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seas dg ney, Wee Graal Die 


The reception accorded to ‘‘Social Progress” for 1904 would séem to indi- 
cate that it accomplished in good measure the object for which it was issued 
The present volume is a distinct advance upon its predecessor. It contains 
more material, is more comprehensive, and has profited variously by the sug- 
gestions and friendly criticisms, which were invited, and which are again 
solicited for the benefit of future issues. 

Many subjects usually comprehended in almanacs and hand encyclopedias 
are not included. There has been no attempt to make the book a treasury of 
curious and interesting facts, however unrelated they might be to practical life. 
It is our aim to make ‘‘Social Progress”’ indispensable to every editor, teacher, 
preacher, student and man of affairs who desires to keep abreast of the great 
social movements which are revolutionizing society, creating a new civilization 
and remaking the world. 

One of the most valuable and unique features of the year book will be an 
annual survey of the social progress made during the preceding year by every 
important country in the world, and prepared, when practicable, by some one 
on the ground. 

Our especial thanks are given to the gentlemen who kindly prepared these 
résumés for the past year. Their valued codperation has added much to the 
book, and is deeply appreciated. To the many, too, in our own country who 
have aided us in the preparation of the book either by signed articles or by giving 
us needed information, we desire to express our indebtedness and our sincerest 
thanks. Acknowledgment is due also to the editors of The Christian Advocate, 
of the (English) Reformers’ Year Book, The Macmillan Company, publishers of 
The Statesman’s Year Book and Whitaker’s Almanac, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Messrs. Funk and Wagnalls and Messrs. Rowntree & Sherwell’s Temperance 
Problem and Social Reform for their courtesy in permitting us to quote from 
their valuable publications, also to Miss H. L. Witschen for translating. 

In the preparation of this Year Book we have happily been able to avail 
ourselves of the expert services of W. D. P. Bliss, editor of ‘‘The Encyclopedia 
of Reforms,” which since its publication, eight years ago, has been regarded as 
astandard. Such a work, however, is soon behind the rapid course of events, 
and owing to its bulk does not admit of frequent revision. It is believed that 
“‘Social Progress”’ will serve as a virtual supplement to ‘‘The Encyclopedia of 


Reforms,” thus annually bringing it down to date. 
JOSIAH STRONG. 
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A Year Book and Encyclopedia of Economic, Industrial, 


Social and Religious Statistics 


THE WORLD. 


AREA, POPULATION, DENSITY. 


A New Estimate, based on Latest Official Censuses. 


1 Area in Population, Estimate of | Per Sq. 
a tacoma Sq. Miles et Latest Censuses; Supanil Mile! 
Africa. Jee a ea ae 11,403,000 | 2,226,000 148,669,000 140,700,000: 13 
America, i) Gia | oer ei 8,559,000? 95,000 110,942,0002 105,714,000 13 
America, South. .....0...... 7,598,000 45,000 37,963,000 38,482,000 5 
Jo Oe (RI tO aOR TN 15,085,0003) 1,200,000 869,045,0003 819,556,000 57 
PBI Getto ier ooo. cleta asia sie,010re iT DOLOOO ine cae se 395,269,700 392,264,000} 104 
OAT AR elas erease aia. aa asain e 60 4,215,0004, 614,000 49,880,0004 6,483,000 12 
IIRL USI ass ia erse tae es 9.ellinted state 0 fe flekece-alesarse wre taele wie Loe wen ETE ea Ae S00 Oh acrevetn once 
REMI s Getty sis;ncorescie so a. 0.e 50,656,0008 4,180,0008 1,611,718,000| 1,503,290,000) 31 
1 For details see next page. 2Including West Indies. %Including Japan, but not the Dutch 
East Indies. 4Jncluding all islands in the Eastern Indian and Southern Pacific Oceans. 5 Total, 


including desert, steppes, etc. 


by including or not polar regions, islands, water spaces, etc. 
-R.G.S., in proceedings of Royal Geographical Society, 1891, p. 27. 


6 Differences in estimates of authorities are in part accounted for 


7 Estimate of Ernest G. Ravenstein, 
8 Ravenstein estimates the 


fertile regions of the earth at 28,269,200 square miles; steppes, 13,901,000; desert, 4,180,000; polar 


regions, 4,888,800. 


populations in third column by areas in first. 


9TIncluding 36,000,000 in the Dutch East Indies. 
If desert and polar regions be allowed for, Africa 


10 Obtained 


by dividing 


has a density of 17.35; North America, 14.91; South America, 4.96; Asia, 62.30; Australia, .77; 
Europe, 103.75; Oceania, 13.80; the earth, 35.96. 11 Dr. A.Supan, in Dr. Peterman’s Mitteilungen. 
Ergansungsheft; No. 146. Gotha, 1904. 


The above figures will be found larger than those given in most almanacs, 
because they represent, in most cases, returns ten years later. The World 
Almanac for 1905 still prints statistics for 1890. Our figures for North and 
South America, except for the European colonies, are from the United States 
Summary of Commerce and Finance for September, 1904. For the rest of the 
world they are from the Statesman’s Year Book for 1904. This means that 
they are from the latest official censuses, in many cases those of 1901. As 
knowledge, particularly of the semi-civilized portions of the earth, has been 
vastly increased during the last ten years, owing to these countries being brought 
under the control of civilized nations, it is believed that these tables present 
results, as recent and accurate as any yet published. 


POSSIBLE POPULATION. 


If the whole earth were as thickly inhabited as Great Britain and Ireland 
(351 to the sq. m. see next section) it would have, omitting desert and polar 
regions, a population of 15,313,076,000. Ravenstein estimates that the earth, 
with present methods of production could support 207 to the sq. m. 
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COUNTRIES, POPULATIONS. AREAS. 


Tho atatistios for North and South America except for the Huropean Colonies, are from the 
U. S&S. Summary of Commerce and Minance for Sept., 1904. For the rest of the world they are 
from the Statesman'’s Yoar Book, 1004, 


Aven in ) Per Aves, in dation |g "t 
COUNTRIRSG Sq. Miles Population [gq, M| COUNTRIBS Sq. Miles Popula Sq. M 

AM Koa’ British Depend.!| 1,826,000} 300,378,000) 164 
Abyssinia... 5. 150,000) 8,500,000} 28 iChina,......... 4,277,000} 426,047,000] 99 
British Pontos. 2,391,000] 88,105,000] 16 | French Depend. 256,000] 18,507,000] 74 
Congo Free St. .. 900,000) 80,002,000} 83 [German 200 18,0) 90 
Kaypt. .., 4 400,000 9,784,000} (10) Japan? ...... 161,000) = 47, 564, 000| 294 
Bayptian Sudan, 950,000 2,000,000 8 |Xorea, 82,000 12/000;000 146 
French Depend. | 8,792,000) 84,849,000 9 |Nepal.. 54,000 4,000,000} 74 
German ¥ 982,000 18,047,000} 14 Oman... ae 82,000) 1,500,000} 18 
Tialian 4 188,000 850,000 4@ |Porsia,.. vc. cus 628,000 9,500,000} 15 
Liberia ......05 85,000 2,060,000) 58 |Portuguese Poss. 9,000) 910,000) 101 
Moroooo .... 4.5 219,000) 5,000,000] 22 |Russian Y 6,565,000) 22,697,000 4 
Portugese Dep, . 704,000 8,248,000; 10 jSiam,......... 220,000 5,000,000) 24 
Spanish 258,000) 274,000 1 |Turkish Posses F 698, ,000 16,899,000) 24 
Turkish be | 899,000 1,000,000} 8 ane sana siaetedl aod 
—----—- . —-———— --- Total Asia avis 15, 085, 200 869,045,000} 57 
Total Afrion . ~ | 11,408,000) 148,660,000 13 m7 | RS 
REE =| ae SS a | | CE Lurope . 

America, N. ny Austria’, ....... 115,908 26,150,708] 226 
British ¢ ‘olontes! 8,802,000 7,280,000 2 Hungary . ree 125,430) 19,254,559) 154 
Costa Rica, . ‘ 28,000) 813,000} 18 |Bolgium ....... 11373 6,693,548] 589 
1 CR 48,000 1,578,000} 36 |Bulgaria’....... 87,200 3,744,300) 154 
Danish Colonios. 87,000 121,000) 15 |Denmark,...... 15,388 2,464,770) 160 
Duteh A400) 52,000] 180 [France .......5 207,054] 38,961,945] 188 
French * 1,000 892,000} 337 Gormany erence 208,830) 56,867,178] 269 
Quatamala, ..., 47,000 1,647,000) 85 (Greece, ........ 25,014 2,433,806) 97 
PERIG soci overs nash 10,000 1,204,000) 126 |Italy.......... 110,550) 32,961,247] 298 
Honduras, ..... 46,000) 775,000} 16 |Luxemburg..... 998 543] 247 
Mexi00.... 0005 767,000 18,645,000} 17 |Monaoo........ 8 15,180}1897 
Nioaragua 49,000 500,000} 10 |Montenegro .... 8,630 228,000) 62 
PORAMA v1 os 82,000 840,000} 10 |Notherlands, ... 12,648 5,347,182) 422 
Salvador....... 7,000 1,007,000} 189 |Norway........ 124,130 2,240,032} 18 
Santo Domingo . 18,000) 610,000) 38 |Portugal, ...... 35,490) 5,428,132] 152 
United Statest, .| 8,628,000 80,590,000} 26 |Rumania....... 50,720) 5,912,600} 116 
Porto Rico!!, ,.. 8,600) 958,000) 27 |Russia (urope).| 2,005,616) 106,307,136) 51 
_ OO —~——(San Marino, ... 88 11,002) 289 
Total Amer., N. 8,559,000 110, 942, 000 18 iServias . acc ens 18,630 2,493,770] 134 

| mmm SOMIM. 2 ee ee 194,770| 18,607,674) 96 

America, S.: Sweden, ....... 172,876 5,198,752| 39 
Argentina,..... 1,186,000 4,794,000 4 \Switzerland ,.. 15,976 3,315,443] 207 
POU VIR te arian 703,000 1,816,000} 2 |'Turkey® ...... 92,370 8,323,540) 90 
BOS Waite os 8,219,000 14,834,000 4 |Unitec 
British Colonies! 116,500) 206,000] 25 Kingdomt.. : 121,146 42,577,653) 351 
Chili, . Lee wenn 280,000 8,051,000; 11 Pe ef _ ] —— 
Colombia ...... A78,000 8,665,000 8 Total Burope ..| 8,795,788} 395,269,694) 104 
Dutch Colonies, . 46,000 70,000} 15 |——————. | —+ $$ |__|} 
Bouador,...... 116,000 1,204,000} 10 Oceania: 

Frenoh Colonies. 80,500 838,000 1 |Australnsial,. ..| 2,973,000 3,776,000) 13 
Paraguay... ... 98,000) 636,000 6 JOther British!, , . 286,000 1,973,000 7 
ROY: laches 714,000 4,610,000 BS. Duteni vaeuain 736,000 86,000,000) 48 
Uruguay Avia w OS 72,000 959,000} 18 |Frenoh.,....... 9,000) 80, 9 
Vonosuela. .... 594,000 2,445,000 4 |German,..,.... 96,000) 461,000) 45 
Tar ERR res ere feces ee patos KU ehh hat Tha) aa 115,000 7,590,000) 66 
Total Amer., 8...| 7,598,000 37, 913,000} 5& |— eeeeeneeeeen | aten nasatpenesernatan | ntinertnbsatemeinh|iemstnset 

‘ RT rae aa ne | ae -—lTotal Oceania, . 4,215,000 49,880,000) 12 

re sia: S| Se ee eo ny 
Afghanistan, .., 215,000, 4,000,000) 18 |T ‘otal ‘world. . . | 61,656,000} 1,611,718,000) 31 
Bhutan, | 17,000) 25,000) 1 


1Nor details see talile of the British Impire, Not including Ngypt.  %Inoluding West Indies 
and Hawaii, Including Alaska and Hawaii not Porto Rico. ‘Including Japan and Formosa, 
but not the Dutch Hast Indies. “Including Formosa, Not including Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
‘Including Hastern Roumelia, Not including Bulgaria and Bastern Roumelia, but including 
Bosnia, Herazegovina, and Mediterranean islands. 1°Nile Valley 692, "18tatesman’s Year Book. 
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RATE OF GROWTH. 


Dr. J. Bertillon, Chief of the Statistical Department of the City of Paris, 
gives the following "figures of the gain of population pe 1,000 in ten years. 


(Bulletin de? Institut International Giasiburae vol. XIII Part II.) 
United States, 206; Mexico, 72.4; Austria, 92.6; H , 102.5; um, 122.9; Bulgaria, 
eet Denmark, 126.7; France, 12.1; * Germany, 139. 8: Italy, 70.5: Net , 131.3; Norway, 


; Russia in Europe, 136.2; Servia, 172.6; Spain, 32.1; Switzerland, 101.7. See Birth Rate 


RELATIVE STRENGTH OF GREAT POWERS. 


Statistics compiled for United Kingdom from Statesman’s Year Book 1904, for other powers 
from U.S. Summary of Commerce and Finance Sept. 1904, except as indicated. 


= 
COUNTRIES 


United Kingdom......... 
Colonies, Dependencies .. 
United States............ 


Eng.-speaking Powers..... - AQ) 4,972,414.110 


OL TTS a ia pri 671,000) 
sect eee 194) 30,433, 
Empire.......... 1 Aig.3i3 698,844,000 
Dependencies.......... Tier eT ANON wtp oe ea I 
Russian Empire.......... 5 392, 215, ae Sees 3,414,061 ,000 
France, German, Russia... 65 2.475.534, 10,000 ,044,000 
) | Per & 
| 
| Rail- | Merchant poy off 5 attle- 
COUNTRIES Phar | ways | Marine s|Tons of Ships & 
: ars) | Miles?) Tonnage* : ower? | — 
’ 
4) Se Eee : 
United Kingdom ......... | 55,000,000,000| 22,15 
2 a ee ea ares 68,935 
ented States: .. 2.2.2. : | 110,000,000,000 197, 
Dependencies........... ees ees 
Eng.-speaking Powers 165,000,000,000 288,252 20,430,245 
BWR Pa Boats Sic) 5 > 6.) roi 50,000,000,000 27,111 
LSE TA ee) Eee eee 3,039 
German Empire.......... 48,000,000,000 32,733 
a ES SS: Be Pee Dee Coerienee amerrn Corre peer en Cmrere 
Russian Empire.......... | 35,000,000,000 39,243 


France, Germany, Russia... 133,000,000,000 102,126 


1Estimated by C. M. Harvey, The World’s Work, Feb. 1905. *Statistical Year Book of the 
German Empire, 1903. *Commissioner of Navigation U. 8.,1904. ‘Commissioner of Education 
U. 8., 1903. 5 Rowell’s Newspaper Directory, 1904. Mulhall’s Dic. of Statistics, 1898. Millions 
of foot-tons daily. 7See page 4. 


NUMBER OF PERSONS | Proportion of 
LANGUAGES SPOKEN BY the whole. 
18011 1900 | 1801 1890 

MERROW SRE Ion Se es nce Sa Gack Foie wn a wih oe oo so 2 - 20,520, 000 136,000,000, 12.7 30.2 
Sipe. Sk he ss oa win as ne eee oe eee eee ; 31,450,000 53,000,000, 19.4 11.6 
RO Se ey Lola iG eee ates oasis dk oe ts | 30,320,000) 83,000,000) 18.7 18.4 
COATT AS 8 CRP CeO EET eee ee 15,070,000: 38,000,000) 9.3 8.4 
La Si yee tet Ao AS Soe eee | 26,190,000, 45,000,000) 16.2 10.0 
oe ERISA Ne os): Nie ieee Pes es oe se fads = eo - | 7,480,000 14,000,000 4.7 3.1 
Pee ee tee ee wad Pade a aes ee ww Sos we: | 30,770,000) 80,000,000) 19.0, 17.8 


1Mulhall’s Estimate. 
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4 
ARMIES AND WAR BUDGETS OF PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. 
COMPILED FROM WHITAKER’S ALMANAC FOR 1905. 
Peace Strength or Peace Strength or 
ee ak Standing Army. Sol Bey Stand-ing Army. 
ecuve| War Budget 1904 War Budget 1904 

Argentina.....| 490,000)......... $6,798,625 Netherlands...| 175,650 26,950} 11,131,450 
rere Hun- [Pert 2 1... ode cee ees. 4,200} 1,870,0004 

ary .| 2,676,000) 383,869} 76,254,140|Portugal......| 244,000) 33,800) 5,676,595 
Belgium...... 00,000) 49,600} 11,069,0004Roumania....| 175,000 22,000) 7,474,830 
Brazil) oeccn 94,0001 24,100} 2,800,0004Russia......./......... 4,551,000) “191,652,735 
Bulgaria...... 313,000, 42,740 5,201 ,935\Servia........ 300,000 23,000) \ 3,656,380 
(OI yet pagere 96,000) 15,500} 3,619,8602/Spain 1,800,000} 100,000) © 32,292,830 
China. 591,0001 91,000} 35,000,000;\Sweden...... 3 ABT OO Soi ere a ecagare * 15,488,890 
Denmark 75,000 14,000 3,025,740|Norway...... LM OOOP Seeteic. cca “+ 4,471,370 
France 3,339,000} 549,372) 134,450,710|\Switzerland. .. PAT iy &: | RP NAT * 7,345,815 
Germany..... 5,000,000 617,977} 143,945,000/Unit.Kingdom| 1,118,000} 221,800) 172,500,000 
Greece....... 50,000 19,000} 2,299,6252/Prnicipal Col’s} 316,000) 244,000} 59,890,000 
Ttalyicctesaya as 8,329,000) 277,976) 55,801,670|\Turkey....... 700,000} 383,000) 23,850,000 
JAPAN rc eee 33,000} 160,000; 19,648,860) United States.|......... 63,750| 240,410,000 
Mext¢oiorn tee. 190,000 35,5001 15,0000,00 Venezuela.... 16,820 AOD sd ceed wee 


(1) U.S. War Department Estimate. (3) Over half of this is for pensions’ 
(4) Stateman’s Year Book. 

Note.—Total war effective about 33,000,000 men. Total peace strength 8.000,000. Total 
annual. war budget over $1,300,000,000; adding $500,000,000 for naval budget (Statesman’s 
Year Book) makes $1,800,000,000. 


(2) 1903. 


SEA STRENGTH OF THE PRINCIPAL NAVAL POWERS.! 


COMPILED BY THE UNITED STATES OFFICE OF NAVAL INTELLIGENCE, JAN. 
13, 1905. 
GY. BRITAIN| FRANCE RUSSIA GERMANY ITALY JAPAN 
TYPE OF Built. Built Built Built Built Built 
VESSEL | 
No.| Tons |\Ne.| Tons \Nu.| Tons |No.| Tons |No -| Tons |No| Tons 
Battleships 
Fess et 2) 51) 682,200) 19) 212,589) 14) 170,153) 16) 178,575) 13) 187,329] 12) 162,314) 4] 57,000 
oas e- 
fense ves’]s3}_ 6) 49,900) 17) 73,368) 10) 63,262] 16) 91,315) 12 3,913} 2! 11,067 
Armored 
cruisers. ..) 29) 282,400) 18/145,085, 6} 51,605} 4) 39,047) 2 31,891) 8] 72,738 
ruisers | 
above 6,000 
tons,* 2 ..|cet| 201,850) © 4) 31,513) bl (82,586) alee. wes DLE BO | cara lancte-nleteltarevel rerwatonate 
Cruisers, f 
6.000 to ails 
Pee tons.4) 50 221,460) 18| 74,378] 6] 22,667) 9} 46,749) 16 17,490| 11) 43,776 
ruisers, ® 
3,000 to . 
1,000 tons.4; 56] 103,960) 18} 32,868; 7| 8,760] 27} 58,859} 21 26,216} 12} 22,098 
Torpedo ae par 
boat de- : 
lpetelc eee 126; 44,565) 31) 9,250) 35] 9,984) 37] 12,660] 16 3,503} 19] 6,309 
orpedo 
boats... ...| 90 8,036/238) 20,735) 85) 8,229/105} 13,924] 27 9,076) 85) 7,767 
Submarines.| 9 1,400} 37; 3,985) 3 360} 1 120} 8 LOT | is Sth ccreyessteny 
Total tons 
built. ...].../1,595,871). . .| 603,721). . .|367,606].. .| 441,249)... .| 254,510)... .| 220,755 


1 Gunboats of less than 1,000 tons have so slight a military value that they are omitted, 

2 Battleships, first class, are those of (about) 10,000 or more tons displacement. 

3 Includes smaller battleships and monitors. 

‘All unarmored warships of more than 1,000 tons are, in this table, classed according to dis- 
placement as cruisers. 
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RELATIVE ORDER OF WARSHIP TONNAGE. 


AT PRESENT AS WOULD BE THE CASE WERE VESSELS BUILD- 
ING NOW COMPLETED 

Nation Tonnage Nation Tonnage 
MORES ESCADALI  . eor0's'cica bin sae aiaiglov ti ee PGS Ce I GLOMG EGA. 5 Jn syc-e pecaitts eee ase wits 1,926,107 
IB CO Sra tet Otic armies cana 4 GOS C2 Uti MED IGON erecrcran cise eomrciOececotorni homme sree are 778,149 
MGT RAINY or cin eanvee oie fe trate ie toe aks SAT PAGE Omi bedi Sta bess. ve... <6 kosa oe wean wecace 643,693 
PERS EN Rt aco Mpc fee MeG caakcicletana sacle Gist TOT OO Ge COEUR ATV far este ad a fais: oy 6 el a en etieterinnaces arses yan 567,291 
LURES EES VES TE i PRRs a LG O26 ELIS fel eagle coat susie) slurs foro a ete or ans eave ical 477,409 
bth ecm erate saa, craze ea ccd) Oaas oA Oaa Nei alive eaten. raeerers olers) asus ote. & ao euckwnboe 327,339 
PDC rome nate Nao casein So Ninsefaetatelo is ist DAO TS Oe WIN EIN Ie rere recat: oo screenager Sa aw arenas 257,577 
VU TS) Sob Sentai bs CC REE eae eae PEASE ORAM ETIA Sy wc io aya osc veers ashe olae.s es bce 151,426 


FREE GOVERNMENT IN THE WORLD. 
AREAS, POPULATIONS AND FORMS OF GOVERNMENT. 


COUNTRIES AND GOVERNMENT ARBAS PER | popunaTions | PER 
CENT CENT 
Republican: 
manera. United Stated ccc cs cs uiewos users wes 80,590,000 
Latin Republies.......... 22,500,000). . 
S. America. (Except Guiana). 37,514,000 
Europe. France............. 38,961,945 
Switzerland..... 3,315,443 
San Marino.. 11,002). 
STA CH Meee POLINA Soe. «tect ea Macnee Sz (piilatievesilictieves euaetls epee 2,060,000}. . . 
PUM UEERO DET OAT, 5. s:h iets cesar aie steccinicd Jee sie 0lata tie ows 12,331,601) 24.3 184,952,000 
Constitutional. : 
IN. Aanerica. British: Colonies. ¢ 3 = svsc sagas ea an il Bo;OOS |. <p a os DIOOL O04 a wen 
Europe (except France Switzerland, San Marino, 

Russia, and Turkey) .......... 1,384,734]...... 238,350,628 
Africa, Cape Colony and Natal PRG ore cettes 3,358,118}. . 
JEG SIG TALE, acne OTE alk rae nee tne Ole ape 161,200 47,564,000 
Oceania, Australian Com. and New Zealand...... 3,077,377 4,548,992 

PGE ae WC OMSULL UMS ODEN serio 5: 4 sofae 6100.8 a pane Sijra vasa o.a.0 ates e 8,719,030} 17.2 299,413,302 

1 

Colonies without Self-Government or Dependencies: 
[Era HIG brat a Bia ene eo ce a 1,087,404)...... 231,898,807|...... 
WAP Oa Me VOU ANE SOUGADG 4 noi 6 olsdcicno o.0 spree dai 1,350;000)......5 11,734,000}...... 
Siete British Colonies and Dependencies. ........ B,1B53294)), oo. 106,666,074)...... 
CongrorCBelesainy ntti. siec,cre'e tea tisaiei see a here d oboe ea 900,000)...... 80;002;000).. .°.... 
Dutch Colonies and Dependencies............... (SEBO i ce wan SOL 22780) con aye ais 
Danish Colonies and Dependencies............... 86,634)...... L20; 800i ane ae 
French Colonies and Dependencies. .............. 4,089,076)...... 53,412,340)...... 
German Colonies and Dependencies.............. o,027,820). 0... _ 13,508,000)...... 
Italian Colonies and Dependencies... ........... 188,000}...... "850,000 AIOE 
Portuguese Colonies and Dependencies. .......... 809,952)...... 9, 168;952). viv 
Spanish Colonies and Dependencies.............. 253,580)...... 203,700). «cares 
United States Dependencies................0.005 P25, 88D 05 6 ace. 7,944,617 is.ci0s 

Total Colonial without Self-Government............ 13,836,208) 27.3 501,692,174) 31.4 

Autocratic: 
Russian Empire, Europe and Asia............... 8,660,395)...... 129,004,514)...... 
Turkish Empire, Europe and Asia. .............. 1,184,880)...... 26,232,240)...... 
OTHE SOR MAP IE Ole. o ole svegs vara caie oeikcaeteie eye # adie cides 0. Apel gelUl's. voi eats 426,047,000}...... 
Se tT EL orc rad ser erreatire face Senty sieares Bok uae i  tatie Aauae joie Sara 220;000!...... 5,000,000).,..... 
Bre steest ee Abie pete ge gy par icy ay PEs eal ver abo ehccohisctitaymstes ae: aye 628,000)...... 9,500,000)...... 
FOTO Mos tol is asks bial eie) a) auereias 8 ete ee eeiseare eccanaan BATOOUIT cies 12,000,000)...... 
PAS ATI OES EN caine seth cataveeitscoass. vce a éruiro cd nie, ae, eve 'eyiice 215,400)...... 4,000,000),..... 
Bhatany Nepal; and Oman. oa. s ewe oenevee aw a T52,S00) ie orcs laa 0 1010) eee 
NSAI Aig & pre tecterss 4 sy boa tater e Spe eceuevs des areiandian ev. calere> 150,000)...... 3,500,000}...... 
RATE O GCOS pic rcticei anes eel Sree a Ter le anh (oie ee ON Ate ek eoe0 8 PAS 0 00) pa 5,000,000)...... 

Ron UN AOL REG ede) arateatce sate sickened a. aie tia. ase oer a deissl's 15,789,645) 31.1 625,798,754] 38.8 : 


6 SOCIAL PROGRESS 
FINANCE AND COM 
Compiled from United States Summary of 
3) 
a 
4 Per 
COUNTRIES Revenue Expendite mA Debt Capita 
o of Debt 
* 
<2} 
AT EOMEITE <A five sive alo cues Othe late a eee tae $62,723,000) $60,757,000|+| $479,765,265) $100.08 
Australasia: Commonwealth... ....... 140,755,000 142,148,000) —| 1;084,605,444) 287.54 
New Zealand; acess saint w alole ones 31,376,000 30,241,000/—| 275,439,126 349.54 
Austria-Hungary. ..........0..eee0e- 75,896,000 75,896,000/+ | 1,107,464,025, 24.39 
AMIEL” CAA roty toital tote tats atten 350,509,000 350,424,000|/+| 739,020,208 28.26 
TAN ATV ah ccrcarercdace sie melas aicetts 220,672,000) 221,649,000! —| 1,038,585,000 53.93 
Belgium Segue atte Sal ar pint chore" ast-18,8 an beset ou sOe ate 122,657,000 116,500,000/+| 544,052,979) 81.28 
BOUEVA Seo oo ac tase sine fore 35. wie Sore telat eabter 3,614,000 3,663,000] — 6,180,602 3.40 
ESA MALY stecaisi sis ow ELS anaes etme eRe ON 137,295,000 99,366,000/+) 540,693,936, 37.72 
British colonies} ni0) Sit. 0s ee sie ele 121,885,000 117,381,000)+) 368,763,125 25.55 
SON yin i Gaivcee eres area osoraieteratnate ote 18,917,000 18,853,000} + 62,428, 200 16.67 
WStiAdaa fc cere alters eritdiars sasguwusts eel ae ws ens 158,051,000; 150,759 000/+| 271,829,090 49.81 
Central America: Costa Rica. ........ 2,820,000 2,812,000)+ 14,603,556 46.66 
MALOMAIA. esi. oct. occ ecw viele wyeunors 2,046,000) 2,169,000} — 12,142,334 7.37 
FEGUGUPAS Fisch te seeo heelee ae eae 1,373,000: 1,264,000) + 96,249,771) 124.19 
Nicaragua sa2, ccc canines 2,403,000) 2,393,000) + 5,590,636,+ 11.18 
Bar Salvadorine-cetsewie somite esreiese 3,281,000 3,274,000]+ 3,966,472 3.67 
Chile eee says nado aicsic stern One actin 38,684,000 44,001,000/—| 107,304,151 35k 
CHASE ra riatetee ace eoeneees eta sete mer ais ee 62,710,000 71,896, '000/—|  613;140;000 1.50 
Colonibian. ceive scosen seek none No data. No data.|.. 14,494,792 3.62 
\oy WER C IS cats CPE a arty ies oka Lio 18,791,000 19,516;000| I. eee cleeitcleeene 
Wenn éirkes ss ajy2 Ses ale Se cad nase erieheys aaa 20,306,000 20,792,000) — 66,033,849 26.61 
GUS OR so crc discs ea tree ete Beare ieincene 5,208,000 4,540,000) + 5,746,628 4.77 
BV DUaketecdart lorie Misloe atoms at ost 60,051,000 56,511,000|+) 500,743 871, 51.44 
DEAN Teta hers raireyer ven tans mere triers loys mteln eraatess 25,555,000 24,993,000} + 25,897,277 9.44 
MODACO tetra teres saat ate Ose susie cretaleta Se ele 695,276,000) 695,250,000) +/| 5,856,706,403, 150.32 
LAE COS A Seas AGT NC HO ee 210,899,000) 28'10,496, 000) lino. soci e aicyare atereae ees . 
SESE Ao caine Gees ster attics tenet ae 6,158,000) 6,481,000) — 30,433,784, 16.02 
French colonies, n. e. 8.......... 2317,100,000 23:°0'7, 100; 000) -alecakoac s. cimsens ciate teen 
French Hast Indies.............. 212;0387;000)|. 251.2;031 O0OlE | crn cate-areinted ereisi niet 
German Limp wis. raydicwes lsrohs. aes aes 495,853,000 553,222,000|—| 698,849,400) 11.94 
German States: we sjace vr aw ohoreemane 904,287,000 902/990,000) + 2,687,621,000) 45.90 
i 2,227,000) 2'227'000 a Cem oe. ores nese ve 
14,664,000 14,327,000|+| ~159,787,136| 65.65 
47,327,000 47,341,000) — 27,961,249 21.61 
371,531,000 346,440,000) +/ 1,102,905,139 3.74 
375,000,000 356,492,000) +} 2,560,605,000| 78.85 
133,039,000 132,895,000)+| 261,857,143 5.71 
9,844,000 95643 OOO} Hib asc eirara ais cei wal l'S men a leake 
5,362,000 H; SOL 000) Fal sic < wich ccasaen crete tanera esters 
29,171,000 27,819, '000|+ 175,945,345 12.99 
61,526,000 61,468,000)+-| 463,150,904 86.62 
61,934,000 66,750,000 si, S alias sveuee, o hearse 
27,000,000 27,259,000) — 70,376,355 31.09 
11,007,000 11,007,000). . 11,223,805 17.65 
37,300,000 87,300,000). . 16,737,500 1.76 
7,533,000) 7,016,000) + 23,159,700 5.02 
57,336,000 62,170,000|—| 819,886,580) 151.02 
42,114,000 38,906,000)+) 272,774,501 46.13 
1,101,107,000, 1,116,095,000| —| 3,414,061,734 24,21 
Loin WOMB ZO. fo vier ceca ae etetee ,910,000 1,722,000)+ 26,219,449) 42.98 
Servia 13,619,000 14,086,000] — 80,806,223) 31.86 
Siam 13,823,000 13,640,000) =| scc.s: 0 orchete Guerecadiat veto a cure 
Spain 197,077,000 187,846,000) +} 2,061,389,972) 110.72 
Sweden 49,712,000 49,593,000) + 92,833,336) 17.86 
Switzerland 20,691,000 20,563 000|+ 17,400,567 5.18 
urke 81,450,000 81,089,000)+| 723,125,400) 29.00 
United) Kingdom ieanenccnent eae 737,526,000 897,790,000) —| 3,885,166,333| 92.59 
United Statesy. si. nunc astern 694,621,000 640,323,000;+| 925,011,637; 11.51 
Philippine Islands............... 15,326,000 14,263,000) + 6,000,000 9 
WU SUAY otha, eotnsca aes Re eee 16,703,000 15,032,000}+]|: 127,362,827) 132.81 
Venezuelan. |.:..5 csctis concn nee ee 4,818,000 5,026,000 — 49,335,647| 20.14 
LOGE S. sisesasials as 05 cleo Rae $7,901,486,000) $7,980,856,000| $34,633,164,406)........ 


1 Consolidated fund. 


2Local Budget. 


8 Estimated. 


4Largely in depreciated paper. 
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MERCE OF COUNTRIES. 


Commerce and Finance for September, 1904 


per 
Capita 


eee ee ee see 


we eee 


FOREIGN COMMERCE 


COMMERCE 
UNITED 


WITH THE 
STATES 


Imports 


$99,433,000 


56 203,644,000) 


655,121,000 
349,228,000 


459,472,000 
5,587,000 
113,288,000 
475,370,000 
13,751,000 
224,814,000) 
4,415,000 
3,018,000 
1,672,000 
2,185,000 
2,624,000 
48,336,000 
198,364,000 
10,695,000 
58,826,000 
116,726,000 
7,029,000 
73,229,000 
45,191,000 
848,026,000 
64,228,000 
12,483,000 
46,808,000 
41,964,000 
1,340,178,000 
8,969,000 
26,034,000 
5,500,000 
255,614,000 
342,718,000 
135,322,000 
5,030,000 
6,744,000 
74,690,000 
867,308,000 
86,894,000 
77,779,000 
2,270,000 
23,703,000 
21,062,000 
60,044,000, 
54,686,000) 
305,614,000 
2,987,000 
8,650,000 
15,782,000 
175,487,000 
134,605,000 
217,803,000 
117,134,000 
2,571,416,000 
1,025,719,000 
32,972,000 
24,565,000 
8,560,000 


Exports 


Excess of 
exports (+) or 
imports (—) 


Exports from 
United States 
to 


$173,205,000 
56 213,713,000 
8 66,403,000 
388,460,000 


371,620,000 
11,076,000 
177,323,000 
280,744,000 
20,011,000 
196,161,000 
5,561,000 
7,134,000 
2,357,000 
3,243,000 
3,926,000 
67,846,000 
134,720,000 
18,487,000 
77,849,000 
85,730,000 
8,811,000 
87,081,000) 
39,117,000 
820,671,000 
60,804,000 
7,551,000 
35,806,000 
40,677,000 
1,113,313,000 
4 497,000 
15,466,000 
12,760,000 
408,396,000 
284,177,000 
127,326,000 


88,200,000 
732,975,000 
98,724,000 
45,687,000 
3,787,000 
13,243,000 
17,938,000 
30,710,000 
72,340,000 
392,215,000 
5,224,000 
13 920,000 
21,103,000 
161,297,000 
105,154,000 
168,741,000 
59,072,000 
1,379,283,000) 
_ 1,392,231,000 
33,122,000 
33,656,000 
14,900,000 


FEEL T LET FHHEE PP LEE LHL ELIF ee peel et ttetet i ti ts | 


$73,772,000) 
10,069,000 
11,282,000 
39,232,000 


87,852,000 
5,489,000 
64,035,000 
194,626,000) 
6,260,000 
28,653,000 


19, 510,000 
63,644,000 
7,792,000 
19,023,000 
30,996,000 
1,782,000 
13,852,000 
6,074,000 
27,355,000 
3,424,000 
4,932,000 
11,002,000 
.1,287,000 
226,865,000 
4,472,000) 
10,568,000 
7,260,000 
152,782,000) 
58,541,000 


| 


134, 333,000 
11,830,000 
32,092,000 

1,517,000 
10,460,000; 
3,124,000 
29,334,000 
17,654,000 
86,601,000) 
2,237,000 
5,270,000 
5,321,000 
14,190,000 
29,451,000 
49,062,000 
58,062,000 
1,192,133,000 

366,512,000 

150,000 
9,091,000) 
6,340,000) 


$9,808,529) 
28,101,784 
6,672,580) 


43,515,112 


926) 
11,155,565) 
57,886,757 


22;698,282 
2,923,404 
21,769,572 
14,812,900 
1,347,850 
: 667,577 


() 
70,497,327) 
6 386,758) 


2,785,418 
2,361 
174,264,495 


SN 


33, 135, 512) 
21,622,603 


257,130 
42,227,786 
74,576,164 

2,210,963 


—_~ 


2,573,289 
2,915,897 

138,635 
7,518,177 
1,700,371 


4,038,909 
1,549,812 
2,736,726 


Imports into 
United States 
from 


$10,396,873 


813,845,001 
10,093,346 


17,912,084 

1,731 
71,583,086 
22,875,024 


- 26,182,113 
3,140,043 
62,341,942 
68,494 
1,823,166 
10,854,628 


87,895,253 

6 461,102 

1,088,493 
3,8 


873 
111,999,904 
02 


51,831,665 
33, 612,864 


40,597,582 


(8) 61,802,902 
20,899,588 
15,343,048 


3,229,813 
65 


8,787,621 
4,193,307 
19,864,767 
2,359,830 
180,249,114 
11,372,584 
2,830,069 
6,609,919 


$11,621,366,000 


Included under Russia. 


$10,266,667,000 


6 French Africa. 


$1,354,699,000 


$1,356,965,925 


7Included under Sweden. 


$1,003,224,820 


we 


¢ 
THE BRIT 


8 
COMPILED FROM THE STATES 
(With Exports to and Imports from the United States, frora 
Area in : Revenue, Pxpendi- 
COUNTRIES, ETC. Square Miles.| Population. £ tures, £ 
England and Wales............. 58,324 | 32,527,843 
Scotland... . 29,796 4,472,103 
Ireland . 32,605 4,458,775 
APRS Ber ssn cia atioag ed a etetons, ake os Sie evel ot 302 150,599 
United Kingdome sce sci soe as araroress 121,027 | 41,609,320 | 151,551,698 | 184,483,708 
Coloniestt: i: aces naGiess on eee rome 119 205,097 464 497,803 : 
Osa BUROPOls. core tice oci susie rae eae 121,146 41,814,417 | 152,077,162 | 184,981,511 
POCA OPC? eats ceraacnd ce se isis ce nice eee UQUIVAG | 62,57 7264 dorccr np lence a: niataiaieieee nes 
i Leo SI a ae ene 9 Contech Seo ee 1,087,404 | 231,898,807 76,344,525 71,394,282 
Native States. . 670/393) | GAGE GAO oS lars ore ove a ieillensa ope meena atone 
Cevlony:...tcean cs 25,365 3,565,954 1,813,204 1,869,474 
Straits Settlements . 1,472 572,249 61,020 650,201 
Hong Kong. ... 30 297,142 359,800 351,140 
Other colonies‘, . 4,343 621,315 773,445 840,835 
Protector ates ms asarcatenvece' «cancteerewas 27,621 961,250 1,760,180 1,378,150 
POU SL ASUS 2 os or chcrelctnte tha ae wera clay conceals 1,825,628 | 300,378,266 | 81,712,174 | 76,484,082 
Cape Colony.... 276,995 2,433,000 9,050,371 8,617,626 
IN SAL coer scale 36,170 925,118 3,439,820 3,097,601 
Orange River 50,000 208,000 271,999 235,170 
Transvaal...... 111,700 1,000,000 3,141,119 2,963,622 
Other Colonies® . 79,019 1,533,942 1,095,566 1,046,351 
RUN GGESIA -aneh a cet ure sachs octane are 580,000 1,000,000 86,144 933,217 
PROLECLOTALES Iie y. cc eos Gusua so, «ae whee aera 1,257,060 | 31,005,150 1,024,606 1,819,290 
ALOGALSALLIOS,(, esaaioa s span we ele. step eons 2,390,944 | 38,105,210 | 18,609,625 | 18,712,877 
Canada 3,619,820 5,371,315 11,932,662 10,596,488 
Newfoundland 6 162,734 220,249 450,891 ,641 
Other colonies 7 19,592 1,638,294 2,402,164 2,332,700 
Total North Ameriog:, 4). 27,. a .csaleme 3,802,146 7,229,858 | 14,785,717 | 13,399,829 
British Gitianag sr oats. eee 109,000 293,958 557,351* 501,704 
Halkland Jslandsoen-% ihe cate ,500 ,050 16,070 14,790 
‘Potal South America, =. 52. ..2 ccna ewe 116,500 296,008 573,421 516,494 
New South Wales. . 310,700 1,359,133 | 12,486,575 | 12,348,359 
WietOridie casita s 87,884 1,201,341 8,049,168 8,329,115 
Queensland. .. 668,497 496,596 4,242,295 4,674,234 
South Australia. 903,690 362,604 2,829,839 3,110,188 
West Australia. 975,920 184,124 3,936,926 3,694,363 
"PASDIAL Bs uses o. avaio-aietena iets a lavaneiart are oe 26,215 172,475 896,593 1,011,223 
Australian Commonwealth.............: 2,972,906 3,776,273 32,441,396 33,167,482 
New Zealand Mes: octane 104,471 772,719 6,506,752 6,331,607 
New Guinea?. .. 90,540 350,000 16,868 
Other Islands save ciscess csercte ete aE 41,740 320,124 203,413 
Protectoratess sic case wae alertanteer nan 50,800 630,000 102,200 
Total: Australasia... .a.ssuneuye semtede tee 8,260,457 5,849,116 | 39,270,629 39,878,756 
Summary: 
United ingdar bec thar hasta cee 121,027 | 42,372,556 | 151,551,698 | 184,483,708 
TAGE ccs. weve ics cacetacsice ate taswth hath note 1,766,797 | 294,360,356 | 76,344,525 | 71,394,282 
Colonies with self government 7,173,096 | 13,498,674 | 63,821,892 | 62,281,445, 
Colonies with partial self government. . . 125,460 2,692,419 4,120,713 4,057,501 
Colonies without self government . . ; 380,960 7,715,706 7,645,870 7,390,976 
Under charter san anctmaen tina enetee nis 614,000 1,200,000 655,044 1,170,897 
‘ Protectorates, ate rosie ae. emaeiione 1,335,481 | 32,596,400 2,886,986 3,294,740 
Total Hmpire. ..-= See 11,516,821 394,436,111 | 307,026,728 | 334,073,549 
11901. 21903. 8 Malta Gibraltar. 4 Labuan, Mauritius, Cyprus. 5Ascension, Gambia, 


Gold Coast, Lagos, Seychelles, Sierra Leone, St. Helena.6 and Labrador. 


7 Bahamas, Barbadoes, 


4 


SS Se 


. 


9 
MAN’S YEAR BOOK FOR 1904. 
_ the U. S. Summary of Commerce and Finance, July, 1904.) 
Imports from Exports to Miles of 
Imports, £ Exports, £ Os U.S., £% Railway 

Kae pe4 581,874,048 BOO OSU: DO Gs li erctmere ta sieer eens | elcaten arate dont 22,152 
798,428,358 581,874,048 399,680,556 107,556,241 32,86,408 22,160 
229,686,346 74,091,655 DARIO SOO iene arene Snel cratetel aus iecade ae s/etu ieee 22,689 
ene Netter ts eae ss yen (yo ochre eee eras era los testes eucane dauseaves eee ior ews! Geatatle Samtats 3,242 
4,976,842 7,297,884 OAS ZO SOO wie se ese ede oeclaletareia/ era ato ate Dame 369 

SRE Toow nie oes 30,022,550 PE TOO SSO ea Hele OS ele | abere aie wee Wyk leo lth ew otacota Res enre eae 
BL OU ere ict aco 2 EH coats: 6 wit hace Ue 2,082,509 BOSIDOD bees srckerust tate ante 
1,182,984 2,704,693 Badd AB Nace ofan crak tal alc;acaus | a's. a6 outta ke eceney ens 104 
3,152,120 3,661,130 CODE STOO! | cicoacie. cae ies sees as 300 
239,340,092 117,777,912 133,028,371 3,423,759 9,943,733 26,704 
36,970'929 34,220,500 MAD G Use all loiarererctes stele: ose chuliotsy pis) edretstina aleheit 2,648 
12,519'148 15,656,052 WOOD AHOOM Mie -ar0 whcusha. caine, oats ola e ehete ete baat eneiore 643 

15,000 1,663,103 TEGO rete clsceayapavele avccalia tel svalevel smatehazueye 

2,500,000 14,972,925 GALI Mle lapelataparele chante cota] are es enee ae meer als 1,335 
3,888,878 4,144,127 DSTO ATED lta hrcuetaltta sea ahalia ia teieis and cme sel ae 287 
cee Caria 1,443,053 DORM A a« Wate er kate asa ever ell ort Aas QUEER MOOG 586 
100,000 3,426,510 RAS AR era aes Pare sar Btt Talat ees aeaet eletar stare 584 
55,993,950 75,526,270 35,344,297 4,141,553 169,800 6,083 
75.307,020 43,633,310 43,503,836 26,542,869 10,281,253 18,714 
4,038,595 1,610,874 1,963,574 525,613 227,011 659 
6,207,900 8,008,429 6,759,744 2,384,832 1,787,319 302 
85,553,515. 53,252,613 52,227,154 29,453,314 12,295,583 19,675 
991,320 1,371,388 1,757 053 289,222 95 

AOI Sega's. 5 pesto 63,851 DOA A hin ale eee einen vicatatelie- ve 4 cm Lica asl Steen ccecal orate erat vral crameantiere 
991,320 1,435,239 1,847,891 95 
66,108,359 25,974,210 23,544,051 3,107 
50,408,957 18,270,245 18,210,523 3,294 
39,387,177 7,352,538 9,171,023 2,974 
26,448,045 6,181,000 7,890,072 1,882 
14,942,310 7 218, "352 9,051,358 1,989 
9,111 , 649 2) 442,745 3, 244 508 620 
206,406,497 67,439,090 LAU AMO: Nie chad aera rd arava arenes kad alereiare cacy 13,866 
55,899,019 11,326,723 ROSA T iF ihe earahajavelta teva ar dlevsl|ia fave @lu ida dipieue tenis 2,404 
,3718 70,817 PORTO Waar g cpateve strat rar's eheillGs eh rasktny eimai: ®/aila’ ay oh wate dilate leretaee Ghalete 
191,255 878,745 STL OMe ues id spe iaita (ar alcalal lier ages arde! disene/aie! ave 100 

Me tate Cio a8 413,600 USSSA AUBIN ale ater arp eat rey ot ailelllotarciecrelerdiesu ote 4, ai[ella/e' pip ielel staretaehene 
262,499,149 80,128,975 86,253,953 5,468,748 1,426,881 16,370 
798,349,190 581,874,040 OE RTI Hse rac ral zits hid caster a: wills at elated, ala oie 22,152 
229,686,346 74, 091,655 Os ails lal gla ais leileieh ae aleratial lia te joc w Malia: al ete wid 25,931 
391,141,203 173, 886, 549 BPS Oni Ge! sels elated a aca teliey keaerdes ody eee 38,934 
8,426,636 11,638,128 + EOS De ile aia ule aie, wiielil wll'e SM didiage mipsel de 509 
11,959,889 59,234,014 TCO Bala: 4 o'dlelan/e'sielaie 6 e|s inna d's a t'e ‘ 1,991 
A ar RaPe laiie oa. wse'“a is 1,769,423 : Be abehe ta Ube ails tale ie. si'caea/ earn darerore 686 
3,252,120 7,501,240 ETNIES ai atieh At Ale Rio /a\/al 6,foll shila pliaveltOd tia va esc 884 
1,442,815,384 909%95,049 709,382,222 149,755,61510) 55,981,6279 91,087 


ISH EMPIRE. 


Bermudas, British Honduras, Jamaica, Leeward Islands, Trinidad, Windward Islands.8 and 8. 


Georgia. 


9 Wiji and British North Borneo. 


10 So far as tabulated. 
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AREA, DENSITY AND POPUL 


Rank 
jackie ps Density | in 
STATE OR TERRITORY square Bes “fas 1900 1890? 18803 
miles, | 19001 | tion, 
United States........-.sccce 8,007,008) |< a etngas eee 76,303,387| 62,979,766| 450,155,783 
EPVOUSEEV a a oo c:e sia a Geb: te eucleeeaver |e oumtetn ra telete PS): Bo ae eee 25.6 21-2 17.3 
VATA DABAA Serce/a'ck sass reno ees ceiete 51,540 35.5 18 1,828,697} 1,513,401} 1,262,505 
av aoivh SAAC OIG DDe Omtirhcaac O 112,920 Lek 49 122,931 88,243 40,440 
IAT EADSAS ea ce ets acide 4 ws ele neuer 53,045 24.7 25 1,311,564) 1,128,211 802,525 
WaTOR Ia cd oaita traie loleia chair greene 156,172 9.5 21 1,485,053} 1,213,398 864,694 
COIGERAO. coca mate dainae-a aegis aie 103,645 5.2 31 539,700 413,249 194,327 
Cpetiecbionts. arco. 1090s ta doa 4,845] 187.5 | 29 |  908,420/ 746,258] 622,700 ° 
EAN Gn fe wireless n leistc'e: slisteistainle 1,960 4.3 46 184,735 168,493 146,608 
District of Columbia............ 60} 4,645.3 42 278,718 230,392 177,624 
Moria os a acotoers oo creceteane sia ataks 54,240 9.7 32 528,542 391,422 269,493 
GOOn inca has tone ok aides vee 58,980 37.6 11 2,216,331) 1,837,353} 1,542,180 
Voi Phs ted souksetesk ene 84,290 1.9 47 161,772 88,548 32,610 
EUG HS reas cra Wo ae oho celele 56,000 86.1 3 4,821,550} 3,826,352) 3,077,871 
Tapani  csiee ve we Crarelsiaawieteie eh 35,910 70.1 8 2,516,462} 2,192,404) 1,978,301 
Indian: Territory: v6. hacen cee 31,000 12.6 39 392,060 TSO FSO oes ols 
DW iciite oko ctels pislars-vip eisudte Cease 55,475 40.2 10 2,231,853| 1,912,297) 1,624,615 
PISS Bel ararc te tra bias anclorchaleia eckson 81,700 18.0 22 1,470,495} 1,428,108 996,096 
TRGHUNGKY foe) career a arstoiciie ae ae 40,000 53.7 12 2,147,174) 1,858,635] 1,648,690 
TAOWESTANI Oe. 5 wectahioceiathiieeen soak 45,420 30.4 23 1,381,625] 1,118,588 939,946 
NERTM AS Mite 2 store ca we 8 aye re cake 29,895 23.2 30 694,466 661,086 648,936 
ATV LAT Cl cra ie caste iicrecnteiaeinienrac ane 9,860} 120.5 26 1,188,044} 1,042,390 934,943 
Massachusetts. 225 ccccccsesc 8,040) 348.9 Z 2,805,346] 2,238,947) 1,783,085 
METH AON e os cya ne oh the‘ cethtaree ole ee 57,430 42.2 9 2,420,982} 2,093,890] 1,636,937 
Minnesota.centte soe eee ek 79,205 22).1 19 1,751,394; 1,310,283 780,773 
MISSISSIPDE Ds vias occ elale ae 46,340 33.5 20 1,551,270} 1,289,600) 1,131,597 
Missouri eitean eincietee cnitas kan 68,735 45.2 5 3,106,665] 2,679,185) 2,168,380 
Monier: ive. nitettetheeioeie salt 8 145,310 peg 44 243,329 142,924 39,159 
INGDYBSEAS sti sanaicc out anieten 76,840 13.9 27 1,066,300} 1,062,656 452,402 
INGVSOA2 tue msiehdoss accu 109,740 0.4 52 42,335 47,355 62,266 
Newebampshireiccs: 3 c-sencen 9,005 45.7 36 411,588 376,530 346,991 
ING WS OLHO Davies ethic eis.cce recente " 7,525, 250.3 16 1,883,669| 1,444,933} 1,131,116 
Wety MOXICO. sfcie cin esis sud slcm ne 122,460 1.6 45 195,310 160,282 119,565 
New York.. SET LAMRAC Pinon aa 47,620|| 152.6 1 7,268,894} 6,003,174] 5,082,871 
Norbh:Carolinactac.cd eco cdcele tan 48,580} 39.0 15 1,893,810} 1,617,949} 1,399,750 
North TD BKOUR. naleus ctoiatetentelacs or 70,195 4.5 41 319,146 190,983 36,909 
SNe yaiavah cialis ainte fatal ola atelale Mieka tel aie 40,760} 102.0 4 4,157,545) 3,672,329] 3,198,062 
CORBA OM Arcs cs iiss, wk cjaceve me nteat 38,830 10.3 38 398,331 TE 27S cists ima are 
ORE MOTEN, IN erecta carainsatnietese.ccioredcr ave 94,560 4.4 35 413,536 317,704 174,768 
IPAM GIVADIAL NS oiois.c wraretievcrelgieree 44,985} 140.1 2 6,302,115] 5,258,113) 4,282,891 
Rhode URE ale SRO ROR big cis 1,053} 407.0 34 428,556 345,506 276,531 
South Caroling, vei.stes cake 30,170 44.4 24 1,340,316} 1,151,149 995,577 
South Dakota v5 oi alsctee careers 76,850 5.2 37 401,570 348,600 98,268 
Tennessee: sisi aiate:y/ al islsterereraaes 41,750 48.4 14 2,020,616] 1,767,518) 1,542,359 
OXAS A iil schol late eet 262,290 16 6 3,048,710} 2,235,527] 1,591,749 
Wahine sincitae ce incotinnn aacemten 82,190 3.4 43 276,749 210,779 143,963 
Vermont's... navies ea pues 9,135 37.6 40 343,641 332,422 332,286 
Virginia bela fate iaheciaveraislls Rin tpheter 40,125 46.2 17 1,854,184; 1,655,980} 1,512,565 
Washlagton.s;vschcchetaaeias 66,880| 7.7] 33 518,103} | "357,232 "116 
West VAN Rint oe sestecocsetei renee ne 24,645 38.9 28 958,800 762,794 618,457 
Wisconsin slelaieié te wanvaiwpathtakelniabe tere rece 54,450 38.0 13 2,069,042} 1,693,330] 1,315,497 
Wyoming: .S..5 pene ene 97,575 0.9 50 92,531 62,555 20,789 
Alaska.cscinentocmenttte seem 7590,884 0.1 51 63,592 32,052 33,426 
FR aWaii.:.<3:./5.cicc nc hee eee 76,449 23.9 48 154,001 @isuleeeeerteeek 


1 From Census Reports. 

2 Figures include population of Alaska, Indian Territory, and Indian reservations. 
8 Figures exclude population of Alaska, Indian Territory, and Indian reservations. 
Population of Alaska excluded. 
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ATION OF UNITED STATES.1 


1870 1860 1850 1840 1830 1820 1810 1800 1790 


38,558,371| 31,443,321] 23,191,876] 17,069,453] 12,866,020/9,638,453)/7,239,881|5,308,483/3,929,214 
13.3 10.8 7.9 8.4 6.4 4.8 3.7 6.6 4.9 
peat 964,201 771,623 590,756 iC e eae Oli fre inieiu Sala cave! |lararescomiotercuail ate aretelsrataxe 


484,471 435,450 209,897 97,574 Os Si ee ieee dia | foe states sie wile rl] eistelar a atane ell IetarnisVate eke 
560,247 379,994 DZS DAU iince cists eof ikstee cele mate Sn AeDoTe |e mba O\logreioor mele eo acne 
39,864 eed eice tap sTice Bie eeC esate’ staysvaraia)l\Stasa{a: vishersney Bre eriletoresata| |tatletate oteloyell etaiatafetey sani] tatavarsteloteets 
537,454 460,147 370,792 309,978 297,675| 275,248) 261,942) 251,002) 237,946 
125,015 112,216 91,532 78,085 76,748] 72,749} 72,674) 64,273) 59,096 
131,700 75,080 51,687 43,712 39,834; 33,039} 24,023) 14,093]......... 
187,748 140,424 87,445 54,477 SA LOO a ataaatass seal Meee eas on tsbtiete's Muaeustsll atenerererns 
1,184,109] 1,057,286 906,185 691,392 516,823} 340,989) 252,433] 162,686} 82,548 
eo reel ett ab aires excise] (ones tatah oeheya all (nvoi belo wiouste Me celdsce 5 OCS OTANI rc poecke dl keacorstig ot 
2,539,891] 1,711,951 851,470 476,183 1 5 fer 2 1s 8 en 12 ear roe eaten i ea 
1,680,637| 1,350,428 988,416 685,866 343,031} 147,178) 24,520 5,641. i ccee 


Ce ead 


1,194,020 674,913 192,214 (5) UATE eel sae or aereleatniar esel| tetas falaiiar ol paketat reteset fin cles hated ef 
364,399 LUE SUAS oecucteen ats KOT OIE Cir (NORIO wD bivintetaies aia) avaletar oinels tl ade einaeariaii| Mistentnreacens 
1,321,011; 1,155,684 982,405 779,828 687,917) 564,317) 406,511) 220,955) 73,677 
726,915 708,002 517,762 352,411 21D TOON LOSs407 |= = 1O;000| ince veteie wis] eerie), « 
626,915 628,279 583,169 501,793 399,455} 298,335) 228,705} 151,719} 96,540 
780,894 687,049 583,034 470,019 447,040} 407,350) 380,546} 341,548) 319,728 
1,457,351] 1,231,066 994,514 737,699 610,408) 523,287) 472,040} 422,845) 378,787 
1,184,059 749,113 397,654 212,267 31,639 8,896 ET (6974 PSE Neeson | Meraca asec, 
439,706 172,023 AVIA oe caters IE CeO dc cenete peel foe ke 0 kan | (oononcintal pacionad ors 
827,922 791,305 606,526 375,651 136,621); 75,448} 40,352 8,850). oe. see. 
1,721,295] 1,182,012 682,044 383,702 140,455] 66,586) 20,845].........]- 0. co0ee 


6,857 Ss Bal a Ge onc ch avicl Mati eee 
318,300]  326,073| 317,976 284,574] 269,328] 244,161| 214,460] 183,858] 141,885 
906,096] 6721035] 489,555} 373,206] 320,823} 277,575] 245,562] 211,149) 184,139 


91,874 93,516 GUIDA Gin es wale re |i mnie scdey laa \s SRO a hdl We icas SORIA (io CSAIOR RCL haan Gest EDO 
4,382,759| 3,880,735| 3,097,394| 2,428,921) 1,918,608/1,372,812) 959,049} 589,051) 340,120 
oa dts ag 869,039 753,419 737,987} 638,829] 555,500} 478,103) 393,751 

2,405 OVE 5 iam a tell o teteest a iomace Ais pup (vis. «it, Wise Si saps aoeteal Fone aise reall iewinwianet As eta wis meesars 
2,665,260} 2,339,511) 1,980,329) 1,519,467 937,903] 581,434! 230,760} 45,365]..... 


Ce eee i an ee ec 


3,521,951| 2,906,215] 2,311,786] 1,724,033] 1,348,233/1,049,458] 810,09 
217,353} °174,620| 147,545] 108,830 97,199] | 83,059 
705,606] 703,708] 668,507}  594,:98] 581,185] 502,741 


i] 602;365|° 434,373 
69,122} 68,825 
345,591) 249,073 


11,776 COX geres Merete Pen tuy aay, Niele Vista Su loln cs ethya. 6 totale cada lia/ evn Ain nice, | Gade tre ede -a [VaMenseiN) a reyeul?o! ean lner gaat 
1,258,520) 1,109,801) 1,002,717 829,210 681,904) 422,823] 261,727) 105,602} 35,691 
818,579 604,215 Les OO Ne sie stella: va |'ayet niece (aes 9 Fe teaelarehdil tied ts caine le eeiaaw cull fesceltrea aime 


330,551| 315,098] 314/120| | 291,948|\’ 280,652] 235,981] 217,895] 154,465) “85,425 
1,225,163] 1,596,318] 1,421,661| 1,239,797] 1,211,405/1,065,366] 974,600} 880,20 | 747,610 


23,955 Deere ae SOE ica PhO] [ORC eCeEL CR TCICHEICH MICRA ORE RR ne ‘ 
SACU eae ale tose veiall ejay gibtete © ba. vill siace\efesate-> 6 rift cele)ia wh wieceie fea atele iho) ar veaini'e « atatsi|bote a ecatenct 
1,054,670 775,881 305,391 BU OA te )sieels «(ele 


ee eee es es Ce eee aCe oC 


Pen ear ee eC 


6 Population of Dakota territory, 1860, 4,837. 7Land and water surface. 8 Hawaii had a 
populacvion of 89,990 according to the census Hawaiian, 1890, 

The U.S. Census estimates Porto Rico, 953,243; Philippine Islands, 6,961,339; Guam, 9.000; 
Samoa, 6,100. The Treasury estimate of the population of the U.S. for Feb. 1, 1905, is 82,678,000. 
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A hundred years ago our population of 6,000,000 was a thin fringe along the 
Atlantic slope, and Ohio was the far frontier. Since then, homes have been 
built and furnished for 75,000,000 people. More than four and a half million 
farms have been brought under cultivation. For forty years there was an 
average of 16,000 acres of wild land subdued daily. Halfa thousand cities have 
been built. It has taken thousands of years to make Europe, but Americans 
have brought as vast an area under civilization in one century. Henry M. 
Stanley says: “Treble their number of ordinary Europeans could not have 
surpassed them in what they have done. The story of their achievements 
reads like an epic of the heroic age.” 


FROM THE CENSUS OF 1900. 


POPULATION CLASSIFIED BY SEX, BY RACE, AND BY NATIVITY: 1900, 1890, AND 
1880 FOR CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES. 


PER CENT. OF POPU- PER CENT. OF 
EOP ULATION LATION INCREASE 
SDPX, RACH, OR |- = 
NATIVITY 1890 1880 
1900 1890! 1880 1900 1890 1880 to to 

1900 1890 
MOUALs eles ot 75,994,575) 62,947,714) 50,155,783]; 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 20.7 24.9 
ee ee ee ooo 
Malost ocean con: 38,816,448) 32,237,101! 25,518,820}| 51.1 51.2 50.9 20.4 25.7 
Bemale.sr ecco 87,178,127) 30,710,613} 24,636,963/| 48.9 48.8 49.1 21.1 24.0 
WVIEO aera ni aiiecavante 66,809,196) 55,101,258) 43,402,970]; 87.9 87.5 86.6 21.2 26.7 
INGETOR. oe.an are esse 8,833,994) 7,488,676| 6,580,793); 11.6 11.9 13.1 18.0 13.5 
Tdinnt seo ac 237,196 248,253 66,407 0.3 0.4 0.1 24.5) 711.4 
Mongolian....... 114,189 109,527 105,613 0.2 0.2 0.2 4.3 3.7 
@hinesessoes. cs 89,863 107,488 105,465 0.1 0.2 0.2 216.4 1.9 
Japanese...... 24,326 2,039 148}| (8) (8) (8) 1,093.0) 1,277.7 

INAYIVE. OL site 65,653,299) 53,698,154) 43,475,840|| 86.4 85.3 86.7 22. 22. 
Foreign born.....| 10,341,276| 9,249,560) 6,679,943)| 13.6 14.7 13.3 11.8 38.5 


; 1Figures include the population of Indian Territory and Indian reservations, not enumerated 
in 1880. ?Decrease. *%Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 


POPULATION CLASSIFIED BY NATIVITY: 1900 anp 1890. 


1890 to 1900 

1900 1900 PER CENT. OF 
: INCREASE 

STATE OR TERRITORY 


. Foreign Nat- For- Nat- For- 
Native . eign > eign 
born ive hana ive Sa 

Continental U. S.......... 65,653,299} 10,341,276]| 86.4 | 13.6 || 22.3 | 11 8. 
N. Atlantic Division.....| 16,283,899] 4,762,796|| 77.4 | 22.6 || 20.5 | 22.5 
8. Atlantic Division. .... 10,227,450 216,030)}| 97.9 2.1 || 18,2 3.6 
N. Central Division...... 22,174,530} 4,158,474|| 84.2 | 15.8 20.8 2.4 
8. Central Division...... 13,722,392 357,655|| 97.5 2.5 20). | Laed 
Western Division....... 3,245,028 846,321 Sh 20 39.2 9.8 


In 1900, 18.8 per cent. of native whites had both parents foreign born and 
98. one parent foreign born The numbers were 10,632,280 and 5,013,377. 
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Note furthermore that 13.7 per cent. of our people are foreign born and 27.5 
In the N. Atlantic division 22.6 are foreign born and 


born of foreign parents. 


from 1890 to 1900 in this section the growth ot the native population was not 


equal to the growth of the foreign. 


the native born is naturally rising, as these States become settled. 


MOVEMENT OF POPULATION. 


PER CENT. OF NATIVE WHITE 


POPULATION BORN— 


In the West, however, the proportion of 


POPULATION BORN— 


PER CENT. OF NATIVE NEGRO 


STATS ORAEEHITORT | Within | Without | Stateor |, Within | Without | Stateor 

state or ter-|state or ter-| territory |state or ter-|state or ter-| territory 

ritory of ritory of of birth ritory of ritory of | of birth 

residence | residence | unknown | residence | residence | unknown 
United States........... 78.1 21.6 0.3 84.0 15.7 0.3 
Continental U.S...... 78.2 21.5 0.3 84.1 15.6 0.3 
N. Atlantic Division 87.2 12.5 0.3 45.6 53.9 0.5 
S. Atlantic Division.. 87.9 12.0 0.1 91.2 8.6 0.2 
N. Central Division.. 74.0 25.7 0.3 54.8 44.6 0.6 
8. Central Division. . %O.8 24.3 0.2 85.1 14.6 0.3 
Western Division.... 49.3 49.9 0.8 23.8 74.6 1.6 


FOREIGN BORN POPULATION OF U. S. 


CLASSIFIED BY PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF BIRTH. 


PER CENT. OF 

FOREIGN-BORN POPULATION INCREASE 

COUNTRY OF | 

BIRTH 1880 | 1890 
1850 | 1860 | 1870 | 1880 | 1890 | 1900 | to | to 

1890 | 1900 
Wotal sig ss<. 2,244,602| 4,138,697| 5,567,229| 6,679,943) 9,249,547|10,341,276| 38.5| 11.8 
Austria......... 946] 25,061/  30,508| —-38,663| 123,271) 275,907| 218.8| 123.8 
i ee a Bei eam Ce ae 40,289  85,361| 118,106| 156,891] 38.4] 32.8 
See |) az,71i| 249,970) 499,404, 717,187| 4 “Boote2| .. 7Be call t ga.s|) 1Be 
ii cu 758| 35,565] 63,042| 104,468} 106,688] 81,534] 2.1] 423.6 
Denmark 30,107| 64,196] 132,543] 153,805] 106.5] 16.0 
England... 555,046, 664,160 909,092] 840,513} 36.9| 97.5 
France........, 116,402} 106,971| 113,174] 104,197; 5.8| 97.9 
Germany 1,690,533] 1,966,742| 2,784,894] 2,663,418| 41.6] 84.4 
Holland... 11 "46,802| ' 58,090] ’ 81,828} 104,931) 40.9] 28.2 
a RG See ee ee 3,737| 11,526] 62,435] 145,714) 441.7/ 133.4 
Ireland... 961,719] 1,611,304| 1,855,827| 1,854,571| 1,871,509| 1,615,459] 0.9| 913.7 
Italy... 3,64 '518| ' 17,157} ° 44,230/ '182)580| '484027/ 312.8| 165.1 
Mexico....2. 2. 13,317| 27,466] 42,435, 68,399] 77,853| 103,393| 13.8| 32.8 
Norway..... 12,678|  43,995| 114,246| 181,729] 322,665] 336,388| 77.6, 4.3 
eee ee ae 7,298] 14,436| 48,557| 147,440| 383,407| 203.6] 160.0 
Russia... 1...) 1414] _3;160| 4,644; 35,722| 182,644] 423,726 411.3| 132.0 
Scotland 70,550| 108,518) 140,835 170,136] 242/231] 233,524] 42.4) 3.6 
Sweden........ 3,559| 18,625] 97,332/ 194,337] 478,041| 572,014) 146.0) 19.7 
Switzerland.....|  13,358| 53,327/ 75,153] 88,621] 104,069] 115,593] 17.4) 11.1 
Wales.........| 29,868] 45,763 74,533/ 83,302} 100,079} 93,586] 20.1] 36. 
Other Gountries.| 56,875, 40,445] 60,701] 93,005, 127,467| 273,442! 37.1] 114. 
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IMMIGRATION STATISTICS. 
IMMIGRATION INTO THE U. 8S. BY DECADES, 
(Compiled from Reports of the Commissioner General of Immigration.) 

COUNTRY OF BIRTH 1821- 186011861- LST7OLST71L- 188 188l— 1890/1801-190011901—1904 
Austria-Hungary ......sceu scans 116,927 7,800 72,960) 858,719) 692,707) 668,546 
Canada gig catoandland Ch ke 1,545,508! 153,87 883,26 892,80: 3, 5,071 
GARMAN ost ohn sina eae care 791,907] 787,468) 718,182) 1,452,970) 505,152 
Great Britain ety Gas cubis Scary ae Cis 1,952,948) 606,896) 548,04 807,83 7, 

PPOMNO ate ea ateranetien At een ee 18,762 35,778} 486,871) 655,482) 390,179) 
PRM Ore arak raha vacuity tava Oaeercintakeibivateate ¢ 41,646) 1,728) 55,759 807,309 651,809 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark, 8,014 126,892 48,01 6,49 871,612) 
Russia and Poland.........s.... 588,816 4,586 62,25 265,088} 602,010 
Alvother OCovintriesi sci. vies aces anew. 180/355 801,828) 855,392 801,022 
AP eb Sri ae uarcasiniteoee Aiabwan ets 5,054,023) 2,814,824) 2,812,101) 5,246,618 8,687, 564 2,806, 577 
1900-1904. 
COUNTRIDS “1900 1901 1902 
AUSVIISRELU OL weaves VC Vara ieis Ws > ale Shs ere thals 114,847) 118,890) 171,989) 206,011) 177,156 
PABIGIUI Acai ec ace ce oMiate ai ath alee Ana DHREeeaT Cah hie 1,196 579 2,577 31450 8,976 
PNGPS BR ais ets ae oxtetrn kive usin cehioal  traly) csi rca 2,926 8,655 5,660 7,158 8,625 
France, inoluding Corsica... cscs cree cece eens 1,739 8,150 8,117 5,578) 9,406 
German Empire.........: 18,507} 21,651 28'304 40,086) 46,880 
GreecO.. ss csescss Ra ers AE: abe 8,771, 8,910} 8,104} 14,000] 11,848 
Italy, apetyaing Sicily and Sardinia, .........0.05 100,185) 185,996 178/375 230; 622] 108,296 
INGRHOGUIMMICIAL ie oss falar ehen een this mi tere Mca ENN 1,73 2,34 2,284 8,998 AOLG 
IN GIO are VCR AACR NAIFR SecA ala ave atycarh al Ra LATMIK TA 9,575, 12,248) 17,484) 24,461; 28,808 
Portugsl including Cape Verde and Azore Islands. 4,234 4A 1G5 5,807 9.317 6,715 
PPO IPCRITL IIA hy ek: a hos RMT Gaads Uoeraaainy lela antnn Nn aris 6,459 7,155 7,196 9,810 7,087 
Russian Empire and Finland .......seceee ee cees 90,787) 85,257; 85,257| 186,008) 145,141 
Servia, Bulgaria and Montenegro... 6... 108 O57 851 761 ‘325 
MLS arene Fees CMDR AKC Niu Nt kinee gta ate 855 $92 O75 2,080) 8,096 
BWROSR chasers rhtonre he ctennd eel WRcaeS thane 18,650) — 28,831) 80,894} 46,028) 27,768 
SSPE MORN ALIGN eo. 55,54 «5s eclae Agra s Ags SHAE sth aN 152) 2,201 2,844) 8,983) 5,023 
PRINS PEER AVON s prec crciciteariaiie.nve imines Ea 285 387 187 1,529) ABded 
United Kingdom; 
MOY LR cre a Towle) acaicasateee tr SURO Gaoa eon Beran nie! 9,951) 12,214) 18,575) 26,219) 28,626 
FVQlOAG, Cronk oi piristvuccn, ORTON. CA ROU ty Core 35,730) 30,561) 29,188} 85,810) 86,142 
BGO e LEG: oe CONG gc k erue pattie) Saba Creel on 1,792) 2'070 2,560 6,148) 11,092 
MAIER Ss us Pare h True eR MNO RACE wee MRE 764 7OL 763) 1,275 1,78 
RO TIG, CLO MOGOLUSG cy abwsdiwi veavierinotevreniee scent 18) 87 1 
TOGO) WLOLOHS, circa cent \inena ences iane 424,700) 469,287) 419,068) 814,507) 767,988 
CATRAL cn iat hion x cee ean een 1,247] 2,450! 1,640 2.2001 4,800 
CA HOA CEASE IRR RARER SRS CIERN 12,685] 6,260] 14,270; 10/068) 14'264 
GeHSLRA Gin) x saetro os, hiva Oseahae inn Sieh uerneicarentane 4,064 5,865 6, 352) 7,789 618 
TOUR AMIR Sart ucttub Seni guh MCUs wt hake 17,946) 18,598) 22,271) 20,066) 26,186 
Miieta Se as os theca ua Teka Leo 30, 178 | 
Anaersit Taamanis, er Zoaland, and Pacific ik ey oe 
ands, not specified ‘ 
British North America itt AG 
Central Amerioa .........05 tule 678 "714 
MeSiGO nc vackroe CNAs art apart arene 528 1,009 
BOUtH AMEMORS we sons cal ARN GhChececemacn one 589 1,667 
Waeat Tmmita, "Sh y'cc Gorin sem itis Coton cana 8,170} 10,198 
All Other Countriesis con. ccna mci Oetnte 25 90 
Total immigrants PPR ererO ART phy AAT Rs erent Pi’ 448,572) 487, = 648,748) 857,046) 812, 870 


More than ontichien of recent immigration is Ttalian, n 


than one-half are It 
is mpercvely 48, 24 and 25 


er cent, 
f the whole number of 


early one-quarter Hungarian; more 
ian oilers or Russian (largely Hebrew), q a 


‘Their percentage of illiteracy 


immigrants in the fiscal yoar onding June 80, 1904, 606,019 oame 
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through the customs district of New York, 55,940 through Baltimore, 60,278 through Boston, 
19,467 through Philadelphia, 9,036 through San Francisco, and 31,756 through ee LOA also 
30,374 through Canadian ports. 

The reported occupations of immigrants arriving during the fiscal year 1904 were as follows: 
Laborers, 210,426; servants, 104,937; farm laborers, 85,850; tailors, 23,508; merchants and dealers, 
19,848; carpenters, 13,404; shoemakers, 10,567; clerks, 10.420; mariners, 10,326; miners, 9,110. 
The number of professional immigrants (including 1,169 actors, 2,226 engineers, 1,419 musici:: s, 
and 1,983 teachers) was 13,265; of skilled laborers, 152,191; miscellaneous (including unskili <), 
432,722; no occupation (including children under fourteen years of age), 214,692. 

. The total number of alien immigrants refused admission to the United States in the fiscal year 
ending 1904 was 7,994, of which 4,798 were paupers or persons likely to become public charges, 
1,560 persons with loathsome or contagious diseases, 1,501 contract laborers, 33 insane, 16 id ots, 
35 convicts, 9 prostitutes, 3 persons who attempted to bring in prostitutes, 38 assisted immigrants, 
on returned in one year after landing, 479 returned within three years because here in violation 
of law. 


COMPILED FROM THE U. S. BULLETIN OF COMMERCE AND FINANCE FOR APRIL, 1904. 


The largest elements in recent immigration were: 


% 1899 1900 1901 1902 1903 
Southern RUE cardi. corel ts Sa fates Bio arose ble 65,639 84,346 115,704 152,915 196,117 
BG Heerera iets oer J ce at Siete ,ciokes on) s/h 28,466 46,938 43,617 69,620 82,343 
Scandinavian. . a 23,249 32,952 40,277 55,780 79,347 
Hebrew....... 5 37,415 60,764 58,098 57,688 76,203 
German =n es 26,632 29,682 34,742 51,686 71,782 
Erish::. 32,345 35,607 30,404 29,001 35,366 
Slovak. .... e3 15,838 27,243 29,343 36,934 34,427 
Croatian and Slovenian... RAN Sse 8,632 17,184 17,928 30,233 32,907 
Pa ietereH) IMIG US POMC Gee a ts <tet snes) at oo ainies ala; deo, od one a Saale yaisis © alana’ Soles $16. $19. 
Per cent. of immigrants who have been in the United States before....... 9.5 8.9 
QUOTATIONS. 


The United States Industrial Commission, which made one of the most 
thorough studies of immigration ever undertaken, says in its Final Report that 
“St is a hasty assumption which holds that immigration during the nineteenth 
century has increased the total population.’’ In his new book, ‘‘The Slav 
Invasion and the Mine Workers,’’ Dr. P. J. Warne says that the coming of the 
Slavs into the mining districts of Pennsylvania since 1880 has determined the 
number of births in the older, English-speaking portion of the population. 
More recently still, Mr. Henry Gannett, well known for his statistical work in 
connection with the Census, in a hitherto unpublished statement, says: ' 


I do not think that our population has been materially, if at all, increased by immigration. 
On the contrary, I think that our population would be almost, if not quite, as numerous if the 
great flood of immigration which began in 1847 had never reached our shores. 


Mr. Gannett believes that the mixture of our blood with that of Germany, Ire- 
land and Scandinavia has been an advantage, but he also believes that a mixture 
with the blood of the ‘‘new”’ immigration ‘‘can have only a bad effect.”” Finally, 
in a recent article, Mr. Robert Hunter, of the University Settlement in New 
York, puts the case very clearly as follows: 


The fathers and mothers of the American children can be chosen, and it, is in the power of 
Congress to decide upon what merits. . . . No nation has ever had a social responsibility of 
greater magnitude. The future of American society, industry, religious faith, political institutions, 
may be decided in a way quite marvellous by the governing powers of this country.. The worst 
aspect of the whole matter is that the selfish forces interested in promoting immigration in every 
conceivable way, are deciding all these questions for us. The ones who come and the numbers 
who come depend largely upon the steamship companies. Whether we have more Hungarians 
than Italians, or Syrians than Greeks, or Scandinaytans than Slavs, depends to a very large extent 
upon their ports, their passage rates and their success in advertising and soliciting. . . . 
believe that this country may be ruined by leaving the volume and quality of immigration almost 
entirely to the decision of the steamship companies. . . . The'skill of their_agents decides 
wheher we shall have one race or another come in great masses to our shores. . . . we 
let the steamship companies and the railroads, wanting cheap labor, alone, we shall not decide 
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what immigrants will be better for coming, and what ones the country needs. They will decide 
it for us. . . . Our governing bodies . . . inthe past _. . .. have failed to consider 
the welfare of the people, either immigrants or Americans. The decision has been made as a 
result of pressure brought to bear upon public officials by private and selfish interests. Our 
national Reaenateeintiog may be changed; our love of freedom, our religion, our inventive faculties, 
our standard of life. All of the things, in fact, for which America has been more or less distinctive 
among the nations, may be entirely altered. Our race may be supplanted by another, by an 
Asiatic one, for instance, and not because it is better so, nor because it is for the world’s good. 
On the contrary, it is in order that individuals interested in steamships may be benefited, and in 
att that employers may have cheaper labor. These selfish forces may be disguised, but they 
are there. 


A NOVEL PLEA FOR IMMIGRATION. 


BY ERNEST CROSBY OF IN THE ARENA. 


“Immigrant children learn quickly in our schools, and most of them, especially the Jews 
from Eastern Europe, and the Italians, take high positions, holding their own, as a rule, with our 
native-born children. Where we do fall short too often is in physique. More of us are hollow-chested , 
sloping-shouldered, and nervous than is the case with the ordinary European, and especially with 
the peasant. From the purely scientific standpoint of, breeding, we have every interest to admit 
the sturdy farm hand, just as weimport the Percheron horse or the Southdown sheep. Whether 
the man can read and write or understand the!Constitution is a matter of trifling importance in 
comparison. His children will learn all that quickly enough. But he will not know how to vote, 
we are told. When you consider the fact, however, that nearly one-half of our educated Americans 
vote diametrically nel the other half, it is hard to see how the addition of a few uneducated 
voters cando much harm. Whichever way the ballot of the immigrant is cast, he will have about 
half of the American people with him, and they should bear the responsibility for the result, not he. 
Examinations in the three ‘R’s’ let in the anemic crook and sharper and ‘shyster lawyer,’ the gambler 
and the pawnbroker, and all that precious parasitic fraternity which lives by its wits and gravitates 
to the cities, shutting out the independent, self-supporting, brawny son of the soil whom most we 
need. /I can not in justice overlook ‘our faults nor be!blind to the‘fact that the?good points of 
other races supply our de‘iciencies, and I have already hinted at some of them. In the great 
century of music, none of our blood produced a work of even the third class. We have never had a 
painter who could rank among the first score or two of great artists. We must go to Germany for 
our highest philosophy’and to France for the most finished elegance of thought and manners. We 
know little of the joy of living. We take our holidays sadly, and laugh with mental reservations. 
The Europeans come to us with a new capacity for mirth, a genius for jovialty and sociability. 
Are these ingredients to be despised? For a few years he may navigate our streets with his hand-organ 
or his plaster-casts and frequent his genial cafe, but before long he must fit himself to our Procrustean 
bed, and at last we find him at work in the regulation store or at rest before the rigid bar or at the 
taciturn dairy-lunch counter. Is it desirable that we should compass sea and land in this way to 
make a proselyte? Should we reduce the whole world to one dead level? And not content with 
stifling the originality of the immigrant, we must needs carry our missionary zeal for uniformity to 
foreign lands in the hope of destroying all individuality. In Anglo-Saxonizing India and Japan 
we are crushing out the most wonderful of arts beyond a possibility of resurrection. We are the 
Goths and Vandals of the day. We are the Tartars and the Turks.” And the countries which we 
overrun have each its own priceless heritage of art and legend which we ruthlessly stamp under foot.” 


IMMIGRATION. 
FOR YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 1904. 
Austria-Hungary. sce ase e eee y os 165,793 Sootlandiy ax wate mice cee Oe eae 14,451 
Belesunawre: tot eral br ine aatee ahaha’ sce 4,286 'WiRleni ts Sse ssracburtrens an 2,290 
Denmark. : one 9,179 || Europe not specified. ............... 9 
FPANDG) Nae). Vou eithes prGrans as a 9,971 — 
German Hmpire 42,829 Total Puro pes. <r cn on eae cn 758,591 
GrOALE ec eet er areras rity ewe tetera 9,610 | Totel-Asia.. sy. Puaatare eae eee 25,237 
Teall yes nce iuatem hata heueik atanaieheceenieiocanats 156,764 ———— 
Netherlands ts. imbue aa wera nares S78 | ATTIOB: ot ohoct in Co CG UR toe EMRE net eee 996 
NOrway: a crokorctccmastalpione sure erste: 24,152 || Australia, Tasmania, etc............. 1,809 
Portugal \6tGi ti snnos sav to te eb aie ts 5,583 || Philippine Islands. .. ...5<...ss.<. ces 121 
RUGUMBTAUE 5s foci Fes sfc sehen RE IPT el 5,135 |) Pacific islands, not specified.......... 83 
Russia... ..... nave uAyR Ce EIN: Rap eeamReee Ee 161,610 || British North America.............. 3,070 
Servia, Bulgaria, ete... 2.0.1... e ee eae 1,254 || CentralfJAmerica..............0.-005 995 
SODA: 5 (2's, Suanailailelecan leettnta Rene nen weap oe Bere 2, OQ2 | MOSICON. sos hcrcitarsreieisile eeme nue IE ene ee 1,814 
Brvedenis. as. Webi lean ahem anea Beate 235780) SOUND  AIMEPIGH,.\. os 05 sm tinier a neonate 2,492 
Switzerland. |... '\c(. suns eine 448531) Weat indiegic ics sale cme ayeaenaee 13,663 
Durkey in HUrope.,.n5 eee ees f\3,072 || Other Countries. .........0-..cs000- 128 
United Sapedon: \r whe —_———— 
BRUTE. 42. is wile outa ta ta eater ee REE See 7,010.1 ae Grand Totals |. 2%... selene 
MP UTGLAHA oo, vc Woke 1)149,419 ; adn 
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MARRIAGE, BIRTH AND DEATH RATES. PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. 
ANNUAL AVERAGE 
STATISTICS FOR 1891-1900. FOR EACH 1,000 INHABITANTS. 
(Compiled from the Statistical Year Book of the German Empire, 1903.) 


COUNTRIES Marriages | Births! | Deaths! rae ot 
8.0 37.1 26.6 10.6 
8.7 40.4 29.7 10.7 
7.9 28.9 19-1 9.8 
7.2 30.2 17.4 12.7 
7.5 22.1 21.5 0.6 
8.2 36.1 22.2 13.9 
Gud 35.3 24.7 10.6 
7.3 32.5 18.4 14.2 
6.6 30.4 16.2 14.2 
8.6 47.1 33.5 13.6 
6.9 32.0 19.4 12.7 
Sor 41.5 27.2 14.4 
8.0 35.3 30.0 5.3 
5.9 27.1 16.3 10.8 
VMate 28.7 19.4 9.3 
RCS ARIOY. WV EUORE So cvs.c sia ec)e 5 a's ween: ane vere oisiarsts 7.8 30.0 18.2 17 
TRUSTS 2. SoS ty ptr evio 0) ced ithe. yates Oxo eer eae eect rer 4.8 23 .0 18.2 4.8 
Sone any esr aa lc'e iefeo asos0.« so] aiayers a) wigatace 0/443 7.2 30.7 18.7 11.9 


1 Not including still-born. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


The United States had a birth-rate of 31.5 in the census year of 1880, 
though all census birth rates are admittedly too low. For 1890 it was 26.68. 
The birth-rate for 1900 was 27.2. Few of the States publish records of births. 
The birth-rate for Connecticut averaged 23.6 for 1850-60; 22.7, 1861-70; 24.6, 
1871-80; 23.0, 1881-90; 24.1, 1891-1900, and 22.4 for 1901-1902. 

In Rhode Island, owing probably to immigration, the birth-rate has 
somewhat risen. In 1870 it was 24.0; in 1880, 22.9; 1890, 24.7; 1900, 25.8. 
In Massachusetts it has fallen. It was 28.08 in 1851; 29.28, in 1860; 26.25, in. 
1870: 24.80, 1880; 25.81, 1890; 26.16, 1900, and 24.58, 1902. 

Comparing the statistics of Europe for 1896 and the U. S. 1890, the coun- 
tries with the highest birth-rates were Russia, Hungary, Austria, and those 
with the lowest, France, Ireland, the United States, Sweden. Birth statistics 
are evidently effected by the extent to which pee ne of births is practiced 
in different countries, but generally speaking the more uncivilized the race, the 
higher the birth-rate. In India the birth-rate is said to be 48. In the U.S. in 
1890, it was 26.35 for whites, 29.07 for colored, and 38.29 for whites with both 
parents foreign. But all rates of the census are undoubtedly too low, owing to 
faulty registration. ; ; # 

Birth-rates also undoubtedly vary with economic conditions, Von Meyr 
showed that birthsin Bavaria from 1835 to 1860 rose and fell diversely with the 
price of rye. 

M. Leroy-Beaulieu shows statistically that ‘ta low birth-rate goes hand in hand with high 
wages and the spread of education,” and that ‘‘it also appears to be particularly associated with 
democratic aspirations, and still more with a lessening of religious belief on the part of the people 
and a modification of the old ideas of resignation and submission to their lot.’”” j 

Dr. John 8. Billings says: ‘‘It is probable that the most important factor in the change is 
the deliberate and voluntary avoidance or prevention of child-bearing on the part of a steadily 
inereasing number of married people, who not only prefer to have but few children, but who 
know how to obtain their wish.’” re ; i 

Dr. Cyrus M. Edson agrees with Dr. Billings that ‘‘the voluntary avoidance and prevention 
of child-bearing is steadily increasing,’ but thinks that the principal cause is the physical and 
nervous deterioration of the women of the United States: and this, he asserts, is largely due to 
the severe strain of modern life and education.” ; 

(Wor references for these quotations, see article by J. L. Brownell, Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Sciences, July, 1894.) 
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BIRTHS PER 1,000 MARRIED WOMEN, 


(From Report of the Royal Commission on the Decline of the Birth Rate and Mortality of Infants 
in New South Wales.) 


AGE OF MOTHER 1881 1891 1901 


20-24 458 416 397 
25-29 415 354 299 
30-34 339 292 227 
35-39 274 236 173 


The commission states that they found the practice of ‘“‘prevention’”’ to be 
general among all classes. They consider it the principal factor in the declining 
birth rate. The people seem to think that in the deliberate curtailing reproduc- 
tion they have found a panacea for the ills of life. 


ILLEGITIMACY. 


THE FOLLOWING TABLE IS FROM DR. ALBERT LEFFINGWELL’S “ILLEGITIMACY,” 
EXCEPT THE LAST COLUMN: 


NUMBER TO EACH 1,000 BIRTHS (STILL-BIRTHS EXCLUDED). 


1869 1870 1885 1886 1887 1888 1889 18961 


ErOlan div ais siete ce sieveicieiere eons 29 27 28 27 28 29 28 26 
FRUBSIGE an a eee eG caer alba wre an ol 28 28 28 PH 28 27 27 31 
Holand yo. Vee ie elacence Mee 36 35 31 32 32 31 33 29 
PSRVRU AOU ARAL: it eany sear telisfics cies sual ie. Sseroraclisi| oneiexemasne 50 49 48 48 47 45 
England and Wales........ 58 56 48 47 48 46 46 42 
HED teas Seas ates aaa ech 56 BS > haha Drala ev ahee ave l| cote chats ei rane aval tell trate eaten eee een 
RIE Scart TORE eC SRG eae 60 64 76 75 75 74 73 64 
BERHOOS Mice cutscene e 75 75 80 82 82 85 84 88 
BS BIBI Hines th hie ie en wc ho 71 72 87 87 88 87 88 87 
IPIisera leat % idensemt, slates alae 78 79 82 82 82 80 SO SAEs tote a 
(ASAT Y ialaetaictin dejan ees 70 68 84 83 84 84 85 85 
BScoplatidiact.'. 5 aca peas swt 98 96 85 82 83 81 79 72 
INOL WAY 2 es ciere vs Ws rsaiarare 85 91 79 79 Wie 76 74 71 
IONIC? ate scsiatereielty ays stan ie 114 111 100 97 97 93 93 101 
NCOCLOND hia ete, & cihlc ecules) et slarera 102 104 104 102 105 102 101 107 
AROMY Anas ea aieenclecaterelvierl 136 137 130 129 128 125 ts a Weer rh 
Rayirialsinnciscee veer ate 179 164 139 139 138 140 peo el Paeaee er 
BUSTIER S cick cece eo. werd 138 131 147 147 147 146 147 145 


_ 4Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statistics. He does not give figures for Prussia, Bavaria, ete., but 
gives Germany 91. 


According to the Bulletin de I Inst., etc., vol. vii., illegitimacy is increasing 
in Italy, France, Austria, Hungary, Belgium, Roumania, Servia, and Massa- 
chusetts, and decreasing in England, Scotland, Holland, Norway, and Denmark. 

For the United States we kave few statistics. Mulhall puts the rate at 70 for 
the period 1865-78. Statistics of illegitimacy, however, ae not always furnish 
a true test of immorality. They are obviously affected, as in France, e.g., by 
the extent to which births are prevented. They are also affected, by the 
difficulties attendant upon legal marriage, as in Bavaria. 

Says Dr. Leffingwell (pp 41-42): 


Does the reader believe that the highest appreciation of chastity depends upon the spiritual 
acceptance of Calvinistic theology; in reverence for the sanctity of the Sabbath, and abhorrence 
of the Papacy? Let him ponder over the statistics of Scotland, and explain why this land of 
strictest Sabbath-keeping and purest Calvinism exhibits double the illegitimacy of Fngland 
every year . . . Does he claim that the infallible creed of the Roman Catholic Church insures 
its adherents’ superiority in morals? Then upon this hypothesis he must explain why Austria 
and Bavaria are so low down on this scale. . . . Many countries where popular education is 
widely diffused among all classes, such as Denmark, Norway and Sweden, Prussia, Saxony and 
Scotland, show a high rate of illegitimacy, while in some others, such as Russia and Ireland, 
the rate is very low. nee 
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DEATH RATE PER 1,000 POPULATION 
(From U. S. Census Bulltin 15, 1904.) 


Twenty- 
1890 five years 1900 

1876-1900 
LUIS BSED em ENB Se. Ss ERE romeo Coles Sekt ER ea eel ae ia 29.4 28.6 25.4 
Pec eIRN EE EOS Sain sts, ate ey quretatiect oe ae ween 20.6 20.1 19.3 
SEENON tear ee Pee Pea. s nae) ay) ate STE season nm, a econ. slope oe, 19.0 18.3 16.9 
Tnerral Te ISS Ye VUE Cee eee Sn en ene in ee pa mn ee es ae 19.5 19.1 18.2 
PATE Ga Mey Seah cto tie a ons cha vac ha garle lays tahoe cou) ai ate (or.a: 2S a eceie ode iew 6 22.8 21.9 21.9 
(CPR TOGTO TE SPIES TE bare Gn ERO Opl a ase Bho ro ROTC N NERA Goer ren 24.4 24.2 22).1 
EREAAS SEEN Mirco enya erst SPL Rane ciate Siete Wale soa ce. evel obioarees 24.0 23-7 21.8 
LEE SANE Taye, SHEE ce) Cust a PRN neon Does oh tact Bee me a ee 32.4 32.3 26.9 
GRIN AN NCEP ofa rce 3 8s 52 char nh eye = (Rtrchiot ean tere rie ack Wis dete ce dia, chia, ate 18.2 18.2 19.6 
EGR Yee Ie cases nie. Hae he I REN td Wekaten eons ods eal 26.4 26.5 22.8 
Js ESTES 2813 Pe ee eA eg ea ene a 20.5 20.3 17.8 
PSUR MIEDN oe WC chs Cali eh irsh Scans OS) ertw wee ticle “Sie HMA a ue Pate Taek 17.9 16.6 15.9 
Pinel MINNA Ie 1 fag alco n'a Sau sn oho aap ea doy aes Soeae TU ewe ie whee 19.7 19.2 18.5 
SUEPELELE 9 SS, SE pea Sn RS EP eC oe a 32.5 30.3 28.7 
UEC ADM ec ee oat gs | avo olauase aie yepaselis woe: oboe a bee: oseie alche Be St 17.0 16.8 
eae OPA Pe eee yas ops Soe aia /eiiny Seal Sesame Pa Neko Hib Sases aenrd 20.8 20.6 19.3 
Wasted States (reristration Area). tf s.ei.ciaeis alee eter ahve ec laleceisliene 19.6 Sees 17.8 


Average for twenty years, 1878-1884, 1888-1900. 


In 1900 the registration was more complete. The “registration” area 
means areas where there are adequate officialreturns. ‘‘Non-registration”’ areas 
are those where the census enumerators made the reports, or where the 
official reports were too defective to be adequate. The registration area 
now covers 29,000,000 of the population and in the registration area it is 
estimated that the death rate of 1900 was 17.8, but the census states that 
as the non-registration area was largely rural the real death rate was between 
17.8 and 15.4, (the rural registration rate). 


DEATHS AND DEATH RATES FROM CERTAIN CAUSES, FOR THE REGISTRATION 
AREA, 1900 anv 1890. 
(From Twelfth Census.) 


INCREASE OR DE- 
5 Alec Aon Se On BOO poe CREASE IN DEATH 
CAUSE l RATE, 1890 ro 1900 
1900 1890 1900 1890 Increase | Decrease 
IP TGV TIED joredoy ayer eaiav cae « 60a 55,296 36,752 191.9 186.9 B AOR aie e cance. 
Constimiption!, 0.5. <i6 es os os 54,898 48,236 190.5 eR I ee 3 54.9 
Heart CISCASE*s tsk ce sels one 38,608 23,939 134.0 121.8 5 SF | ree ae 
Diarrhoeal diseases?........... 24,509 20,457 85.1 OST Hivcc ea xcctae' a 19.0 
Diseases of the kidneys!........ 24,124 11,736 83.7 59.7 we 0% Ndideleratoetes 
TSOPLORIV Soa ecleiei ole wie Side Yigle 19,173 9,631 66.6 49.0 DOIN have denrent 
Dicer: x PERNA PR a aris, sais see 17,296 9,410 60.0 47.9 i eh ee aor 
10 Et AD, ae oe ge Rene ae 15,558 8,823 54.0 44.9 Oy eee craters 
PSe UGH tthe) oie fois. oak cscs ss 13,903 14,632 48.3 AE Warasiditodinad 26.1 
Cholera-infantum............. 13,758 15,659 47.8 Ds a ell aretenslayacthe 31.9 
Lebility and atrophy.......... 13,108 17,427 45.5 fA « Hn RS PP ee 43.1 
Inflammation of the brain and 
PUPS TELS Nich Sate ea) co we ae fells 12,026 9,666 41.8 ADL i atal ses tereys 7.3 
PV UOT? erie oleh -fe ara Alas alsvekest 10,201 13,786 35.4 ZO), bie dixianeera tapes 34.7 
AS HOLE LOVED site. we vg! «9 wielela ee 9,749 9,097 33.8 BO. Bh eaiealen dace 12.5 
baila (seed: Pern ch ew RN RO Re. SC Crh f 6,882 1,215 23.9 6.2 UAT Ae Vaietaiok ae 
Diseases of the brain.......... 5,307 6,055 18.6 BOSD Pl earercuaytans 12.8 
NOM Wateseets deed viele ei sie’ aei'eieelela 2,830 5,432 9.8 PRN a ap ad eat PC 17.8 
Malarial fever: ect... ene ae 2,526 3,773 8.8 LOL Din Wea maeveety 10.4 


1{Including general tuberculosis. 2 Including pericarditis. Including cholera morbus, colitis 
diarrhea, dysentery, and enteritis. ‘Including Bright’s disease. 
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SOCIAL PROGRESS 
MORTALITY STATISTICS TABLE. 


OCCUPATION 


Males. All occupations. . 


Professional 
Architects, artists and 
teachers of art, ete... 
Clergymen 
Engineers and surv’r’s 
Journalists 
Lawyers... 
Musicians and teachers 
of music 
Physicians ene 
Teachers (school).. 
Others of this class.. 


GOD VISES: sul eelwine wie e's 
ankers, brokers and 
officials of companies 
Collectors, auctioneers 
and agents. oo. . s+. 
Others of this class.... 


Mercantile and trading. . 
Apothecaries, pharma- 
cists, etc.. 
Commercial travelers. . 
Merchants and dealers. 
Hucksters and peddlers 
Others of this class... . . 


Public entertainment... . 
Hotel and _ boarding- 
house keepers.. 
Saloon and restaurant. 


Personal service, police 
and military ....... 
Barbers & hairdressers. 
Janitors and sextons.. . 
Policemen, watchmen 
and detectives.. 
Soldiers, orks 
marines (U.S.)... 
Others of this class.. 


“and 


Laboring and servant..... 
Labor (not agricultur- 
a 


Manufacturing and me- 
chanical industry... 
Bakers & confectioners 
Blacksmiths:......... 
Boot and shoe makers . 
Brewers, distillers and 
TEOtifiers. 3 Vos oleae 
Bunenen Bi vie Fea are Wa cas Ne 
Cabinetmakers and up- 
holsterers.......... 
Carpenters and joiners. 
Cigarme aker s and tobac- 
Cbrnnosivers. printers 
and pressmen 
Cogpers®.. 2 ico Ving he 
Engineers and firemen 
(not locomotive).... 


Death Rate 
a op) OCCUPATION 
ation | 1990 | 1890 
5,575,745| 15.0] 13.8} Glass blowers and glass 
———|——_-] —— WORKens:: Anu acs ekic 
203,104} 15.3} 15.7| Hat and cap makers... 
Tron and steel workers.. 
19,587} 11.7} 12.4) Leather makers....... 
23,485| 28.5) 18.2 Leather workers..... 
86,539! 8 .:2)".6.16l) © Machinists, 255 432.4 
9,021} 15.0} 16.8} Marble & stonecutters.. 
28,597 17.2} 17.7| Masons (brick & stone) 
Mill and factory oper- 
16,008} 15.2} 16.0 atives (textile) ..... 
29,622) 19.9) 21.6} Millers (flour & grist)... 
20,135| 12.2) 10.4} Painters, glaziers and 
SO MOLES ane varnishers... 
——__|___|—"| Plasterers and white- 
424,781} 18.5} 9.8 WASHOE Cons lave niaveie a 
Plumbers and gas and 
278,137] 13.6) 11.2 steamfitters ....... 
Tailors. eerie meena 
43,480] 11.8) 4.7 bees us au tinware 
73,958} 18.1} 10.7 Okhers Of this class.. 
29,256) 15.1 .| Agriculture, transporta- 
——|—_——] —--- tion and other out- 
493,994) 12.1] 12.3 door... 
Boatmen and canalmen 
14,728] 18.3] 16.2} Draymen, hackmen, 
25,989} 5.7) 5.8 teamsters, etc...... 
228,899} 16.4] 14.7 Farmers, planters and 
33,482} 12.0} 14.1 farm laborers....... 
190,896] 7.4) ... Gardeners, florists, nur- 
- serymen, vinegrowers 
87,888} 15.4] 14.5) Livery stable keepers 
and hostlers........ 
19,969) 22.3) 14.9 Lumbermen, raftsmen. 
67,919} 13.3] 14.4 Miners and quarrymen. 
———|-——-| _- Sailors, pilots, fishermen 
and oystermen ..... 
149,164] 12.9) 15.4; Steam R.R. employees. 
40,007} 10.4} 12.5} Stockraisers herders 
19,493} 16.6) 17.2 and drovers........ 
Others of this class... .. 
43,145] 15.4] 16.2 
All other occupations... . 
14,851] 12.1) 22.7 
31,668} 10.9} ....| Females. All occupations 
800,983] 20.2} 22.6) Musicians and teachers of 
MUSIC ets ten oes 
719,647} 20.7| 25.3} Teachers in schools...... 
81,386] 15.5} 12.9} Stenographers and type- 
—_——_—__|——__|——_|___ writers............... 
pater oa clerks and 
.|1,796,928)} 13.8) 13.0) copyists.............0 
39,181] 12.3] 14.6] Hotel Ade boarding house 
56,840] 18.3} 15.6 KkeOOperses sialic. wadsreanee 
96,662} 9.4] 15.3! Laundresses............ 
Nurses and midwives... . 
5;840|; 1927) 14.07) Servantse: oobi one 
38,228] 16.1] 14.9] Artificia) flower and pa- 
per boxmakers....... 
24,787| 18.0} 15.3} Cigarmakers and tobacco 
LEO, LLOS-F4 621 LS.8) ie workers ess. Ae 
Mill and factory opera- 
25,581) 18.7) 16.3) tives (textile) ........ 
Malliners\ Saye isktco eek 
54,374) 12.1} 11.1] Dressmakers,seamstresses 
11,020) 23.8] 21.5) Telegraph and telephone 
OPCFAatOTS.. cscs ees 
71,388) 15.7] 13.6} All other occupations. ... 


Popu- 
lation 


150,783) 


’ 


108,992 
8,603 


48,634 
83,856 


19,708 
446,140 
1,528,241 
8,178 
185,552 
958,778 
34,296 
32,529 
13,078 
38,890 


47,747 
129,472 


90,662 
1,587,874 
o1'o64 
33,780 
72,713 


403} 801 
12,624 
12,838 

162,392 
29,122 

195,176 


7,801 
428,130 


Death Rate 
1900 | 1890 
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MARITAL CONDITION. PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. 
FOR EVERY 1,000 PERSONS OF 15 YEARS OLD AND UPWARD. 
(From the Statistical Year Book of the German Empire, 1903.) 


COUNTRIES MALES FEMALES TOGETHER 


ue] fo} >} 

(2/3/12 ]Slel zl 2] 3)/2/ 3] 2813 

3 op q 6 q ao | ‘a 6 = Ey) ° q 

o | re en eat al ee LE i ele ed Be Dolce ie i 

Heatley) ese ey ece [IS on eotey pl ( pee (epee s |e Ne 

ZS IEBIA Zale 4 E|A 

Austria-Hungary. 1 | 380) 497; 121) 1 | 404} 510} 83 1 

gium. 0 | 416] 470] 112} 1 | 439] 473] 86] O 

Denmark 3 | 366] 506] 123] 4 | 375] 528] 92 | 4 

France 1 | 313] 537| 147] 2 | 343] 544/110 | 2 

Germany. 1 | 352) 519] 124! 3 | 378] 533) 86 | 2 
Italy : .. | 326] 537] 136]....| 365] 536) 98 

Wepnertands fncnis.. 6 sc eccele sens 1899] 427| 516] 55 | 1 | 399} 493] 104] 2 | 413] 504] 80] 1 

SEEN ES aro cle gn one 1896] 248] 687] 64 |... .| 145] 731) 122]... .] 198] 708] 92 |.... 

[SASS 1 eras pene a i I ee 1899} 432) 506] 61 |....| 411] 468] 120)... .| 421] 486] 92 |.... 

Switzerland sedis. ss ale as 1888] 446] 488] 60 | 4 | 410] 455] 127) 7 | 427] 471) 95] 5 
Wuited Kingdom. :0..........:. 1891} 405] 540) 54 |....| 386] 499] 114]....] 395) 518] 85 
(SEAN EILG oe ee NON Rm ee eee 1891] 462} 484) 52 |... .| 449] 438] 119]... .| 451] 460] 88 
CELTS EG yoo ge el 1901| 559] 382] 58 |... .] 496] 370] 132]....] 527] 376] 96 
iniconilanid sich). tec sche s 1891] 577| 392| 30 |....| 340] 591] 68]....| 483] 471] 45 

Naw sealant = Seo ee ey 1891| 521] 440] 37 |....] 393] 535] 71)... .} 463] 483] 53 |.... 

Cape of Good Hope. ............ 1891] 466} 503] 30 |....| 310} 570] 119]... .] 388] 536] 74 |.... 


In the U.S., according to the census of 1870, the proportion of the married 
to the total population was 37.8; in 1880 it was 37.7; in 1890, 35.7; in 1900, 36.5; 
but of the last figure the census says ‘‘the losses in proportion of the unmarried 
among the total population are due to a decrease in the proportion of children.” 

Few States publish the statistics of marriages, but the States which do so 
all show a lowering proportion. 


PROPORTION OF MARRIAGES TO 1,000 OF POPULATION. 
COMPILED FROM STATE REPORTS. 


1870 1880 1890 1900 

COO DCCHOCU eo aie. a ei'osaa/s oe Nie. ovale 9.0 7.6 8.4 7.6 
Massachusetts................ 10.1 8.7 9.3 8.6 
Rete eee eater ee: oy ara ie' Xra 9.5 9.0 9.0 8.8 
ode been des st, esa kv o saa s.6 10.8 10.1 9.2 9.2 
AVIA OENE astpecgh stig csi a. Gh isi c\'e'0) BS eve a 8.8 8.1 8.7 8.3 
ETO MIQAIL ve cate.) cre a¥e alole ans lo 8.2 9.1 8.9 9.6 


The following table from Prof. Mayo-Smith’s Statistics and Sociology shows 
the same tendency in Europe. 


ANNUAL NUMBER OF PERSONS MARRIED TO 1,000 OF POPULATION. 


Aver- 
COUNTRY. age. 1891 1892 1893 

1871-90 
OP AVIS RS METI IIED sve ere, a adnarsfarnneiey «bs/0\'s0 5) ¢ 16.4 16.2 15.9 15.8 
England and Wales............-..02005 15.6 15.6 15.4 14.7 
Ttaly Beat aad atelibne Sty eiale vakelb: alae aod efte areraed ialaly 15.6 15.0 15.0 14.7 
RE ETI Cote alee cciraciva ate ashore Re MET ale AC ele 8 abe 15.4 15.0 15.2 din'e 
PDAS ARS EALR NS ass "10 cohen coe ole soot Sie Advice PS-4 a Sie 15.2 13.6 13.6 14.1 
EN OMATIO Aaa: conte och 'ahe aval aid ie lal an, ames hale 16.1 14,2 14.4 14.6 
Switzerland...... We Sree Sabai ch ise elias erie ha 14,7 14,4 14.8 14.7 
ARSENE ULE eo cer cen ote Siar, chad alate ala alk, vase bute 14.2 14.8 15.4 16.2 
OMAR TICRa tein) pens aiavaratstceeeneuh cla jeral acer ecn reir 13.9 13.9 14.1 13.2 
BI GER Ar crave caren te aiiecas Gia) ral al ap pirertwh i o\ssne deh 1377 13.2 12.7 12.8 
SW OCEAN cles tisialats) ay ah snetentwiay a, «ray cumiges & is ya 7, 11.4 Ri 
Beer ip ee eran Stee Ne drelnaiie Cos trees ones cites 3a 3 9.0 9.2 9.3 9.4 
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MALE POPULATION AND MARITAL CONDITION. UNITED STATES. 
(From the Census for 1900.) 


RACE, NATIVITY, 
NATIVITY OF 
PARENTS, OR MARI- 
TAL CONDITION, 


Total males... . 


eC a 


o me eee 8 


ary 


ice. 
Unknown... 


Divorced. ....... 
Unknown........ 


Foreign born white 


Divorced, ....... 
Unknown........ 


Native white, both 
parents native, 
Single . Pr 
Married. . 
Widowed . 
Divorced, . a 
Unknown........ 


Native white, one 


Re eee ee ane 


202 males and 2,457 females divorced under the age of 20; 
divorced under the og 


and 35. 52.3 and 8 


38,816,448 


28,492,023 
18,956,314 
1,178,008 
84,237 
104,966 
34,201,735 


20,565,745 
12,456,349 
1,020,406 
72,766 
86,469 


sss] 4,886,547 


2,786,580 


16,241 
20,849,847 


2,956, 535 


63.169 
7,886,608 


5,805,576 
1,906,489 
106,057 
11,422 


100.0) 100.0) 100.0) L000) 100, 


39,2) 97.9) 64,3) 82.0) 21.0 


54.0 


1.0 


I 
1 


29.4) 99.1 


5 
4 


Cw 
2. 
Q, 
0. 


5 
7 
2.4 
2 


2 


1s 


21.6 
Q, 


QO, 


4 
1 


83.8) 68.3) 73.7 
8} 4.8 


15 to 20 to ie a Pi 35 to} 45 to! 55 to 
ee 24 - 54 4 |? 


: 
0.2 
0.4] 0.2) 0.3] 0.3] 0.2 


9 
~ 


pe pen 


0/100, 


3.6 


» 


0 


27. 
69, 


0, 
0, 


weonrInm 


a3 


100.0 


81.4 


82. 


Q; 


dhe 00, 


wisewols 


8 
0 100. 0 


0] 100.0) 100.0 


56, 
42, 


85,7} 21.8 


0.8) 0.4 
Ol) 0.1 


(@) Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent, 


0.6 
O11 


PER CENT, DISTRIRUTION BY MARITAL CONDITION, 


5.8) 4.6). 28.2 
78.6) 69,6 
15,8) 25.0) 

0,6) Q.4 

0.2) O.4) 18.6 


7.2) 8.3) 27.4 
80.9} 68,6 
11.1) 25.4) 2. 
0.7] O47 
A 


100,0/ 100.0) 100, 


8. 
78, 


wumn 


So 
lo 


E 
| 


erere ret 


0/1000} 100, 


a 
Sow~ses 
pene | co 


100..0/100,0} 100.0 


11,044 males and 38,156 females 
@ of 80; 5,234,782 males and 8,240,076 females single between the ages of 20 


6 per cent., respectively, of the total males and females, between those ages, 
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FEMALE POPULATION AND MARITAL CONDITION. 


PER CENT. DISTRIBUTION BY MARITAL CONDITION. 


w 


RACE, NATIVITY, 


| 
Gee cece | Toe | TE 15 to | 20 to 25to| 30 to 35to| 45to| 55to yO, | Age 
TAL CONDITION. eid cM 2250S 2 se hata “hee 
over. years |years |years |years |years |years |years over. own 
Total females...| 37 178,127|100.0|100.0|100.0|100.0|100.0/100.0 100.0/100.0/100.0) 100.0 
Single...........- 20,491,042| 31.2) 88.7| 51.6) 27.5) 16.6] 11.1) 7.8) 6.6) 6.0] 24.6 
Married. 2.2 °:-..- 13,813,787| 56.9) 10.9| 46.5] 68.9) 78.0| 79.5 73.9] 60.5| 34:2) 40.1 
Widowed......... 2,717,839] 11.2} 0.2| 1.4] 2.9] 4.6] 8.6] 17.6) 32.3] 59.3] 15.7 
Divorced......... 114,677) 0.5] 0.1) 0.4! 0.6] 0.7| 0.7; 0.6] 0.5} 0.3) 0.7 
Unknown........ 40,782; 0.2} 0.1] 0.1] 0.1] 0.1) 0.1) 0.1) 0.1) 0.2) 18.9 

| 
_ White............. 32,607,461)100.0|100.0|100.0)100.0 100.0/100.0 100.0/100.0,100.0| 100.0 
Bangle. ss... -2 17,868,294) 31.4) 89.6) 53.5) 28.5, 17.1) 11.5 8.1) 6.9) 6.1) 26.3 
Married.......... 12,322,697| 57.3) 10.1| 45.2) 68.8) 78.5) 80.3, 74.8) 61.2) 34.7) 37.2 
Widowed......... 2,291,949) 10.7| 0.1) 0.9] 2.1) 3.7| 7.5| 16.4 31.3) 58.7, 12.3 
Divorced......... 91,754| 0.4) 0.1} 0.3} 0.5| 0.6] 0.6} 0.6] 0.5! 0.3) 0.5 
_ Unknown........ 32,767) 0.2) 0.1) 0.1) 0.1) 0.1) 0.1 0.1) 0.1) 0.2, 28.7 
Ni an Ea a to 4,447,447/100 .0|100.0/100.0/100 0/100 .0|100.0 100.0|100.0/100.0) 100.0 
BN Beers miele = aio, 5s 2,559,682| 29.9| 83.2} 39.7| 20.6, 12.9] 8.0, 5.1) 4.1) 4.3, 21.5 
Married.......... 1,444,533) 53.7| 15.7| 54.6] 69.4| 73.1| 72.3) 65.3) 51.9, 28.9) 45.6 
VIC OW Edt ccc. cice «-~ 414,151| 15.4) 0.9| 4.7] 8.6) 12.4] 18.3) 28.6] 43.2! 66.0) 23.1 
Divorced......... 22,043] 0.8] 0.1) O.8| 1.2) 1.4) 1.2} 0.8] 0.5] 0.3] 1.2 
Unknown........ 7,038} 0.2} 0.1] 0.2} 0.2} 0.2] 0.2) 0.2) 0.3] 0.5) 8.6 
Native white........ 27,908,929/100 .0 100 .0}100 .0|100..0/100..0/100.0 100.0|100.0/100.0} 100.0 
Sener spore sists 16,746,736| 34.5| 89.6] 53.6] 29.2) 18.2| 12.4, 8.9) 7.9] 7.1) 27.0 
MArrIBE 0.32.5: « 9,467,043) 55.5) 10.1) 45.1) 68.0) 77.3) 79.3, 74.9) 61.7| 34.1) 36.4 
Widowed..........) 1,589,353] 9.3} 9.1) 0.9} 2.2) 3.8] 7.5] 15.4] 29.7) 58.3} 9.5 
Divorced......... 79,236] 0.5| 0.1) 0.3} 0.5) 0.6] 0.7] 0.7] 0.6] 0.3} 0.5 
Unknown........ 26,561) 0.2! 0.1) 0.1} 0.1] 0.1] 0.1) 0.1 ag 0.2) 26.6 
Foreign born white. .| 4,698,532/100 .0/100.0/100.0|100.0/100.0/100.0,/100.0/100.0/100.0} 100.0 
Sle re tiels y < 1,121,558] 19.6| 88.9| 53.3] 25.4| 13.1) 8.4) 6.0| 4.7| 4.1] 23.2 
Married.......... 2,855,654| 64.2| 10.9) 45.8] 72.5) 83.1] 83.8) 74.6] 60.1) 35.9) 40.8 
Widowed......... 702,596] 15.8] 0.1) 0.6] 1.7) 3.4] 7.4) 18.9) 34.7| 59.5] 24.6 
Divorced......... 12,518] 0.3) (4) | 0.1) 0.3} 0.3] 0.3) 0.4) 0.4! 0.2) 0.3 
Unknown........ 6,206] 0.1) 0.1] 0.2) 0.1] 0.1] 0.1) 0.1) 0.1) 0.3) 11.1 
Native white, both | 20,099,515/100.0/100.0)/100.0/100.0/100.0/100.0, 100.0,100.0100.0, 100.0 

parents native. .| ———————_|_—_—_- ——| _—K$§$———|—— 

i 11,428,302] 31.0) 87.4] 48.7| 25.2) 15.7| 10.9] 8.5] 7.8] 7.0) 25.6 
7,253,852] 57.7| 12.2) 49.8] 71.8} 79.7] 80.8) 75.6| 62.1) 34.2) 36.4 
1,332,393] 10.6] 0.2) 1.1) 2.3} 3.8] 7.4) 15.1) 29.5) 58.3) 9.5 
62,595] 0.5] 0.1) 0.3] 0.6) 0.7] 0.8 0.7) 0.5} 0.3) 0.5 
22,373] 0.2} 0.1) 0.1] 0.1) 0.1] 0.1) 0.1) 0.1) 0.2} 28.0 

| 
Native white, one or | _7,809,414|100.0/100.0|100.0/100.0/100.0|100.0 100.0/100.0/100.0) 100.0 

both parents for | | 

_eign born ee ao chet 

Single. 5,318,434| 44.4] 94.9} 64.8] 37.7) 23.6] 16.0| 10.7) 8.5) 7.9) 42.3 
arried. . 2,213,191] 49.4] 5.0] 34.3) 60.0) 72.1] 75.4! 71.5) 58.8) 32/3 36.4 
Widowed. 256,960} 5.7 ie 0.6} 1.8} 3.7| 7.9) 17.1) 32.0) 59.3) 9.3 
Divorced... 16,641] 0.4) (@ 0.2) 0.4) 0.5] 0.6 0.6) 0.6, 0.3) 0.3 
Unknown 4,188] 0:1] 0.1| 0:1] 0:1| 0:1] 0:1| 0:1) 0:1 0:2) 11.7 


1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


AGE OF CONSENT. 


Tn most of the States which have laws on this subject, 21 years is the age for males; in Cali- 
fornia, Delaware, Idaho, and North Dakota, 18;in Tennessee, 16; and for females 21 years in Florida, 
Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, North Carolina, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, Utah, Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming, and 18 in all the other States having laws, except Delaware, District of Columbia, Idaho, 
taviaad New York, and 1'ennessee, in «which it is 16 years, and California and North Dakota, 15. 
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DIVORCE STATISTICS. 


FROM REPORTS OF DR. S. W. DIKE, SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR THE 
PROTECTION OF THE FAMILY. 


“2 We must still regret that only the nine States mentioned below publish an- 
nually statistics of divorces. For the rest of the United States we have no re- 
liable information, since the invaluable Federal Report of 1889, which brought 
the facts down only to 1886. Pres. Roosevelt, however, has urged an appro- 

tiation to enable these statistics to be brought down to date, and we may 
bone. therefore, for more information by another year. 

Meanwhile the States ought to provide their own statistics in many cases. 
There should be no good reason why such great and wealthy States as New 
York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and others should not collect and publish annually 
their statistics of Births, Marriages, Divorces, and Deaths, as well as Vermont 
and Rhode Island. No people of a progressive State should be without the 
data such publications afford. 

The following facts are from the 9 States which do publish such statistics: 

Maine granted 552 divorces in 1892, and these have rapidly increased until 
there were 905 in 1902. There was one divorce to every 7.1 marriages in 1901, 
and probably one to a little over 6 in 1902. Out of the 808 granted in 1901, 
64 were for adultery, 226 for desertion; 112 for intoxication; 317 for cruelty 
or cruel and abusive treatment; and 31 for failure to support. 

New Hampshire has lately collected her statistics of divorce from 1858 
to the present time. These are interesting as showing the entirely modern 
feature of the divorce movement, which the early statistics of Connecticut fully 
corroborate. With the exception of the two smallest counties in the State, 
whose records were destroyed by fire, there were only 60 divorces in the State 
in 1858. All the counties give 159 in 1870. In 1880 there were 32; in 1891 
they reached 412; and there were 482 in 1901. In this last year there was one 
divorce to every 8.3 marriages. 

Vermont, with an almost stationary population, granted 164 divorces in 
1870; 188 in 1880; as few as 91 in 1885; but rapidly increased to 290 in 1895; 
then fell to 227 in 1901; but rose to 316 in 1902, or one to every 10 marriages. 
The fluctuations in these figures may be in part due to the carrying over of an 
unusual number of divorce suits in some years to the next year. 

Massachusetts granted 404 divorces in 1870; 595 in 1880; 790 in 1892; and 
1,601 in 1902. In 1872 there was one divorce to 47 marriages; in 1882, one to 
34; and in 1902, one to 16. 

Rhode Island granted 202 divorces in 1870; 274 in 1880; 296 in 1892; and 
482 in 1901. There were 493 divorces in 1902, one to 8.4 marriages. 

Connecticut averaged 497 divorces annually for the three years 1867-1869. 
For the next ten years they averaged 429. In the decade ending 1890 the 
average was 424. The average for the decade ending 1902 was 423. In 1902 
there were only 354. When we remember that the population of Connecticut 
has increased nearly 70 per cent. since 1870, it is apparent that Connecticut is 
really greatly reducing her divorce rate. The repeal of the notorious ‘‘omnibus 
clause” in 1878, the stricter practice of the courts in recent years, the large 
Roman Catholic element in the increased population, and the wholesome 
influence of the churches iof the State have all probably combined to produce 
this result. 

Ohio granted 1,008 divorces in 1870, or one to 25 marriages. In 1880 there 
were 1,578. In 1890 there were 2,306, or one to 14.5 marriages. In 1900 
there were 3,878, and in 1902 there were 4,276, In the last year there was a 
divorce for every 8.8 marriages. The increase was very steady until within 
the last six years, when it has been phenomenally rapid. 

Indiana granted 1,170 in 1870; 1,423 in 1880; 1,721 in 1890; and 2,896 in 
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1898. Then there were 4,031 in the next year and 4,669 in the year 1900. In 
this last year there was a divorce to every 5.7 marriages for the entire State. 
But an improvement is seen in the figures for the last two years reported. In 
1901 the number fell to 3,585, and in the following year there were 3.552. In 
1902 the ratio to marriages was one to 7.6. The reasons for the improvement 
are not apparent. 

Michigan granted 554 divorces in 1870; 1,149 in 1880; and 2,418 in 1900. 
The ratio to marriages in the last year noted was about one to 11. 


RECENT FOREIGN FIGURES. 

Some foreign figures that have been collected since 1889 show the trend of 
thingsin Europe. There were 1,018 divorces in Switzerland in 1898, and the rate 
since the uniform law of 1876 has not changed perceptibly. Nor did that law 
reduce divorces. A great reduction in divorces has occurred in Germany under 
the new imperial law. For 1891-95 the annual average was 7,258. In 1896 
they were 8,601; in 1899 they had become 9,563. But under the new law, in 
1900, they dropped to 8,934, and in 1901 to 8,037. Divorces in Sweden had 
increased to 316 in 1892 from an average of about 200 twenty years earlier. 
Belgium had 128 separations in 1870; 295 in 1880, or one to 162 marriages; 
373 in 1890, or one to 130 marriages; and 821 in 1901, or one to 41 marriages. 
It should be said that separation is the only form of divorce known in Belgium. 
France, under the divorce law of 1884, granted 6,245 in 1885, and reached 
its highest number in 1897, when 7,460 were granted. Since they they ap- 
pear to decrease, only 7,157 being granted in the year 1900. A still greater 
decrease is probable for 1902. In 1897 there were 406 divorces by conver- 
sion. That is, in France it is allowable to obtain a separation for five years 
and at the end of that time to apply for the conversion of the separation 
into an absolute divorce if the parties have not in the meanwhile become recon- 
ciled. In the Netherlands there were 156 divorces in all in 1870; 226 in 1880; 
and 476 in 1890. Here divorce by conversion of separation is allowed. In 
England and Wales there were 176 divorces in 1870; 336 in 1880; 364 in 1890; 
and 727 in 1899. 

THE LEADING PROTESTANT CHURCHES ON DIVORCE, 

There has been more interest in the churches on the subject of divorce 
than in any former year. The Methodist Episcopal Church at its last General 
Conference, recognizing a united effort on the part of Protestant churches of 
the United States, through an Inter-Church Conference, ‘‘to rouse the religious 
and moral sentiment of the land in defence of the purity and stahility of the 
marriage relation,’ provided for representation on this Conference proposed 
by the Protestant Episcopal Church, and called the special attention of all its 
ministers to the law of the Methodist Church relating to the marrying of divorced 
persons, and earnestly insisted upon the necessity of strict obedience to it. This 
law allows no divorce except for adultery, and forbids ministers to solemnize 
marriage in any case where there is a divorced wife or husband living. It 
makes an exception in case of the innocent party in a divorce for adultery and 
in the reunion of divorced parties. 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, North, adopted a 
somewhat elaborate report. According to it, some ten National Churches are 
represented on the Inter-Church Conference, which it regards as “not alone a 
significant, providential opportunity to immediate duty regarding the grave 
questions at first suggested for consideration, but also a providential opportunity 
to bind together the forces of righteousness, represented by the Christian 
churches of our country, for the suppression of other evils and for the advance- 
_ ment of other reforms ” oe 

The General Assembly then enjoined all the ministers of the Church to 
refuse to perform the marriage ceremony in the cases of divorced persons 
except those divorced for causes allowed by the standards of the Church. It 
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issued an appeal and address on the subject, and requested that it be read by 
pastors from their pulpits. ; : 

The great debate for several days in the House of Deputies of the General 
Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church was so widely reported that 
little need be said of it. The proposed canon doing away with all divorce was 
defeated, though a majority vote for it was secured in the Committee of the 
Whole. The oldcanon which allows divorce for adultery only, and marriage to 
the innocent party was, however, in the judgment of most, strengthened by 
certain provisions. A year must elapse before the innocent party in the case of 
the divorce for adultery can be remarried. It is further provided that it shall 
be within the discretion of any minister to decline to celebrate the marriage of 
all divorced persons. xt ‘ 

The National Council of Congregational Churches, in addition to charging 
its committee with the duty of codperating with the committees of other 
churches, made it the special duty of the committee to study the material, 
industrial, educational, and legal conditions upon which the fulfilment of the 
functions of the family depends, and to recommend such attitude and action of 
the churches thereto as their own interests and those of the family alike require 
in view of the facts.”’ 4 

Other national bodies of Christians have taken similar action during the 
year, amongst others the Southern Unitarians, the Massachusetts Baptists, the 
Maryland Lutherans, the Illinois Methodists. 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE LAWS. 
(Revised to Jan. 1, 1905.) 


Marriages between whites and persons of negro descent are prohibited and punishable in 
Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana 
Indian Territory, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia and West Virginia. 

Marriages between whites and Indians are void in Arizona, North Carolina, Oregon, and 
South Carolina. pitt 

1v ee es between whites and Chinese are void in Arizona, California, Mississippi, Oregon, 
an tah. 

Marriage between first cousins is forbidden in Arizona, Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, Indian 
Territory, Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, Nevada, New Hampshire, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Washington and Wyoming. and in some of them is declared 
incestuous and void, and marriage with step-relatives is forbidden in all the States except Florida, 
Hawaiian Islands, lowa, Kentucky, Minnesota, New York, Tennessee, Wisconsin. : 

Connecticut and Minnesota prohibit the marriage of an epileptic, imbecile, or feeble-minded 
woman under 45 years of age, or cohabitation by any male of this description with a woman under 
45 years of age, and marriage of lunatics is void in the District of Columbia, Kentucky, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Nebraska, New Jersey, and Ohio; persons having sexual diseases in Michigan. 

Ohio forbids marriage between drunkards and those applying for licenses under the influence 
of intoxicating liquors. 

Marriages are voidable in nearly all the States when contracted under the age of consent to 
cohabit, through fraud, or if one of the parties is suffering from insanity. 


DIVORCE, ABSOLUTE, CAUSES FOR. 


_ The violation of the marriage vow is cause for absolute divorce in all the States and Terri 
tories, except South Carolina, which has no divorce laws. 
_ The living of husband or wife at the time of the second marriage is a cause in most States, and 
physical incapacity in all the States except California, Connecticut, Idaho, Iowa, Louisiana, New 
ork, North Dakota, South Carolina, South Dakota and Vermont. In most of these States it 
renders marriage voidable. y 

Wilful desertion, one year in Arkansas, California, Colorado, Florida, Idaho, Indian Territory, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
South Dakota, Utah, Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming; two years in Alabama, Alaska, Arizona, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Mississippi, Nebraska, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee; 
three years in Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Hawaiian Islands, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Ohio, Texas, Vermont, Virginia and West Virginia; five years in Rhode Island 
though the court may decree a divorce for a shorter period. Both parties living apart without 
Roe tation, five years, in Kentucky; ten years, Rhode Island; no time specified in Louisiana and 

w Mexico. 

Habitual drunkenness, in all the States and Territories, except Arizons, Maryland, New 
Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Texas, Verrnont, Virginia, and 
West Virginia. “Intoxication from the use of intoxicating liquors, opium, ar other drugs,” in 
Maine, Massachusetts, Mississippi and North Dakota, 
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_ “Imprisonment for felony,” or ‘‘conviction for felony,” in all the States and Territories (with 

limitations), except Florida, Maine, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, North and South Carolina. 

_ Cruel and abusive treatment,” “intolerable cruelty,” “‘extreme cruelty,” “repeated cruelty,” 

or “‘inhuman treatment,” in all the States, except District of Columbia, Maryland, Michigan, New 

Jersey, New York, North and South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia, and discre- 

tionary in Georgia; treatment seriously injuring health or endangering reason, in New Hampshire. 

Failure by the husband to provide, one year in California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 

North Dakota, and Wyoming; two years in Arizona, Indiana, and Nebraska; three years in New 

Hampshire; no time specified in Maine, Massachusetts, Nebraska, New Mexico, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, Utah, Vermont and Washington. 

Fraud and fraudulent contract, in Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Mansas Kentucky, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, and Washington. 

Absence without being heard from, three years in New Hampshire and Ohio; seven years in 
Connecticut and Vermont; voluntary separation, five years in Wisconsin; ten years in Rhode Island. 

“Ungovernable temper,” in Kentucky; ‘‘habitual indulgence in violent and ungovernable 
temper,” in Florida; “cruel treatment, outrages, or excesses as to render their living together 
insupportable,”’ in Arkansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Missouri, and Texas; “‘indignities as render life 
burdensome,” in Missouri, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Washington, and Wyoming; attempt to murder 
the other party, in Illinois, Louisiana, and Tennessee; ‘‘pregnancy at the time of marriage without 
husband’s knowledge or agency,” in Alabama, Arizona, Georgia, Kansas, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
Missouri, New Mexico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

Insanity or idiocy at time of marriage, in Georgia, Mississippi, and Virginia; insanity lasting 
ten years, in Washington; in Florida, four years; insanity and six years’ confinement in anasylum, 
on six years’ residence, in Idaho; permanent insanity in Arkansas and Indian Territory. 

Other causes in different States are as follows: ‘(Commission of the crime against nature,” in 
Alabama; “husband notoriously immoral before marriage, unknown to wife,” in West Virginia; 
“fugitive from justice,’ in Louisiana, North Carolina, and Virginia; ‘‘gross misbehavior or wicked- 
ness,”’ in Rhode Island; “‘any gross neglect of duty,’ in Kansas, Ohio, and Oklahoma; “refusal of 
wife to remove into the State,” in Tennessee; “‘joining any religious sect that believes marriage 
unlawful, and refusing to cohabit,” in Kentucky, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire; ‘‘vagrancy 
of the husband,” in Missouri; ‘refusal of wife to cohabit for twelve months,” in North Carolina; 
“excesses,” in Texas; ‘‘where wife by cruel and barbarous treatment renders condition of husband 
intolerable,’”’ in Pennsylvania; ‘‘concealment of sexual disease,’’ in Kentucky; obtaining divorce in 
another State, in Michigan and Ohio; ‘conviction of a felony prior to marriage,” in Arizona, Missouri, 
Virginia, and West Virginia; ‘incurable Chinese leprosy,” in Hawaiian Islands; ‘‘offering indignities, 
rendering conditions intolerable,” in the Indian Territory; voluntary separation for five years, in 
Wisconsin. Public detamation of other party, in Louisiana. In Georgia an absolute divorce is 
granted only after the concurrent verdict of two juries, at different terms of the court. In New 
York absolute divorce is granted for but one cause, adultery. Collusion and connivance bar a 
divorce, also any condonation of a violation of the marriage vow. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF DIVORCE. 


BY GEORGE E. HOWARD IN ‘‘ HISTORY OF MATRIMONIAL INSTITUTIONS,” Vol III, 
pp. 220, 252 and 259. 


Certain it is that one rises from a detailed study of American divorce legislation with the 


conviction that, faulty as are our divorce laws, our marriage laws are far worse. . . . Indeed, 
there has been a great deal of misdirected and hasty criticism of American divorce legislation. 
Even thoughtful scholars sometimes indulge in the traditional argument. . . Divorce 


is not immoral. It is quite probable, on the contrary, that drastic-like negligent legislation is 
sometimes immoral. It is not necessarily a merit, and it may be a grave social wrong to reduce 
the legal causes for a decree to the one “‘scriptural” ground. . . . The divorce movement is 
a portentous and almost universal incident of modern civilization. Doubtless it signifies under- 
lying social evils, vast and portentous. Yet to the student of history it is perfectly clear that this 
is but a part of the mighty movement for social liberation which has been gaining in volume and 
strength ever since the Reformation. : : ; ; ; 

There “seems no ground for concluding that the increase of divorce in America necessarily 
points to a decline in the standard of domestic morality, except perhaps in a small section of the 
wealthy class, though it must be admitted that if this increase should continue, it may tend to in- 
duce such a decline.”!1 Even more emphatic is Commissioner Wright: ‘‘I do not believe that 
divorce is a menace to the purity and sacredness of the family, but I do believe it is a menace 
to the infernal brutality, of whatever name, and be it crude or refined, which at times makes a 
hell of the holiest human relations. . . . I believe the result will be an enhanced purity, a 
sublime sacredness, a more beautiful embodiment of Lamertine’s trinity—the trinity of the father, 
the mother and the child— ‘‘to preserve which in all sacredness, society must take the bitter 
medicine labelled divorce.” . . . ; 5 : 

There is then no need to despair of the future. It is vain to turn back the hand on the dial. 
The problem of individual liberty, has become the problem of social liberty. Individualization for 
the sake of socialization must continue its beneficent work. There must be growth, constant 
readjustment. Marriage will in truth be holy, if it rests on the free troth plight of equals whose 
love is deep enough to embrace a rational regard for the rights of posterity. The home will not 
have less sanctity when through it flows the stream of the larger human life. The family will 
indeed survive, but it will be a family of a higher type. Its evolution is not yet complete. Co- 
ercive ties will still further yield to voluntary spiritual ties; for individual liberty appears to be 
the essential condition of social progress.”’ ; , 

1Bryce Studies in Hist. and Jur., 850. ?Wright in Arena., v. 141, 143. 
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DWELLINGS OF FAMILIES. 


(From Census Reports. See also Cities.) 


Drrrinitions or Census Terms. A dwelling, for census purposes, is ‘‘a place in which, at 
the time of the census, one or more persons regularly sleep.”” It may beahotel, tenement, stable, 
loft, tent, or canal-boat. FS on, eae 

Families according to the census, divided into ‘‘families’’ or ‘‘private families.’’ A ‘‘family, 
according to the census, is any ‘‘group of individuals who occupy jointly a dwelling-place or part 
of a dwelling-place or for any individual living alone in any place of abode.’’ A “‘family’’ may 
include all the occupants and employees of a hotel, cabin, tent, factory or stable, if they habitually 
sleep there. A ‘‘private family’’ is a family in the ordinary sense. In 1900 there were 16,006,797 
‘‘private families’’ and 223,797 other families, so small a number relatively as not materially to 
affect percentages, 


AVERAGE NUMBER TO A FAMILY. 


1850, 5.6; 1860, 5.3; 1870, 5.1; 1880, 5.0; 1890, 4.9; 1900, 4.7, indicating a 
steady diminution. 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF PERSONS TO A “‘DWELLING.”’ 


1880, 5.6; 1890, 5.5; 1900, 5.3. 


OWNERSHIP OF HOMES. 


PER CENT, OF FAMILIES PER CENT. OF FARM FAMI- | AVERAGE NUMBER 

HAVING HOMES LIES HAVING HOMES OF PERSONS TO A— 

STATE OR Owned Owned Pri- 
TERRITORY 

P . Dwell-| Fam- | vate 

Hired Hired |~: ‘ 

Mort- Mort- ing ily fam- 

Total | Free gased Total | Free zaged is 

United States...., 46.5 | 31.8 | 14.7 | 538.5 | 64.4 | 44.4 20.0 | 35.6 5.3 4.7 4.6 

N. Atlantic div.| 38.0 | 22.3 | 15.7 20} 73.2) 48.2 | 30.0) S18 25.9 4.6 4.4 

8.Atlantic div.| 40.7 | 33.2 7.5 | 59.3 | 55.2 | 45.9 9.3 | 44.8 5.2 5.0 4.9 

N. Central div.) 55.7 | 35.3 | 20.4 | 44.3 |. 72.3 | 42.2 | 30.1) 27.7 1 5.0 4.6 4.5 

§. Central div..| 43.4 | 36.1 Wid 1-60.00) | S121 428 8.9 | 48.8] 5.1 5.0 4.9 

Western div...) 53.4 | 42.7 | 10.7 | 46.6 | 81.0 | 63.4 | 17.6 | 19.0] 4.7 4.4 4.1 


SLUMS. 


According to the Eleventh Census, Chicago had 15.51 persons to a dwelling 
in the slums and New York 36.79. Yet rates for these miserable quarters in 
New York slums average $21.39 per month for five rooms; $15.38 for four; 
$11.12 for three; $7.86 for two, and $5.04 for one room. According to Prof. 
Henderson (‘‘Modern Methods of Charity,” p. 883,) it is not uncommon for slum 
tenements in the larger cities to rent annually for 20 to 25 per cent. of their total 
value, and frequently to absorb one-third of the tenant’s income. The over- 
crowding, says the New York Tenement Commission, ‘‘results in keeping 
children up and out of doors until midnight in warm weather because the rooms 
are almost unendurable; making cleanliness of house and street difficult; filling 
the air with unwholesome emanations and foul odors of every kind; producing 
a condition of nervous tension; interfering with separateness and sacredness of 
home life; leading to promiscuous mixing of all agesand sexes ina single room; 
thus breaking down the barriers of modesty, and conducive to the corruption 
of the young, and occasionally to revolting crimes.’ The result, says Prof. 
Henderson, “‘is a frightful death rate and an inhuman life,” 
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OWNERSHIP OF HOMES. 1890 anv 1900 


PER CENT. OF FAMILINS HAVING HOMES— 
KIND OF FAMILY enor Owned 
Hired 
Total Free Mortgaged 
1900 = 
PAUL AMATNOS s..ateisidsa.c < 5 one. de a wlan 16,187,715 46.5 31.8 14.7 53.5 
ATID TATONNOS tio. ckeiainds Yee 0.8 5,698,901 64.4 44.4 20.0 35.6 
(OUTST 21 TE ae ear ee a 10,488,814 36.3 23.4 12.9 63.7 
., 1890 
RAE SEAINUNIOR:,. sche agg oo cists see 0's 12,690,152 47.8 34.4 13.4 52.2 
ariiomamies) cine cte sos a eas 4,767,179 65.9 47.3 18.6 34.1 
POTRET SEATS crs have ccs. c tele << ti wind 7,922,973 36.9 26.7 10.2 63.1 
PER CENT. OF TOTAL PER CENT. OF PRIVATE PPR CENT. OF OTHER 
PRIVATE FAMILIES FARM FAMILIES PRIVATE FAMILIES 
HAVING HOMES— HAVING HOMES— HAVING HOMES— 
cc, 
oe ae Ke spe ef Owned Owned Owned 
Mort-| Hired Mort-|Hired Mort-|Hired 
Total | Free gaged Total) Free gaged Total | Free gaged 
CISL ee RS cae eee 46.7| 32.0) 14.7) 53.3) 64.4) 44.4) 20.0] 35.6) 36.5] 24.8] 11.7} 63.5 
DIEGO ohare ois pei oe ecnte 49.7) 33.8) 15.9) 50.3) 70.3) 48.2) 22.1) 29.7} 38.3) 25.8} 12.5] 61.7 
IN CHEO setarsponere oar sie swe 21.8) 16.2) 5.6) 78.2) 25.3) 18.3] 7.0) 74.7] 19.0) 14.5) 4.5} 81.0 
AGRA isang ie'chetere ere 2 91.4) 88.2} 3.2) 8.6) 95.6) 90.2} 5.4) 4.4] 86.6) 86.0) 0.6} 13.4 
Mongolian........... 8.6}; 8.0} 0.6} 91.4 8.8} 6.3) 2.5] 91.2} 8.5) 8.0] 0.5) 91.5 
White— 
Le ae eer 51.1] 35.7) 15.4) 48.9) 68.2) 48.1] 20.1) 31.8} 39.1) 27.0} 12.1] 60.9 
Foreign-born...... 46.1] 28.7) 17.4) 53.9) 81.2) 48.4) 32.8) 18.8] 36.7] 23.5) 13.2) 63.3 
DOUG cinind aires 46.7| 32.0) 14.7] 53.3) 64.4 20.0} 35.6; 36.5] 24.8] 11.7| 63.5 


In 1900, only 46.7 per cent. of ‘‘private families,’’ or less than one-half of the 
families of our country owned their own homes; only 32 per cent., less than one 
third, owned unmortgaged homes. From 1890 to 1900, the number of families 
owning their own homes fell from 47.8 to 46.5 per cent; mortgaged homes 
increased from 13.4 to 14.7 per cent. Of farm families, in 1900, 64.4 per cent. 
owned a home and only 44 per cent. an unmortgaged home. For cities, see 
Cities. From 1890 to 1900 the number of farm tenants increased from 34.1 
per cent. to 35.6 per cent. 


PER CENT. OF FARMS OPERATHD BY— 


STATD OR TERRITORY Owners Cash tenants Share tenants 
1900 | 1890 | 1880 | 1900 | 1890 | 1880 | 1900 | 1890 | 1880 
Umited> States. i ..<a<i500 awe ss 64.7 | 71.6 | 74.5 | 13.1 | 10.0 8.0} 22.2): AS ale Lo: 
Continental United States...| 64.7 | 71.6 | 74.5 | 13.1 | 10.0 | 8.0 | 22.2 | 18.4 | 17.5. 
N, Atlantic Division...... 79.2 | 81.6 | 84.0] 9.8 720 720" On nO Re: 9.0 
S. Atlantic Division....... 55.8 | 61.5 | 63.9 | 17.9 | 12.8 | 11.6 | 26.3 | 25.7 | 24.5 
N. Central Division.......| 72.1 | 76.6 | 79.5 | 9.5! 7.7 6.2 | 18.4 | 15.7 | 15.3 
S. Central Division....... 61.4 | 61.5 | 63.8; 17.3 | 14.0 | 11.8 | 81.3 | 24.5 | 24.4 
Western Division......... 83.4 | 87.9 | 86.0 | 7.7 5.0 5.5 8.9 ou 8.5 
So TT Ee RA ee ee 
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OCCUPATIONS IN THE U. S. 


POPULATION AT LEAST 10 YEARS OF AGE ENGAGED IN GAINFUL OCCUPATIONS. 


(From the Twelfth Census.) 


Per Cent. of Population 10 Years of Age. 
Number. 

1900. 1890. 1880. 

Uma Stakes. ics to oe $29,285,922 50.3 48.0 47.3 
i North Atlantic Division.......... 8,579,275 51.4 50.2 47.1 
South Atlantic Division .......... 4,000,691 52.5 48.6 50.7 
North Central Division. .......... 9,580,913 47.2 45.4 44.1 
South Central Division... ......... 5,209,755 51.5 46.6 49.7 
‘Western Division): << <6. cv sierea ces 1,703,483 52.7 66.7 55.4 


The figures indicate a slight increase in the proportion of the population 
engaged in gainful occupations, except in the Western Division. This increase 
is due undoubtedly to the entry of women into gainful occupations, and the 
fall in the West is doubtless due to the changing character from a population 
largely male, to one with more married women and children over 10. The 
States in 1900 having the largest proportion engaged in gainful occupations 
were Wyoming, South Carolina, Montana, Alabama, Mississippi, Arizona, Nevada 
and Rhode Island. Those having the smallest were Utah, Kansas, Indiana, 
Iowa, West Virginia, South Dakota and Nebraska. 


PERCENTAGE BY SEX AND PURSUITS. 


Both Sexes. Male. Female. 
Total. a a ae 
1900 | 1890 | 1880 | 1900 | 1890 | 1880 | 1900 | 1890 | 1880 
All Occupations ...... 29,074,117|100.0|100 .0|100.0)100.0}100.0|100.0/100 .0/100 .0}100 .0 
Agricultural pursuits ....... 10,381,765) 35.7] 37.7] 44.3) 39.5] 41.9] 48.3] 18.4) 17.3] 22.5 
Professional service. ....... 1,258,739] 4.3} 4.1); 3 5) 3.5] 3.4] 2.9) 8.1] 8.0) 6.7 
Domestic and personal service| 5,580,657} 19.4) 18.6] 19.7] 15.0] 18.6} 15.2] 39.4) 42.6) 44.6 
Trade and transportation. ..| 4,766,964] 16.3! 14.6] 10.7] 17.8] 16.4| 12.2} 9.4} 5.8] 2.4 
Manufact. and mech. pursuits} 7,085,992) 24.3 25.0) 21.8 .2| 24.7) 21.4) 24.7] 26.3) 23.8 


The figures indicate for the country generally a lessening number engaged 
in agriculture, a slight lessening in domestic and personal service, somewhat of a 
gain in manufacturing and mechanical pursuits, a large gain in trade and 
transportation. With males the facts are essentially the same, with some 
increase in professional service. 


WOMEN’S OCCUPATIONS. 


Among women engaged in gainful operations the proportion engaged in 
agricultural pursuits and in domestic and personal service is falling off; a some- 
what larger number are engaged in manufacturing and mechanical pursuits and 
in professional service; the main gain is in trade and transportation, as clerks, 
saleswomen, cashgirls, typewriters, etc. By far the largest number of women 
however, are still engaged in domestic and personal service, and the next 
largest number in manufacturing and mechanical pursuits. Only 8.1 per cent. 
are engaged in professional service. 
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OCCUPATIONS BY AGES. 
(From the Twelfth Census .) 
10-15 16-24 25-34 35-44 
Aericultural MUTSUILS. <%5c.leeciele «ose eminb doe aes 1,062,251 | 2,544,120 | 2,080,773 | 1,721,002 
Professional Service: VF 82 cance si sceiee owes os 2,956 308,916 405,673 251,650 
lomestic and personal..2 ss .4.3..ccete cree se 280,143 | 1.767,389 | 1,436,068 996,742 | 
Trade and transportation...............-...06- 122,507 | 1,265,795 | 1,389,612 990,356 3 
Manufacturing and mechanical................. 284,330 | 1,869,776 | 1,927,966 | 1,453,227 
PRUE CUD ARIGRA LE Se Pe eo a's alos aeeavsle w.6 5 1,752,187 | 7,755,996 | 7,240,092 | 5,412,977 
45-54 55-64 Over 64 | Unknown 
Agricultural HUET ies gos fo .gietcta ao wal sale se onteicls 1,437,439 936,620 631,440 26,574 
PSOROSEIONE HELVICO. a ciso n'a osieic'e sadcieaele ces ¢ 153,655 88,947 48,398 4,341 
Domestic and personal.................. 645,089 357,273 177,767 33,307 
Trade and transportation... ..... 573,962 289,387 130,226 16,448 
Manufacturing and mechanical .. 893,177 447,446 216,235 20,147 
PRI OOOMPREMONS) 1.0 .sc oe ics, cisaciv.c cde ns cael 3,703,262 | 2,117,673 | 1,204,066 100,817 


PROPORTION OF MALES AND FEMALES ENGAGED IN GAINFUL OCCUPATIONS. 


CLASSES OF OCCUPATIONS. 


Agricultural pursuits. ... 
Professional service... 
Domestic and personal... ... 
Trade and transportation 
Manufacturing and mechanical . 


eee ee 


Ali occupations 


MALES. 
1890 


92.1 
67.0 
60.5 
93.1 
81.9 


82.8 


FEMALES. 
1900 1880 1890 1900 
90.6 YG 7.9 9.4 
65.8 29.4 33.0 34.2 
62.5 34.5 39.5 37.5 
89.4 3.4 6.9 10.6 
81.5 16.7 18.1 18.5 
81.7 15.2 17.2 18.3 


Men are thus seen to be in an overwhelming majority in all classes of 


occupations, though women are slowly gaining on them in each class. 


The 


following table gives the details for each of the occupations represented in 


the census: 


OCCUPATION. 


All occupations 


Agricultural pursuits....... 


Agricultural laborers... ....... 
Dairymen and dairywomen.... 
Farmers, planters and overseers 


Gardeners, florists, nurserymen, etc........... 


Lumbermen and raftsmen 
_ Stockraisers, herders, and drovers 
Turpentine farmers and laborers. . 
Woodchoppers 


coe eee 


Other agricultural pursuits. ..... 


Professional service 


Actors, professional showmen, ete 


| 


eg eee eecrtecore 


Architects, designers, draftsmen, etc. ......... 


Artists and teachers of art 


P <r Pent. Gain in 
e. percentage 
Male. Female. Ab enior 
1900. |1890. women, 
23,754,205] 5,319,912) 81.7) 82.8} Women gain. 
9,404,429 977,336] 90.6) 92.1} “ 5 
3,747,668 663,209} 85.0} 85.1) “ — “ 
9,983 892) 91.8) 90.3)Men gain. | 
5,367,169 307,706) 94.6) 95.7|Women gain. 
58,928 ,860| 95.4) 96.7) “ ‘4 
71,920 100} 99.9}100.0| “ bs 
83,056 1,932) 97.7) 99.0) “ bs 
24,456 OE | OSs Ole ere sch ena eee pcanee 
35,962 113} 99.7) 99.9; Women gain 
5,287 PASI 95.61 <slsaiepxtete siete tee 
828,163 430,576) 65.8} 67.0) Women gain 
27,903 6.857] 80.3] 83.5|Women gain. 
28,483 1,041] 96.5] 98.1 ee FAI: 
13,852 11,021] 55.7} 51.9)Men gain. 
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Male. 


OCCUPATION. 
women. 
Dlorpymans te, Paces Sade alley Nanas 108,265 .0| 98.7/Women gain. 
PONIStSS ees cic cotaniainycie che ee eee aon eee 28,858 786 2 
irene sey Pere tite.) bey a 4 ee 
ngineers (civil, etc.) and surveyors.........+ ; Pt) een (eae 
bene he Bal ee deal Pe oy aeeae 27'845, -—-2,193| 92.7| 95.9|Women gain 
 PRUEEE: . feed in Seopa arn Late 113,450 1,010| 99.1] 99.8} “ ; 
Literary and scientific persons ..........+-+--- 13,082 5,984) 68.6) 75.4) © ‘ 
Musicians and teachers of musie.........---- 39,815 52,359| 43.2) 44.5) © ss 
Officials (government). ..........++ essere 78,488 8,119) 90.6] 94.1) 4 
Physicians and surgeons ..........-e0e+000+: 124,615 7,387| 94.4| 95.7) © - 
Teachers and professors in colleges, etc....... 118,519 327,614| 26.6) 29.2 " 
Other professional service. . ........+++e0e005 11,525 2,339] 83.1) 94.0 
Domestic and personal service .........-. 3,485,208} 2,095,449) 62.5) 60.5|Men gain. 
Barbers and hairdressers. ........-.++++++00: 125,542 5,574| 95.7) 96.7|Women gain. 
Pantenders 2.09 se. ctois ict des eee LE 88,377 440| 99.5} 99.7) “ S 
Boarding and lodging-house keepers ........--. 11,826 59,455| 16.6] 26.5} “ ¢ 
Hotelikeepers sons & aie tole occa Sener us 46,264 8,533] 84.4] 88.0} “ 
Housekeepers and stewards. ............-++: 8,224 146,929] 5.3) 6.5) “ i 
Janitorsiand sextonss «1... secre. poke rene dne 48,544 8,033] 85.8] 89.4) “ = 
Laborers (not specified)... ......ssssseeeees 2,505,287 123,975] 95.3] 97.1)“ 
Launderers and laundresse3.........-.+0+-++: 50,683 335,282) 13.1] 12.8)Men gain. 
Nurses and midwives: ....:.0s cues ss soe lawn 12,265 108,691) 10.1] 13. 2 Women gain 
Restaurant keepersacc cc oat ects ones 28.999 4,845) 85.7) 87.5 
Saloom keepereis awcteae Peiios one em eele sae 81,660 2,086] 97.5) 96.8|Men gain. 
Servants and walters. trisiesevep ons oasis oo eee 276,958) 1, 283, 76S) 24) LOray ee 
Soldiers, sailors, and marines (United States). . 43 285). o<csccehe ae 100: O|200%0}s «occ. a teins 
Watchmen, policemen, firemen, GbGH nis woe -eesteee 129,711 879] 99.3). 665 decane ve 
Other domestic and personal service.......... 27,633 6,964] 79.9) 77.8|Men gain. 
Trade and transportation .............++ 4,263,617 503,347| 89.4) 93.1]Women gain. 
Pe CAE) CR ea Eel coe TETC Chis EROS MEI CT ae A aa 230,606 10,556] 95.6} 97.2|Women gain. 
Bankers'sind brokers... ccc ass tie sinses © wcie ssh 72,984 293] 99.6| 98.6|Men gain. 
Bontmen BNC BAUOL or<cerercre aveisvsleyaiete mrelernminres 78,253 153} 99.8] 99.9|Women gain. 
Bookkeepers and accountants. .............. 180,727 74,153] 70.9) 82.6) “ 4 
Clerks'andicopyists.c osteo wicteea ce naaa eee 544,881 85,246] 86.5) 88.5) “ o 
Commercial Lravelers siecle odie gesleiia misiemieres 91,973 946) 99.01} O90)... carte sante 
Draymen, hackmen, teamsters, etc. .........- 538,029 904| 99.8) 99.9|Women gain. 
Foremen and overseers.........-+20eeeeeeeee 54,032 1,418] 97.4) 97.3)Men gain. 
ERO BULON Gio c srcia: sate c.o: aves sta loins arte aie era he SeTRTR OES 64,850 79| 99.9|100.0}/Women gain. 
Hueketersand peddlers... i... is cctenelsie we namics « 73,7384 2:915! 96.2! 96.2))...seieeretee 
PAVENY- tale KOODETA s:6: cis -azei'e-ecre sincareaee wlscves ere 33.466 190| 99.4| 99.8)Women gain 
Merchants and dealers (except wholesale) ..... 756,802 34,084} 95.7) 96. . 
Merchants and dealers (wholesale)... ........ 42,032 261) “99. 4) 90418 aaercisien) aise 
Messengers and errand and office boys........ 64,959 6,663] 90.7} 94.3|Women gain. 
Officials of banks and companies............-- 72,801 1,271) 98.3] 99.5) “ os 
Packers and shippers: «,\.  jesaiw.aiysa is lreie sleet Siero 39,557 19.988] 66.4] 73.9] “ ss 
Porters and helpers (in stores, etc.) ........... 53,625 566] 99.0) 98.5|Men gain. 
Salesmen and saleswomen............0.0+085 461,909 149,230| 75.6] 77.9|Women gain. 
Steam railroad employees... .........000eeees 580,462 1,688}; 09.7) OO THis serene ls 
Stenographers and typewriters... .........-. 26,246 86,118] 23.4) 36.4|/Women gain. 
Street railway employees... .........00ee000> 68,873 46} 99.9/100.0} “ a 
Telegraph and telephone Jinemen............ VASE leirewie tere mines 100.0} 94.0|Men gain. 
Telegraph and telephone operators............ 52,459 22,556] 69.9] 83.8|Women gain. 
Undertaker st tsces »ctecaere same and vests 15,866 323] 98.0} 99.2) “ « 
Other persons in trade and transportation...... 49,734 3, 700} DSS aos cere ote een 
Manfg. and mechanical pursuits.......... 5,772,788| 1,318,204] 81.5] 81.9]Women gain. 
Building Trades. 
Carpenters and joiners. ..........0+eeeeeeves 599.707 545]! 99:0) 2 oa. ale ee ree 
Masons (brick and stone) .. .........0eeee eee 160,638 LGZ| SOOO Ne ee a lietn oa craters ene 
Painters, glaziers, and varnishers............- 275,782 1,759} 9941-99 4) oe jess sven ane 
Paper hangers OIE yn Bese hh rice Oy ees 21.749 545] 98.9) 99.6|Men gain, 
Plasterera:.. ... Ys es wate ee One on 35,649 241} 99.9]100.0; “ “ 
Plumbers and gas and steamfitters........... 97,659 126) 00.9) OOC Slik mca Be 
Roofers and slaters <.... 53cm meas 9,065 21100201 LOO LO) es nivicceates te 
Mechanics (not otherwise specified)........... 9,351 41| 99.6) 99.9]Women gain. 
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a Cent. Gain in 
OCCUPATION. Male. hens ae ot ee 5 
1900. |1890. women. 


Chemicals and Allied Products. 


Oil well and oil works employees. ............ 24,573 99. : Men gain. 
Other chemical workers...............00000: 12,035 ‘ 79.1 
Clay, Glass, and Stone Products. 

Brick and tilemakers, ete.................6. 49,455 478 0 .8|Women gain 
SRPAESIMORKOUH IG 2 2-2 fcc chia te aie stele scissor ess bicies 47,377 2,621 8 AO ar g 
Marble and stonecutters. ...........-000000e 54,317 143} 99.7| 99.9) “ - 
LATE SUAS cles an EON fae ne ne 13,200 2,940] 81.8) 86.7) “ = 

Fishing and Mining. 
Fishermen and oystermen................... 67,715 462] 99.3) 99.6; “ ‘ 
EIHONS ANG GUATTY ION 6 5 aco Gece sks edi ora ao ets 562,501 1,365} 99.8] 99.9) “ « 

Food and Kindred Products. 
159 ROS PR arts oe ae Oe 74,860 4,328] 94.5) 96.2} “ e 
UL HOT SESE fete loli on tare a > Grell bse iS dS dimen 4's 113,578 378] 99.7| 99.9) “ - 
Butter and cheesemakers.................-: 18,593 648] 96.6) 96.4|Men gain. 
POMPOR MOOI Se ia)s wale <i areie gene 050 wide Sa 21,980 9,214) 70.5) 75.6|Women gain. 
EG ee OCOD A CS 40,362 186] 99.5) 99.8) “ a 
WEReMAOOG MTEPATOTS 626. c ects censcce scene 23,640 BS TAD 82 Alnus coat ea aeacieieeeeates 
Iron and Steel and Their Products. 
EPI PaSIPENRRA ONE eh Rear soaiie p oe Sts coon retain e's nao) wie sa oye 226,284 193} 99.9/100.0/Women gain. 
Iron and Steelworkers... ie 287,241 3,370| 98.8} 98.7|/Men gain. 
Machinists............ a ote 282,574 571| 99.8} 99.9|Women gain. 
Steam boiler makers........... ee 33,038 $110020/10050) 5. ween een <- 
Stove, furnace, and gratemakers . Ee 12,430 43) 99.7| 99.8|Women gain. 
Tool and cutlery makers........... pias 27,376 746| 97.3) 97.0)/Men gain. 
STOTT N a gif) Cp ae a oe ents res a ea er RD 13,495 10} 99.9}100.0|Women gain. 
AOUO LES (a) 30, Salle ea ae ora a a Rn a 16,701 1,786} 90.3} 91.2) “ a 
Leather and Its Finished Products. 

Boot and shoemakers and repairers........... 169,393 39,519] 81.1) 84.3) “ 7 
Harness and saddle makers and repairers... ... 39,506 595] 98.5] 98.1/Men gain. 
Leather curriers and tanners..............-+ 40,917 1,754| 95.9] 99.3)Women gain. 
Trunk and leather-case makers, etc........... 5,472 1,579| 77.6] 86.9) “ * 

Liquors and Beverages. 
Bottlers and soda water makers, etc........... 9,725 794| 92.5) 92.4/Men gain. — 
Brewers and maltsters. ...6 ccbiedcc cee norco 20,687 275| 98.7| 99.7|Women gain. 
DISTORT KECUUMOID) sche. cleee cvecs cesses ose 3,114 30] 99.0} 99.7; “ td 

Lumber and Its Remanufactures. 
IDRC CANIARIGLA a talgistes Svetkiarsjet in ols sie, a mid'alw ats 00 35,552 67| 99.8) 99.9) “ bd 
COL GS Le set a arte SIO eee a 37,087 LS|00..7) O0.0)-) 2) oe 
Saw and planing mill employees.............. 161,251 373] 99.8] 98.8)Men gain. 
Opheriwood workers: sae cuits ne ceed ohewes 104, 468 6,805! 98.8) 98.8)....60.eewes 
Metals and Metal ree Other Than Iron and 
teel. 

Brassworkers ao aidecds suing edes Pana De Ie 25,870 BIO OG Ti. ae a lleatentaage wlpinns 
Clock and watchmakers and repairers......... 19,305 4,815| 80.0] 81.4/Women gain 
Gold and silver-wWOrkers. vac ieee ccc seeceee 19,732 6,380] 75.6} 83 a 
Tinplate and tinware makers. . 68,730 i Sy tr Aa dy Oe v1 pera ey Pec ue rocisene 
Other metal workers ii aicde is ow wage wees ss 54,282 ZS20 G5. Ole aie p|nitemermeeanrss 

Paper and ee: 
Boxe) a) a bole 2) PAN Pace ate CoA OP RE a area 14,646 15,632) 48 61.5 Women gain 
Boxmakers (paper). ......cecercccsee ataeane 3,796 17,302] 18 26. 7 3 
PRET EEO VOL on cera cee ohaeuwest Mawiare vit mae Shel a ola ie 10,698 453 96.4 
Paper and pulp mill operatives.............-. 26,904 9,424 67 .8|Men gain, 
Printers, lithographers, and pressmen. ........ 139) 166 15,981 .1/]Women gain. 

Textile, 


Bleachery and dye works operatives.......... 20,493 88.0|Men gain. 
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Per Cent. Gain in 


Male. reentage 
OCCUPATION. Male. Female..y} eave ss a pegs 
1900 .|1890. women. 
Carpet factory operatives ........-.0..-ee0e- 10,371 9,017| 53.5| 51.8 Men gain. 
Cotton mill Operatives. <:s.0.cvsls-¢'.0) oie vr cleteneusteiale 125,788 120,216) 51.1) 46.3 A 
Hosiery and knitting mill operatives........ rats 12,630 34,490} 26.8] 29.6 Women gain. 
SilkemilOperatives sie skis ie v's cee ie cate die sre 22,023 32,437| 40.4) 40.7 
Woolen mill Operatives, cc: cove cnt 0 ove c sie ocles 42,566 30,630] 58.2) 56.6|Men gain. 
Other textile mill operatives. ..............+.- 53,437 OLAS2 ON eet aies «l\ ateroisree Pieri 
Dressmakers. .. oc/ciciececciele esses site ve yinieie 2,090 344,794| 0.6) 0.3|/Mengain. | 
Hatiand: capmakersie occ sieietavin'eisoace elerpiecel pe 15,116 7,622| 66.5) 72.1|Women gain. 
MUTI OLS 52s canis caste at aTaW ad tystwie,einle ao slelavaies 1,739 86.120} 2.0| 0.6|Men gain. 
Bea mstresses isc. svextirornauastletereiese epee auntie 4,837 146 10d) 382) aie ek 
Shirt, collar and cuffmakers...............-- 8,491 30,941] 21.5) 24.3} Women gain. 
Tarlors and tailoresses. «ss .ceccsccescnevowse 160,714 68,935| 70.0) 65.7|Men gain. 
Other textile workers’. e6 sities «is 00 seweie wrens 8,925 210421: 29-81 was ciel mauieln ste F 


Miscellaneous Industries. 


Broom and brushmakers..... .......s.00005 8,643 1,577| 84.6) 88.5) Women gain. 
Charcoal, coke, and limeburners . ............ 14,405 43} 99.7| 99.8} “ ; 
Wngineers and firemen (not locomotive)... .... 223,318 177} 99.9}100.0; “ 

GO VemIisiersytes seks csssvalseugsejers se sare sue aeniaraye + 4,503 7,768| 36.7| 42.7| “ 2 
Manufacturers and officials, etc............... 239,649 S483) 9S 2G6):i 2s <tell esavietetentare ate 
Model and pattern makers... .........+ee0005 14,869 204| 98.6] 98.6]..........4 
Photographers... ooi5. cs re vie ersteetevincet le waiomnenees 23,361 3,580) 86.7) 89.0) Women gain 
Rubber factory operatives. ..........e.+008 14,492 7,374| 66.3) 60.1|Men gain. — 
Tobacco and cigar factory operatives. ........ 87,955 43,497| 66.9] 74.9| Women gain. 
TI BROMCOROEE yemcereth a oie nid-s Maer etlore Meare ane aca 28,663 2,158] 93 . 93):2). =a 


Other miscellaneous industries. .............. 380,490 90,810 80. 


eee! ee ee cr) 


According to the above figures, the proportion of males has increased from 
1890 to 1900 in 29 occupations; the proportion of females has increased in 86 
occupations, and in 25 there has been no change, or it is unknown through 
change in classification. Most of these changes of proportions, however, have 
been very minute. The only occupations in which men have increased over 
women more than one per cent. are as dairymen, artists, in domestic and 
personal service, as servants and waiters, as telegraph and telephone linemen, 
in paper mills, as milliners, tailors, and in a few factories. ere they have 
gained slightly. 

The occupations in which women have gained more than one per cent. are: 
as farmers (1.1), gardeners (1.3), as stockraisers (1.3), as actors (3.2), 
architects (1.6), clergymen (1.7), journalists (3.2), in literary pursuits (6.8), 
music (1.3), in government offices (3.5), teachers (2.6), physicians (1.3), other 
pe services (10.9), as boarding-house keepers (9.9), hotel keepers (3.6), house- 

eepers (1.2), janitors, (3.6), laborers (1.8), nurses (2.9), restaurant keepers 

(1.8), agents (1.6), bookkeepers (11.7), clerks and copyists (2.0), messengers 
and errand boys (cashgirls, etc) (3.6), packers and shippers (7.5), saleswomen 
(2.3), stenographers and typewriters (13.0), telegraph and telephone operators 
13.9), undertakers (1.2), potters (4.9), bakers (1.7), confectioners (5.1), boot 
and shoemakers (3.2), tanners (3 6), leather-case makers (9.3), clock and watch- 
makers (1.4), gold and silver workers (7.9), bookbinders (3.1), boxmakers (8.5), 
in hosiery knitting mills (2.8), hat and capmakers (5.6), shirtmakers (2.8), 
brushmakers (3.9), glovemakers (6.0), photographers (2.3), tobacco 
workers (8.0), 

_ The occupations in which women have made the largest gains are: profes- 
sional service (10.1), boarding-house keepers (9.9), bookkeepers (12.6), steno- 
graphers and typewriters (13.0), telegraph and telephone operators (13.9) (the 
largest advance), trunk and leather-case workers (9.3). 

Women are in a majority in only nine occupations—musicians or teachers 
of music, schoolteachers, boarding-house keepers, housekeepers, laundresses, 
nurses, servants, stenographers and typewriters. 

Men are over 90 per cent. of the workers in 87 out of 303 occupations. 
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POPULATION OF THE WORLD’S LARGEST CITIES. 


Popula- ereia Cen- | Popula- 
tion sus tion 
Year 

4,536,541] |Cleveland.................. 1900 381,768 
Donor 202] OMEMEIG Ss cone kevuc esis widtags 1901 380,717 
Zl ee, OOS Saanehal reat: si: sidecases sue st. 380,000 
15888;848)) Cologne.sok 6 sence ark e ae 1900 372,529 
16985575] ) Lisbonne nection i ae bees 1900 356,009 
TOV ASOD A EIOROt a acisters, ton eee ae oceans 1898 353,139 
15600:000|'| Bualo'e. css sents ae wclac cued) L900 352,387 
TAAO ADU NB eliastes crc cc ware wcteeceea le ae 1901 349,180 
1,293,697| |Rotterdam..................| 1902 348,474 
1,267,023] | Mexico City.................| 1900 344,721 
1,125,400) |San Francisco............... 1900 342,782 
ELS OO MENIEUN cS ciel shes isstrtatana\ le; aye, aste.svorl 1901 335,656 
1,000,000} | Bristol, England.............} 1901 328,842 
988,604)" Cimeinnati yo. cc bens one 1900 325,902 
865,490} |) Pusbures cence sec oos oon. oe 1900 321,616 
S205235| (Alexandria: s 4.0 cco ee cb 1897 319,766 
Bombay. Breteler oie eli eat et iene ne LOO FEO, 00G) Pad mburgeh 5 2. oo ch) ee 1901 316,479 
RIO) SARIEIEO).)5 csceca-s aicie ove 1900 OOOOO EOC Z cat pte cas outs ottoasy ITESOL 315,209 
(GRE IOESS Srin Sei eae a 1901 TSe QOOWlE MOTION oo issn vcreiiin cae Gee 1901 309,694 
GOA POSH een te oie. «| L901 732,322||Stockholm.................+| 1902 305,819 
Hamburg. ee cet ee ea os 3 st EO RETEST EE Te) NS rR 0 Cee ee rea ea 1902 297,154 
EV CED OO dite Neo. bina «6 | 1901 684,947) |Santiago, Chile (est.)......... 1901 296,695 
VIG SIS, fae ee 1897 G35; 209M UIs ihe aerate cogiel o hence 1901 290,638 
SE ABICNE oe Shells tes is io car ols x’ 0 est. 600,000} | Frankfort-on-Main...........| 1900 288,989 
caiits LISLE GA eg 1900 7D 2ao} | NOW: OLTlOSDS. >. five cht k vlcala sus 1900 287,104 
CSE Z0 3 ag 01 Oe re 1897 BOG 2H CtROM Lae cscs yale laithe ts srs ef LOO 285,704 
PURO sore a PE fos acne) vo a 1901 563;54))\|Milwaukeés... 0c 0c. ee ce ss 1900 285,315 
PATIBGOI A eras oa. oon oe 1901 562;893)'||Hong Kong.........6...-.+.| 1901 283,905 
PEAR CI ora Soe ove ace: fialahoia ah ale paces 1900 BOO ROAR Oa re eas Dicva thoes: hase yee eet 1900 282,943 
Manchester, England......... 1901 543,969) |Bucharest.. 10.5... ... 00 1899 | 282,071 
LiUitG ta (0 ee ae eee 1900 HO SO) | CLOT AI 5) eters tare a cacae ane lorie est 280,000 
PATEISECC OAM (015s cv'eione viv n'0 vine 1902 Pa SioUo| VETAALOLG cscs bowie! ole oreraieoe sees 1901 279,809 
| BEST WGG] Cie rap a es 1900 533,090] |Washington.................| 1900 278,718 
Birmingham, England........ 1901 B22 ASA | ADT WOLD isis excep hse nina swat LOOL 278,093 
EACLAE, Nereis esta ave sone a0) «'dveda-a| LOOL 509,346] |Montevideo.............0005 1902 276,034 
SAMAIIION O's oo Gier ects vies Fb soe 1900 BOS;95 7}, | Montreal. i7.4 chk sa scten leis arerniee 1901 267,730 
BEER rine ee adore in Gv -« oe + ol OOO 499,932] | West Ham, England.........| 1901 267,308 
WMSIpOUrne oi 5 ec sees vs 1901 496,079) (UGCKNOW fee ha os ean ee 1901 264,049 
REE al cise rSie Suber ake eee k grec8 1901 491,460) |Nuremberg. 0... ols oe 1900 261,081 
WMAPSOINGS 5). c5c00 «oe ovis. oe «ef LOOL AGT 161) Bordeaux 5s sicci cess sl LOOL 257,638 
AOU Ae iii Soils wane oy ae eave 1901 ABU B50) ESIOV: ppt cieelers ork me lalare sida t inate 1897 247,432 
Copentiagen?. . .....2 51.00 1901 ATO ROOULIN GALI c:2)5 eaters erie abenntenep above 1900 246,070 
CE ae ro aE 1901 AG2 TBO WNALOV Ns sidieivg wikis s sevten whe ws 1898 244,145 
Lyons DA aids Mado aaelel LOOL ALSO OPO VEN ULAL are. e casraiet are" s Gondcoyar arn ath aha 1901 240,618 
LEGS) a He, A gaa PRP NP it 1°00) 456,124)|Nottingham.................| 1901 239,753 
ln chrs beh) 0: Ye Wt ganar a 1901 BAS AGG) MGV ANE « cvels ai ¥0rea- 8 aoa « Avireat 1899 235,981 
Mere R LG wire Cie os Ads A x 1901 428,953] | Hanover bi Peale er eet 235,649 
SCREENS Oh ort Aiewderaituvhe ete we store 1900 Be AION ATI OOD og, saeb veirbreiy Al deanna se 1901 234,881 
DD GORE tie serie a Gio o wip oe oA 1897 ANS OFA GOMOD Fi ciaconstares> oral Ceavene | LOOL 234,710 
WESC. trie. plate aes, 6,0. en, © 1900 396,146] |Magdeburg...............55 1900 229,667 


1Population of Greater London (metropolitan and city police districts) 6,581,372. 2With suburbs. 
Nore.— The population of Chinese cities other than Canton, Peking, and Shanghai is 
omitted, because reports respecting it are utterly untrustworthy. 

A hundred years ago the United States had only six cities of 8,000 inhabi- 
tants or more; in 1880, 286; in 1890, 443; in 1900. there were 515. A hundred 
years ago 3 per cent. of our population was urban; now about 33 per cent. 

This is not peculiar to our new civilizations. London is probably two 
thousand years old, and yet four-fifths of its growth have been added during 
the century just past. For sixty years Berlin has grown far more rapidly than 
New York. Paris is more than four times as large as it was in 1800. _ Rome has 
doubled since 1870. St. Petersburg has increased nearly threefold in seventy- 
five years. Odessa is a thousand years old, but nineteen-twentieths Ot its 
population have been added since 1800. Calcutta has increased four hundred 
and sixty per cent. in seventy years. In Europe, Asia, and Africa we find this 
movement of population from country to city. Itisa world-phenomenon, and 
due to a redistribution of population. 
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THE UNITED STATES. 


CONDITIONS IN THE 160 CITIES HAVING AT LEAST 25,000 INHABITANTS. 
From the Census, 1900. 


PER CENT. OF POPULATION OF! PER CENT. ILLITERATE IN POPULATION AT 
i SCHOOL AGE ATTENDING SCHOOL LEAST 10 YEARS OF AGE. 
Per cent. Foren’ White. 
Cate. born. f ‘ —— 
Total. White. Negro. Total. White. : Foreign. 
Native. are 


5.8 26 51.9 52.5 40.6 5.7 4.4 0.7 11.6 
os Seeat eh ere ardent MARTE Entec eds Se is es NER e 


1School age is 5 to 20. 


PER CENT. OF SEX AND MARITAL CONDITION IN THE 160 CITIES. 


ae eee ee Se eS eS eS ey a ee 


MALES. FEMALES. 
Single.| Married. |Widowed. |Divorced|Unknown.| Single | Married.|Widowed.|Divorced| nknown 
42.1 52.8 4.3 0.3 0.5 35.2 | bil Sey’ s | 12.4 0.5 0.2 

PER CENT. OF PRIVATE FAMILIES HAVING HOMES IN THE 160 CITIES. 

Total. Owned Free. Mortgaged. Hired. 

25.7 14.5 11.2 74.3 

POPULATION LIVING IN CITIES. 
In cities! of — 
STATE OR Total In country 
TERRITORY. i At least | 25,000 to | 8,000 to | 4,000 to | 2,500 to districts. 


100,000. | 100,000. | 25,000. 8,000. 4,000. 
United States . .| 75,994,575] 14,208,347| 5,509,965] 5,273,887| 3,380,193} 2,211,019 45,411,164 


Percent ...... 18.7 tid 6.9 4.4 9 59.8 
N. Atlantic Div. 35.3 12.2 10.6 6.1 3.5 31.8 
S. Atlantic Div . 7.5 4.9 4.6 2.6 1.8 78.6 
N. Central Div. . 17.9 5.2 7.4 4.9 3.1 61.5 
S. Central Div. . 4.2 4.2 2.6 2.4 ARE | 84.5 
Western Div. .. 14,1 ale Tt 6.0 4.7 4.7 59.4 


1Includes the population of all incorporated places having at least 2,500 inhabitants, all New 
England towns of like size and not containing an incorporated place. 


Norr.—It is often said that if farming could be made efficiently remunerative, the tendency 
of population from country to city would be arrested ; hence the advocacy of more scientific methods 
of agriculture. But scientific agriculture, on the contrary, tends to stimulate the disproportionate 
growth of the city. The amount of farm produce that can be marketed is limited, because the 
amount of food that the world can eat is limited; and the more each farmer produces, the fewer 
farmers does it take to supply the market. Scientific farming is profitable, because by means of 
it a given amount of effort produces large results. It follows, therefore, that the more scientific 
gesclivure becomes, the smaller will be the percentage of the population that can gain a livelihood 

y it. 
.The remarkable discovery that the inoculation of the soil with cultures or nitrogen-fixing 
bacteria (see page 60 increases certain crops many fold, will give an added impetus to the tide 
which is flowing from the country to the city.2s) 
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STATISTICS OF CITIES. 
COMPILED FROM BULLETIN OF DEPARTMENT OF LABOR FOR SEPTEMBER, 1902 


CITIES. 


Estimated 
Population 
Jan. 1, 1902 


New York, N.Y... 
Chicago 204... 
Philadelphia. ..... 
St. Louis, Mo...... 
Boston, Mass...... 
Baltimore, Md. .... 
Cleveland, O....... 


San Francisco, Cal 


Cincinnati, Ohio... . 
Pittsburg, Pa...... 
New Orleans, La. . 
Detroit. Mich.... 
Milwaukee, Wis. . 
Washington, D. C. 
Newark, N. J... 
Jersey City, N. J 
Louisville, Ky. . . 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Providence, R.I.. 


nth vorces| Total | Birth | Still | Death 
2) ek: Births.] rate. | Births| rate’ 


Sree) OO 3,583,930) 209,218.00] 33,447 817/ 80,735] 22.53) 5,750] 19.73 
Roe Loren 1,800,000} 115,164.00] 16,684) 1,808] 26,995] 15.00) 1,674] 13.56 
Se ote 1,335,000} 83,340.12} 9,912 492) 28,215} 21.13} 1,288] 18.08 
oder ube 595,000} 39,276.80} (2) 573] 10,705} 17.99 686} 17.82 
S508 Hae 573,579} 26,247.00] 6,312 446) 15,608] 27.21 576} 19.70 
Bet ates csi 520,000} 19,290.24) 4,890 170} 8,795) 16.91 672) 20.15 
Sach aee 390,000} 21,040.00} 3,199 454) 8,037) 20.61 328} 14.96 
Sahoo tae 370,000} 26,884.54} 3,448 88} 6,924) 18.71 387| 14.49 


Sota. 350,000} 29,760.00} 3,656 846} 4,875} 13.93 264| 20.02 


Shh apa 340,000} 22,560.00) 3,518 405} 5,091} 14.97 425) 18.10 
: 333,500 ES APE Ts 3,443 186] 7,624) 22.86 505} 19.77 


) ; 
300,000} 18,474.64) 2,681 297| 2,818] 9.39 365) 15.04 
297,500} 14,205.71} 2, : 
287,000} 38,419.20} 3,183 168} 4,531) 15.79 524) 21.21 
255,000 8.058.45} 2,441} (1) 6,016) 23.59 324) 18.85 
213,577 8,053.00} 2,062} (3) 4,462) 20.89 285] 18.93 
215,000 ie 1,559 174| 3,800) 17.67 249} 16.27 


178,000} 11,357.60} 1,875 327| 4,696} 26.38 216| 19.35 


Indianapolis, Ind........... 182.500} 17,792.00] 2,608] 471] 3,377| 18.50] 112] 14.13 


Kansas City, Mo.... 


St. Paul, Minn..... 
Rochester, N. Y... . 
Denver, Cdlossec i. 


Spo ies 172,500) 16,640.00} 1,704 420) 2,989) 17.33 119} 15.50 
Bieta ats 170,000 Q) 1,478 194) 3,227) 18.98 102) 10.62 
Sinha Bie 170.000} 11,303.00} 1,492 156) 2,914) 17.14 158) 14.51 
Brae sales we 140,000 @) 1,918 162) (1) () 98} 19.51 


1 Not reported. 


2In some cases includes county. 


1902, not including still births. 


3On basis of estimated population January, 


Licensed 
retail liquor Waterworks. 
ee saloons. aieiat PMG 
olice- | —————————_ ota arks, 
erie. men. Aad arrests. acres. Owned 
Num- of. 6 and 
ber. ladeniae operated Cost. 
by city. 

New York, N.Y. ..... 7,233| 10,821) (2 133,749| 6,837.60|Yes ... .| $123,012,020 
Chicago, Tl Ba, AD 2,97 6,740 $50 69,809] 2,185.82|/Yes..... 35,310,099 
Philadeiphia, Pa.. 2,822 Liat 1,100 61,189] 4,005.96)Yes..... 37,971,959 
St. Louis, Mo oe 1,264 2,253 500 23,666] 2,183.39/Yes..... 21,551,600 
Boston, Mass......... 1,245 980 (3) 34,500] 2,620.00|Yes..... 15,782,617 
Baltimore, Md........ 947 2,095 250 31,423] 1,284.34/Yes..... 15,035,835 
Cleveland, Ohio...... 361 1,820 350 19,219] 1,438.19/Yes..... 10,735,867 
AO IN Vos ects wid 41732 2,570 500 25,057| 1,049.00/Yes..... 9,424,404 
San Francisco, Cal... . 586 3,052 84 LAGU Flak Oe PASTING en own S oa ayerbalescety 
Cincinnati, Ohio...... 486 1,676 350 12,913 539.00/Yes..... 13,500,000 
Pittsburg, Pa... ....+.. 497 672 1,100 23,067 910.00|Yes..... 7,667 824 
New Orleans, a..... 271 1,496 (5) 7/221 SZZIOGING 5) cis valle 9 wore eters 
Detroit; Mich. 0... 23% 492 1,252 500. 7,795| 1,199.00|/Yes..... 6,313,757 
Milwaukee, Wis...... 314 1,869 200 5,260 503.00|Yes..... 5,068,443 
Washington, D. C.... 607 492 400 26,062 LOS GB res bie 10,464,827 
Wewarks: N..Jiss.s0% 0.6 360 1,283 250 6,399 19.99|/Yes..... 9,963,614 
Jersey City, N. J..... Blah 1,021 250 7,343 22200 V8. 6.601 5,100,000 
Louisville, Ky....... 339 887 155 7,396] 1,350.00|/Yes..... 6,163,926 
Minneapolis, Minn.... 212 351 1,000 6,292) 1,681.01 |Yes..... 4,602,708 
Providence, R.I...... 310 461 400 9,025 540.00|Yes..... 7,097,130 
Indianapolis, Ind. .... 165 525 350 7,083) 1,235.00|/Yes..... 27,750 
Kansas City, Mo..... 222 475 250 16,230) 1.896.91/Yes..... 4,175,600 
St. Paul, Mann. <.:..:.,.. 177 314 1,000 3,881 1,204.42/Yes..... 4,049,854 
Rochester, N. Y...... 193 506 FOO} N.O8-<. 0 brake 7,463,129 
Denver, . Colo... c+ 85 260,000 


1Not reported. 


2$100-800. Innkeepers $2,000, common vietualers, $1,000; 2d and 3d 


classes, $500. 475 more for six months. 5$100-1 


leased. 


,000. ® Owned by city. 7 Owned by city, but 
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CITIES. 


Chicago, Il 


Philadelphia, Pa... 
Dt OUIB ONO. dive ctctanute 


Boston, Mass. . 


Baltimore, Md. Sea 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
Buffalo, N. Y 


San Francisco, Cal.... 


Cincinnati, Ohio... 
Pittsburg, Pa. .... 


New Orleans, La..... 


Detroit, Mich. .... 
Milwaukee, Wis. .. 


Jersey City, N. J... 
Louisville, Ky.... 


Minneapolis, Minn... 


Providence, R. I 


Indianapolis, Ind..... 


Kansas City, Mo... 
St. Paul, Mi 
Rochester, N. Y 
Denver, Colo...... 


Washington, D. C.... 
Newark NoJs ciea. ns 


Total 
Debt. 


$432,481,295 
36,937,874 
61,374,501 
18,916,278 
79,954,972 
40,164,683 
17,902,903 
18,349,494 
738,394 
32,494,511 
24,422,156 
17,902,808 
6,946,102 
6,860,686 
15,288,532 
19.731,000 
19,690,179 
10,451,000 
8,561,000 
17,321,461 


9,337,500 
10,691,849 
12,042,982 


Assessed Valuation. 


oe Legal 
es borrowing 
Vee limit. Real. 
$121,340,920! 10 per cent.? |3$3,237,778,261 
534,341) 5 per cent. 259,254,598 
13,615,842) 7 per cent. 919,706,697 
653,866) 5 per cent. 342,325,544 
32 802,887| 25 per cent. 925,037,500 
9,315,978} No limit. 258,304,425 
3,177,480) 7 per cent. 143,323,490 
612,466) 10 per cent. 221,405,290 
DAQGOUS cee tia sealer = 289,682,092 
5,413,256) No limit. 170,173,990 
5,825,363) 7 per cent. 347,560,580 
BARD mics Once oon 108,079,794 
2,061,078) 2 per cent. 175,766,620 
shane: Geek eset 5 per cent. 134,135,624 
L/USS, SS ON oi terete teaser 2 180,334,641 
4,928,561| No limit. 129,832,105 
3,484,653| No limit. 86,241,745 
2,118,166) 10 per cent. 90,200,000 
1,877,103) 5 per cent. 80,129,845 
3,291,615) 30 per cent. 151,533,940 
vedi aha fiein sucker e 2 per cent. 94,935,180 
401,291) 5 per cent. 59,001,060 
706,613) No limit. 71,067,159 
445,831| 10 per cent. 107,303.311 
153,800); per eet. ln Sci eee 
property. 


1 Not including $1,650,305 bonds against private 
3 Including $1,157,400 liable for State purposes only and $211,334,194 fran- 


cluding water debt. 
chises. 


CITIES. 


St. Louis, Mo...... 
Boston, Mass...... 
Baltimore, Md..... 
Cleveland, Ohio... 
Buffalo, N. Y...... 
San Francisco,Cal . 
Cincinnati, Ohio... 
Pittsburg, Pa... 
New Orleans, La... 
Detroit, Mich.... . 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Providence, R 

Indianapolis, Ind . 
Kansas City, Mo.. 
St. Paul, Minn..... 
Rochester, N. Y.. . 
Denver, Colo 


Personal. 
$550,192,612 
115,325,842 
1,649,799 
52,470,160 
227,468,334 
175,039,397 
53,130,155 
20,943.848 
123,417,901 
44,476,630 
4,596,755 
37,594,075 
71,481,880 
31,089,263 
12,567,084 
28,753,530 
9,360,817 
33,900,000 
22,082,661 
41,267,920 
34,249,770 
20,775,781 
15,890,170 


INCOME, 
Tax rate} Property Franchise Liquor 

total.1 tax. tax. licenses. Waterworks. 
(2) $76,886,091) $2,364,636) $5,557,593) $8,050,900 
$52.61} 18,404,033 151,013 8,213, 29) 3,399,030 
18.50)" TS; SU CSU mites ee 1,742,175 3,290,565 
19.50 6,480,602 205,109 1,051,969 1,756,566 
14.90} 17,074,057 58,213 1,487,281 2,252,780 
19.85 5,857,230 804,159 408,798 967,262 
26.70 3,424,381 74,632 442,155 784,475 
23.72 4,371,239 51,574 566,955 685,370 
15.56 7,695,559 9,463 PASLE MI SY fl leet BIC Danke 
24.82 A OB T EG sin lace ale eae 400,740 832,218 
17.00 BOGE G04 oy ees iets 515,723 863,057 
29.00 BiGOO SOs auc nner care ESL SOO S 2s. ke lea 
19.64 8,876,175 28,125 273,889 5 187,924 
22.46 2,868,184 115,913 351,710 401,297 
15.00 DOES ITT. ste aan esis 239,493 440,276 
21.40 3,364,549 82,589 325,165 810,821 
28.00 2,473,112 2,328 253,079 913,544 
21.95 2.142,866 165,000 136,565 389,655 
29.86 2,770,618 3,925 351,000 251,121 
16.00 8,049,578 117,509 £120,826 614,989 
19.50 1,482,142 57,045 177,988 2,059 
30.40 1,873,327 18,389 119,966 494,468 
26.90 1,499,857 1,810 314,000 301,938 
19.041) “82 OOS ZOORS va ovceuscr re 182,751 407,251 
32.40 TST OVOOS| scare oterers lov PLA GSB Ss career 


1TIncludesjState and county tax. 
3Tncluding franchise tax. 


4Seven months. 


5Six months. 


9,145,662 


2Of assessed valuation, not in- 


Total.§ 


7$249, 184,086 


43,315,277 
48,387 684 
17,043,757 
49,074,577 
10,227,940 - 
13,809,910 
9,592,036 
10,398,372 
11,355,612 
16,780,214 
9,544,183 
7,617,574 
5,653,722 
10,569,221 
12,449,662 
7,257,365 
4,605,324 
4,580,645 
5,560,472 
3,321,845 
5,789,478 
4,603,532 
8,417,703 
3,104,851 


?Varies in different boroughs from $23.17 to $25.38. 
® Includes receipts from State for 


schools. 1$4,863,459, cash in sinking fund; $2,571,548, from dock d wh: S35 +94 
ferries and bridges; $309,520, markets. sand wharves: eo eae 


“It is better to be an optimist after full inquiry than a pessimist without.” — 


Attributed to Sir William Harcourt. 
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EXPENDITURES. 
f , Police courts,| Hospitals, 
For mainten- Police jails, work- asylums, 
CITIES. ance and depart- houses, re- | almshouses, Schools. 
operation. ment. formatories, | and other 
ete. charities. 

New Morice INA CY 2 /o-siivte $102,946,573| $10,199,206 $1,310,411 $4,754,380} $19,731,629 
- Chicago, JL 382 Snr Seas 22,260,661 3,685,982 258.369 14,018 8,203,493 
Philadelphia, Pare orcas 19,106,707 3,036,264 1,240,279 706,430 3,319,604 
BEE PiOUia MEO. 2. Sion siecle 8,715,821 1,602,182 13,632 660,656 1,526,140 
Boston, Mase: .. 2s acs es 21,898,291 1,754,151 1,130,945 1,207,768 3,043,640 
Baltimore, Md aaNet areata otis 7,613,756 967,823 22,431 310,367 1,417,392 
Cleveland, Ohio. ........ 4,805,717 417,932 116,087 142,985 1,257,345 
Buffalo, N. ¥...... iste ea 5,865,286 793,294 24,049 135,686 1,161,834 
San Francisco, Cal....... 5,891,297 789,251 161,965 258,410 1,166,763 
Cincinnati, Ohio......... 6,215,866 555,185 133,370 237,922 1,126,631 
PAGbAOHER, PB: os icieiaccc.s ous 5,406,446 AOD QS ine nel meer 147,703 843,648 
New Orleans, La........ 4,297,808 231,374 37,073 59,290 478,025 
Wetroit, Mich, ..5055.+.. 4,055,966 542,049 11,400 56,588 869,713 
Milwaukee, Wis. ........ 3,733,315 342,508 36,448 9,610 764,968 
Washington, D.C....... 5,387,271 687,922 275,649 407,401 1,182,916 
Newark, N J Se oe 3,812,511 428,495 41,109 125,130 830,081 
Dorsey. City Nad oie: cai 3,598,464 APL GIGiiea See ee 28,598 500,332 
EGuisville, ILY..5 . s)102 0+ 2,774,987 273,615 106.475 65,465 512,947 
Minneapolis, Minn...... 2,944,208 216,698 33,981 90,178 736,981 
Providence, R.I......... | 3,465,201 371,875 4,957 39,436 739,695 
Indianapolis, Ind....... 1,706,434 159,579 2,635 38,399 558,630 
Kansas City, Mo......... 2,751,935 255,850 25,212 41,841 555,272 
St. Paul; Minn. . i626. ec 2,368,991 184,539 36,208 24,750 584,702 
Rochester, N. Y......... 3,238,368 198,471 16,072 87,108 550,031 
WOUVEL, COlOh ness clea e's 1,889,983 160,605 11,339 34,882 679,071 


SIZE OF FAMILIES AND PERSONS IN A DWELLING. 
CERTAIN CITIES: 1880-1900. 


Per cent. of 
; Persons to a Family. Persons to a Dwelling. Pay saiitnery 
cLeiEA- | with 20 or over. 
1880. 1890. 1900. 1880. 1890. 1900. 1890. 1900. 
Boston, Mass.....- 5.0 5.0 4.8 8.3 8.5 8.4 13.9 14.6 
Chicago, 2 UU 626 5.2 5.0 4.7 8.2 8.6 8.8 16.6 Gane | 
Cincinnati, Ohio... . 4.9 4.7 4.4 9.1 8.9 8.0 21.9 16.1 
Denver, Colo...... 6.0 5.4 4.3 6.7 5.9 4.9 peers SIP, 
Jersey City, N J... 5.0 4.7 4.6 8.6 8.8 8.7 23.5 25.1 
Kansas City, Mo...]........ 4.7 A Teed ly ie > aa 5.0 4.9 Aiuaherreliamentoteress 
INGO IMs Yoke eis [aisieta ace viele. oie aired BAER ah riick vie orale ICO pal Pee ae 54.4 
Manhattan & Bronx 5.0 4.8 4.7 16.4 18.5 20.4 66.7 72.6 
Brooklyn, N. Y.... 4.9 4.7 4.6 9.1 9.8 10.2 25.7 $1.4 
Philadelphia, Pa... 5.1 5.1 4.9 5.8 5.6 5.4 Sonne Nester 
San Francisco...... 5.4 5.7 4.8 6.9 6.3 6.4 
St. Louis, Mo...... 5.4 4.9 4.6 8.1 7.4 7.0 
The size of the family is lessening in all these cities. Over-crowding is 


increasing in Boston, Chicago, Jersey City, New York and Brooklyn; it is 
lessening in Cincinnati, Denver, Kansas City, Philadelphia, San Francisco and 


St. Louis tenements. 


OWNERSHIP OF HOMES. 


In New York, Manhattan and Bronx Boroughs, in 1890 only 6.3 per cent. 
of the families owned their homes; in 1900 only 5.9; in Brooklyn, 18.6 and 18 0; 
in Boston, 18.4 and 18.9; Chicago, 28.7 and 25.1; Denver, 29.1 and 28.0; Phila- 
delphia, 22.8 and 22.1; St. Louis, 20.5 and 22.8; San Francisco, 21.5 and 24.1. 
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TENEMENT HOUSES. 


In most cities the housing problem is the problem of the small house, rather 
than of the large tenement. Often the worst tenements are in houses once 
fine, built for single families, but now occupied by five or six families. New 
York City alone has this evil and the evil of large tenements also. The latter are 
of five, six or even seven floors, built usually on a lot 25x100 feet and with three 
or four families on each floor. More than two-thirds of New York’s millions 
live in tenements. Many of them in the ‘‘double deckers”’ with 100 to 150 persons 
to a house, under conditions of over-crowding to which London’s slums are 
ideal—bad as London’s conditions may be in some other directions. Rents 
in these buildings are from $12 to $18 per month for four rooms, two often mere 
bed closets, opening only on a narrow shaft and generally totally dark. There 
are 350,000 interior rooms in the New York tenements. In the public hallway, 
opposite the stairs, two waterclosets are usually provided for fifteen to twenty- 
four families. These closets open into the air shafts which ventilate the bed 
closets. For notice of progress made, see ‘‘Model Dwellings.” 

Next to New York (including Brooklyn), Boston has the worst tenement 
houses in the United States, although very high tenements are few in number. 
Chicago, compared with New York, has been said to have no tenement house 
problem, yet the Chicago City Homes Association in the winter of 1900-1901 
found some areas very densely crowded. One-seventh of one acre had a ratio 
of 900 to the acre. Double deckers were on the increase, and there were then 
almost 100 within a limited field of investigation. Philadelphia, the City of 
Homes, owes her system very largely to her Building Loan Associations. 
Baltimore has no problem like New York, though her system of narrow alleys 
leads to sanitary abuses. Cincinnati, after New York and Boston, has the 
third worst tenements, having many, only less high than those of New York. 
Pittsburg is one of the few American cities where conditions are growing worse. 
Kansas City has a somewhat serious problem and Jersey City one still more 
serious. Hartford, for its size, is said to have the worst housing conditions in 
the country. San Francisco, Denver, New Orleans, Detroit, Milwaukee, 
Washington, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Providence, Rochester, Columbus have as 
yet developed no problem comparable to New York and Boston. 


PARKS AND PLAYGROUNDS. 


(From Statistics Prepared by the United States Government.) 


Area. Valuation. Expenditures 
CITIES. Acreage Land ete. 

Owned and Apparatus. Total. _— and 

by city. Buildings. Be CUIE 
New York, N.Y..... 6,909.00} $296,235,525.00]} $636,266.00 $296,871,791.00; $1,408,830.00 
Chicago, Luc sees trae 2,151.49 61,514,900.00| 1,500,000.00 63.014,900.00 442,110.00 
Philadelphia, Pa..... 4,044.09) (2) 2 22,788,344.00 458,202.00 
St. Louis, Mo....... 2,176.59 8,149 310.00 6,407.00 8,155,807.00) 133,122.00 
Boston, Mass....... 2,618.06 2 2 53,023,400.00 233,444.00 
Baltimore, Md.......| 1,136.01 2 (2) (2) 302,168.00 
Cleveland, Ohio. 1,326.19 6,908,846.00 15,000.00 6,923,846.00 71,975.00 
Buffalo, N. Y........| 1,025.50 3,637,255.00 12,000.00 3,649,255.00 173,751.00 
San Francisco, Cal. ..| 1,192.67 2 (2) 12,000,000.00 208,361.00 
Cincinnati, Ohio. .... 539.00 1,499,000.00 1,000.00 1,500,000.00 43,996.00 
Pittsburg, Pa.......< 880.00 3,319,959.00 25,000.00 3;344,959;00).. a. © ventana 
New Orleans, La..... 552.66 5,000,000.00 50,000.00 5,050,000.00 9,655.00 
Detroit, Michvsamnavar 1,055.61 2 f 6,255,000.00 91,900.00 
Milwaukee, Wis...... 435.03 (2) 2 2,493,776.00 82,992.00 
Washington, D.C....| (1) .98 SOD; OOOO F via ithe waveruse 300,000.00) 22,050.00 
Newark, IN. Fits jsicea 19.18 GON000:00) oe. ceases eins 500,000.00) 4,601.00 


1 Washington, D. C.; 3,596.27 acres owned by the United States Government. 2Not given. 
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PUBLIC BATHS. 


COMPILED FROM A BULLETIN OF THE UNITED STATES BUREAU OF LABOR 
FOR SEPTEMBER, 1904, 


The results of an extensive investigation, conducted by the Federal Bureau 
of Labor showed the lack of facilities for bathing in the congested slum districts 
of Baltimore, Chicago, New York, and Philadelphia. The entire number of 
persons reported living in the selected districts on April 1, 1893, the date of the 
investigation, was as follows: Baltimore, 18,048; Chicago, 19,748; New York, 
28,996, and Philadelphia, 17,060. It is explained in the report that the districts 
selected contain but a portion of the whole slum population of the cities included 
in the investigation, but were among the worst in these cities—the centres of 
the slum population. ‘ Sie 
The following: on 


NUMBER AND PER CENT. OF FAMILIES AND INDIVIDUALS IN HOUSES OR TENEMENTS 
HAVING AND NOT HAVING BATH ROOMS. 


POPULATION OF HOUSES OR TENE- POPULATION OF HOUSES OR TENE- 


MENTS HAVING BATHROOMS MENTS NOT HAVING BATHROOMS 
CITY Number Per cent. Number Per cent. 
Families | Indi- |Families| Indi- |Families| Indi- |Families} Indi- 
viduals viduals viduals viduals 
Baltimore............ | 296 1,663 7280 9.21 3,732 | 16,385 | 92.65 | 90.79 
DST aie aa ee } 110 748 2.83 3.79 3,771 | 19,000 | 97.17 | 96.21 
New York. 33.. 02's} 138 1,888 2.33 6.51 5,774 | 27,108 | 97.67 | 93.49 
Philadelphia......... 560 3,080 16.90 18.05 2,753 3,980 | 83.10} 81.95 


Since that date large progress has been made. A report of the Bureau, 
prepared for the exhibit at St. Louis of 1904, finds that in 34 cities of the United 
States more or less adequate provision for public baths has been made by the 
municipality. Other cities are carefully considering the establishment of 
houses and in some cases, notably in St. Louis, appropriations have been made 
for the purpose. - The report describes and tabulates 88 municipal public baths 
and 11 non-municipal. 

The municipal baths in existence may be classified in a general way into 
five types: The beach bath, the floating bath, the pool bath, the shower bath, 
and the combined shower and pool bath. The beach and the floating baths may 
be said to represent the earliest type of bath, while the shower bath represents 
the latest deveopment in this direction. 

Beach baths, with the simplest of accommodations, have been in existence 
for many years. The L Street Beach in Boston is, however, the oldest of them 
for which information could be secured, having been established in 1866. 
Boston now maintains 10 beach baths; Milwaukee, 4; Chicago, 3; Baltimore, 3, 
while one or two are found in Cleveland, Ohio; St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
Cambridge, Mass.; Detroit, Mich., and Bridgeport, Conn. 
~q Floating baths were established by the city of Boston as early as 1866 and 
by the city of New York as early as 1870. Boston still maintains 12 of these 
houses, New York 15, and Brooklyn 5. One or two baths of this character are 
maintained also by Providence, R. I.; Hoboken, N. J.; Springfield, Taunton, 
Worcester, and Newton, Mass.; Hartford, Conn., and Washington, D. C. 

Pool baths are of various kinds. The first established by any American 
_ city, as far as known, was constructed in 1885 by Philadelphia. Ab hat city was 

compelled to abolish its floating baths at that time owing to the pollution of the 
water, replacing them with pools.in various parts of the city. It now has in 
operation 15 pool baths. Chicagu has two elaborate baths of this character, 
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while similar ones are found in Holyoke (4) and Boston (1), Mass.; Newark, 
N. J. (8); Utica, N. Y. (1), and Kansas City, Mo. (1). : 

-- The three kinds of baths just mentioned, it will be noted, are available only 
in the warm season—perhaps four months in the year. While they are excellent 
as affording recreation and facilities for securing a degree of cleanliness, 1t 1s 
apparent that the best results can not be secured thereby. Hot water 1s essen- 
tial not only to a thorough cleansing of the body, but also to render possible the 
giving of baths during the season when baths are most needed and when the 
facilities for bathing are most lacking. The tub bath, while serving a useful 
purpose under certain circumstances, has now been almost entirely abandoned 
in public baths. It is now very generally conceded that the shower or rain 
bath is best adapted for all public purposes. As has been stated, these baths 
have been in use for many years in many of the public baths in Great Britain 
and the continent of Europe. Their general establishment by municipalities 
in this country, however, began about ten years ago. Baths of this character 
were, indeed, established by private philanthropic enterprise some years pre- 
viously through the efforts of Doctor Baruch and others, and had been intro- 
duced in the Charlesbank gymnasium baths by the city of Boston as early as 
1889. Ifthe two modern types of baths, consisting of showers alone, or showers 
in connection with a pool are considered together, it is seen that Milwaukee 
established the West Side Natatorium in 1890, Chicago opened the Carter H. 
Harrison Bath in 1894, while other cities followed their example during the 
succeeding years. At the present time 39 baths of these types are now in 
operation by various cities in the United States, and many more are under 
construction. Of the houses devoted especially to the furnishing of shower 
baths, Boston, Mass., maintains 10; Chicago, Ill, 7; New York, N. Y., 3; 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 2; Baltimore, Md., 2; Buffalo, N. Y., 2; Yonkers, N. Y., 2; 
while 1 each is maintained by Rochester and Troy, N. Y.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Louisville, Ky. and Portland, Me. Of the houses containing a pool in addition 
to the shower equipment, Milwaukee maintains 3 and Brookline, Mass., and 
Syracuse and Albanv, N. Y., each 1. New York and Brooklyn recently opened 
elaborate bath houses in which the equipment consists almost entirely of 
showers. These cities have also planned a number of additional houses, one of 
which will contain a pool of tempered waterin addition to the shower equipment. 

The costs of the baths range from $461,000 (site $331,000) for a bath now 
being built in Boston, to $500 for one in Chicago (for building and equipment 
only on public land). 

The exceedingly small cost of maintenance per bath is clearly shown. 
This cost ranges from one-fourth of a cent in the 15 municipal pool baths of 
Philadelphia to 3 or 4 cents in the indoor shower baths in the larger cities. In 
a few of the smaller cities the cost runs considerably higher, this being due 
probably to the small number of bathers as compared with the size and equip- 
ment of the houses. 

As regards the policy of furnishing baths entirely free of expense to bathers 
it is seen that at the floating baths in 9 cities no fee is charged for 
their use, while small fees are charged at such baths in 8 cities. In 3 
cities all beach baths under the direct control of the municipalities are 
entirely free, while in 8 cities a small charge is made for the use of 
bathing suits, etc. In 3 cities all pool baths are entirely free, while in 4 a small 
fee is charged. In 9 cities free shower baths are found, while in 4 a charge is 
made. In 1 city the combination shower and pool baths are entirely free, while 
in 3 cities the privilege is contingent upon a small fee. 

In considering the figures showing cost of maintenance per bath it should 
be remembered that in nearly all baths in which a fee is charged certain days 
or hours are usually set apart, during which baths are given free of charge. 

_ A most interesting development of the public bath movement has been the 
introduction of shower baths in the public schools in a number of cities. 
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In certain cities a direct connection between the bath and the school is 
encouraged by locating the public bath near the school. 

Swimming instruction during vacation is a feature of the floating, beach, 
and pool baths of New York, Brooklyn, and a number of other cities, while all 
indoor baths which maintain a tempered pool all the year, without exception, 
provide for instruction of this character during the entire year. 

The public laundry is a feature connected with a number of the public 
municipal baths. The municipal bath houses of Baltimore, Chicago, Cleveland, 
and Troy contain well-appointed public laundries where women may take their 
soiled clothes and in a comparatively short time accomplish the task of washing 
and ironing under the most desirable conditions. This feature has been a most 
unqualified success in all the institutions in which it exists, and is an especial 
boon to the poorer classes. 


LIBRARIES. 


LIBRARIES OF 1,000 VOLUMES AND OVER IN 1908. 


(From the Report of the Bureau of Education.) 
| 


¢ - | 5 
STATE OR TERRITORY A apres | Volumes | STATE OR TERRITORY Eabra Volumes 
| 

DUDES OS al opines, ot ate ien 3» 58 240;5010 |) Nebradka. 2.520 i. oat ars ons 82 417,295 
PAIRS ao ote) ila oe abe: insal a 8 seal WIN OV. AG Bie emitioty aoa sy ace Aaa 5 35,644 
Arkansas Peeves cy evasive teed 35 189,529 | New Hampshire......... 169 900,296 
CELESGT AS Be et ee ae 297 2, A4E2,867 I New Jersey ssc. 66s: oan 200 1,464,551 
WOLOTHA OR alate ale sain! ado. a:< irs 468,741 || New Mexico............ 11 45,361 
Connecticut....5 005.060 .6- is 2223 1,824,442 || New York.............; 924 9,079,863 
PYOUAW AEC <a a Hata 9 cic ceie 4 « 7 133,755 || North Carolina.......... 84 374,778 
District of Columbia...... 90 2,712,693 || North Dakota........... 25 69,193 
WNLORIAAI re tere hits cee pie ee 26 DiS a MONATOT Weer ce oreawieunccaneos eae 354 2,841,401 
ROEDER his ereis ewe vie 1s.s2 66 364,196 | Oklahoma.:. 0.6. senses a 11 50,282 
113 TS 1 fo eke ae ee a 14 AL Se COL OBOD eerste, soy a ele late 31 152,225 
TRAITS ease Wie kos 395 | 3,170,932 || Pennsylvania........... 491 4,580,312 
Indian Territory . | 3) 9,200 || Rhode Island........... | 89 851,394 
Indiana ae 197 | 1,175,945 | South Carolina. re 54 362,653 
POW. Goo don evescs ie 233 1,100,011 | South Dakota...... ns 37 109,087 
CAMA RH crest iy carne @ «6 0a 145 | 679205 | Tennessee... .. 86 454,782 
AG) 31 re | Bi Nei Be OLE LOMAS th ecalogtsathhs aetna arale 104 420,517 
IRE AUN TE 5 c.519 a: «03 Ae iegs OTIC Et ty erie pony overseen 24 109,210 

ETE Wit iahel do eraia easy es 167 921,853 | WiSEOAOING seams calaas 119 566,275 
1) Ei C5100 | ae 89 P3050 VALRADIAG 6 cares inven tare 85 532,811 
Massachusetts............| 624 | 7,616,994 || Washington............ | 40 233,152 
PRRICHTREFCSTS Sear dloydic ciate. + oieie es | 2384 | 1,586,709 | West Virginia ......... 37 152,893 
WEMINIOSOUS.. 5 cc eisieccc neces s 170 | 940,688 || Wisconsin. ............. 229 1,257,747 
Mississippi............... 46 | 196,400 | WiOMIAG sc. os aas cats 9 57/315 
WSS OUTT 30 hei deacercre ree 183 | 1,194,247 | _—$——— 
1 te: a a aa | 31 206.210 | United States ..0......% | 6,869 54,419,002 


STATISTICS OF THE PRESS. 


“Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory’ for 1904 reports the number 
of newspapers published in the United States and Canada as 23,265. Of these, 
1,083 were Canadian publications. The following was the frequency of issue: 
Weekly, 16,595; monthly, 2,980; daily, 2,402; semi-monthly, 308; semi-weekly, 
593; quarterly, 201; bi-weekly, 64; bi-monthly, 63; tri-weekly, 55. Total, 23,265. 

In 1901 there were twenty-three papers published in Hawaii, eight in Porto 
Rico, and four (in English) in the Philippines. 2 

The total number of newspapers published in the world at present is esti- 
mated at about 50,000, distributed as follows: United States, and Canada, 23,265; 
Germany, 7,500; Great Britain, 9,500; France, 4,500; Japan, 2,000; Italy, 1,500; 
Austria-Hungary, 1,200; Asia, exclusive of Japan, 1,000; Spain, 850; Russia, 
800; Australia, 800; Greece, 600; Switzerland, 450; Holland, 300; Belgium, 300; 
all others, 1,000. Of these more than half are printed in the English language. 
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PROGRESS OF THE UNI 
CONDENSED FROM OFFICIAL FIGURES 


ALL FINANCIAL VALUES IN 


aes 1800. 1810. 1820. 1830. 1840. 
Area, square miles!....... 827,844 1,999,775 2,059,043 2,059,043 2,059,043 
Populatiansss< mice ea eee 's a's 5,308,483 7,239,881 9,658,453 12,866,020} 17,069,453 
Population per sq. mile.... 6.41 3.62 4.68 6.25 8.29 
Wiebe: cor. at ceis-s wot oi einiel| aressevalnwie oan Waa win 4 besa 16: 6, a0 iow PoC eR acete ese alse, SomesPed ae ee 


Wealth per capita. ....... 
Pub. debt, less cash in Tr.*. 
Debt. per cap.,less Tr.cash.. 


Circulation per capita......j..... 


91,015,566. 15)48,565,406 . 50 
34 9.42 3.77 


3,573,343. 82 
121 


National banks........... scale) ade Gialis's. eC etllenatigl wreahel s ia\er’e/s Vall syezarsatew rater gio st'CAlS e aalan a) sonnet et site ae 
National banks—capital....|... 
Bank clearings, total...... SP RO CT RE CR rt eT re eae Bee Mirna Drtepeseare er en Ly : a6 
Deposits in savings banks..|... 1,138,576 6,973,304 14,051,520 
Depositors in savs. banks...|... : 085 78,701 
Farms and prop., value of .|... sees 
Farm products, value of... .|... 
Manufacturing estab’ments).............].- bes 
Mantfaotures; valtiecoficc ailinviecs.ccctdin sate iote |wrnzacenet olla tore aual cilia mat stior denen eiktzad |aareniieee cae eeeaes catnmte crake eS 
Receipts—Net ordinary... . 10,848,749 9,384,214 17,840,670 24,844,117; 19,480,115 
Customs... ...55 809,397 8,583,309 15,005,612 21,922,391] 13,499,502 
Expenditures —Netordin. . 7,411,370 5,311,082 13,134,531 13,229,533] 24,139,920 
Ca Pee eeceree 2,560,879 2,294,324 2,630,392 4,767.129 7,095,267 
INGV Virion 3,448,716 1,654,244 4,387,990 3,239,429 6,113,897 
Pensions... 64,131 83,744 4,208,376 1,363,297 2,603,562 
Interest. . 3,402,601 3,163,671 5,151,004 1,912,575 174,598 
Imports of merchandise... . 91,252,768 85,400,000 74,450,000 62,720,956| 98,258,706 
Imp. of merch. per capita. . 17.19 11.80 Cath 4.87 5.76 
Exports of merchandise... . 70,971,780 66,757,970 69,691,669 71,670,735] 123,668,932 
Exports of mer. per capita.. 13.97 9.22 7.22 5.57 7.25 
Exp. of iron and steel .....|. 139,000 57,000 309,473 1,104,455 
agricultural products. . 33,502,000 41,657,673 46,977,332) 92,548,067 
manufactures........ i 3,897,570 3,891,869 6,641,016) 11,149,621 
Parm animals: tot. Value Of c\5 a ic-nsclore ars ace vl) ae citer ne wei Sk lpanreteces. pnyall eternieeerevahe axaneseIhieas Soe eo ee anne 
Production A POM Peas ; 122,463 273,112 12 564,950] 2 11,697,829 
SUVOR Sent we ine eA rere ars access Parks ce 
coal, tons...... . 9365 179,734 864.379 
Petroleum, gals,|. erate) aie eins aarevalace tate Gad< ca Rove 
Pig iron, tons.. .|. 20,000 165,000 286,903 
Steel, tons..... Talo 'a Bares eel ovoral| Calaveras ota Omen ere ae arene eacane caw Sie late ates ee 
Copper, tonsdinlincosses sepicen'\s 1.100 
Wool; pounds: 3) cc%ses ance ele aes 35,802,114 
Wheat, bushels.}; .. 0.0602 celts as aie shanceierelt tas 84,823,272 
Cornsbushelass ic). casos ee neigue) ate) die elf genasalenie acGhp sieve [fave tavsieclnane etn tete eGo ER One a Rtas 
Cotton, bales . . 155,556 840,000 606,061 976,845 2,177,835 
Stigar®tons occ clit ececcs mealies AERIS MOD OT Rho hee ac, 69,246 
Cotton exported, pounds ..|.. Seah 298,459,102] 743,941,061 
Railways in oper., miles... .|.. 23 2,818 
IPASRENETS CALTIO”. «,«, sire scden cae k lee ll elagey eae rho One loco camreietea Rant tiene eR IC ae eee Friend 
Prt Gar=) MUS tons, «lls asreonetienie tic cee terete 3 
Frt: rates:p. ton pyle). ..cser not wk wrhlasintastbim noe oiey| rahe’ as ecstec re taretel | ae Recere ieee aeeeine 
American ves. built. tons... 106,261 127,575 51,394 58,560 121,204 
In foreign trade, tons. . 669,921 984,269 619,048 576,475 899,765 
In domestic trade,tons 301,919 440,175 660,065 614,508 1,280,999 
Commercial failures....... nye osaslelnva abies eeilltne sealant aac eel] aeerainiere ten reneree OC RAD, OO 
Niamber sc. iy astra siu.cile lars arene oct ; oe SORT PET ie 
Amount of Babilitios es] <. Wiesmtweece item reee ere hoe acs nilareteecicolabens omeere he eee eneeeneenG aNaleve yore 
Postotiees smi noieaie one 903 2,300 4,500 8,450 13,468 
Receipts of postoffices ..... 280,804 551,684 1,111,927 1,850,583 4,543,522 
Telegraph messages Sent y <:3\| sic: ieais, soanssaoiell sera: depiels) a, ¥ib che lnuovolecnistecmade ec sinister Oe nd oe 
Newspapers and periodicals}............> Mi BOOMCRS cece 15 861 1,403 
Public schools; salariesiac sale cose pons el eenieeoia cate ote Wiig aualacara'lis ten ehacehiecs aa es eee eoa i eeeaetae 
Patents isstied v.04 «cece 5g wishlgnena a; SpalecArayt payebine 6 ever ale\ve ha tin dare burst Sie Topeee Beate eRe eee 1,465 
Immigrants arrived....... Fo RM oREMb ed Cietas | asta eran ouere eration 178,385 23.322 84,066 
1Pixclusive of Alaska and islands. 2True valuation of real and personal property. 3 Estima- 
ted. 4Total debt prior to 1850. ‘5Imports for consumption after 1860. ® Domestic exports only 
after 1860. 7Includes manufactures. 8 Does not include value of animals in cities, estimated in 


1900 at $220,000,000. 
1870 to 1901. 


®Pennsylvania anthracite shipments, 1820 to 1860. Entire coal product 
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TED STATES, 1800-1900. 
OF U. S. BUREAU OF STATISTICS 
1850. 1860 1870. 1880. 1890. 1900. 

2,980,959 3,025,600 3,025,600 3,025,600 3,025,600 3,025,600 
23,191,876] 31,443,321 38, 558, ail 50,155, 783 62,622,250 76,303,387 
7.78 10.39 16.5 20.70 25.22 
7,135,780,000|16,159,616,000| 30,068, 518, 600 42,642,000, 600 65,037,091,000] 394,300,000,000 
307.69 513.93 779.83 850.20 1,038.57 1,235.86 
63,459,773 .55| 59,964, 402. O1 2,331,169,956 .21|1,919,326, 747. 75| 890,784,370. 53 1,107,711,257 .89 
2.74 60.16 38.27 14 14.52 
18:8 85 17.60 19. 41 22. “82 26.93 
1,619 2,056 3,351 3,606 
433,803,311 461,557,515| 623,791,365 608,588,045 
Te Me eal Sine net sete ws lemomeues te roent S 58,845,279,505| 84,582,450,081 
43,431,130| 149,277,504 549,874,358 819,106,973] 1,524,844,506| 2,449°547'885 
251,354 ,870 1,630,846 2,335,582 4,258,893 6,107,083 
3,967,343,580| 7,980,493,060| 8,944,857,719| 12,180,501,538| 16,082,267,689| 20,514'001/838 
Na AO ieee pe ee 1,958,030,927|  2,212,540,927| 2,460,107,454| 3,764, 17, 706 
123,025 140,433 252,118 253,852 355,415 2,734 
1,019,106,616] 1,885,861,676|  4,232,325,412)  5,369,579,191| 9,372,437.283] 13,039, 379° 566 
592, 56,054 600 395,959,834 333,526,501 403,080,983 567,240,852 
39,668,686] 53,187,512 194,538,374 186,522,065 229,668,585 233,164,871 
37,165,990} 60,056,755 164,421,507 119,090,062 261,637,203 447,553,458 
9,687,025] 16,472,203 57,655,675 38,116,916 44,582,838 134,774,768 
7,904,725} 11,514 650 21,780,230 13,536,985 22,006,206 55,953,078 
1,866,886 1,100,802 28,340,292 56,777,174 106,936 855 140,877,316 
3,782,393 3,144,121 129,235,498 95,757,575 36,099,284 40,160,333 
173,509, 526 353,616,119 435,958,408 667. 954, 746 789,310,409 849, 941, 184 
7.4 11.25 311.96 2.51 12.35 0.88 
144,375, 726 333,576,057 392,771,768 835, 638, 658| 857,828,684] 1,394, 483, 082 
6.23 10.61 69.77 43 13.50 17.96 
1,911 320 5,703,024 11,002,902 12) 605° 576 25,542,208 121,913,548 
108,605,713] 256,560,972 361,188,483 685,961,091 629,820,808 835,858,123 
17,580,456] 40,345,982 68,279,764 102,856,015 151,102,376 433,851,756 
544,180,516] 1,089,329,915|  1,822,328,377| 1,576,917,556| 2,418,766,028] 82,981,054,115 
50,000,000 ,000,000 50,000,000 36,000,000 32,845,000 79,171,000 
,000 50,000 16,000,000 39,200,000 70,465,000 74,533,495 
3,358,899] 18,513,123 32,863,000 63,822,830 140,866,931 240,965,917 
ee he 10 21,000,000 220,951,290}  1,104,017,166| 1,924,552,224| 2,661,233,568 
563,755 821,223 1,665,179 35,191 ,202,703 13,789,242 
Rast opie sie) tists 3 68,750 1,247,335 4,277,071 10,188,329 
650 7,200 12,600 27,000 115,966 270,588 
52,516,959 _ 60,264,913 162,000,000 232,500,000] 276,000,000 288,636,621 
100,485,944] 173,104,924 235,884,700 498,549,868 399,262,000 522,229,505 
592/071,104| 838,792'740| 1,094,255,000| —‘1,717,434,543| 1,489,970,000| —2,105,102'516 
2,333,718 4,861,292 14,592 5,761,252 7,311,322 9,436,416 
110,52 190,040 ,800 92,802 136,503 149,229 
1,026, ne. 269 1,767,686,338 958,558,523}  1,822,061,114] 2,471,799,853} —3,100,583,188 
30,626 52,922 93,262 166,654 194,321 
ER tered ec alicia cistern sects vellccce® tne ss e003 520,439,082 584,695,935 
ee rN eer eons ard |v aithaaie. Sees cles |G einen oe bo we e'd's 79,192,985, ar 141,162,109,413 
279,255 214,798 276,953 157,410 294,122 393,790 
1,585,711 2,546,237 1,516,800 1,352,810 946,695 826,694 
1,949,743 2,807,631 2°729,707 2,715,224 3,477,802 4,338,145 
ope eoteee ine Cote 33.3 19.9 14.31 89.98 

Salsa eee 3,676 3,546 4,735 10,907 10,774 
Ee LOS 79,807,000 88,242, 000 65,752,000 189,856,964 138,495,673 
18,41 28,498 28,492 42,989 62,401 76,688 
5,499,985 8,518,067 19,772,221 33,315,479 60,882,097 102,354,579 
ne ot ot ec eeE eee Ee 9,157,646 29,215,509 55,878,762 63,167,783 
2,526 4,051 16 5,871 9,723 16,948 20,806 
52S ur) PR RE ee hee 37,832,566 59,942,972 91,836,484 136,031,838 
6,981 4,778 13,333 13,947 26,292 26,499 
310,004 150,237 18 387,203 457,257 455,302 448,572 


In addition to this it is estimated that 10,000,000 ei ran to waste in and prior to 1862 


for want of a market. 
41810 to 1860, inclusive. 
total alien passengers arrived. 


11845. 
161828, 


122On wheat ver ‘bushel, all rail. 
161870 to 1900 from Rowell’s Directory, 


BYears ending June 30 to date. 


13 For domestic consumers, 


71820 to 1850, 
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RECENT PROGRESS. 


AREA, POPULA- 


| 


TION, AND IN- 1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 
DUSTRIES 
INT OR Fok Sole iss tas 3,025,600 3,025,600 3,025 .600 3,025,600 3,025,600 
Population...... 76, 303, 387 77,467,000 79,103,000 80,372,000 81,752,000 
Per square mile. 25.2 25,66 26.11 26.56 27.02 


Wealt 
Per capita ...... 
Public debt..... 
Per capita debt. . 
Circulation per 


94,300, pyres 100 
107, ni 257.89 
14.52 


1, 044,739,119. 
13.45 


969,457,241.04 
12.27 


925,011,637.31 
11.51 


PADIER OAs oF ee 26.94 27.98 28.93 29.42) 
National Banks. . 3,732) 4,165 4,535 4,939 
Capital os. it 621,536,461 645,719,099 701,990,554 743,506,048) 
Clearings. .... 84,582,450,081| 114,819,792,086) 116,021,618,003) 114, O68; 837, 569 
Deposits in Bav- BA & 

ings Banks. . 2,449,547,885| 2,597,094,580) 2,750,177,290) 2, 935, 204, 845 
Depositors...... 6,107,083 We; 6,672) 1228 
Government re- 

ceipts: ordinary : 567,240,852 587,685,338 562,478,233 560,396,674 

Customs ...... 233,164,871 238,585,455) 254,441,708 284,479,582) 
Expenditures: or- 

GINARY a) tos eee 447,553,458 477,624,374 442,082,813 477,542,658 
aie erator 134,774,768 144,515,597 112,272,216 118,619,520 

IN WY sai ea ante 55,953,078) 50,516,978) 67,803,128) 82,618,034 

Pensions. .. 140,877,316 139,323,522) 138,488,560) 138,425,646 

Interest on debt 40,160,333 32,342,979) 29,108,045 25,541,573 
Imports: total . 849,941,184 823,172,165 903,320,948) 1,025,719,237; 

Per capita. . 10.88 10.58) 11.39 12.54 
Exports: total . 1,394,483,082| 1,487,764,991| 1,381,719,401] 1,420,141,679 
Per capita.... 17.96) 18.81 17.16 17.32 
Agricultural 
products. ... 835,858,123 943,811,620 851,465 622 873,322,882 

Manufactures... 433,851,756) 410,932,524 403,641 401 407,526,159) 

Product of Wool 288,636,621 302,502,328 316,341 032 287,450,000) 
estas cate es §22,229,505) 748,460,218 670,063,008 637,821,835 

Gorn as eas 2,105,102,516} 1,522,519,891| 2,523,648,312) 2,244,176,925 

Cottons ce 220 9,436,416 10,383,422 10,680,680 10,727,559 

Cane sugar 149,191 273,299 310,614 3,397 

COGS cemos om. 79,171,000) 78,566,700 80,000,000 74,425,340) 

Ber are fk eae 74,533,495 71,387,800 71,757,575 73,076,106 

COS ieee nee 240,789,309 261/874,835 269,874,816 319,068,229) 

Petroleum Ae 2,661,233,568) 2,914,346,148) 8,728,210,472) 4,219,376,154 

PIZATON... 2s or 13,789,242 15,878,354 17,821,307 18,009,252 

Steels cg stato wens 10,188,329 13,473,595 DE OA ZOOM ciaracaieareee emma 

COppeORs.. cae 270588 268,782 94,423 311,627 
Railway, miles. 194,334 198,768 203,132 208,855 

Passengers . 584,695,935 600,485,790) 655,130; 236) cn een ctevnere ok 

Freight carried 1 

TOU Osiera ese iseuane 141,162,109,413) 148,959,303,492) 156,624,166,024).............. 

Freight rates per 

ton per mile... Ay) 3 SUG Ua ce wetter 
Vessels Built... . 393,790 483,489 468,833 436, 152) 
Engaged in foreign 

trade:......5% 826,694 889,129 882,555 a 

Domestic trade 4,338,145 4,635,089 4,915,347 5108 is 
Failures........ 10,774 11,002 11,615 12,069 

Liabilities. .... . 138,495,673;  113,092'376| 117,476,769 155,444’ 185 
Post-offices. . . .. . 6,688 75,945 75,924 "74.169 
sleweenes and ; 

periodicals. 20,806 20,879 2 
Public Schools: las oe 
pupils. ....... 15,503,110 15,886,02 15,925,887|........ 

Salaries paid. . 137,687,746) 143,286,209 150013: 784) seers 
Men in Colleges. 215 472 SUSI ee rt See 

Women........ 26,764 27,879 29.958), eae Saece ain 
Patents issued. . .| 26,499 27,373 27,886 "31,582 
Immigrants... ... 448,572 487,981 648.743 857,046 


1 Exclusive of Alaska and islands. 
2 No official figures except in Census years. 
3 True valuation of real and personal property. 


967,231,773.7 
11.81 


30.80 
5,331 
767,378,148 


540,631,749 
261,274,565 


557,755,832 
115,035,411 
102,956,102 
142,559,266 

24,646,490 
991,090,978 


10.88 
1,460,868,185 
17.85 


853,685,367 
452,445,629 


815,361 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
FROM THE U. S. SUMMARY OF COMMERCE AND FINANCE, SEPTEMBER, 1904. 
IMPORTS FROM Europe North America South America 
1 
Per cent er cent. Per cent. 
Dollars of total Dollars of total Dollars of total 
BID Seer sts aT cea Rtas 249,540,283) 53.98) 126,544,611] 27.42} 43,596,045 9.41 
As UE sas ce, No neha cr Fa 370,821,782 55.52) 130,077,225 19.47 82,126,922 12.30 
evant: Cir vers sone lese 449,987,266, 57.14 148,368,706} 18.84! 90,006,144) 11.43 
BODO ay saitc niseisek eee aes 440,567, 7314 51.84 130,035,221 15.30) 93,666,774 11.02 
WM oY hats Ie Risto eine tea 429,620, "452 52.19) 145,158,104 17.63} 110,367,342 13.41 
LU LZEL, Lora eee? a 475,161,941; 52.60) 151,076,524, 16.72) 119,785,756) 138.26 
Roe athena hrs eisai one 547,226,887| 53.35 189,736,475} 18.49] 107,428,323) 10.48 
LE ee a ee ee 499,284,635} 50.37) 197,507,220) 19.93) 120,306,589} 12.14 
IMPORTS FROM Asia Oceania, a Africa 
Per cent. ‘Per cent. Per cent. 
Dollars of total Dollars of total Dollars of total 
ROU tenets tas inital fe ors oud ona os 31,413,378) 6.7. 1,423,212 0.31 c9,860,058 2.10 
ASN DS ta tt eocl eta love! orate) « o:d' > 67,008,793, 10.02| 414,130,604 2.13) 43,789,420 .56 
Es Dee eh 67,506,833 8.57] 28, 356, 568 3.60 3,321,477 -42 
EB. SGOe ee eae 139,842,330 16.45] 34,611,108 4.07} 11,218,437 1.32 
LE ESS RE ee 117,677,611 14.30) 11,395,195 1.38 8,953,461 1.09 
LLY Se ete Soa ae one 129,682,651 14.36) 14,166,461 1.57, 13,447,615 1.49 
BOS ies oe ea aa aie SNe ore 147,702,374, 14.40} 21,043,527 2.05) 12,581,651 1.23 
OES ch Me eras otis ba 3 oat 144,409,692} 14.57) 20,310,943 2.05) 9,271,894 .94 
| 
EXPORTS TO Europe North America South America 
A - Per cent. 
Dollars | of total Dollars of total Dollars | of total 
LSU eee 7 ee ei 420,184,014, 79.35) 68,962,006) 13.03 | 21,651,459 4.09 
LL Re ere 719,433,788) 86.10) 69,437,783 8.31 23,190,220) 2.77 
Ores it ida dais no's ort 683,736,397, 79.74 94,100,410) 10.98 | 38,752,648 4.52 
cas SI ee ee aes pire 1,040,167,763| 74.60) 187,594,625) 13.45 | 38,945,763 2.79 
ULES Se oe ee eres 1,136,504,605 76.39| 196,534,460 13.21 44,400,195 2.98 
LU PRE GS SE AMS a 1,008,033,981 72.96, 203,971,080} 14.76 | 38,043,617 2.75 
LAT ae: Bae I a aera 1,029,256,657| 72.48) 215,482,769) 15.16 | 41,137,872 2.90 
LD AE Be ne eee a a 1,057,901,618| 72.42) 235,096,484) 16.09 | 50,825,285 3.48 


EXPORTS TO Asia 


Dollars 
RAP ac lencl opestacs SYA. bs aia olers, dats 10,972,064 
HS et teas po eas Pees 11,645,703 
BGO OMe teratatere cie'e/e Goin 19,696,820 
EM tert f aan or fo ata 95 64,913,807 
DO oes aie oiy ei operas aie, eos ous 49,390,712) 
PANO kote ote o, tre aisle eeuip 63,944,077; 
POOR Bs enters cule mn ftee oi oat 58,359,016 


OOS ie pial pasetons atin e acayec se - 60,136,316) 
j 


Oceania 


Per cent. 

Dollars of total 
4,334,991 0.82) 

46,846,698 
16,460,269 
43,391,275 
35,392,401 
34,258,041 
37,468,512 
32,791,852) 


Africa 


Per cent. 

Dollars of total 
63,414,768) 0.64 
d5,084,466 -61 
4,613,702 54 
19,469,849 1.79 
25,542,618) 1 ye 
33,468,605 2.42 
38,436,853 2.71 
24,116,630 1.65 


a Hawaiian Islands not included in 1901, 1903, and 1904. 
b From 1870 to 1878 ‘‘specie” is included in totals, but excluded in following years. 


c Includes ‘‘All other countries.” 
d Includes ‘‘ All other Spanish possessions.’ 


¢ Includes ‘‘All other countries in Asia nt Oceania.’’ 
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BANKING STATISTICS. 


FROM THE REPORT OF THE U. S. COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, 1904. 


WORLD’S BANKING POWER. 


Increase 
CLASSIFICATION | 1890 1904 


Amount | Per cent. 


= Millions of| Millions of | Millions of 


erty 0 is ron 6 eS ore. 6 168.47 

Banking power of the United States............. 5,150. ,826. ,676. 5 
Banking romer of foreign countries. ...........-. 10,835.0 | 19,781.1 8,946.1 ea 82.57 
Banking power of the world... .........++.- 15,985.0 | 33,607.7 17,622.7 110.25 


CAPITAL, SHARES, ETC., OF NATIONAL BANKS. 


Num- | Num- Per Per 
Numb. Aver- | ber of | ber of eee cent of oat of 
ital |Number |age par} share- | women f women) shares 
as teeta pete of shares ale hold- | share- | Owned by | share-| owned 

ers hold- | Women | hold- 

ers ers | women 
New England States .1$117,797,320) 1,357,824] $86.75} 70,58) 30,262) 327,533] 0.48— | 0.24+ 
Eastern States...... 279,173,815) 3,704,646] 75.36) 120,883) 42,131 824,007; .43+ 22+ 
Southern States.....| 95,169,200) 980,642} 97.05) 438,417) 11,304 191,950; .26+ .20— 
Middle West’n States.| 203,429,100) 2,039,291 99.75) 62,544) 16,515 412,526) .26+ -20+ 
Western States......} 46,115,300) 461,903) 99.84 14,151) 2,665 48,365) .19— 10+ 
Pacific States. ...| 28,274,800} 283,748} 99.65) 7,056) 1,645 53,561) .23+ 19-— 
MRIATIAG:cvercvaspiaie olaiures 635,000 6,350] 100.00 97 12) 506, .12-- .08 — 
Total United States|770,594,535 | 8,834,404) $87.23] 318,735 104,534! 1,858,448} .382+ 21+ 


Investigations relative to the number of shareholders and the average 
individual holdings have been made at various dates from 1876. In that year 
the number of shares of national bank stock was 6,505,930, the average number 
of shares held 31.25, and the average value of each holding $2,427. In 1886 
there were 7,116,894 shares, the average number of shares held 31.83, the 
average value of holdings $2,438. In 1894 shares numbered 7,955,076, average 
number of shares 27.64, and the average value of holdings $2,337. In 1902 the 
number of shares had increased to 8,001,433, the average number of shares held 
being 24.24, the average value of holdings $2,072. The number of shares in 
1903 was 8,617,517, the average number of shares held 27.36, with an average va- 
lue of $2,397. In July, 1904, the number of shares was 8,834,404, average number 
of shares held 27.72, and the average value of each shareholder s stock $2,418. 

The amount of exchanges of the principal clearing houses, and of those. 
exceeding one billion dollars, are as follows: 


New: Yorkjguinn cactenemenie $59,672,796,804 Pittsburienener: «aoe 1,986,720,497 
Chicago! is eaaatinc cee oe 8,808,093 ,268 San Francisco............ 1,513,927,257 
Bostonian smn Sars eames 6,419,272,150 Cincinnati. aceon 1,196,854,400 
Philadelphia. Paneth islets em ates 5,491,236,568 Belimoravcs seen ces 1,097,603,459 
BESLiouis. oor heoeone eee 2 682 218 323 KansasiCitys. an echcen 1,096,400,926 


It is a notable fact that the number of banks which are members of the 
New York clearing house for the year 1904 is less than in any year since 1864, 
when the number was 49. The capital stock, however, has increased from the 
atter date, when it was $68,586,763, to $115,972,700. 
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SAVINGS BANKS. 


1902-3 (1,078 banks). 1903-4 (1,157 banks) 
STATE, ETC. ee 

umber, Amount of |Average|Num-| Number Average 

of de- depouite to each | ber of | of depos- oie : to each 
positors depositor] banks itors depositor 
Maine... ..... Se SmORRE 208,141) $74,781,073) $359.28 51 211,217! $76,405,222) $361.74 
New Hampshire..... 155,309 63,919,183) 411.56 59) 159,956 66,140,710} 413.50 
VGTRFON Galea) shoe coc 134,323 44,628,150) 332.24! 42) 139,853 46,958,291) 335.77 
Massachusetts. ......| 1,660,814) 586,937,084) 353.40 187) 1,723,015) 608,415,410) 353.11 
Rhode delandacy cis 150,342 74,534,628) 495.77 a3l 132,556 64,841,318) 489.16 
Connecticut......... 444,407 203,522,226 457.96 90 461,387) 212,177,974 |459.87 

Total New England | = 

Sbabes, 22. 5. 2,753,336 1,048,322,344 380.74) 460 2,827,984 1,074,938,925| 380.10 
New York.......... 2,327,812| 1,112,418,552) 477.88 128} 2,406,660 1,166,091,444 484.52 
NeOwrdersey:.. 2%... -. 238,210 73,722,729| 309.48 28) 246,056 77,710,785|' 315.82 
Pennsylvania... ... 407,652, 128,514,295) 315,25 10 420,965} 135,541,906) 321.97 
Delaware: .....0...5% 621,792 6,586,851} 302.26 2| 27,532 7,134,859) 259.15 
Maryland sisal ai kese tv 155,299 62,253,508) 400.86) 17} c152,038 61,852,712) 406.83 
District of Columbia. 11,758 1,654,715) 140.73 2| 13,203 2,144,470! 162.42 


Total Eastern State.) 3,162,523 1,385,150,650 437.99 188 3,266,454 1,450,476,175 444.05 
Total Southern i 


EBEES. ors 6.6 o.nkn 22,574 4,118,522) 182.44 24 27,596 5,259,245) 190.58 
(SC eae ere 108,854; 52,306,123) 480.51 3 92,685) 48,764,076) 526.13 
MMAR As a aoisa) 55) > 0) o 24,733 8,072,500) 326.38 5 26,112 8,976,509) 343.77 
POLE oe Soph wn 5 a360,991| 6119,721,739) 331.64)...... a416,897| 141,403,282} 339.18 
WY ISCOUSIOS 6/5) u els 4,290 810,533) 188.93 2 4,703 365,551) 184.04 
Minnesota. ......... 69,763 18,624,665! 266.97) 12 76,432) 19,238,652) 251.71 


HOW Atittet. easier soins c240,063| 86,602,757| 360.75) 375) ¢241,020) 88,947,278) 369.05 
Total Middle States} 808,694) 286,138,317) 353.83) 397 857,849) 308,195,348) 359.25 


California, total Paci- rr Cale = 
cific States........ 288,101) 211,475,012) 734.03} 88  4@325,560| 221,308,918] 679.78 


Total United States..| 7,035,228) 2,935,204,845| 417.21) 1,157) 7,305,443) 3,060,178,611) 418.89 


aPartially estimated. 

bSavings deposits in State institutions having savings departments; abstract of reports in- 
cluded with State banks. 

cEstimated. 


SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKS. 


School Savings Banks were begun in the United States in March, 1885 
y. H. Thiry, of Long Island, was the originator of them and has been the 
general director ever since. Any school can start one. There is no association 
among the school banks. The only thing necessary is the permission of the 
School Board and the codéperation of some bank to receive weekly deposits. In 
most school banks, the ro!l-call of the children is made every Monday morning 
and the amount of each deposit and credit is checked off ona card. It teaches 
the children thrift, the value of pennies, and saves much careless and often 
worse than useless expenditure. 

It is calculated that. more than $2,000.000 have been saved by American 
school children since the introduction of the system in 1885. On January 1, 
1902, there were 1,479 schools in the United States where the system had been 
adopted, and ot the 370,457 pupils enrolled, 166,578 were the depositors of 
$1,309,611, of which $869,878.48 had been withdrawn, leaving a balance of 
$439,732.52 due to depositors on the first of January. See also Penny Provident 
Banks, 
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THE PENNY PROVIDENT BANK. 


This was established in New York City in 1889 and has today some 60,000 
depositors in all portions of the country. Its object is to encourage thrift. 
Cards are given to depositors, with the rules of the Fund on one side, and 36 
blank squares on the other. Stamps are then sold to the depositor, to be 
attached to the squares. The stamps may be of 8 different values from 1 cent 
to 1 dollar. When the card is all filled the amount represented is paid to the 
depositor and he is urged though not required to open an account in some 
savings bank. A second card is then given. No interest is paid on these 
deposits, the object being to encourage the savings of small sums which can be 
deposited in a bank where interest is paid. In this way depositorsin the Fund 
saved $480,272.61 in ten years. The system has been used in schools with 
great success. See, also, School Savings Banks. Central office, Fourth Avenue 
and 22d Street, New York. 


BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS. 


Mr. H. F. Cellarius, Secretary of the United States League of Local Building 
and Loan Associations, in his annual report, states that the net increase in the 
aggregate assets is not as large as it might be on account of an apparent decrease 
of nearly $10,000,000 in Ohio, resulting in the organization of a number of 
building associations into trust companies, yet a material advance has been 
made both in assets and membership. From the Secretary’s report it is further 
learned that there are in the United States 5,308 local building and loan asso- 
ciations with a total membership of 1,566,700 and assets amounting to $579,- 
556,112, a net increase in assets for the year of $2,328,098, the net growth in 
membership for the year being 35,993. 


The following table exhibits the number of associations and total assets of 
such associations by States for the years 1903-4, together with the amounts 
showing increase or decrease over the figures of the prior year: 


Number Total Increase | Decrease | Increase 

STATH of asso- | member- Total assets | in assets | in assets | inmem- 

ciations ship bership 

Pennsylvania...........6. 1,196 313,193 | $117,861,779| $3,975,759). ......... 21,425 
@hiOv gas nee e eras 731 301,460 301,221,442)..... ... .{$9,729,815 5,386 
NOW SETEO Ys cclerain uals a seneni eh 353 112,539 51,460,688} 2,980,311).......... 5,915 
TMOG tee aaeieiem a eens 500 83,000 SO,AB2 269) a we en 871,570 3,800 
IN GWA OK enorme sane 300 90,429 33,342,475)... 6.00006 543,267 1,809 
Massachusetts............ 130 84,527 32,919,738) 2,528,073). 2. ces §,212 
Jadiane ccmcesiae Gee saute 379 97,213 30,035,098) LG GOL) aan a8,942 
Californian incr «sass won 146 53,376 19;863,852). 1,663,985)... ....25s 6,084 
Michigan csriatentce i sbar te 58 32,391 10,746,298 S40; 225) ee eae 249 
Mass OUI Wirenesmeneh ensue metas 134 9,996 Wee es CoOlsatena aS 456,475) a8,734 
EOUuMan Sicaooueciincedeis 39 18,150 6,609,242 109) 24.2) ox stoke cieare 150 
TORS natin ces ee 72 20,000 5656 460 enn... ceusgy ust c atl amete, creren Onn mene ere 
NGbraska.~ crcninre certs 59 20,446 5,343,429) S85, 1386) keeles 1,026 
Connecticut DEN aS ae 16 8,035 Byists POS h1! pane aaaete eee 293,658) a3,730 
WARGONSINE nie lhe 53 13,250 3,819,768 DLO SSO ats, sae 100 
IRANSaaie acon eran eate ee 40 11,259 3,417,114 207 O96 cos sce eae 733 
Maines eee eae 35 8,444 2,932,206 Ts OQU wig eck 189 
Tennessee. . Cas einen 21 3,417 ZoaiuhiOal. axvoctacninn 17,994 296 
New Hampshire.......... 15 5,175 1,753,560 18,444).......... 325 
Minnesota: 2... ene 16 2,200 1066; 6801 is. sgixise ante gine ere eee 
Other States. vem 1,015 278,200 98,129,000 929; 000% foircln ners 4,700 
Totaly yi... Sun oeaaeeeen 5,308 | 1,566,700 | 579,556,112) 14,240,877] 11,912,779] 35,993 


aDecrease. 
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BUILDING IN TWENTY-EIGHT CITIES FOR 1904. 


Building in 1904 was upon a highly satisfactory basis. 


Official reports to 


Construction News from twenty-eight of the principal cities of the country show 
that permits were taken out for the construction of 102,299 buildings, involving 
an expenditure of $384,282,374, as against 88,788 buildings, at an estimated 
cost of $326,940,038, in 1903, an increase of 13,511 buildings and $57,342,336, 


or 18 per cent. 
omitted from items of cost: 


The following table gives the figures in detail, three figures 


1904 1903 Per cent. 
STATES. 
Number Cost Number Cost Gain | Loss 
WNieiyae tot lore cieersetcteis fe suitrend ae niatanned 3,097 $97,634 1,831 $81,897 Osteo 
Whicheot ne oe ol Soon, Stes tacts 7,931 45,067 6,133 831065. |, S1io. s.. 
IEG Pan Gono he osoe Une Soe On Oene 8,771 48,035 6,080 23,209 LOG eevee 
PE IIALCN IIR. 1 ciclo. a Shee 6 wo oinre ton anero 8,398 28,967 7,469 825500) “Wake 10 
TESTIS Biting a epee ee ee 3,483 17,611 3,118 S054 alone 13 
FAME LAMORSCO ne cian wiv ois sl olmiaiel ss sheets 2,686 16,912 1237 12,067 P10 eee 
FSS ONT on he ee ee Rectan 5,950 14,282 4'802 WEES Tia 1 
MS AARON CS ris operadores, a0sha\ ors 10-4)/o\eja open 7,064 13,409 6,395 13,046 Zao cen 
GGG en 0 Dena Ep nbd Omron 4,501 9,204 3,442 7,713 LOGE eros 
WA ASHI LORE aoe co tava fore mi ptcyes ss noyeiele « 3,852 8,519 3,578 14,609 Voces Al 
INVER REECE Osis yensyels. oesne, she pewiaiey hucrratywie o).0<s 3,646 8,130 6,774 7,024 LOM eretosss 
(EE) Cea ES ea et ae ee ae 7,438 7,868 6,914 6,495 STA Ra 
HDR OM ae 8G oO ordeal 3,552 6,737 3,399 GON soe 2 
WIINIAROHIIONIS 3270. c aici Sa lecaheletes en mire os 4,466 6,701 4,149 Gi GOv wa lernscae 1 
1 SST S77 ayaa a 2;650 6,588 1,988 SSlOe ee dale oe 
OTALEAl Tbr ee alee holon, etal 3 3,597 6,335 78 4,262 Galion ee 
Glsvetaden eet ak ne Cte 3/911 6,562 312.26 6,259 Brie: 
Cs el Scr Cue ane ers am 23275 4.348 1,690 Aint sen eee 3 
DOH Vite sir eicecG ee iis tie er pla Diez ei stbayel a tage 2,007 4,200 1,941 ASGO6. We ccna 9 
RE PER are cetace maton aye esd exo. vlad eutenn al icenee 3,563 4,198 3,491 1,167 RS haters ais 
PTIGATANOUAS yo care aires fel cievere eld WAZ aon esecean' 3,135 3,952 2,494 3,010 re UE ee cas 
MSGS Mant CON nal ne eto ato 1,781 3,590 1,493 DRE Nea Z reel oes» 
De SAN REM CRE ca ht a Patt et len ara ret eA ncaa dice a ae OME a llecarahiteierateysl ¢ Bi OAS Ne cs sere 3 
“ea OH ELA gs RAE ome ee nla rey 2,025 2,335 1,782 2 AGS Noire: 6 
ESAT pre bNaita Ver Bia lene a hein 835 2,259 734 2,196 Si lsteeuaty 
Die eNaravil ae diath oa aiel nian Sehd RAMI wham sa ee EO ees else kattbae tals 1,743 bon al ee 
Biss edt ala er eke, MMe Cane g 861 2,199 540 904 3 hoa 
ETN ATR sare NIE ocean Eh forint 1,524 1,911 1,815 1,690 PAM wane 
Md) iy dud Ai oeeuie eh niin ash aae sei Wishes 102,299 384,282 88,788 326,940 ERs 
LIFE INSURANCE STATISTICS. 
PREPARED BY F. L. HOFFMAN, INSURANCE STATISTICIAN, NEWARK, N. J. 
YEARS ORDINARY INDUSTRIAL TOTAL 
eeu Numb f Numb f) Numb f 
DECEM- umber o umber o umber o 
BER 31 policies Amount policies. Amount policies Amount 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
TE5O Gs < 0:5 29,407 GSN ptr ee retatal| Ossian Gece: Hieg 8'e We | Bose wierd ac ele i)l| ovis] bref wie We shoes 
BOO vaitevereiere 60,000 HBO MOM mruMnerie alerale toy ebel ste ies <pafeavacw'si|(9: severe bape e alla ete o%eeieid lolol phe mts 
TSO) <a o- BOO Emel Or AUN Mammary lig feels huate alcel|'ris oa a ere wie ial|\n ee © sce nm etmek 
BEBO) aye, aye ae 679,690 1,564,183,532 236,674 20,533,469 916,364 1,584,717,001 
SOO. 5.. «cues 1,319,561) 3,620,057,439) 3,883,529) 429,521,128) 5,203,090} 4,049,578,567 
L900) 6-5 cies 3,176,051) 7,093,152,380| 11,219,296  1,468,986,366| 14,395,347)  8,562,138,746 
TOOL ceca» 3,693,702] 7,952,989,395| 12,337,022, 1,640,857,553] 16,030,724] 9,593,846,948 
BOO Qs. visita 4,160,088}  8,701,587,912| 13,448,124)  1,806,890,864| 17,608,212) 10,508,478,776 
1903. 4,694,021} 9,593,008,148] 14,609,694 1,977,599,397| 19,297,715} 11 ,570,607,545 


Income, $553,639,900; payments to policy-holders, $225,842,072; assets, 
$2,265,221,193; liabilities, $1,977 599,397; surplus, $2,867 ,379,622. 
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4 

1850. 1860. 

Number of 

Establish ’ts 123,025 140,433 
Capital......| 533,245,351/1,009,855,715 
Total Wages.| 236,755,464) 378,878,966 
CostMaterials} 555,123,822)1,031,605,092 
Value of Pro- 

ducts, in- 


cluding cus- 
tom work & 
repairing... 


1,019,106,616 


1870. 


1,885,861,676 


252,148 
2,118,208,769 
775,584,343 
2,488,427,242 


4,232,325,442 


1889. 


253,852 
2,790,272,606 
947,953,795 
3,396,823,549 


5,369,579,191 


1890. 


355,415 
6,525,156,486 
1,891,228,321 
5,162,044,076 


9,372,437,283 


1900. 


512,339 
9,835,086,909 
2,328,691,254 
7,348, 144,755 


13,014,287,493 


ESTABLISHMENTS CLASSIFIED BY NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES—1900. 


FROM THE CENSUS. 


ESTABLISHMENTS CLASSIFIED BY NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED 
NOT INCLUDING PROPRIETORS AND FIRM MEMBERS. 
Hand Trades. Manufactures. 
STATE OR TERRITORY. - 
Total Total 
~Viich.| No. em- | Over F No. em- 501 to] Over 
ee ployees. | 20. rea rig ployees. Under 5 1,000 | 1,000 

Continental United States.. .| 215,814) 68,823] 7,773) 296,377) 41,686) 125,880} 1,063) 443 
North Atlantic Division, . . 91,144 26,253} 4,042) 113,121 14,622) 44,352 613} 270 
South Atlantic Division. . . 14,684 4,927 508 32,495 5,062| 13,319 85 34 
North Central Division... . 82,303 27,376| 2,480) 100,164 15,736| 45,700 275| 122 
South Central Division... . 15,325 6,076 382 35,717 4,269] 16,496 44 8 
Western Division. ....... 12,358 4,193 411 14,880 1,997 6,013 46 9 

¥n , is 
PER CENT DISTRIB’T’N WAGE-EARNERS IN Hoss: Paseian 
1900. 1890. power. Increase. 
Men | Wo- | Chil- | Men | Wo- 
STATE OR THRRITORY. at j/men at] dren, at imen at 1890 | 1880 
least | least | under | least | least | Chil- si t 
16 16 16 16 15 | dren, 1900. 1900, |. 1880 
years | years | years | years | years “ : 
of age.jof age.|of age.|of age.|of age. 

Continental United States.| 77.4) 19.4 3.2) 78.3) 18.9 2.8) 11,298,119} 89.8) 74.6 
North Atlantic division.| 73.0) 24.1 2.9) 73.2) 24.1 2.7| 5,253,826) 69.3) 71.5 
South Atlantic division.| 74.2) 18.3 7.5) 7506. 1853 6.1] 1,054,956} 125.1) 59.3 
North Central division.}| 83.4) 14.3 2.3) 86.2) 11.6 2.2) 3,285,686] 88.5) 69.5 
South Central division.| 86.5 9.6 3.9} 85.2) 11.0 3.8] 1,283,643) 190.3] 110.0 
Western division....... 86.1) 12.2 DG S68) de 2:0) 420,008} 114.2) 188.6 


The sun’s heat which falls on the surface of Manhattan Island at noon is 
sufficient, we are told, to drive all the steam engines of the world. The force 
of atomic motion is alike irresistible and immeasurable. 
of electricity assures us of its boundless possibilities; and nature is now whis- 
pering into the ear of science some of her secrets, which suggest the possibility 
of giving to material civilization, within a few years, an impetus greater even 
than that resulting from the application of steam. 


Our present knowledge 
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COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES, 1900, 1890 
AND 1880. 


Num- 
ALL FINANCIAL ber of 
VALUES Year| estab- Capital. 

IN DOLLARS. lish- 

ments 
PGtalo.oscse 1900/512,191/9,813,834,390 
1890)355,405)/6,525,050,759 
1880)|253,852|2,790,272,606 
Food and kindred/1900|) 61,266) 937,686,610 
products....... 1890) 41,296} 507,678,328 
1880} 38,427) 318,800,209 
TORANOR 6 575. 5'e > 1900] 30,048)1,366,604,058 
1890) 16,847/1,008,050,268 
1880} 14,137) 594,922,734 
Iron and steel and/1900| 13,896|1,528,979,076 
their products..|1890| 11,169] 997,872,438 
1880} 8,823} 487,870,983 
Lumber and its re-|1900|} 47,054) 945,934,565 
manufactures. .|1890} 35,576} 844,312,745 
1880} 42,336} 313,615,838 
Leather and its}/1900} 16,989} 343,600.513 
finished prod-|1890/ 12,918] 246,795,713 
ils ats. 4 eae 1880] 16,208} 139,850,821 
Paper and print-|1900| 26,747| 557,610,887 
Vi ean eae 1890} 20,160} 344,003,723 
1880} 6,044| 135,367,497 
Liquors and bev-/1900} 7,861! 534,101,049 
CTAgZeS.........- 1890} 4,219) 310,002,635 
1880} 3,880) 134,997,731 
Chemicals and|1900} 5,443) 498,282,219 
allied products.|1890| 5,642) 322,543,674 
1880} 2,914) 113,887,551 
Clay, glass and|1900| 14,809] 350,902,367 
stone products. |1890) 11,711] 217,386,297 
1880] 10,418 83,142,840 
Metals and metal/1900} 16,305) 410,646,057 
products, other|1890| 10,019] 204,285,820 
than iron and{1880} 9,801 87,580,051 

steel. 

Tobacco.........|1900} 15,252} 124,089,871 
1890} 11,643 96,094,753 
1880} 7,674 39,995,292 
Vehicles for land/1900) 10,112) 396,671,441 
transportation. |1890| 10,175) 248,224,770 
1880} 4,472) 55,317,091 
Shipbuilding..... 1900} 1,116) 77,362,701 
1890} 1,010 53,393,074 
1880} 2,188 20,979,874 
Miscellaneous in-|1900) 29,479|1,348,920,721 
PHStMIOS iiive ess 1890} 19,304| 768,870,920 
1880} 11,149} 180,245,046 
Hand trades..... 1900}215,814| 392,442,255 
1890/143,716| 355,535,601 
1880] 75,381] 83,699,048 


WAGE-EARNERS 


Average 
number. 


5,306,143 
4,251,525 
2,732,595 


311,717 
249,321 
174,410 


1,029,910 
824,138 
710,493 


733,968 
531,823 
379,491 


546,872 
547,698 
319,661 


238,202 
212,727 
181,772 


297,551 
225,645 
119,388 


63,072 
48,358 
38,747 


101,489 
76,535 
45,443 


244,987 
221,367 
132,615 


190,757 
123,239 
85,278 


142,277 
122,775 
87,587 


316,157 
221,125 
68,677 


46,781 
24,811 
21,345 


483,273 
302,649 
188,774 


559,130 
519,324 
178,914 


Total wages, 


2,320,938,168 
1,891,209,696 
947,953,795 
128,667,428 
90,373,450 
51,840,649 


341,734,399 
278,167,769 
198,456,573 


381,875,499 
285,351,714 
160,865,294 


212,124,780 
201,540,081 
96,267,031 


99,759,885 
98,432,593 
70,539,442 


140,092,453 
117,611,864 
53,371,147 


36,946,557 
29,140 916 
17,148,760 


43,850,282 
33,872,540 
17,271,308 


109,022,582 
90,541,771 
39,929,100 


96,749,051 
64,055,644 
38,907,126 


49,852,484 
44,550,735 
25,054,457 


164,559,022 
118,212,379 
27,764,713 


24,839,163 
14,833,977 
12,713,813 


202,746,162 
136,643,444 
66,083,451 


288,118,421 
287,880,819 
71,740,931 


Cost of 
materials 
used. 


7,343,627,875 
5,162,013,878 
3,396,823,549 
1,837,668,260 
1,318,963,830 
1,002,453,074 


895,984,796 
705,004,909 
569,610,545 


987,198,370 
617,554,226 
369,142,796 


561,410,619 
462,628,152 
282,809,519 


395,551,232 
294,446,011 
293,834,529 


214,158,423 
149,597,579 
91,792,937 


122,218,073 
109,830,410 
102,360,561 


356,151,784 
239,915,794 
112,763,633 


94,615,281 
68,990,146 
40,064,200 


496,979,368 
179,169,940 
99,597,745 


107,182,656 
92,304,317 
65,384,407 


268,211,545 
174,624,639 
56,128,359 


33,486,772 
16,925,109 
19,736,358 


490,073,705 
300,231,851 
171,370,479 


482,736,991 
431,826,965 
119,774,407 


Value of 
products, in- 
cluding cus- 

tom work and 
repairing. 


13,000,149,159 
9,372,378.843 
5,369,579,191 
2,273,880,874 
1,636,197,191 
1,171,165,325 


1,637 ,484,484 
1,261,672,504 
971,274,539 


1,793,490,908 
1,144,056,537 
659,411,131 


1,030,695.350 
(877,896,480 
489,368,139 


583,731,046 
487,556,030 
425,901,191 


606,317,768 
445,587,430 
198,312,617 


425,504,167 
341,155,361 
167,306,052 


552,797,877 
380,056,497 
170,076,312 


293,564,235 
229,806,003 
108,010,252 


748,795,464 
316,908,150 
173,273,848 


283,076,546 
211,746,623 
118,670,166 


508,524,510 
344,476,243 
104,968,728 


74,578,158 
40,342,115 
36,800,327 


1,004,092,294 
645,574,453 
311,427,194 


1,183,615,478 
1,009,347,226 
263,613,370 
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SUMMARIES, 1900.! 
Pa R AU De OE Ce aN SN 5 A Ay eA 


~ Propri- Wage- Value of 
Hee? ones Earners. | products, in- 
CLASS. estab- Capital. fins cluding custom 
lish- mem- | Average work and 
ments. Here: number. repairing. 

MP Gib here ciaclacte din cid @eco,ain miaialia ses axe 640,056} $9,858,205,501! 708,623) 5,370,814) $13,058,562,917 
RAR tTAGOS sc cetercs a etosioleiays ie: aly aces 215,814 392,442,255| 242,154) 559,130) 1,183,615,478 
cqremmeental ct sl erst neehars j WS raters AER OROOIDIC RICE Dice ia ret: 22,010,391 
Educational, eleemosynary, an 

Re ponens Seva SMe eccakere ouatotote treats vasiaretilelers) aceveterets 6,640,692 

i ts wit uct of less 
pacar Caan got: Sr acre 127,346 44,371,111} 136,054 64,671 29,762,675 
All other establishments........... 296,377) 9,421,392,135| 330,415) 4,747,013) 11,816,533,681 


1 Statistics for governmental establishments, educational, eleemosynary and penal institutions, 
and establishments with a product of less than $500 are included in this table, but not in the 
following: 


COMPARISON. 
PER CENT. OF INCREASE. 
1900. 1890 | 1880 | 1870 | 1860 | 1850 
to to to to to 

1900. | 1890. | 1880. | 1870. } 1860. 

Number of establishments..............005 512,276) 44.1 | 40.0 0.7 | 79.6 | 14.1 

COPS Ope | Eley eg hse Sena aream iN ea 7 dh Sm $9,831,486,500| 50.7 |133.8 | 31.7 |109.8 | 89.4 
Salaried officials, clerks, etc., number?... 89709213 Gola con, see eraceteiateotonele etna F. 
Balarios* ansnu yicks ctaietclaty a sare Wfeacaets $404,112°794) > BoD lc vic cll ecayecchete odateeeteved areas 

Wage-earners, average number. 5,314,539] 25.0 | 55.6 | 33.0 | 56.6 | 37.0 

Motal wAPOS scout oes $2,327,295,545| 23.1 | 99.5 | 22.2 |104.7 | 60.0 

Men, at least 16 years of age............. ,114,348] 23.7 | 64.8 | 25.0 | 55.3 | 42.3 
SEI hci FSS ET Oe ROT Corner $2,019,964, 204) 20 Zstirs oe clapenae cs lee carl ements 

Women, at least 15 years of age.......... 1,031,608) 28.4 | 51.2 | 64.2 | 19.5 | 19.9 
SROM rard crete crane ile or eee $281:679, 649 BOSS. toenails ccc sra nee, oon deine lieu exetans 
Children, under 16 years......5:.10<asrcete nae 168,583) 39:25} 433.6} OS. Vas on cestecomerae 
WV AZOS can 50 cae eros oleae than ciotieetere tovahe nee $25,664,692] 54.3: he. . silieranesleuell needese tom Heneierenan 
Miscellaneous expensés* i ics:4s caress gira nse LOST SOR SEC] Oa Sile ccte culms cme terneraes lt ceieremen 

Costof: materials Usedo. oo 0.5 cecsree sie oni $7,346,358,979| 42.3 | 52.0 | 36.5 |141.2 | 85.8 

Value of products, including custom work 
BOG LOPRITIN POs cc iscslena iste pyvietoa easieale eae $13,010,036,514/ 38.8 | 74.5 | 26.9 |124.4 | 85.1 


Note.—Exact comparisons between censuses are difficult and sometimes impossible on account 
of changes which have taken place from census to census in the form of inquiries and in the methods 
of compilation. Comparisons between the censuses of 1890 and 1900 are more exact than has ever 
before been the case; but even between these two censuses there are certain important differences 
in the forms of inquiry, or the methods of handling the statistics in compilation, to which careful 
attention should be paid. 

1 Capital.—It cannot be assumed that any true comparability exists between the statistics 
on this subject prior to 1890. The form of this inquiry at the census of 1890 and 1900 was so 
similar that comparison may be safely made. 

2 Salaried Ojlicials—No comparison of the statistics of the number and salaries of salaried 
officials of any character can be made between the reports of any censuses. Not until the census 
of 1890 did the census begin to differentiate sharply between salaried officials, 7. e., employees 
engaged at a fixed compensation per annum, and the wage-earning class. 

8’ Employees and Wages.—At the censuses of 1850 and 1860 the inquiries regarding employees 
and wages called for ‘‘the average number of hands employed: male, female,” ‘‘ the average 
monthly cost of male labor,’’ and ‘‘ the average monthly cost of female labor.”? At the census 
of 1870 the average number of hands employed was called for, divided between ‘‘ males above 
16 years, females above 15 years, and children and youth,” and the ‘‘total amount paid in wages 
during the year” was first called for, The inquiries at the census of 1880 were like those of 1870, 
though more extended for some of the selected industries. 

At the census of 1890 the average number of persons employed during the entire year was 
called for, and also the average number employed at stated weekly rates of pay, and the average 
number was computed for the actual time the establishments were reported as being in operation. 
At the census of 1900 the greatest and least numbers of employees were reported, and also the 
average number employed during each month of the year. The average number of wage-earners 
(men, women and children) employed during the entire year was computed in the Census Office 
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COMPARATIVE SUMMARY, 100 PRINCIPAL CITIES COMPARED WITH UNITED STATES 
OUTSIDE THESE CITIES: 1900, 1890, anp 1880. 


Number of establishments: 


Capital: 


DMC NEON ace apache eac isos Sim cane oe ataxal'e 36% 


Wage-earners, average number: 
100 cities 


Total wages: 


OR OLAGN <r toliaterays Ta laloptioe sie ine ate Sohal 
Outside these Cities. cesses wees oes sewiews 


Cost of materials used: 


MORONS A ce wrslolcie,s erlaisieeleschs ne eyai'a 
Outside these Cibles ..ccccccs cee ee cae ie 


Value of products: 


PDR ORL NOR ec Sates ca vaheliel staveroe bid eve ce chats Ip 
Outside these cities... ....5 ccc nec eveee 


Population: 


MOU CHIOR er ato ai viercie bh bot a ele aoe eter om a ts 


1900. 


186,160 
326,031 


$5,001,154,556 
$4,812,679,834 


2,638,834 
2,667,309 


$1,231,745,031 
$1,089,193,137 


$3,701,237,634 
$3,642,390,241 


$6,844,170,314 
$6,155,978,845 


17,233,345 
58,761,230 


PER CENT. OF PER CENT. OF 
TOTAL, INCREASE, 

1890 | 1880 

1900. | 1890. | 1880.| to | to 
1900. | 1890. 

36.3 | 47.2 | 30.7 | 10.9 |115.1 
63.7 | 52.8 | 69.3 | 73.8} 6.7 
51.0 | 54.0 | 49.6 | 41.9 |154.5 
49.0 | 46.0 | 50.4 | 60.4 |113.5 
49.7 | 54.3 | 52.4 | 14.2 | 61.4 
50.3 | 45.7 | 47.6 | 37.4 | 49.2 
53.1 | 60.3 | 58.6 | 8.0 |105.1 
46.9 | 39.7 | 41.4 | 45.0 | 91.5 
50.4 | 58.0 | 56.3 | 23.7 | 56.6 
49.6 | 42.0 | 43.7 | 67.9 | 46.0 
52.6 | 60.0 | 56.2 | 21.8 | 86.2 
47.4 | 40.0 | 43.8 | 64.1 | 59.5 
22.7 | 20.9 | 18.2 | 31.2 | 43.9 
77.3 | 79.1 | 81.8 | 18.0 | 20:6 


For Europe we have the following: 
FROM MULHALL’S INDUSTRIES AND WEALTH OF NATIONS, 1896. 


PEAR nieve eee aicio si eitlese 0b advo ein.8) 3's 


ESB eer erates SieUicldptoave  cys.0;0 0.8 


ECOCOR EM Tec relat hieber ore sie inkelacsrs are artic wus 


RELL OD EE eaercteve reer e tiles 6a SMe alah at ayaa eters 


RUA TEO CU SSLALES ste he cla salto sitenel pieie whee antes 
Wena ae rite ie viele so elvold tale bass 


Agri- 
culture. 


12,825 


4,065 
285 
350 


IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. Total 
Manu- Mining Trans- hen 
factures, etc. portation. Inhabitant. 
4,380 435 835 $170 
2,980 185 610 150 
8,450 240 665 120 
1,900 270 495 45 
1,640 140 845 90 
950 40 155 70 
605 40 160 85 
145 10 20 60 
225 65 45 105 
85 30 35 95 
95 5 25 135 
245 5 40 100 
590 55 70 150 
205 5 30 115 
50 5 15 65 
280 25 50 70 
17,825 1,545 3,595 100 
,760 1,120 1,635 235 
490 130 115 200 
425 100 115 235 


TS a napecee peg pon nag oe ag ES SH pS EEIT SSHGRDSL ute GR TSC TERS ARE (CDSS OT ERIN PART NTO GT RR rE AE 
by using 12, the number of calendar months, as a divisor into the total of the average number s 


reported for each month, 


Furthermore, the schedules for 1890 included in the wage-earning class ‘‘ overseers, and fore- 
men or superintendents (not general superintendents or managers),’’ while the census of 1900 
separates from the wage-earning class such salaried employees as general superintendents, clerks 


and salesmen. 


4 Miscellaneous Expenses.—This item was not shown at any census prior to that of 1890. 
Comparison between the totals reported can safely be made between the last two censuses. 

5 Materials,—The same statement is true regarding the materials used in manufactures, 

6 Products.—These statistics are ccmparable beginning with the census of 1870. 


7 Decrease. 
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The chief countries exporting manufactures at the present time are the 
United Kingdom, Germany, France, and the United States. These four 
countries supply about three-fourths of the manufactures entering the inter- 
national markets of the world, the total exports of manufactures from these 
countries, being, in round terms 8 billion dollars and the total value of manufac- 
tures entering the world’s international markets being about 4 billion dollars. 
A study, however, of the relative growth of manufacture and of exportations of 
manufactures in these four countries indicates that the United States is making 
more rapid gains than any other of the group. 


EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES, 


(From the U. 8. Bulletin of Commerce and Finance, September, 1904.) 


INCREASE 
COUNTRIES 1880 1903 =r eee 
Total Per cent. 
Dollars Dollars Dollars 


United Wein edo oir) qrotemey sae tenetsietosaateniees 964,540,000} 1,142,595,000) 178,055,000) 18.46 
United States... ‘5 102,856,015) a452,445,629| 349,589,61 339.85 
Germany...... ..| 460,279,000) 780,926,000) 320,647,000} 69.66 
ERAN GOs Pet aaiye ara nus tanern hoch tee aN eee 339,186,000} 405,794,000; 66,608,009) 19.64 


aFiscal year 1904. 


Studies of production of manufactures as a whole are extremely difficult 
because no country other than the United States makes any measurement, by 
census or otherwise, of the value of its manufactures asa whole. Estimates 
have been made by Mulhall and other statisticians of the value of the manufac- 
tures produced in the principal countries of the world at various dates. These 
estimates of the value of manufactures produced in the United Kingdom, 
Germany, France, and the United States are, for the years_1888 and 1900, 
respectively, as follows: 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF MANUFACTURES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, GERMANY, 
FRANCE, AND THE UNITED STATES, 1888 anv 1900. 


[Figures of 1888 are Mulhall’s estimates, those of 1900 for European countries are estimates of 
W. J. Clark, those of 1900 for United States are census figures of gross production.] 


INCREASE 
COUNTRIES 1888 1900 
Amount |Per cent. 
: : Dollars Dollars Dollars 

United Kingdom tcc ohancjoameneirale eh 3,290,000,000} 5,000,000,000) 1,010,000,000 25 
Germany. isco eornghae tae Te 2,837,000,000} 4,600,000,000| 1,763,000,000 62 
HYANCE Sa vane we One eee 2,360,000,000} 3,450,000,000} 1,090,000,000: 46 
Totaling sternite eee eee ee 9,187,000,000} 13,030,000,000] 3,863,000,000 42 
United. Stites cernese antennae 7,022,000,000} 13,004,000,000} 5,982,000,000 85 


These figures are in all cases estimates, except those of the census of 1900. 

f approximately accurate, the comparison of conditions in the United States 

and the European countries at the two periods named would indicate that the 

increase in the production of manufactures in the United States is much greater 
than that of the European countries in question. 
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COAL AND IRON PRODUCTS. PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES, 1891 AND roor. 


IN THOUSAND METRIC TONS. 
(Compiled from the Statistical Year Book of the German Empire. 1903.) 


Austria- | 
2 4 Bel- Nether- 
vane Russias} Italy France gium lands 


28,900 6,233 289 26,025 19,676 
41,203 16,3164 426 32,305 22,074 a3 


 go2 | 1,005 12 1,897 4 td 
2'762 16 2'497 o018 


United ‘ British | Australia | New 

States i Tas- Zea- 

mania land 
188,456 152,914 4,448 680 
219,037 266,064 7 7,000 1,247 


SF EWN eres MRS AR Cer al ona ts rer colo) ilo, Su ei ote | ceria ancy aha Stays logy SIRES IR Slee 
PASS Deane rene A ADS LOD ogi encretser all ocn eiyat a! ef ela muphole «or n\wleceserales 6] (eiekeie says 


_ Uneluding coke. Including Bosnia and Herzegovina. %Including Asiatic provinces. ‘Not 
including Asiatic provinces. ‘ 


COAL PRODUCTION IN PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. 


(From the Board of Trade Journal, London, September 8, 1904.) 


COUNTRY 1901 1902 1903a 

; Tons Tons Tons 
PRTC MECAEEN COR a cu) ofc dtalo.a acmienere tad 5%) vie. tie vero os b6219,047,000) 6227,095,000} 6d230,334,000 
GEE yates Sel AOE IO ee ee ann ate b108,539,000| 6107,474,000| 6d116,638,000 
PERENMTecote Sere» cia sc axche nid Arca wie) 8 3.01 36 oleswine c 31,634,000} c 29,365,000) ec 34,318,000 
LEI Cie oie eA Se eg ae gee eer c 22,213,000 c 22,877,000} ¢ 23,912,000 
TELE SIPSOSEUISS ai oridin ayer one de crise sara wre aye Bsce b261,874,000| 6269,277,000| 6d320,983,000 


aProvisional figures. c Metric tons of 2,204 pounds, 
bTons of 2,240 pounds. d Definitive figures. 


The production of coal in 1903 in each of these five countries was greater 
than in any previous year. The production of the United States exceeds that 
of the United. Kingdom, but the production of Germany represents only about a 
half, and that of France and Belgium together about a quarter of the production 
of this country. 

The total known coal production of the world (exclusive of brown coal or 
lignite), is now about 790,000,000 tons (of 2,240 pounds) per annum, of which 
the United Kingdom produces rather less, and the United States rather more, 
than a third. 

As compared with its population, the production of coal in the United 
Kingdom still surpasses that in the United States. It amounts to nearly 5} tons 

er head, while in the United States it is still slightly less than 4 tons per head. 
n Belgium it amounts to about 34 tons per head, in Germany to about 2 tons 
per head, and ‘in'’France_to"under_a_ton"per~head. 
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OTHER METALS. 


No other country approaches the United States in the richness and variety 
of its mineral wealth, As is now generally known, the United States leads the 
world in all the metals except zinc and tin. Of the precious metals, she produces 
about one-half more than any other country, Australia and South Africa ap- 

roach her in gold but have little silver. Mexico approaches her in silver but 
as little gold. The United States leads in both. The output of gold has 
more than doubled in the past ten years; and the director of the mint states 
that in the Cripple Creek district the “reserves (of gold) in sight are enormous.’ 

The clay which we deem so base, yielded us, in 1900, the tidy sum of $78,- 
704,678, which was $645,000 more than all our gold mines did for us, From the 
various kinds of clay were manufactured, bricks, drain tiles, chinaware, furnace 
linings, domestic pottery, ornamental pottery, and various utensils. 

In precious stones, the United States is not rich, Nearly all gems are 
oceasionally found, but turquoise and pearls are the only ones produced in con- 
siderable quantities, The value of our entire output of precious stones, in 1901, 
was only two hundred and eighty-nine thousand dollars, 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 


NUMBER AND ACREAGE OF FARMS AND VALUE, 
(From the Census.) 


NUMDHK OF NUMBOK OF ACKHA IN FAKMB, Per 


VARMS yunw 1, 1900 Aver-| Per | cent. 
: ee || | $06" | COlt, of 
ATATE OR num-| of total 
TORRITORY weial arith F Gries par cd iorms — 
‘otal . = “ Total Improved proved per ime’ | ase 
farm |proved| im- 
proved 


N.Atlantiodiv.| | 677,506) 666/832) 65,409,089} 38,920,614) 26,488,475] 96.5] 59.5) 37 
§.Atlantio div.| | 962,225 931,320 104,297,506 46,100,226) 58,197,280] 108.4) 44.2) 26. 
46 
‘0 


N, Central div.| 2,106,667) 2,120,726) 317,340,474] 222,314,099} 95,035,375] 144.5} 70.1 
8. Central div.| 1,658,166) 1,586,829) 257,788,845] 80,007,867) 177,730,978] 155.4) 31.0} 20. 
Western div...) 242,908} 229,904] 93,796,860| 27,155,681) 66,641,179] 386.1] 29.0 3. 


NUMBER AND ACREAGE OF FARMS, AND NUMBER OF ACRES IMPROVED AND 
UNIMPROVED: 1850 To 1900. 


Average PHR OWNT OF 


Niner Valusnellideem Farm land, with im-| number PARM LAND. 
YAR , rovements, in- of acres 
of farms property cluding buildings toa 
farm 
6,787,372 $20,439,901,164. 2$16,614,647,491 146.2 
4,564,641 16,082,267 ,689 13,279,252,649 136.8 
4,008,907 12,180,501,538 10,197,096,776 133.7 
2,659,985 911,124,958,747 9,262,803,861 153.3 
2,044,077 7,980,493 ,063 6,645,045,007 199.2 
1,449,073 3,967 ,343,580 8,271,575,426 202.6 


‘Not including farms of less than 3 acres which 
a pip i ‘the con ot ; reported the sale of less than $500 worth 
alue of land, with improvements, except buildings, $13,058,007,995; ildi 
nen 980400; The Twelfth Consus was the first to collect senenee arene at batiinee ne 
ms. 
8Valuos for 1870 were reported in depreciated ourrency. * 
yoars thoy must be diminished one-fif the” BN (SO, ORG So eee ee eee 
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PER CENT. OF FARMS OF SPECIFIED ACREAGE: 1900, 1890, anp 1880. 
(Twelfth Census, Vol. V, pages xlv and 690.) 
3.and | 10 and | 20 and | 50 and | 100 and | 509 and 1,000 
YEAR beh aod under 10)under 20|under 50/under100|under500 wager acres 
acres acres acres acres acres 2 and over 
acres 
IIS ao oo Bias! opaiesuis 10.7 4.0 hee 21.9 23.8 39.9 1.8 0.8 
ESO et seston 6: (?) (?) 5.8 19.8 24.6 44.0 1.8 0.7 
BSBOo. Sood os stars are « 30.1 3.4 6.3 19.5 25.8 42.3 1.9 OFC 


1Including all farms of less than 3 acres that, continuously, require the labor of one individual 
2Not separately reported, but included with farms under 10 acres, numbering 150,194, or 
3.3 per cent. of all farms. 
3Including only those that reported the sale of products of $500 or over in the census year. 


YEAR 


NUMBER OF FARMS OF SPECIFIED TENURE: 1900, 1890, anp 1880. 


PER CENT. OF FARMS 


NUMBER OF FARMS OPERATED BY— 


OPERATED BY— 


Number of 
arms 
Cash Share Cash Share 
Owners * tenants tenants Owners! tenants | tenants 
-| 5,737,372 3,712,408 751,665 1,273,299 64.7 43.0 22.2 
-| 4,564,641 3,269,728 454,659 840,254 71.6 10.0 18.4 
-| 4,008,907 2,984,306 322,357 702,244 74.5 8.0 17.5 


‘Includes farms operated by owners, part owners, owners and tenants, and managers. 
?Not including farms with an area of less than 3 acres, which reported the sale of y ele than 
$500 worth of products in the census year. 


CROP bo ms pd ro 
Cerne. Bushel 
Wheat A ee 
ABU 2 aca] ns 2 do 
Barley SEOs 

ye.... PEO ns 
B’kwheat!...do... 

OOS <n Pound 
Flaxseed..| Bushel 
Hay&f’ge| Ton... 
Cotton. Bale’. . 
Tobacco..| Pound. 

emp. a. 
Beans Bushel 
PEAS A hss do. 
Potatoes. |...do. 
Sw. potat. | HANTS \e) 


PRODUCTION OF CERTAIN FARM CROPS: 1850 To 1900. 
(Twelfth Census.) 


1900 


2,666,324, 370 
658,534,252 
943, 389, 375 
119,634,877 


25,568,625 
11,233,515 
250,280,227 
19,979,492 


179,251,562 
9,534,707 
868,112,865 
11,750,630 


5,064,490 
9,440,210 
273,318,167 
42,517, 412) 


1 Exclusive of cornstalks. 


1890 


2,122,327,547 
468,373,968 
809,250,666 
78,332,976 


28,421,398 
12,110,349 
128,590,934 
10,250,410 


66,831,480 
7,472,511 
488,256,646 
23,022,000 


3,163,554 
6,215,349 
217,546,362 
43,950,261 


2 Commercial bale. 


1880 


1,754,591,676 
459,483,137 
407,858,999 
43,997,495 


19,831,595 
11,817,327 
110,131,373 
7,170.951 


35,150,711 
5,755,359) 
472,661,157, 
10,050,000 


3,075,050 
6,514,977 

169,458,539 

33,378,693 


1870 


1860 


1850 


760,944,549 
287,745,626 
282,107,157 

29,761,305 


16,918,795 
9,821,721 
73,635,021 
1,730,444 


27,316,048 
3,011,996 
262,735, 341 
25,492,000 


85,746,027 
(3) 


143,337,473 
21,709,824 


838,792,742 
173,104,924 
172,643,185 

15,825,898 


21,101,380 
17,571,818 
187,167,032 
566,867 


19,083,896 
5,387,052 
434,209,461 
148,986,000 
3] 5,061,995 


111,099,867 


42,095,026 


592,071,104 
100,485,943 
146,584,179 

5,167,015 


14,188,813 
8,956,912 
215,313,497 
312 


13,838,642 
2,469,093 
199,752,655 
69,742,000 


*9,219,901 


65,797,896 
38,268,148 


3 Beans and peas given as one crop. 


Immense as is our output, it will doubtless be doubled when our farming 


is generally page t up to the high standard of scientific agriculture. 
fe) 


could be done without any increase of acreage. 


This 


But the acreage under cultiva- 


tion may be materially increased by irrigation, by the reclamation of bad lands, 
and by the more thrifty use of farm lands now allowed to run to waste. 
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A WONDERFUL DISCOVERY. 
INOCULATING THE GROUND. 


The conditions of civilized life make constant demands on the world’s 
supply of nitrogen. Every year’s crops take vast quantities of nitrogen from 
the soil, which, instead of being returned to earth in fertilizers, are, by our 
wasteful methods of sewerage, ultimately swept out to sea, where they are 
useless to man. This constant loss has led some to fear a “‘nitrogen famine’’ 
within the next fifty years. ‘‘Worn out” farms in the older parts of the United 
States testify to the robbery of the soil which has long taken place. To restore 
to these depleted soils the nitrates necessary to make them productive would 
require vast sums of money; but recent discoveries make it possible to re-fertilize, 
practically without cost, these exhausted farms, and to render lands heretofore 
barren richly productive. 

The air, being about three-quarters nitrogen, would seem to be the great 
source of plant food; but though the farmer’s crops are surrounded by an ocean 
of nitrogen they are unable to appropriate it from the air. It is found that this 
service is rendered by certain nitrogen-fixing bacteria, which absorb free nitrogen 
from the air and convert it into forms suited to the needs of plant life. 

It has long been known that certain plants exhaust the ground while others 
enrich it; hence the old rule of rotation of crops. Wheat, corn and other cereals 
draw their nitrates from the soil and hence exhaust it, while clover, peas, beans 
and other legumes, by the aid of nitrogen-fixing bacteria, draw their nitrogen 
from the air; and as these bacteria prepare more nitrogenous plant food than the 
legumes use, the soil is enriched. 

These bacteria form colonies on the roots of leguminous plants, from the size 
of a pin head to that of a potato; and the plant flourishes according to the size of 
these colonies. If, however, there are none of these nitrogen-fixing bacteria in 
the soil, it is useless to plant legumes for the purpose of fertilizing it. 


A celebrated German, Professor Nobbe of Tharandt, discovered that by 
inoculating barren soil with these bacteria, leguminous plants could be made to 
flourish where otherwise the attempt would be hopeless. He therefore isolated 
these nitrogen-fixing bacteria, cultivated them and placed them on the market. 
Some experiments proved highly successful, but it was found that the bacteria 
ee eel transportation; results were highly uncertain, and the effort was 
abandoned. 


At this point Prof. George T. Moore, in charge of the Laboratory of Plant 
Physiology of the United States Department of Agriculture, came to the rescue 
of the valuable discovery made by Professor Nobbe. By following a different 
method of feeding he developed a permanent type of bacteria having from five 
to ten times the practical working power of the original type. He ingeniously 
devised methods by which these bacteria could be dried, transported to the ends 
of the earth, revived multiplied and used successfully by any intelligent farmer 
for the inoculation of his land. 


Illustrative of the results of this treatment of the soil, a farmer delared that 
he secured from a formerly worthless field five times as much alfalfa as he had 
been getting from his best land. Sometimes the harvest is increased nearly 
twenty fold. 


Not only are the leguminous products thus wonderfully multiplied, but the 
surplus of nitrogen left in the soil is so large that other crops following the next 
year, are greatly benefited. Thus experiments have shown an increase of 40 per 
ae of ae 46 per oe ge okt 50 Lie cent. of potatoes, 300 per cent. of 
oats, an per cent, of rye, the increased value of these crops per acre i 
from $6.50 to $44.64. a ee 
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__ These cultures, which might be called yeast-cakes for raising crops are so 
easily produced that enough to inoculate an acre costs less than one cent, and 
are furnished free by the Government Thus the farmer gets cartloads of 
fertilizer for the asking, and carries it home from the postoffice in his pocket. 

_ But the most delightful part of the story is yet to be told. To prevent his 
_ discovery being commercialized, Dr. Moore patented it and then made it a 
present to the American people. : 

It is too early as yet to estimate how much Professor Moore has increased the 
food producing power of the world, but he has apparently added to its area a 
continent or more. If the ghost of Malthus still walks in some quarters, this 
discovery should lay it for at least some centuries to come. And if he who 
“makes two blades of grass grow where only one grew before’’ deserves the 
gratitude of his fellows, Professor Moore is entitled to be considered one of the 
great benefactors of the race. 

(See ‘“‘Bacteria and the Nitrogen Problem,” by Gorge T. Moore; also article 
in The Century for October, 1904, entitled, ‘‘Inoculating the Ground.”’) 


WHEAT CROPS OF THE WORLD. 
(From the U. S. Bulletin of Commerce and Finance, September, 1904.) 


COUNTRIES 1900 1901 1902 1903 


b 
522,230 748,460 670,063 637,822 
396,022) 401,772 560,826) 551,942 
62,131 61,149 81,693 104,665 


RU RUISEUIG fs fic et srcinis fies oro wie 458,153 462,921 642,519 656,607 


MAREIEOUUIITEROR ceric e eye5.0.cfat eh acl cee ae 


Fiiiseis- 4k BUTOPe.. gas ccs a vee ee 
PUA ONO BUA) Uatacchd see codes v's) vib 9 ne oo 


JAMBUPABM-ETUNGATY. soc cs eevee nes 194,916 180,656 234,856 225,592 
Di alt SE ae eee eee ae eine 56,663) 72,386 76,220 73,700 
ME METAS he aS roi tle chuiidicnend cele n'e Oa.» 101,655) 74,753 56,380 100,636 
WMA es bile eons FeO as Pleas. 0's ok 51,701 90,212) 98,654) 82,965 
CMe rotating sian ne ri acKe acled rae 200,000) 200,110 227,380 294,725 
All Other Countries, 6.0.6 csc eee 1,042,653] 1,031,835} 1,097,638} 1,123,806 
MIR RA Ataris. 300 du ss i Le baa 2,627,971) 2929,333) 3,108,710} 3,195,853 
Ve Sates e ie ede 9 al 8 OS RR 19.87 24.56 21.59 19.96 
Per Cent, {OM AUSSIG oes secs weees 18.43 15.80 20.70 20.55 


DECREASING WHEAT EXPORTS FOR THE U. S.! 


Of the 450 to 500 million bushels of wheat and flour entering the world’s 
commerce, the share of the United States has fallen from over 200 million 
bushels of the previous two years to 120 million, or from 40 to 45 per cent. of the 
total in those years to 25 per cent., while Russia’s share of the total has increased 
from about 20 per cent. in the preceding four years to over 30 per cent. for the 
year 1903. Considerable pede of exports is also shown by India, while a 
normal crop enabled the Argentine farmer to ship out of the country during 
the single year 1903 a quantity larger than that exported during the preceding 
two years. : 

he gradual shifting of the sources of supply is illustrated by the following 
table, showing the imports by countries for the United Kingdom and Germnay, 
these two nations being the principal consumers of foreign wheat, requiring about 
275 million bushels out of the 450 to 500 million bushels annually imported into 
all countries: 
\Norr.—Mark the distinction between exports in this statement and crops in the above table 
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EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND WHEAT FLOUR COMBINED FROM THE FOLLOWING 
COUNTRIES DURING THE YEARS 1899-1904. 


COUNTRIES 1899 1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 
3 1,000 bush. |1,000 bush. |1,000 bush. |1,000 bush. |1,000 bush. |1,000 bush. 
United States... . 0.0.0.0. 222,619) 186 096) 215,990 234,772 202,905 120,727 
RESALE oes ai era Se ase ocs. post 66,996 73,283 84,730 114,582 T6227 (sens oe 
Austria-Hungary ......... 217 2,848) 5,185 5,534 ae PR eng 
WROMPAADIAs fo ete ts aye) oa. eos hess 27 ee aatles ppt Me re eed 4G ats 
APRONUNA Sc sks ce panel a 65,96 73, f : pAQO| ise cee wee 
Gdn: Be naI Mechs custocsnitel Ie 13,871 20,301 14,773 31,007 38,780 23,923 
Erehian cere ya cers fit: Wes acne 38,193 19,548 2,372 15,028 21,058 50,505 
CORN CROPS OF COUNTRIES NAMED, 1898-1902. 
(Compiled from the Year Book of the U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Report of 1903, except 
as stated.) 

COUNTRY 1898 1899 1900 1901 1902 
Bushels Bushels Bushels Bushels Bushels 
United States. ....... 1,924,185,000} 2,078,144,000| 2,105,103,000} 1,522,520,000; 2,523,648,000 
Canada (Ontario) 24,181,000 22,356,000 27,947 000) 25,621,000 21,159,000 

OSCOrvs ct. tea ne. 111,347,000 93,438,000 92,204,000 93,459,000 78,099,000 
North America 2,059,713,000| 2,193,938,000| 2,225,254,000] 1,641,600,000| 2,622,906,000 
South America....... 69,932,000 81,185,000 66,647,000) 113,418,000 97,181,000 
FUOTODE ras okaeeareNs iors .0re 509,154,000 394,090,000) 465,102,000 565,586,000 422,526,000 
BETA CBee ania \s erecs aint = 210 34,408,000 33,207,000 27,350,000 32,350,000 32,350,000 
Australasia.......... 9,412,000 9,780,000 0,025,0000 10,168,000 7,847,000 
ROGAN sree esete ee aceiase ate 2,682,619,000| 2,712,200,000} 2,794,378,000| 2,363,122,000| 3,182,810,000 


ACREAGE IN CROPS. PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. 
(FROM THE STATISTICAL YEAR BOOK OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE, 1903.) 


IN ACRES. 

COUNTRIES Year| Wheat Rye Barley Oats Potatoes 
Austria-Hungary ............ 1900 | 10,985,325 682,955} 5,593,809) 7,152,765) 4,155,034 
ORION Sc aipitee incr oh Me ee 1900 417,188 05,434 848) 5,621 348,270 
WORMALK ts te.ton a 1901 32,110 664,310) 449,540 824,980) 132,380 
France So arate ene kd ohn ee 1900 | 16,954,327; 3,506,906) 1,869,284) 9,735,258) 3,729,423 
Germaine eens Caio 1900 | 5,066,464 14,774,552) 4,515,055) 10,139,103) 8,007,246 

UC HN aaeeneereaty. 7a Ae EAC Aes ae 1895 | 11,344,710) 33,839)  ,733,590| 1,190,780 516,230 
Netherlands..........: 1900 157 586) 528,580 94,354 324,548) 386,061 
Norway and Sweden......... 1900 204,269, 1,047,774 632,320) 2,277,834) 472,511 
BDA Cr otttitich Rha ae ition errs 1899 9,118,598) 1,848,054) 3,463,681) 1,610,328).......... 
EUUSRIA  t Osianes oats eke HORE 1900 | 41,265,796 70,626,727| 18,687,749] 39,981,149] 8,996,940 
United Kingdom,............. 1900 189,943) 64,961} 2,170,930) 4,144,019) 1,226,602 
United States.................| 1900 42,475,602) 1,590,680} 2,942,264) 27,352,039) 2,609,802 


Sixty Provinces of Huropean Russia. 


= he chief wheat countries are (in this order) United States and Russia. 
The chief rye producers are Russia and Germany. The chief barley pro- 
ducers are Russia, Austria-Hungary and Germany. The chief oats producers 


are Russia, the United States, Germany, and France. 


potatoes are Russia and Germany. 


The chief producers of 


SUGAR CROP OF THE COUNTRIES NAMED, IN TONS OF 12,240 POUNDS. 


COUNTRY 1899-1900 | 1900-1901 | 1901-1902 | 1902-1903 | 1903-1904 
Cane Sugar 
United States: 
ouisiana ENG AS CROC etc Ree 147,164 270,338 215,000 
POLO NCO ts, caren, 4 oh ne On hee ves 35,000 80,000 126,000 
Ma watian Tslandsy). ..:<cive sie edere omc 258 521 321,461 393,000 
Guba Crap irene cae: sis bearers oe 308,543 635,856 1,130,000 
INRA peste a AG re sc HOE ING, J slacicte vere 78,000) 95,000 120,000 
British Guiana (Demerara) exports. . 90,079 84,559 125,570 
| AS EAT a 00 2 Fp ee 100,381 135,000) 140,000 
PAT BONUME Foie hn Solna sateen = ous !o7eie 91,507 114,252! 130,000 
parse coe ee Teepe ee Lee 322 000 308; 011 227, 7000 
Total in America. ..............+ 1,737,025] 2,380,398 2,924,000 
Tonal ee peter tte svete Ss 721,993, 709,928 885,561 
Philippine Takase. EXPOTUS: cence sees 62,785 55,400) 100,000 
PLopalrimvAgiann & See se eee oc 794,778 780,328) 1,000,561 
GNBENRIANG: move y aces se ewa econ cee 124,070 92,554 100,500 
Total Australia and Polynesia .... 170,570) 144,554 170,500 
> ppl ah a ie mg 98,500/ 94,880] 90,000 
ECTS TIVE Sie ool Rear ep ere 157,025 175,267, 175,000 
PINSON UES MANOR. om oo vice ieee sede: vise 290,525 305,147 300,000 
SBR he or aa HOT a. Gola sn oelfl sce, «ve = 33,215 28,000 28,000 28,000 
Total cane-sugar production (Wil- 
SGU ata CHEMN \ecntas siete ts isieies sry 2 3,026,113) 3,638,427| 4,067,370 4,423,061 
Beet Sugar 
E beet-sugar production (Licht): 
MelerRiany. Ht te Ta Satie 6 : tae ) .-| 1,798,631) 1,984,187) 2,304,923 1,950,000 
PRNSSUES SE Pate BS vain Nelda sslevern aitaiv e's 1,108,007) 1,094,043} 1,301,549 1,175,000 
MOUEOR MINN SES ep ere tat acini ste wie aid ans a 977,850) 1,113,893} 1,123,533 780,000 
REUSOLRI Ses a NCWis Wards a edo ate 905,737 918,838] 1,098,983 1,200,000 
IESE STRREE ote ct lat eta cidvevats chase Deve = Sate 302,865 333,119 334,960 210,000 
IEMCSRLEU AAG cette ean ord ooo Lona re ge lasee ie'\6, #6 171,029 178,081 203,172 102,411 125,000 
OST COUNEEIOS: 5.55 iie rao pss ounce 04 eu-00e 253,929 367,919 393,236 325,082! 410, 000 
‘ar cet Ovi fo) 0): Bae eaPa ene ee eRe RS Re 5,518,048} 5,990,080} 6,760,356) 5,552,167} 5,850,000 
Oaeed Siete he WAS SOIL TREE | 72,944 75,859 163, 126) 95,463 8,135 
Total cane and beet sugar........ 8,624,105) 9,704,366) 10,990,852) ~ 9,889,959 10,481,196 
COTTON CROPS. 
EXPORTS RETAINED FOR HOME CON- 
SUMPTION 
Total ee cent 
commer- of cro 
FROM STATISTICAL cial crop we) q| To all By By taken by 
ABSTRACT OF U.S, Kir iS other Total |Northern|Southern| Total | United 
1903. d ra countries mills mills oar 
In thousands of bales 
Se eveey eee wt tid aud 2423 1,324 534 1,858 532 75 607 25 
1858 ea 2 a ce eae a 3.257 | 1,810 780 | 2,590 452 143 595 18 
WSOBieo tee clentee foo. ens 2,599 1,228 428 1,656 800 168 968 87 
UG ABest uthansye cial ers 4,774 2,047 1,309 3,356 1,345 151 1,496 31 
Petit ene-s ciann sealers 1a", d 7,047 2,814 1,813 4,627 1,805 456 2,261 32 
TSBS res curs cede ties oveie 11,216 3,544 3,996 7,540 2,211 1,254 3,465 31 
ROOT aris eats ards seers 10,339 3,050 3,488 6,538 1,964 1,583 3,547 34 
TOO 2 7 atthe oioaaua Terese 10,768 3,041 3,601 6,642 2,066 2,017 4,083 38 
POO iieiaiaisciets crate vi eae 10, 674 2,849 3,826 6,675 1,966 1,958 3,924 37 
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CONSUMPTION OF WOOL IN THE UNITED STATES. 


(Imports and Exports for the Year Ending June 30.) 
ty eh a ee Se 


Imports of 
YEAR 00, 

* | Entered for 
Consumption 

Pounds.? 
1840.. 39,813,212 
1850.. 18,695,294 
1860. 26,125,891 
1870. 38,634,067 
1880. 99,372,440 
1890 109,902,105 
1900 128 250,945 


1 Allowing three pounds of wool to the dollar in value. 


are imports, less re-exports. % Year ending September 30. 


Home 
Production 
of Wool. 


Pounds. 
35,802,114 
52,516,969 
60,264,913 
162,000,000 
232,500,000 
276,000,000 
4310,953,140 


Domestic Net 

Exports. Supply. 

Pounds Pounds. 
pearstarsahoveyetees 45,615,326 
35,898 71,176,365 
1,055,928 85,334,876 
152,892 | 200,481,175 
191,551 | 331,680,889 
231,042 | 385,671,063 
2,200,309 | 437,003,776 


mohair, and pulled wool estimated at 33,000,000 pounds, 


Imports of 
Wool Manu- 
factures.! 


Pounds. 
31,095,276 
58,178,613 
128,497,923 
105,289,422 
95,503,641 
162,496,269 


46,861,460 


Per Cap- 

Total | ita Con- 

Consump. |sumption 
of Wool. 


Pounds. 

76,710,602) 
129,354,978 
213,832,799) 
305,770,597 
427,184,530) 
548,167,332 
483,865,236 


2 Quantities for 1840, 1850 and 1860 


4Census report includes wool and 


EXPORTS OF LEATHER FROM THE U. S. 


Buff, 
Grain, 
YEAR Splits and 
ENDING All 
sung 80. | Finished 
Upper 
Leather. 
5:10) $12,817,017 
ABOU 0 11,841,610 
1900...... 11,813,256 
ae 11,576,822 
1898...... 9,949,593 


Patent 
or En- 
amieled. 


$51,930 
82,868 
101,708 
82,908 
93,847 


Sole 
Leather. 


$6,569,857 
6,576,732 
6,433,303 
6,280,904 
6,644,555) 858,42 


All 


Other 
Leather. 


$1,055,731 


Boots and 
Shoes. 


$6,182,098 
5,526,290 
4,274,174 
2,711,385 
1,816,538 


Sad- 
dle: 
an 
Har- 
ness 


$378,775 
289,089 
504,131 
237,552 
214,665 


LIVE STOCK. PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. 
(FROM THE STATISTICAL YEAR BOOK OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE, 1903.) 


COUNTRIES Year Horses ion Cattle Sheep 

AMISENIB ci tei aieseiee-cls 1,710,077 66,647} 9,507,626 
Hungary. . 6c... ee 1895 | 1,972,930 22,278) 5,829,483) 7,526,783 
Belem sme ance 1895 271,527, 6,915) 1,420,976 235,722 
Denmark... ......5 1898 450,035) 139} 1,749,313) 1,180,878 
Branee i. o osnccs ot 1901 2,926,382) 554,952) 14,673,810) 19,669,682 
Germanys ccs cece 1900 | 4,195,361 7,848] 18,939,692) 9,692,501 
TtQaiy sce wren ace 1900 741,739} 1,300,000) 5,000,000) 6,900,000) 
Netherlands ....... 1900 232) 5001 1,655,600 770,700 

OPWAW ova icieatterla 1900 UZ290Gle) | nh ahs 950,201 998.819 
Rumania.......... 1900 864,746 7,461) 2,589,080) 5,644,210 
Russia (Europe) .. | 1190 | 21,075,677).......... 35,916,857) 52,191,491 
Bintan < 72.5 cevitiss 1899 08,486].......... 1,457,423) 1,031,185) 
SWOdOR coc g ance 1900 HSBOBO es vnc 2,582,555) 1,261,493 
Switzerland........ 1901 124,896) 4,866) 1,340,375 219,438 
United Kingdom ...} 1901 | 2,011,701).......... 11,477,824) 30,829,889 
Camada,. oi... ...k 1891 TATO O72) eae es 4,120,580) 2,563,781 
British India. ..... 1901 | 1,339,889) 1,239,690! 87,188,923) 17,859,745 
Australia.......... $900}. ORG TS Tessie tik 10,128,496} 12,186,371 
MERIT oc cheeses ok 1900] 0,542, 018lencoe Soa s 1,490,833 2,400) 
Uruguay .. ac... 1900 561,408 22,992) 6,827,428] 18,608,717) 
PR HBROW ES shen se les. seCe\s: 9 1900 202,311 412,600 992,551! 6,723,95 
United States...... 1902 | 16,531,224) 2,757,017) 61,424,599) 62,039,091 


Total. 
factures. 


$887,316/$28,042,724 
787,628) 26,362,301 
713,713] 25,378,894 
792,575) 23,466,985 


1,286 033) 21,113,640 


Swine Goats 
4,682,654| 1,015,682 
6,447,134 286,392 
1,163,133) 241,045 
1,168,496) 31,822 
6,758,198} 1,529,280 

16,907,814) 3,266,997 
1,800,000} 1,800,000 
746,600) 179,500 
163,348 214,594 
1,709,909 232,623 
12,620, B12) 5) cy tersieeae 
214,206) 9,083 
805,805 79,826 
555,261 354,634 
S400 120) «oie cere 
1,788, 850}..-3..: acest 
sce wither 19,617,352 
1,188;108) wesc sees 
06,752) 157,055 
93,923 20,428 
81,884 3,563,097 
48,698,890).......... 


Said Senator Frye in 1899: 
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SHIPPING. 


The shipping interests of the United States, in reality very large, are often 
accounted small by foreigners because they forget our enormous domestic trade. 


“The 


Suez 
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anal, which carries the commerce of 


the world, passed last year (1898) 8,500,000 tonnage, while there were floated 
through the locks at Sault Sainte Marie 16,500,000 in eight months. 
moves annually 168,000,000 tons of freight.” 


THE WORLD’S MERCHANT MARINE. 


NUMBER AND NET AND GROSS TONNAGE OF STEAM AND SAILING VESSELS OF 
OVER 100 TONS, OF THE SEVERAL COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD, AS RECORDED 
IN LLOYD’S REGISTER FOR 1904-5. 


This fleet 


FLAG 


British: 
United Kingdom ... 
Colonies . 


Argentine... 666.05. % 
Austro-Hungarian. ... 
BETS) Rate a re 
IBragitare 5. iste sts 
Chilean 
Chinese 


Montenegrin. ........ 
Norwegian 
Pomiygansaecs5 0 + 
Philippine Islands ... . 
Portuguese........... 
Roumanian 


Uruguayan. 
Venezuelan, .. 
Zanzibar... .. 

Other countries: 
Arabia, Salvador, 
Oman, Ecuador, Li- 

beria, Samoa, Ni- 
caragua, Bulgaria, 
Costa Rica, Egypt, 
Persia, etc. ...... 


STEAM SAIL TOTAL 
Number| Net tons | Gross tons} Number] Net tons | Number| Tonnage 
7,699] 8,586,742) 13,999,218 1,537| 1,392,132 9,236) 15,391,350 
1,08& 516,333 867,309 926 322,186 2,014) 1,189,495 
8,787| 9,103,075) 14,866,527 2,463) 1,714,318) 11,250) 16,580,845 
880 869,563) 1,311,208 2,090) 1,279,141 2,970) 2,590,349 
386 846,071) 1,129,586) 55 129,465 441) 1,259,051 
1,266) 1,715,634} 2,440,794) 2,145} 1,408,606 3,411) 3,849,400 
112 39,758 64,325 95 24,474 207 88,799 
271 354,392 569,990) 19 15,16€ 290) 585,156 
112 104,898 162,456 2 488 115) 162,944 
232 89,000) 140,044 89) 23,944 321 163,988 
54 43,376) 69,681 63 39,204 117 108,885 
4¢ 40,17 G2 Ob Grea rele ack eae, 46 62,656 
3 1,313 2,445 4 934 7 3,793 
= 27,046 42,201 12 2,324 55 44,525 
396 297,343 505,127 407 92,857 803 597,984 
394 403,377 643,529) 102) 44,000 496) 687,529 
755 639,837| 1,252,457 621 440,909) 1,376) 1,693,366 
1,483] 1,775,928) 2,891,869 452 477,938) 1,935} 3,369,807 
212 223,020 350,497 187 50,721 399) 401,218 
€ 1,083 Dbl yenee leer unas 6 2/052 
368 460,869 720,209 870 467,357 1,238} 1,187,566 
591 418,613 668,360 7 3,057 598) 671,417 
36 11,101 18,543 18 5,274 54) 23,817 
ee eEAO! Patnees BOI) (De EOE TO 21 5,319 21 5,319 
1,038 620,985] 1,017,248 1,180 700,406 2,218) 1,717,654 
5 341 5,132 31 10,012 36 15,144 
95 28,380) 45,437) 36 8,132 131 53,569 
47 32,617 51,240 149 47,761 196) 99,001 
18 10,815 19,318 3 634 21 19,952 
650) 375,449 609,622 720 230,893 1,370) 840,515 
4 1,402 74 1 669 5 2,939 
5 1,324 DAG ee ice dis ele vate wees 5 2,405 
455 445,620 714,172 124 40,683 579 754,855 
785 327,730 539,481 732 212,052 1,517 751,533 
125 58,254 93,259) 207 60,408) 332) 153,667 
25) 19,020) 29,941 37) 20,710 ~ 62) 50,651 
10 1,715 3,210 9 1,282) 19 4,492 
3 1,871 pO rik) tohian RS a Oye Hees 3 2,808 
34 13,777 23,379) 17 5,973 51 29,352 
18,467] 17,692,141) 28,632,684) 10,823} 6,156,505) 29,290) 34,789,189 
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Suez 


Cronstadt and St. 
Petersburg....... 
Corinth 


Manchester. ....... 
Kaiser Wilhelm.... . 
Elbe and Trave.... 


eee eee 
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Com- 
pleted. 


1869 


CANALS. 


THE GREAT SHIP CANALS OF THE WORLD, 
(The selection ig that of the United States Treasury Department.) 


Connecting. 


M’terra’n & Red Sea. 


Bay of Cronstadt 
and St. Peterburg. 
Gulfs of Corinth and 
AGING 57 clea rae 
Manchester, Eng., 
and the Mersey. . . 
Baltic & North Seas. 
Baltic & North Seas. 


Length | Width 


iles. | Feet. 
90. 108 
6. 220 
4. 70 
6.0 | 1m 
41. 72 
27. 45 
1.6 160 
1.125) 150 


1 Minimum width, or width at bottom given wherever possible. 


Depth, | No. of 


i| Feet.’ | Locks. Cost.? 
31 None. | $100,000,000 
20% | None. 10,000,000 
264 | None. 5,000,000 
di | — | 40{o00'000 
10 == 25,200,000 
14 26 25,000,000 
25 1 6,033,533 
22 1 3,770,621 


2 Cost of construction to State. 


PANAMA CANAL—DISTANCES FROM ATLANTIC PORTS TO PACIFIC PORTS BY THE 
PRESENT ROUTES.—IN NAUTICAL MILES, 
(Prepared by Commander W. H. H. Southerland, Hydrographer, U. S. Navy.) 


FROM— 


New York 


EAVErpOOl nis. cen..k 


TEAM B UTE ea acoye toc 
Bordeaux. 


To 
To 
Port Soke Wet gaa 
Towns-| To T i 2 S 
end San 2 heme ads 
Vig lvieane | Valban i vie ‘ran- 
San cisco, | T2180. San cisco. 
Fran- bs a 
cisco cise: Haina 
14,019} 13,244) 8,461! 17,780) 18,810 
14,419} 13,644) 8,861} 18,180] 19,310 
14,619} 13,844) 9,061} 18,380} 19,510 
15,019} 14,244) 9,461) 18,780} 19,910 
14,474| 13,691} 8,916] 18,235) 19,365 


DISTANCES FROM ATLANTIC PORTS TO 


To 
Manila To 

via T Mel- To 
San |g cs bourne | Well- 
Fran- ia yi me ington 
cisco ate iti via 
and | T#hiti.| “and | Tahiti 
Yoko- Sydney. 

hama 

19,530} 14,560) 15,135} 13,600 
19,930} 14,960} 15,535) 14,000 
20,130] 15,160} 15,735) 14,200 
20,530| 15,560} 16,135) 14,600 
19,985} 15,015} 15,590] 14,055 


PACIFIC PORTS, VIA THE PANAMA CANAL, 


WHEN CONSTRUCTED. 
(From a special report by the United States Treasury Department.) 


FROM— 


To 
Port 


Towns- 


end 

via 

San 
Fran- 
cisco. 


6,074 


5,477 
8,813 
9,242 
8,713 
8,447 


'Via Honolulu, add 252 miles. 2Omitting Tahiti reduces 


voyage 
8Voyage from Brito to Sydney by way of Wellington is 232 miles inne 


Panama it is 405 miles less, 
aThiti, and from Panama it is 358 miles shorter. 


aN 


To 
To Shang- | Manila To 

To Yoko- | hia via| via To Mel- To 

Aan To hama | San San | 9 dney| bourne | Well- 
Fran- | Valpa- ais Fran- ran- hs = v i. ae 3 ington 

: raiso an cisco, | cisco ye ita via 
koa Fran- | an an Tahiti”) “and | Tahiti. 

eisco.! | Yoko- | Yoko- Sydney’ 
ama.! |hama.! 

5,299} 4,630} 9,835) 10,885} 11,585] 9,852] 10,427} 8,892 

4,698) 4,029) 9,234) 10,284) 10,984] 9,251) 9,826) 8,291 

8,038) 7,369) 12,574] 138,624) 14,324] 12,591) 13,166] 11,631 

8,467; 7,798} 13,003) 14,053) 14,753) 138,020] 13,595] 12,060 

7,938 7,269| 12,474| 138,524] 14,224) 12,491) 13,066] 11,471 

7,672) 7,003) 12,208} 13,258} 18,958] 12,221] 11,168] 11,265 


from Brito by 52 miles. 
an by way of Tahiti; from 


oyage from Brito to Wellington direct is 185 miles shorter than via 
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THE NEW ISTHMIAN CANAL, 


_ _A continental wall, nearly 9,000 miles long, forbade Columbus to realize 
his bold vision of reaching the Far East by sailing west. 

_For four hundred years men have dreamed of piercing this wall, thus 
saving a third of the distance in circumnavigating the globe. In 1551 the 
Bae historian, Gomara, urged on Philip II. the importance of cutting the 
isthmus. 

When Napoleon asked his ministers whether he should cede Louisiana to 
the United States, Derés replied: ‘If the Isthmus of Panama is cut through 
some day, it will occasion an immense revolution in navigation, so that a voyage 
around the world will be easier than the longest cruise to-day. Louisiana will 
be on the line of this new route, and its possession will be of inestimable value. 
Don’t give it up.” 

The subject of an interoceanic canal is world-wide in its importance Many 
nations have interested themselves in it; many men have given themselves to the 
study of it; many volumes have been written on it; many lives have been 
sacrificed to it; many millions of gold have been spent for it. Over no portion of 
the earth’s surface has the engineer’s level been so repeatedly run. And now 
what the ages have waited for, the new century is about to witness. What the 
genius of Columbus failed to find, the genius of modern science is about to create. 

From this new-world condition will follow important results, geographical, 
commercial, and political. Let us lance at each. 


EFFECT OF PANAMA CANAL, 


Today the eastern United States are about as far from the Pacific ports by 
water as is Western Europe. With the canal they will be nearly 3,000 miles 
nearer. In other words, commercially speaking, the Pacific will be brought 
nearer New York by a distance equal to its entire width. The Central and 
Southern United States will be aided still more. The Mississippi will almost 
empty into the Pacific. It will be possible to steam from Pittsburg to Hong 
Kong and from Nebraska to Australia, perhaps from Chicago and Duluth to 
Shanghai and Manila. The Mississippi Valley, with its 1,244,000 square miles, 
its 5,000 miles of waterway navigable by steam, its inexhaustible fertility and 
great variety of product; the South with its cotton, its inexhaustible mines of 
the finest coal in Alabama, its pig ironin Alabama and Tennessee—all this will 
have a new gateway and that into the new Mediterranean of the World. 

The Pacific is surrounded by peoples now numbering 500,000,000, one-third 
of the human race, and if we include India, to which the commerce of the Pacific 
has easy access, the numbers rise to 800,000,000, or one-half the human race. 
Here, too, is the great room for growth. All of the great undeveloped habitable 

ortions of the earth, except Africa, are ranged around the Pacific—Alaska, 
British America, our great West, Central and South America, Australia, some 
of the larger East Indies and Siberia. To the United States, already the 
greatest manufacturing and producing country of the world, the canal will give 
a great natural advantage over Europe. 


Although the United States comprised only 5 per cent. of the world’s 
population, it produced, in 1900, 22 per cent. of the world’s wheat, 30 per cent. 
of its gold, 32 per cent. of its coal, 33 per cent. of its silver, 34 per cent of its 
manufactures, 35 per cent. of its iron, 36 per cent. of its cattle, 38 per cent. of 
its steel, 50 per cent. of its petroleum, 54 per cent. of its copper, 75 per cent. of 
cotton and 84 per cent. ofits corn. New York City has more wealth than was in 
the entire country in 1840.—The World's Work, February, 1905. 
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RAILWAYS OF THE WORLD. 


=D FROM THE STATISTICAL YEAR BOOK OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE 1903 
pre ae STATISTICS FOR 1901 IN MILES.) 


Africa— Paraguayan concen 157| Netherlands........ 2,022 
Algieraiand Tunis, ... 3,080 |°- Peru 2 7h is atencesss 1,035). “Norway. .% 5. «sas. 1,305 
British Possessions... 3,671] Uruguay........... 1,143] Portugal........... 1,483 
RRP) Gat rpeatrx foe <iatast es 2,885} Venezuela.......... 634] Rumania........... 1,969 
Orange Free State .. . 596 : Russia (Europe)..... 31,925 
Other countries. ..... 3,987 Total America, S... 26,728} Servia.............. 3 

Pale sete oie sedge rine 
Total Africa....... 14,178 | Asia— WOCODI sf tyanle tet : 
British India ....... 25,352| Switzerland......... 2,428 

America, N.— Ceylon. aie cea 296| Turkey (Europe). . . 1,951 
ARCO SIs esc) i eae 656). “China? a5.nc. cece 767| United Kingdom it mentee 
Canad acca ieeee aes a6 18728 Dutch E. Indies!.... i Islands, AG oe 68 
Costa Rica . mes ADAN. |; saan cee teas i 

HIBo ar sieves wis ae acre 1,133 Koes: BR eirasea Mee aisles 26| Total Europe........ 180,576 

Guatemala.......... 397| Malay States. ...... 278 

HONGULAS in5e16e sees 57 esas Bric og Saas ae 33 | Oceanica-— 

Mexi¢0) 5.0.5: 9,597| Portugese possesions. OO Fara ee 4G See 88 

Newfoundland . 655| Russia (Asiatic)... ... 7,318] NewSouth Wales... 2,843 

Nicaragua........... 140| Siam...... Ep Basak 237| New Zealand...... 2,339 

Santa Domingo. .... . 116} Turkey (Asiatic)..... 1,714 ueensland.... ’ 2:799 

United States....... 197,077| Other countries. ..... 268 adinania. fa oe 478 

r outh Australia ..... 1 881 

Total America N... 228,269] Total Asia. ......... 41,792 Bouin See ee 3,235 

: West Australia. ..... 1,976 

America S.—- Europe— 

Argentina.......... 10,412| Austria-Hungary. ... 23,262) TotalOceanica...... 15,639 
ae _ tee coe : Sec Seemed Seaketer aie nists ons one 

pyri | iaerre chetiear rae. k OMIMBI IC snc wiclote laine ’ Kicionieuiee oer 182 
1 ey 2'877| France...-. 2.20.20, Pret t | Beaders: serAs 
Colaumbia:. i. hence. 400)|- - Germany. sisescccrae 32, i331. > = eS ee 
ELOURO OR =- «ais 5 ies ns 186i SeGnoccO ver ecramnn tr 604 1 Java and Sumatra. 
Guiana, British........ GANS CGR aoa: ees iatens aaa 9,818 2 Including Bulgaria 


THE UNITED STATES. 
STATISTICS FOR 1904. 


(From the Preliminary Report of the Interstate Commerce Commisision for 
the year Ending June 30, 1904.) 

This report covers 690 operating companies, with a mileage of 209,002 miles, 
or about 99 per cent. of the mileage that will be embraced in the full report. 

On the mileage stated the gross earnings of the railways for the year ending 
June 30, 1904, were $1,966,633,821. The gross earnings for the year ending 
June 30, 1903, on 205,313.54 miles of line, as shown in the final report, were 
$1,900,846,907. The total gross earnings for 1904 comprised earnings from 
the passenger service amounting to $539,428,374, or 27.43 per cent., and 
earnings from the freight service amounting to $1,377,684,976, or 70.06 per 
cent. Other earnings from miscellaneous sources, included in the grand total 
above stated, amounted to $49,520,471, or 2.51 per cent. The average of gross 
earnings from operation per mile of line was $9,410. This average exceeds the 
average for 1903 by $152 and for 1902 by $785 and is larger than the corre- 
sponding average for any previous year for which the Commission has published 
a statistical report. Of the gross earnings per mile of line $2,581 were assignable 
to the passenger service and $6,592 to the freight service. 

The operating expenses of the railways included in the preliminary report 
amounted to $1,332,382,948, being equivalent to an average expenditure of 
$6,375 per mile of line, or of $250 more per mile than was the case with respect 
to the year 1903. The ratio of operating expenses to earnings, as shown in this 
report, was 67.75 per cent. According to the final report for 1903, this item 
was 66.16 per cent. The net earnings of essentially the same roads, as shown 
by the present statement, were, for the year ending June 30, 1904, $634,250,873, 
and for the year 1903, $640,644,138. 
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The railway companies to which this advance report pertains received 
$100,786,684 as income from investments in the securities of railway and other 
corporations and from other sources of various kinds. This sum must be added 
to the net earnings to obtain the total income which these operating lines had 
at their command for corporate expenditures and reserve or surplus funds. 
Their total income thus was $735,037,557. The aggregate of all the deductions 
from income chargeable against the total income was $682,958,610. These 
deductions chiefly represent interest on funded debt, rents of leased lines, 
permanent improvements charged to income, taxes (which were $56,474,106), 
and dividends, as stated below. The figures presented show that the surplus 
resulting from the operations of those roads embraced in the preliminary report 
was $52,078,947. The complete report for the year ending June 30, 1903, 
covering both operating and leased roads, showed a surplus of $99,227,469. 

According to the preliminary report under consideration, the operating 
companies declared dividends during the year to the amount of $184,450,446. 
The report shows also that the amount of dividends declared by practically the 
same roads during the year 1903 were $160,856,307, indicating an increase of 
$23,594,139 in dividends for 1904. 

It should be understood that the preliminary report, being compiled from 
the returns of operating companies only, does not include any statement of the 
dividends that are declared by those subsidiary companies which [have leased 
their property to others for operation. The income of these companies is 
almost wholly derived from the rentals which they receive from their lessees 
and from which*theyzmake their own corporate expenditures, including divi- 
dends. The lessor companies distributed as dividends among their stock- 
holders in 1904 $34,000,000 or more. 


EMPLOYEES. 


(From the Full Report for the Year Ending June 30, 1903.) 


NUMBER AND AVERAGE DAILY COMPENSATION IN DOLLARS 


Per 
CLASS Number | 100 

1903 miles | 1903 | 1902 | 1901 | 1900} 1899 |1898)1897|1896)1895)1894 
General officers... ...... | 4,842] 9.73) 9.54 9.19| 9.01] 9.71 
Other officers. . here Oa a 5,201 5.21) 5.12) 5.96) 5.85] 5.75 
General office clerks..... 42,218 2.25} 2.18] 2.21] 2.19] 2.34 
Station agents. ......... 34,892) 1.73] 1.73) 1.73} 1.74) 1.75 
Other station men...... 120,724 1.61] 1.62) 1.62) 1.62) 1.63 
Enginemen............. 52,993 3.72) 3.65] 3.65) 3.65] 3.61 
(PavGtaoi iy Gace Fas 56,041 2.09} 2.05} 2.06) 2.05} 2.03 
Conductore.s. ccc. 8. 39,741 3.13} 3.07| 3.05) 3.04) 3.04 
Other trainmen......... 104,885 1.95) 1.90) 1.90) 1.90} 1.89 
WisteRinistsis.< cote codes ajo. 44,819) 2.28) 2.23] 2.26) 2.22) 2.21 
GATPONCCTSs oo oc ie 56,407 2.02} 2.01} 2.03] 2.03] 2.02 
Other shopmen......... 154,635 1.70] 1.71) 1.69] 1.70} 1.69 
Section foremen......... 37,101 3 : ; P .68} 1.69} 1.70) 1.'70] 1.70] 1.71 
Other trackmen......... 300,714 P ‘ 25 $ 1.18} 1.16) 1.16) 1.17) 1.17] 1.18 

itch tenders, crossing 
pie Mey and bhainigeca 49,961 ; , 4 , 1.77] 1.74) 1.72) 1.74] 1.75] 1.75 

h tors an 

gs rn Rew il so eases 30,984 A H A ! 1.93} 1.92) 1.90) 1.93} 1.98] 1.93 

E oyees —account 
"floating pct co al ae 7,949 i i : ; 1.89] 1.89} 1.86] 1.94} 1.91] 1.97 

es an 

bi Co ape Fea ..-+| 168,430) . A 3 4 1.68] 1.67) 1.64) 1.65} 1.65] 1.65 
US et ee Deepal eae On Meu Oa TIT OBO eae ern che cle ac bles = Walle + rauelnuwre:s Rete alles al eet » Ls) cvvce 
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Earnings from the passenger service are from three principal sources, 
namely, passenger revenue, the transportation of mail, and the transportation 
of express. From the above summary it appears that the railways received 
from the transportation of passengers $421,704,592; from the transportation of 
mail $41,709,396; and from the transportation of express $38,331,964. Other 
earnings incidental to the passenger service amounted to $9,821,277. ; 

The chief source of revenue, however, is the transportation of freight. 
During the year covered by this report the railways received from this source 
$1,338,020,026. Including all the items in the above summary, it appears that 
the freight service contributes 70.63 per cent., and the passenger service 26.91 
per cent. to the total of railway earnings from operation. 

The income to railways from other sources—that is to say, from rentals, 
dividends on stocks owned, interest on bonds owned, and other investments for 
the year covered by this report was $205,687,480, which sum being added to the 
income from operation shows that the total earnings and income for which the 
reports of the railways must account was, for the year ending June 30, 19038, 
$2,106,534 387. As compared with the previous year, this shows an increase 
in the moneys handled by railways of $183,830,491. 


ITEM 18931 1900 1901 1902 1903 

Revenue per passenger per mile, cents...... $ 2.111) $ 2.003} $ 2.013) $ 1.986| $3 2.006 
Revenue per ton of freight per mile, cent.... .879 .729 -750 -757 -763 
Revenue per train mile, passenger trains....} 1.06.984| 1.01.075| 1.02.721) 1.08.531| 1.11.644 
Revenue per train mile, jreight trains....... 1.63.018} 2.00.042) 2.13.212) 2.27.093] 2.43.967 
Revenue per train mile, all trains.......... 1.483.475} 1.65.721) 1.72.938] 1.82.350) 1.91.380 
Average cost of running a train 1 mile, all 

GLAMIS either oss ators costes lores eae omen 0.97.426) 1.07.288) 1.12.292) 1.17.960} 1.26.604 


GENERAL BALANCE SHEET FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 380, 1903. 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 

Control Onder seins ace kab $10,273,737,180 Capital stock ................. $6,270,032,726 
Cost of equipment............ 699,767,128. Bunded debtin.s... 04.0 0nievons 6,804,777,828 
Stocks owned. ......... Per 1,672,979,910 Current liabilities............. 859,546,557 
Bonds owned.......... ar 513,136,203 Accrued interest on funded debt 
Cash and currant assets....... 766.834.239 not yet payable............ 43,347,946 
Materils and supplies......... 148,178,206 Miscellaneous................ 658,535,366 
Sinking fund and sundries. .... 124,768,415. -Prontsand. JOBS... «sos ee eeee nine 522,857,435 
Miscellaneous...) s:2.05 5 sae 5.6 tyne 959,695,982 ——— 

—_ Totals. Sat cance neee he 15,159,097,858 

LOLS Ural er Racne ae tei eetoye 15,159,097,858 


The payment for taxes per mile of line in the entire country was $274 in the 
fiscal year 1902 and $290 in 1903. 


EXORBITANT RAILWAY CHARGES THE REAL CAUSE OF POSTAL DEFICIT. 


In his book, “‘A General Freight and Passenger Post,” p 61, 68, 240, 243- 
245, Mr. J. L. Cowles, by quotations from the postmasters’ reports proves that 
the real cause of the pee deficit is in the exorbitant and often dishonest 
charges made by the railways for carrying the United States mails. He shows 
that the average haul of a United States mail bag is 442 miles, and that for this 
the railroads charge the government $160 a ton, while on occasion for express 
companies they carry matter that distance for $8 a tone The railroad charge 
for carrying the mails is 8 cents per pound, yet the railroads have been long 
fighting for the privilege of carrying certain articles from New Orleans to San 
Francisco for 4-5 of acent a pound. Mr. Cowles shows from Mr. Vilas’s reports 
that the railroads charge the government every year for the use of the postal 
cars (besides the 8 cents a pound) more than it would cost to build the cars 


Fee 
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STREET RAILWAYS. 
FROM TWELFTH CENSUS BULLETIN 3. 


All 

COMPARATIVE SUMMARY 1890 anv 1902. Bd ae classes. 
94,874 
Less than 0.75. 137 
0.75 to 0.99.... 589 
1.00 to 1.24.. 2,719 
ITEMS. 1902. 1890. 1.25 to 1.49. 4,468 
1.50 to 1.74.. 51,361 
1.75 to 1.99.. 15,198 
| | 2.00 to 2.24.. 39,678 
Number of companies. ...........0.- 987 706|2.25 to 2.49. . 10,421 
Cost of construction and equipment...| $2,167,634,077 $389,357 ,289]|2.50 to 2.74. . 3,262 
Capital stock issued ..............-- $1,315,572,960| $289,058,133)2.75 to 2.99.. 1,045 
Funded debt outstanding............ $992,709,139 $189,177,824|3.00 to 3.24. . 1,061 
Harnings from operation...........4- $247,553,999 $90,617,211/3.25 to 3.49. . 294 
Operating expenditures.............. $142,312,597 $62,011,185|3.50 to 3.74. . 343 
Percentage operating expenses of 3.75 to 3.99. 84 
OBFUIN GG. v' big. Ne clviersinisieiecelareiaaeliels 57.5 68.44.00 to 4.24. . 145 
Number of passenger cars........... 60,290 32,505/4.25 to 4.49. . 12 
Number of fare passengerscarried....| 4,809,554,488| 2,023,010,202/4.50 to 4.74... 25 
Number of employees!. ............. 133,641 70,764|4.75 to 4.99... 7 
5.00 and over. 25 


1 Exclusive of salaried officials and clerks. 


According to the Street Railway Journal, there were, in 1902, 25,789 track 
miles of electric elevated or surface street railways and 640 with other motor 


power. 
TELEGRAPHS. 
POSTAL TELEGRAPH CABLE COMPANY. 
Miles of 
pore and Lec ude Mil 
cable op- |poles an iles. 
YEAR. erated enable | Of wires. Offices. | Messages. 
but not | owned. 
owned 
BS isonet austs rds 'o,'s, Syctors-cibiesbap wore atcha teaehnstats] See eee 2,811| 23,587 260] 1,428,690 
MS QO Sr cstainacen ste aantey diana tennsrai afa>0)'s ear yne aeaoh atone teoeremenetel eemeneteeaete 11,142} 67,751 1,050} 7,380,000 
TDOO tre: cto tatousie Saatisuety 22 Decleor ds) aia a aoe ere 17,385] 26,042} 226,465 13,100} 16,528,444 
ROO errr ajansicthan ary 1's Bovoehouais sia susan okepctabecsieheres eee 17,500} 26,349) 243,422 14,877| 17,898,073 
POF as owt aie stey diatisie ia ces El a lena ae lial oP Ae 21,043 26,476| 266,122 16,248] 20,086,930 
OG SNerars Say said este Or Wa verimon atahauscme tee omer 21,319 27,482) 276,245 19,977| 21,600,577 
WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 
AVERA 
YEAR | Miles of | Miles of Num- |Number of “eee 
ENDING lino, sats ber of | messages | Receipts. | Expenses. Profits. |————~——_- 
JUNE 80. * | offices sent, Toll. | Cost. 
a $ $ $ cts. cts. 
1870.....| 54,109] 112,191] 3,972] 9,157,646| 7,138,738| 4,910,772| 2,227,966| 75.5 | 51.2 
1880.....| 85,645} 233,534) 9,077| 29,215,509) 12,782,895| 6,948,957 5,833,938 38.5 | 25.4 
1890.....| 183,917] 678,997| 19,382| 55,878,762] 22,387,029] 15,074,304] 7,312,725] 32.4 | 22.7 
1900.....} 192,705) 933,153] 22,900] 63,167,783] 24,758,570] 18,593,206] 6,165,364| 30.8 | 25.1 
1901.....} 193,589] 972,766) 23,238] 65,657,049) 26,354,151| 19,668,903] 6,685,248] 30.9 | 25.1 
1902...../ 196,115/1,029,984 23,567 69,374,883] 29,073,095] 20,780,766| 7,292,329] 31.0 | 25.7 
19038. 195,577|1,089,212) 23,120) 69,790,866) 29,167,687] 20,953,215] 8,214,472| 31.4 | 25.6 


1Not including messages over leased miles, or under P. R. contract, probably 10,000,000. 
_ _ The greatly increased mileage since 1880 is principally due to the fact that 
in 1881 the Western Union Telegraph Company absorbed by purchase all the 
lines of the American Union and the Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph companies. 
The Western Union has exclusive contracts with several international 
cable companies, operating eight Atlantic cables, and guarantees 5 per cent, 


annual dividends on the stock of the American Tele 
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amount, $14,000,000. 
The Western Union leases and operates the lines of the New York Mutual 


Telegraph Com 


urchased the 


apid Telegraph Co. 


dere and of the Northwestern Tele 
altimore and Ohio R. R. Telegrap 


TELEPHONES. 


aph Company. 
éo. and the American 
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graph and Cable Company; 


It has 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY AND OPERATING COMPANIES. 


1897 1898 1899 1900 1901 1902 1903 
Exchanges...... 967 1,025 1,126 1,239 1,348 1,411 1,514 
Branch offices. . . 832 937 1,008 1,187 1,427 1,594) 1,861 
Total employees. 14,425 16,682 19,668 25,741 32,837 40,864 50,350 
Total subscribers} 325,244) 384,230 465,180 632,946 800,880} 1,020,647) 1,277,983 
Length of wire, 
4 eae 805,711; 951,283) 1,058,900) 1,518,609} 1,961,801) 2,445,284) 3,281,662 
Average daily 
ealls per sub- 
BCTIVCE ce... « 8.3 8.1 8.2 8.2 TA 7.4 7.3 
Received in rent- 
als,..........|$1,597,959/$1,610,856| $1,714,527| $2,427,038} $2,647,910) $2,299,379)......... 
Dividends paid. .| 3,682,949) 3,882,945) 3,882,945) 4,078,601 ,050,024; 6,584,404)......... 
(EES IE Aa ae er amare iar anise 25,886,300} 89,100,500) 104,650,600) 126,118,972)......... 
Gross earnings. .| 5,130,845) 5,448,701) 7,687,381) 9,534,499) 11,606,817) 13,277,557|......... 
Net earnings... .| 4,169,675) 4,393,967| 4,270,509) 5,486,058! 7,398,286) 7,835,272)......... 
CENTRAL ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER STATIONS. 
(From Twelfth Census, Bulletin 5.) 
CENTRAL ELECTRIC STATIONS, 1902. 
Private Municipal | Rates per Day. All 
el Stations. Stations. (Dollars.) Classes. 
St Total...| 18,878 
IV IGA DET OL BEALIOUBs 6-6. i000 5, oe 2leisea'e ood om 2,805 815|Less than 0.75.. 133 
Cost of construction and equipment..... $482,719,879| $22,020,473/0.75t00.99... 229 
Earnings from operation... .......-0.5: $77,349,749) 1$6,836,856/1.00 to 1.24. 990 
Income from all other sources........... $1,385,751 $128,249/1.25to1.49.. 1,613 
CUEORS HA COMIO Ne teuis cis anise bie Gain veld ae The as ere eat bed at in oe 
ber dee bn TRO ae SONAR ALR Ree ED , ; f h - ol. na i 
Total expenses 2:00 i 2:24 es 4080 
ied officials and clerks: .25to2.49.. i 
agg terres MMI DOR ere vas aicinsiee.s zs 6,046 950|2.50 to 2.74.. 1,899 
RSAIATIOR Es oes ieerNc de rratnte aviir so 0. 5<> $5,206,199 $457 ,381|2.75 to 2.99.. 823 
3125t03.40...| 309 
= TS: fs 03.49.. 
BP ace caaban tb Lea Fe lod cts 20,863 2,467/3.50t03.74.. 191 
NWO tren ah in Siete pre tivies ere stars a $13,560,771 $1,422,341|3.75to3.99.. 43 
ioeee | 1g 
tput of stations: .25to04.49.. 
oe Peliowatt hours—total for year......| 2,257,598,213|] 195,904,439/4.50 to 4.74, 16 
Total number of arclamps............. 334,903 50,795|4.75to 4.99... 8 
Total number of incandescent lamps.. .. 16,616,593 1,577,451/5.00 and over... 55 


‘Includes estimated income from public service. 
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POSTOFFICE STATISTICS. 
FROM THE ANNUAL REPORTS OF THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 


YEAR Number} Receipst Expenditures Surplus Deficit. 
of offices 


$67,443 .00 $54,530.00} $12,913.00)... 
327,044.00 269,866 .00 57,178.00)... 
649,208 .00) 540,165.00} 109,043.00 
1,117,490.00} 1,167,572.00).........-.. 
2,258,570.00| 2,266,171.00)..........-: 
4,546,849.00} 5,674,752.00)............ 
6,925,971.00| 7,108,459.00}..........-. 
8,299,821.00) 11,125,364.00)............ 
21,915,426.00] 26,658,192.00)............ 
41,883,005.00| 40,482,021 .00) 1,400,984.00 
70,930,475 .00| 76,980,846.00|............ 


ROO 2ammyercebeccsiercas i nepieer sake 75,924 | 121,848,047 .00| 124,785,697 .00}............ 
LOGOS cele 74,169 | 134,224,443 .00| 138,784°443 .00)............ : 
ROOTES ate aris ate 71,131 | 143,582,624.34) 152,362,116.70)............ 8,779,492 .36 


The decrease in the number of postoffices for the past two years is due to 
the discontinuance of minor offices superseded by rural free delivery. ; 

Rural Free Delivery has grown from 0 services in 1896 to 24,556 routes in 
1904. There were delivered on these rural routes during the last fiscal year 906,- 
424,121 pieces of mail. 133,083,351 pieces were collected. The pay of the 
carriers was $12,122,725. Money orders in 1904 were for (domestic) $378,778,- 
488, and (international) $42,550,150. The total length of routes of all kinds 
was 496,818 miles; of railroad routes, 196,907 miles. 

Expenditures on account of the railway mail service, including officers, 
clerks, and other items, last year amounted to $12,105,549.77. This does not 
include compensation to railroads for transportation or for railway postal cars. 
The number of officials and clerks was 11,444. It is estimated that these 
clerks handled 17,132,840,230 pieces of ordinary mail and 36,699,264 packages 
and cases of registered mail. The errors by clerks in handling the mail, as 
reported, indicate but one error for every 11,181 pieces correctly distributed. 

The net cost of the foreign mail service last year was $2,516,053.06. During 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1904, there were dispatched from United States 
129,397 parcels, with a total weight of 464,697 pounds; there were received by 
the United States 54,078 parcels, with a total weight of 192,396 pounds. 

The United States Postoffice employed in 1908, 10,555 clerks, who handled 
8,654,147,680 pieces of first-class mail matter, 7,345,654,950 of other classes and 
29,897,063 registered packages and cases. The errors reported were one for 
every 11,530 pieces handled. 


INTERNATIONAL STATISTICS. 


. Number of articles 
Population : Postal Surplus 
COUNTRY to each Biche ce ent | OF Deficiency 
Postoffiice ko BAO InRAD tAat tea Deficiency 
Mawoaland.ciy cccum whe aine conleewiate 477 84.3 $455,698 .33 
ABVERTAL is Seticuatetic. Palate one ce atpaaka ee eteoeee 502 50.1 —698,628 .87 
New South Wales............ cece eens 625 96.2 310,864.08 
VIGCOPIG oases tien cia tohe areca nich oil eee 723 97.1 300,867 .70 
OP WAS gs cent ttn aan aA RS See he 925 20:7 53,940.81 
Switzerland... ince sire sis haleeataen ion 937 67.7 421,167.76 
United States 993 95.6 —4,894,718 .86 
Germany. Ser 1,519 61.6 4,426,419.82 
Great Britain 1,847 88.9 19,115,705 .66 
CAL ois ates ener 3,626 26.1 ,844.83 
TANGO. 6. id snan Soe en 3,778 52'.2 13,260,954 .30 
IRUIGSID oii. wae Ak sicce Five Coe ee ee 11,492 4.3 12,119,297 .34 
PRODZ Os rae 23.00. n)orelenng Se eee 2,000,000 .007 


I EEE) ES ee 
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PUBLIC LANDS. 
(From the Report of the Land Office, 1903.) 
AREA UNAPPROPRIATED AND UNRESERVED eats Axeweapie 
STATH OR THORRVIORY ee Se ee * 
Surveyed Unsurveyed Total Reserved priated 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 

Alabama nfoG oat. sess" 25842015 esi saw ae 258,420 52,020 32,347,480 
Alaska... . wseceseeee-| 867,983,506} 367,983.506 ZORA rane acters cine a 
Arizona .. 11,691,038 35,312,783 47,003,821 20,159,837 5,628,662 
Arkansas. DEO OOS less exe Se 2,759,553 2,5 30,781,567 
RNG NIG, ere Ros he 29,456,676 7,508,854 36,965,530 19,718,027 43,286,363 
EO Fy aceleland sevens aieieyehe 33,638,530 4,288,086 37,926,616 5,486,643 22,934,901 
SOU rena cis: spatars, oyascnn ave 1,179,197 160,070 1,339,267 19,259 33,714,114 
LCT 9 0) | Sa ea a 12,376,285 29,409,495 41,785,780 1,334,031 10,173,629 
PCTS ene seca ane ts ey aa ot eal aL lee rg aoe ol tia an eae An 35,842,560 
Pea erreee cette May ara ah eee eth s coh lace PR Ste IO ahs bse eathaie wl ocecsaies eiton al 22,950,400 
LTE STS NT g ia) hy ea Ng Pao Gl OP |e et T9,658;880) <2). 2 esteeces 
ADEE TSS Arca ab a ee, Pe Fee ano Reta epee aM [ei go 35,646,080 
WOTIAASR Oc cae ea icscse aS MOA SBN ai ease 1,047,831 987,875 50,347,014 
OMARIED ere | Sicaiciacese wis ove as 109,964 65,018 74,982 1,468,434 27,411,944 
MICHIGAN... 21. nee: OO MOD sts a: 8 ate ees 365,065 120,695 36,333,440 
MADHOSOUB. fo eae i oo ala vas 3,498,127 1,670,558 5,168,685 2,686,355 43,343,040 
PISSISSIDDIS see wera ke C20 wre site wets PUD 720s ec estes ate 29,572,400 
RROMEEM Ac ees-esaiononicioeers Dds ABOL weal tatereaedy «ches Pode MOS nike conti vekelsuonersy= 43,568,682 
Minted ates scicco- oe 18,244,326}  39,641,337| 57,885,663} 17,384,134) 18,323,803 
ROWERS rca ised Pate uta eis 8848 906) oe ea a 8,848,906 06,611 39,681,763 
INGA ALE yi aien'e oe ace wie 30,792,220 30,485,688 61,277,908 5,983,409 3,075,323 
New Mexico............ 39,336,648 14,435,711 53,772,359 6,606,759 18,049,682 
North Dakota. .......... 8,749,864 4,447,475 13,197,339 3,325,490 28,387,251 
Na Care EGI coi,5 55 cr ats 2 aici as] rar Na Soe uc | thi AE I Borel Sek Oa, [ule sesade: Mpakernieas 26,062,720 
Orinnomeis 3 Fook ces 3,091, 338\'. <2 08 ac caus 3,091,333 3,762,462 17,920,605 
SONA Poo. 0.05 pla eos 8 17,182,749 5,923,067 23,105,816 12,801,800 25,369,824 
South Dakota........... 10,522,553 382,601 10,905,154 12,722,374 25,578,872 
WDD aaT eetrstatin ti 2.00 cider 11,526,008 29,843,553 41,369,561 6,187,645 4,984,234 
Washington............ 4,464,185 5,021,007 9,485,192 11,865,205 21,396,483 
WISCONSIN Hols cp-e ee io, 60'6 oc BOOM iat ee tee 113,001 432,524; 34,729,395 
WHORE 5s ewiecasan cc 34,543,998 2,574,871 37,118,869 15,790,840 9,523,571 
Grand total......... 284 136,355] 579,153,680| 863,290,035] 169,284,043) 776,965,802 


It will be borne in mind that the greater portion of the vacant landis in the 
timbered regions of the Southern States, the lake region, the Pacific coast, and 
the mountainous and arid regions of the Far West, and that the portion of 


lands cultivable without clearing or irrigation is comparatively small. 


It asia 


reasonable conclusion, however, that vast! bodies of the arid lands will, in time, 
be reclaimed by irrigation as the result of the efforts of the Government to 
construct storage basins and ditches for the purpose, as provided in the act of 
Congress approved June 17, 1902, seconded, as undoubtedly it will be, by 


private enterprise. 


PATENTS. 


(From the Reports of the Commissioner of Patents). 


Number of First Patent and certifi- 
cate Issued in each Calendar Year 


Number of Patents and Certificates of regis- 
tration issued During each Calendar Year 


Total Labels| Total 

De- | Re- |Trade-| La- | Pat- | De- | Reis-| yat- |Trade-| and | cer- 

Patents signs | issues |marks | bels | ents | signs | sues | prints marks | prints al 

WOOT aise os 664,827| 33,813} 11, ‘ 8,009) 25,558} 1,734 81| 27,373} 1,928) 1,037] 2,965 
1902 690,385] 35,547 11860 ar 608 8,887) 27,136) 640} 110) 7,886} 2,006 925) 2,931 
BOOB either sc 717,521) 36,187| 12,070) 39,612) 9,654) 31,046 536| 117/31,699] 2,186) 1,260) 3,446 
200d cad... 748,567| 36,723) 12,189] 41798] 10644)... . |... 0 fee eeefeeceec{eeeeecfece cu afen oes 
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PENSIONS. 


The following amounts have been paid to soldiers, their widows, minor 
children, and dependent relatives on account of military and naval service 
during the wars in which the United States has been engaged: 


6 SS 
NUMBER OF PENSIONERS ; ae 
YEAR ON THE ROLLS First Pay- Pensions, ex- Total ost, Main- 
ENDING clusive of First | gj tenance, and 
JUNE 30 ee payments disbursements expenses 
Invalids |Widows}| Total 
etc. 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 

BBO 2.5 a.0-0 B33 7 5 A, ZOO! BOBO toe a\-0).n fer damin osbete tall aena elicits Oba Vabetlelinus 1,072,461 Bit. c:0 tenner 
iV @ eee 95,304 214,101) DOT FOG i 0s sassuate wlstenebe nlale new ake woe ards 33,077,383.63 863,079.00 
USS bec: 164,110) 104,720! 268,830] 23,628,176.61| 26,458,498.14, 50,626,538.51 1,072,059.64 
T8OV oc. ss 536,821] 139,339] 676,160] 38,652,274.31| 78,326,898.41| 118,548,959.71) 4,700,636.44 
LOOT a0 748,649| 249,086] 997,735) 9,934,763.54| 128,596,720.30| 138,531,483.84 3,863,795.44 
1902..... 739,443] 260,003) 999,446] 8,677,548.44| 128,826,719.55| 137,504,267.99) 3,831,378.96 
1903 ast 729,356] 267,189] 996,545) 9,359,905.69| 127,399,748.02) 137,759,653.71| 3,993,216.79 
Revolutionary: war (estimated). ove. < ane Pees wien ne BAGS cath oe elo $70,000,000.00 
War of 1812 (on account of service, without regard to disability).............. 45,186,197.22 
Indian wars (on account of service, without regard to disability).............. 6,234,414.55 
War with Mexico (on account of service, without regard to disability)......... 33,483,309.91 
War-of ‘the. rebellion 32. 5. oae So oe eee w cns aoe cas =, dal erate ete eaa eters eae a iane toa 2,878,240,400.17 
Wearawith Spainsa. Ossi. . cc tia vine pecteoe etele tere tos ere oral teat Soe ean on a eetonen enna 5,479,268.31 
Actual. total disbursements In pensions........5......cecevdewseceenvae 3,038,623,590.16 


MEMBERSHIP OF FRATERNAL ORGANIZATIONS. 


According to the last reports of the supreme bodies of these organizations, 
the membership of the principal fraternal organizations in the United States and 
Canada is as follows: 


Odd RElLOWsSicc oct ere: hee 1,341,375 Knights and Ladies of Honor....... 76,761 
PTOOMAKONS: . ake ccc nna cen Coe mee 1,011,655 Courtof Honors. ivan eee 70,428 
Modern Woodmen of America. ..... 700,359 Knights of the Golden Hagle....... 69,385 
Knights of Pythias si cies eee 594,883 National Union occ k: sie moe 69,000 
Ancient Order of United Workmen.. 423,015 Improved Order of Heptasophs..... 62,860 
Knights of the Maccabees.......... 375,000 Catholic Mutual Benevolent Assoc. . 58,035 
Improved Order of Red Men....... 355,662 Protected Home Circle.........:.. 56,000 
RoyaltArcantime ac ss. heise his 303,597 Knights of Honors. coro. ee ae 52,600 
Foresters of America.............. 229,081 Brotherhood of American Yeomen. . 47,025 
Independent Order of Foresters.... . 224,000 Brith Abraham Order............. 46,234 
Woodmen of the World............ 217,128 Order of Gleaners...............05 46,000 
Benevolent and Protective Order of United Order of American Mechanics. 42,691 
EES sees eee Seep WL deny cht 200,000 | New England Order of Protection... 39,098 
Ancient Order of Hibernians...... . 193,832 Ancient Order of Foresters......... 38,3898 
Order of: Hagless.. 2. sean cnn 165,000 | Sons of Temperance 34.789 
Ladies of the Maccabees..........- 149,060 ind erat Rutt 2 
Tinior Order ‘oF Unsred aaeeane. ndependent Order of B’nai B’rith. . 31,500 
chaniés 25202) sae ee 130,977 Catholic Benevolent Legion........ . 28,000 
Knights of the Modern Maccabees... 127,000 | Knights of Malta ................. 28,000 
Knights of Columbus.............. 122,645 Smaller organizations.............. 333 738 


Ladies’ Catholic Benevolent Assoc. . 87,400 SS oe 
Tribe.of Ben. Hur. «2. ..055- 5. eee 85,267 otal ss Sh ie ee ae ee eee ees 8,278,779 
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CONCENTRATION OF WEALTH. 
TWO VIEWS. 


_ Those who deny any concentration of wealth, do not deny that in the 
United States and Great Britain the rich are getting richer, but they assert that 
the poor are also getting richer, and on the whole gaining on the rich. Perhaps 
the strongest argument for this view in the United States has been made by 
Edward Atkinson in a series of articles in the Ceniury (Vol. XXXIV), quoting 
census and other reports to show that on the whole, wages are rising and prices 
falling, while, on the other hand, rates of interest are falling, so that the poor 
are getting an ever-increasing share of an ever-increasing product, while the 
rich have to invest larger amounts of capital and at an ever-decreasing rate of 
interest. 

Critics of this view show that wntil recenily wages have not risen since 1873, 
and that the recent rise of wages has been accompanied by a rise of prices, some 
think sufficient to offset all rise in wages. This autumn, wages, too, have 
somewhat generally fallen. Except where strong unions have raised the rate, it 
is asserted that wages, if raised at all, have risen very little. For full discussion 
of both sides see Bliss’ ‘‘Encyclopedia of Social Reform,’’ Art. ‘‘Wages.” As 
for falling interest, this is not denied, but this is no proof that profits and 
dividends have not risen. 

In Great Britain the strongest argument that wealth is not concentrating 
has probably been made by Sir R. Giffin, president of the English Statistical 
Society. See his ‘‘Progress of the Working Classes’’ and for an answer to this 
see C. B. Spahr’s ‘Present Distribution of Wealth,” pp. 15-18. Or for both 
views, see the encyclopedia article referred to above. A more popular argu- 
ment has been made by Mr. W. H. Mallock in his ‘‘Classes and Masses.’’ He 
does not deny that there are absolutely more poor today in England than 
formerly, but contends that there are not so many relatively to the population, 
while that the great advance in numbers has been of the middle class. But to 

rove this he has to include as middle class all having a smaller income than 
$5,000 per year. If one limits the wealthy to the very wealthy, none contend 
that they have grown in numbers; it is only contended that they have grown in 
wealth and this contention Mr. Mallock dodges. The ordinary view that wealth 
is concentrating, to say the least has strong support. Dr, Spahr in his ‘‘Present 
Distribution of Wealth’ (1896) from an examination of the surrogate court 
records of thirty-six counties in New York State, outside of New York City, 
and applying the proportion to the nation at large, comes to the conclusion 
that seven-eighths of the families hold but one-eighth of the national wealth, 
while one per cent. of the families hold more than the remaining 99 per cent. 
He constructs the following table: 


PSTATES. Number. A pregate renege 
The wealthy classes, $50,000 and over. .............0000- 125,000] $33,000,000,000/ $264,000 
The well-to-do classes, $50,000 to $5,000..........0..000: 1,375,000} 238,000,000,000 16,000 
The middle classes, $5,000 to $500, .. 1. ccc eee ee eee 5,500,000 8,200,000,000 1,500 
The poorer classes, under $500 .......... ces eceseeecees 5,500,000 800,000,000 150 


12,500,000} $65,000,000,000| $5,200 


Professor Mayo-Smith has attempted to challenge Dr. Spahr’s conclusions, 
but with small success. (See Prof. Ely’s ‘‘Evolution of Industrial Society,” 
Chap. VI, 1903). Says Dr. Spahr: 


Since the completion of this study, a volume has appeared that must set at rest all question 
as to extreme moderation of the estimates reached. Part II of the Report of the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for 1894 publishes the inventoried probates for the entire State of 
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Massachusetts during the three years 1889, 1890, and 1891. Although the estates for which no 
inventories are filed are, as a rule, the largest, the following concentration of property is exhibited: 
. . . the estates of $50,000 and over aggregated 55 per cent. of the total-amount of property, 
while estates less than $5,000 aggregated but 11 per cent. of the total. 

It must be remembered, too, that Mr. G. K. Holmes, expert on wealth 
statistics for the tenth census found that 0.3 per cent. of the people owned 20 
per cent. of the wealth; 8.97 per cent. of the people 51 per cent. of the wealth; 
and 91 per cent. of the people only 29 per cent of the wealth. 


CONCENTRATION OF POWER. 


Who controls the United States? 

In The World’s Work* for December, 1903, Mr. Sereno S. Pratt undertakes 
to answer this question. He says in briefi—we condense his words :— 

One-twelfth of the estimated wealth of the United States is represented at 
the meeting of the board of directors of the United States Steel Corporation. 

They represent as influential directors more than 200 other companies. 
These companies operate nearly one-half of the railroad mileage of the United 
States. They are the great miners and carriers of coal. The leading telegraph 
system, the traction lines of New York, of Philadelphia, of Pittsburg, of Buffalo, 
of Chicago, and of Milwaukee, and one of the principal express companies, are 
represented in the board. This group includes also directors of five insurance 
companies, two of which have assests of $700,000,000. In the Steel Board are 
men who speak for five banks and ten trust companies in New York City 
including the First National, the National City, and the Bank of Commerce, the 
three greatest banks in the country, and the head of important chains of finan- 
cial institutions. Telephone, electric, real estate, cable and publishing com- 
panies are represented there, and our greatest merchant sits at the board table. 

What the individual wealth of these men is, it would be impossible and 
beside the point to estimate; but one of them, Mr. John D. Rockefeller, is 
Benerany, esteemed to be the richest individual in the world. But it is not the 
personal, but the representative, wealth of these men that makes the group 
extraordinary. They control corporations whose capitalizations aggregate 
more than $9,000,000,000—an amount (if the capitalizations are real values) 
equal to about the combined public debts of Great Britain, France and the 
United States. It is this concentration of power which is significant. There 
were at the time of the last statement 69,955 stockholders in the Steel Corpora- 
tion. But the control of this corporation is vested in twenty-four directors, 
and this board of directors is guided by the executive and finance committees, 
which in turn are largely directed by their chairmen, who are probably selected 
by ee great banker who organized the corporation and in a large part sways 
its policy. 

In 1897 it was estimated that the stocks of the railroads in the United 
States were held by 950,000 persons. Since then there has been an immense 
increase in the number of stockholders, while at the same time the concentration 
of control has gone on rapidly, so that less than a dozen men control the prop- 
erty owned by more than a million of shareholders. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has 34,500 owners, but is controlled by a hand- 
ful of capitalists, among whom two or three constitute the dominating force. 

The manufactures of the United States are owned by 708,623 individuals, 
the capital represented being $9,831,486,500, an average of $12,463 to each 
person: a very fair division of wealth. But the more important of these com- 
panies—those whose output is largest and whose influence on the markets is 
most powerful—are under the control of a comparatively small number of men. 

Of the banking power of the United States, nearly one-half is in New York 
and the other Eastern States. Of the aggregate of loans made by the 
national banks on September 15, 1902, amounting to $3,280,127,480, the 


* Quotations by courtesy of The World's Work. Copyright, Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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amount outstanding in the banks of New York, Chicago and St. Louis, the three 
central reserve cities, was $877,934,942. 
Examinations show that concentration of control of these great city banks 
has gone so far that a comparatively small group of capitalists possesses the 
ower to regulate the flow of credit in this country. In the last analysis it is 
ound that there are actually only two main influences, and that these are 
centered in Mr. Morgan and Mr. Rockefeller. It is possible to express in approx- 
imate figures the extent of the Morgan influence. It is as follows: 


WAENTANIOS COMPANION ASSCELS.. «008 e ts iapcler tts «Malev el= Se sopeia, Hos +)4,0.2, sy0i5,6\ 0, s.0.cie bess Fee $1,063,000,000 
Banks and trust companies, deposits... 00... 00.6 .. ccc ence ete eee eepeeeenns 630,000,000 
Railroadi capitalization, ‘Par. VAlUe. 222-. jai. ose)oc isla) 1s! eb 20.0)a je 5.01 aye faye 0010-018. eyssesace. esas 2,447,171,300 
United States Steel Corporation, par value... ............ce cee cce nee eeeresnes 1,528,000,000 
International Mercantile Marine, par value ............ 0.0 c cee eee cnccecsaees 195,000,000 
rere GOETIOS DEN AVEIRO sso ci Peers ine wc hte ic lesser ec atbiovs ba lievd sid Sci acoee Bevel 45,000,000 
imiernnbonal Harvester, Par VAIUCs coo oa oo c Siledc)s as, cieiinsejocacs.0,eyepeinsensiein ern ny dieiggine ie 120,000,000 
OND HCPIBET IANS DAL VIMO) cic </e casio wd wore adel oie ace acini Gud spate, cu nye, cuaseveriecauvreavacacoke 240,000,000 


$6,268,171,300 


In the industrial field, Moody's Manual for 1903 contains a list of 233 
industrial trusts from which all traction and other kindred companies are excluded. 
An examination of the most important of these—the 31 companies having a 
capitalization of $50,000,000 or over, the aggregate capitalization being more 
than $4,000,000,000—reveals a strong family relationship between them. 
They are not all in control of the same interests, but the capitalists controlling 
any one or two of them are identified, more or less closely, with several others. 

The principal traction companies are under highly centralized control by 
capitalists identified with interests already mentioned. 

There is a wide diffusion of wealth in this country. As a people we are 
rich, but we have put our wealth into a comparatively few hands to manage 
for us. 


TRUSTS. 


A trust (in the economic sense) has been defined by a committee of the 
New York State Legislature, ‘‘a combination to destroy competition and to 
restrain trade through the stockholders therein combining with other corpora- 
tions or stockholders to form a joint stock company of corporations, in effect 
renouncing the powers of several porno econ and placing all powers on the 
boards of trustees.’”’ Congressman Charles E. Littlefield states that there are 
793 trusts capitalized at over $14,000,000,000, not including the railroads 
capitalized at over $12,000,000,000 more. _ 

The American Almanac (1904) prints a list of 320 trusts, of which 179 are 
incorporated in New Jersey, 141 in other states. The largest of these are the 
following: 


NAMES. Common Stock. | Preferred Stock. Bonds. 
United States Steel Corporation. . $508,495,200 (2) | $510,314,100 (7) | $553,450,000 (5) 
Northern Securities............. HOU sree ba clack. te coisa: syd aieie ochre oy AE preneayey ere 
Amalgamated Copper.......... ; TED: OOOOOOCZY ali Jee aps aide ob a aheey ell ck a oie te earl canara 
International Harvester. ........2..... LO QOO Hg Laat oars. sole wea Ste) vita weal eibla Babee alee 
Standard OW, F652 sic. oais ay Oe o Wa,s eect aa 97,500,000 ~ BAT ai det eo, sant 824, Hila cnet ler Wang tease ROR 
ie Ce a ot ROE BOR Be alec abe aa 74,000,000 (8) |. . csp ea reaper ect 
C lidated Lake Superior. .......,... 286, 5400; 200): jive toretemmarene ome ate 
Sa 9 er arama May ae, ee 67,855,200 47'497,800 (4) |... .scccccc eens, 
United States Leather... ........0..005 62,882,300 62,282,300 5,280,000 £6) 
ee icaaeay yawns Se sic 60,000,000 (6) aay 7) 75,000,000 (44) 
A ican Smeltin CUMING. Oates ss ht ,000, 000,000 (7): lacs eaten ene 
Gear Puothiks ee Pe ran eais iets Es an cals atm 50,000,000 30,000,000 £7 Bic Pace Rat cn eR 


SS oe Rr Ee eR SIN ES ES Ss et 
Of the 400 largest trusts only ten were organized before 1890. 
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BREAD EARNERS. PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. 
FROM THE STATISTICAL YEAR BOOK OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE, 1903. 


Vone PER CENT OF! 
ES. _—_——. 
ee Men Women Together 

PANIGEE REGS orcs Svinte iio eo oie vee en ieee 1890 63.2 47.3 55.1 
IS TAR) RoR Coa ois Ope oG nla GODT TOE t 1890 62.8 24.9 43.7 
PS plaiiencwe rics aca (ent ae chit eee ee 1890 59.8 26.2 43.0 
LIE SET, 3 ee eee res ho eon eea 5 e 1890 57.5 21.0 38.8 
LS INGS) Sek i CTE CERO CRED Stes Tear Sec ON EE'Y C 1896 63.7 33.0 48.3 
GEER poe ots casok aes ln eiesetse he a hehewe ae ousee 1895 61.1 25.0 42.7 
TtaleG a kos sae eS ke aa chan wee wee 1881 66.3 40.2 53.2 
Netherlands . 1899 59.4 16.8 37.8 
Norway .... 1891 55.8 23.6 39.0 
Sweden........ Boe 1890 54.5 19.7 36.6 
Switzerland..... rece ae 1888 61.4 29.0 44.8 
13977 Cfo gi SO TTI e (6) 1 eg NR EE Hee eae 1891 63.4 26.8 44.5 

England and Wales.......... .... 1891 63 .2 26.8 44.5 
Trelands 5 tase at wncataccnts eras chaeetes oblate a 1891 64.9 26.6 45.5 

BSeotlana\a sacs. voce nea case ees 1891 62.8 26.7 44.1 
UnitediStates.. csi: cients: mole. come ss latoranars 1900 61.3 14.3 38.4 


Note.—-For example, 63.2 per cent. of the men in Austria are bread earners and 55.1 per cent | 
of the women. Of both together 55.1 per cent are bread earners. 


BREAD EARNERS BY OCCUPATIONS. PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. 
(From the Statistical Year Book of the German Empire, 1903.) 


Agricul- | Manufact/Trade and) Army Brac] Domestic | Other 
COUNTRIES ture and |turing and} Com- and Aaa and Occupa- 
Fishery | Mining | merce! | . Navy Profession Personal tions. 
AUAUTID ca esis sats ae 64.3 21.9 6.4 1.4 2.50 bo BG OS eoaeene 
JeWhy Cie e ne mee 58.6 12.6 3.3 1.5 al skv 
Belang: otesG ke baa 22.9 38.2 11.6 Lt ORR aa SS GPa RRR ee ee 
Denmark: xecccniveslen Drea 23.9 8.2 1g 5.3 8.7 
FEFBNCO sec eragsaia ned hse 44.3 33.6 9.4 2.6 4.8 0.7 
Germany 37.5 37.4 10.6 2.8 3.6 2.0 
taly AGS ears a eee eee 56.7 27.6 3.9 1.0 3.3 3.6 
Netherlands.......... 30.7 33.7 17.2 LO 5.4 Lev 
OP WE. 50s wis. sbi wracetess 49.6 22.9 LAY 0.5 Ot) Le OCOD lecierteeneane 
Swedenrs..oeeaas.. ss: 54.0 15.0 5.8 2.3 2.6 6.7 
Switzerland........... 37.4 40.7 10.7 0.1 3.8 12 
United Kingdom...... 15.1 53.7 10.0 1.0 6.4 bo AI BUS Oeste beeen 
England and Wales. ... 10.4 56.9 10.8 1.0 eam (mee Ke: NS ge Wee Bees 
Melanesia es cs 44.0 30.7 4.5 1.5 peed Rem Bhs thay [Bina 8 sae 8 
Scotland............. 14.0 58.1 DOCG east 5. OF A ELL ASE ieentetenarn ae 
United States......... 35.9 24.1 16.3 0.4 4.3) 6 1920 eee 


1Jncluding Hotels and Drinking Houses. 


Agriculture and fishing employ the largest proportion of the bread-earners in 
this order, in Austria, Hungary, Italy, Sweden, Norway, France, Ireland, Ger- 
many, United States. 

Manufacture and Mining employ the largest proportion of the bread- 
earners in this order, in Scotland, England and Wales, Switzerland, Belgium, 
Netherlands. 

The largest proportion of bread-earners engaged in Commerce are in the 
Netherlands, United States, Norway, Belgium, England and Wales, Switzer- 
land, Germany. 

The largest proportion in the Army and Navy are in Germany and France; 
3 smallest number are in Switzerland, the United States, Scotland, and 

orway. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN LEADING OCCUPATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND IN EUROPE., 1890 AND 1903. 


(COMPILED FROM THE BULLETIN OF THE U. S. BUREAU OF LABOR FOR JULY, 1904.) 


: WAGES PER HOUR. HOURS PER WEEK 
YEAR | United | Great Ger- Bel-. | United] Great | Ger- Bel- 
States | Britain | many | France | gium. | States | Britain] many | France| gium 


BLACKSMITHS, 
1890... eee Po $0.1175 |$0.1474 |........ 59.41 | 54.00 | 62.00 | 60.34 |....... 
1903....| .2962 -1740 -1237 BLGZO ah siecacneeer: 56.65 | 53.67 | 59.90 | 60.19 |....... 


BOILER MAKERS. 
.0986 |$0.1417 |$0.0742 | 59.25 | 54.00 | 64.00 | 63 
-1123 -1455 -0753 | 56.24 | 53.67 | 60.00 -50 | 60.00 
BRICKLAYERS. 


ee ree $0 .1757 mae $0.1277 |$0.0700 | 53.22 | 52.67 | 59.75 | 63.00 | 62.00 
1903....| .5471 - 2062 -1328 .1325 -0845 | 47.83 | 51.83 | 56.50 | 63.00 | 62.00 


[8 : 


5 woe 
-1719 


1903....|  .2848 


CARPENTERS. 


ed ade $0 .1690 abet $0 .1544 Wee 55.94 | 52.67 | 59.41 | 60.00 | 64.87 
1903....] .3594 - 2028 -1301 1544 .0712 | 49.41 | 50.17 | 55.30 | 60.00 | 64.73 


COMPOSITORS. 
1890... .{$0.3980 |$0.1572 Pigs $0.1207 |$0.0788 | 53.15 | 54.33 | 57.40 | 60.00 | 60.00 
1903....| .4467 -1411 .1303 -0955 | 49.81 | 50.67 | 51.08 .00 | 54.00 
HOD CARRIERS. 
1890... .|$0.2259 [PO -o5 pp Beze $0 .0965 ‘are | ae 


.00 | 62.00 
91 


1903....| .2863 -1250 -0849 .0965 (4) 


IRON MOLDERS. 
1890... .|$0.2540 |$0.1678 eer ne $0.1119 (4) 59.51 | 54.00 | 60.00 | 60.00 | (4) 

1903....| .3036 .1787 (4) -1310 -0692 | 56.80 | 53.67 (4) | 60.00 | 60.00 
LABORERS, GENERAL. 


$0 .0641 |$0.0965 |$0.0524 | 59.02 | 54.17 | 59.98 | 60.00 | 63.00 
.0797 .0965 -0549 | 56.13 | 52.50 | 56.36 | 60.00 | 63.00 


MACHINISTS. 
1890... .|$0.2413 |$0.1534 nape $0.1256 |........ 59.52 | 54.00 | 64.00 | 61.90 |....... 
1903....| .2709 -1677 -1310 MRS LO lias rackd eters 56.12 | 53.67 | 60.00 | 61.50 |....... 


PAINTERS, HOUSE. 


1890... ./$0.2680 |$0.1554 atte 0.1231 |$0.0603 | 55.23 | 54.33 | 56.50 | 60.00 | 66.00 
1903....| .3450 1774 -1194 -1255 .0667 | 48.89 | 51.00 | 56.25 | 60.00 | 66.00 


PLUMBERS. 


1890... ./$0.3464 poets lgertee $0.1501 |$0.0793 | 54.33 | 50.00 | 59.75 | 63.00 | 60.00 
1903....|  .4371 . 2027 .1148 -1501 .0784 | 48.97 | 49.17 | 56.68 | 54.00 | 60.00 


STONE MASONS 


1890... .|$0.3722 pee tts pe iaes $0 .1404 |$0.0700 | 54.54 | 51.00 | 59.75 | 66.00 | 62.00 
1903. -4486 : ‘ g 


The wages and hours of labor shown for the United States are for compositors, newspaper. 


3 
& No data obtained. : 
The wages and hours of labor shown for the United States are for iron molders in the foundry 


and machine shop industry. as ‘i 
(6) The wages and hours of labor shown for the United States are for laborers in the building 


industry. Ringer 
(7) The wages and hours of labor shown for the United States are for machinists in the foundry 


and machine shop industry. 
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AVERAGE WAGES OF FARM LABORERS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


FROM BULLETIN OF THE U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, ‘“‘WAGES OF FARM 
LABOR IN THE UNITED STATES.”’ 


PER DAY OF ORDINARY | PER DAY IN HARVEST 
PER MONTH anor 
R . 
i Without With Without With Without With 
board board board board board board 
SOO Bote saai-fa 0: cvnecs stole specs $18.33 $12.45 $0.92 $0.68 $1.30 $1.02 
Lg Ie eesedt tp rine ica ina ee Ce ai 22.14 16.40 1.13 .89 1.53 1.34 


Nore.—In reading the above tables and all statistics of wages a few simple facts must con- 
tinually be remembered. 

General averages as to wages are almost worthless. If in a factory there 
are eighty men earning each only a dollar a day and 20 especially skilled 
workers earning each $6 a day, the average in that factory would be $2 a 
day and yet a mere statement of the average would utterly conceal the true 
facts. In America in almost every trade a few workmen receive very high 
wages and so American averages of wages, conceal the real wages, often very 
low, paid to a large share of our workers. Again the worth of wages depends on 
the cost of living. It is generally thought that wages of late years have risen; 
yet a recent report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics in the prosperous State of 
New York, says, for the year ending September 30, 1901: “It therefore seems 
safe to say that despite the more regular employment and higher wages now 
enjoyed by the working people, their economic condition is little better than it 
was four years ago, save that they now work shorter hours.” Again, income 
depends not only on the amount a man receives per day, but the number of days 
inayearhehaswork. Yet this simple fact is continually forgotten in comparing 
wages in different countries and trades. $1 a day all the year round is better 
than $4 a day once a week. Once more statements as to wages are continually 
vitiated by the bias of opinion of those who interpret or collect the data upon 
which they are based. Reformers often estimate wages lower than they are, to 
show the need of reform. Conservatives and supporters of whatever political 
administration is in power and this unfortunately includes almost all official 
statisticians are tempted to statements as roseate as possible. The belief that 
American wages have steadily risen in recent years is largely based on the 
Aldrich Senate Report of 1898. Yet this report is believed by many scholars 
to be utterly unreliable. (See “Social Progress,’’ 1904, p. 77.) 

Dr. Spahr, in his ‘Present Distribution of Wealth,” argues the utter 
worthlessness of its conclusions, and says: ‘“To cut short the criticism, in order 
to get at the facts reported, it is necessary to throw away the work done by the 
committee’s experts and return to the original reports made by the employers.” 

Nevertheless these official statistics are undoubtedly the best general 
statistics there are. 

For the cost of living the U.S. Bureau of Labor gives the tables on the 
opposite page. 


Between 1850 and 1900, while population was increasing three and one- 
half-times, farm animals increased in value six times, wool five times, the prod- 
uct of manufactures twelve times, pig iron production twenty-five times, 
railway mileage twenty-one times, and railway capital and activities in afar 
higher ratio. And in the decade ending with 1900, the horse-power of our 
machinery increased 88 per cent.—The World’s Work, February, 1905. 
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INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 


AVERAGE EXPENDITURE OF FAMILIES HAV- | Tota] | Per 
PRS fe SRI, Wilaimace es sa ING AN EXPENDITURE FOR— ex- |cent of 
VISION AND, $GHNS = — =| ome | eS | pendi-| total 
Be oe ok reel otal [Arar poe Other yas one 
cs ites age i Rent-| Fuel | Light- pp Food | pur- | fam- | ex- 
size ing | 198 poses| ily | pend- 
ed 
N. Atlantic States: g || @ | ol @! @!]@ | @ 
Native....5.... 7,359| 4.53) 748.81| 130.73] 30.66) 7.79 og 306.31) 135.47| 696.44) 93.01 
WOLBIEN. ois, 2s 2.2 < 6,423) 5.11) 763.15) 123.93) 30.33) 8.17| 94.20) 327.49) 136.27| 713.01) 93.43 
1D fo Appel eee 13,782, 4.80) 755.49) 127.63) 30.51) 7.97) 93.60) 316.18) 135.84) 704.16) 93.21 
S. Atlantic States: ‘ 
Natives occ. 1.995) 5.11/ 683.06} 97.95) 30.54) 6.12) 86.08] 289.09) 142.42) 641.80) 93.96 
OLeigth 2.55 214 198} 5.68) 768.75) 107.20) 31.12} 6.85) 103.11) 354.07| 152.11) 734.55) 95.55 
Tote. £$45%:.-3 2,193) 5.16)/690.80| 98.68) 30.60} 6.19] 87.62) 294.96) 143.30) 650.18) 94.12 
N. Central States: 
Native. rides 4,227, 4.68) 756.82) 107.62) 30.48) 7.50) 96.81| 308.09] 171.28) 713.63} 94.29 
WORGIGD 55 occ 3,113) 5.39|744.55|100.23) 36.30) 7.45) 99.36/328.90|149.28)702.42) 94.34 
ROR a as se 7,340! 4.98) 751,62) 105.02) 32.95) 7.48) 97.89] 316.92| 161.95) 708.88) 94.31 
S. Central States: 
Native. Piru. 1,027| 5.21|670.64| 94.21) 23.86) 4.96) 87.11/278.33)153.45)635.74) 94.80 
Foreign...:..... 194) 5.26 700.73) 103.19) 24.95} 5.05) 93.98) 294.76) 172.19) 665.33) 94.95 
Oval yas ihente 1,221} 5.22)675.42) 95.38) 24.04) 4.97] 88.20) 280.94) 156.43) 640.44) 94.82 
Western States: 
INStIV6. © 575.306 553) 3.96|883.14)148.86) 34.69) 8.07|118.21|/311.18) 142.30/741.75) 83.99 
Foreign......... 351) 4.42|883.78/144.78) 35.09) 8.25) 121.95|}327.77| 152.20) 748.59} 84.70 
MOURN aes aia os 904} 4.14/883.39/147.48) 34.84 8.14) 119.66/317.62)146.14)744.41) 84.27 
HUSBANDS AND WIVES AT WORK IN THE UNITED STATES. 
FROM BULLETIN OF THE BUREAU OF LABOR, SEPTEMBER, 1904 . 
Average | Average Average | Average 
NATIVITY income of | income of NATIVITY income of | income of 
husbands} wives husbands| wives 
United States... ......... $637.22 | $122.43 | Norway................ $652.55 | $213.29 
——_|—_——_—_—| Russia. ................ | 5385.55 134.99 
pe Hungary. SS piste, sees 543.94 157.00 || Scotland.. i nuathietr ak ke Gees. 119.63 
Canada. . say hatede cck\” gi eee 164.83 || Sweden age toa). 6O1.23 130.35 
Denmark. 671.01 221.67 || Switzerland. ...| 689.89 160.40 
England 673.40 VBDCO Sr WW BOB. s,s sis Midtere + 007s c/a ae 615.02 160.00 
France 596.21 164.09 || Other foreign 602.74 170.70 
Germany 588.11 126.74 ————————_-—_-—__— 
Ireland.... vee aR: 674.38 139.14 Potal foreign... is. .h 3% 597.19 138.32 
Ttalyao.ctS. ; sence ey. 608.67 119.45 ———_—_|-_——_—. 
Netheiands 518.80 520.00 United States andforeign| 621.12 128.52 


RELATIVE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD. 
(Average price for 1890 to 98=100.) 


Beef, : 
YEAR fresh ate 


A SGON oy. 5 serene J utie dona  Moneete oes 

i 97.0 
101.4 3 5 ; i ; ( : 
103.2 |105.7 | 94.4 |118.1 |117.9 |121.0 |110.2 | 116.8 | 103.0 
111.5 |119.1 | 94.9 | 134.3 | 128.3 | 135.6 |119.4 |117.0 | 96.0 
110.6 | 125.9 | 101.4 |126.5 |127.1 | 139.5 | 121.3 |115.0 | 96.3 
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PER CENT. OF THE EXPENDITURE. 
ITEM Per cent. ITEM Per cent 
42.54 || Religious purposes. .......-..--.++: ~ 99 
12.95 (59 (th OOO Te Wine, FR ere aoe “ees. 0.31 
Furniture and utensils............-- 3.42 
1.58 || Books and newspapers.........-.-++ 1.09 
4.19 || Amusements and vacation..........- 1.60 
1.06 || Intoxicating liquors.............--- 1.62 
TALOET | RODRCCO nt ata elers oc.s cicuageteetaks ose eect 1.42 
.75 || Sickness and death................- 2.67 
2:73..\\ Other Purposes: 2. - nian -« aay atelespee el 5.87 
1.17 
100.00 
RELATIVE MOVEMENTS OF WAGES AND WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Wages of Farm 


Wholesale 
Prices * 


City Wages (in 
gold) 
Occupations 2 


Wages, 192 


25 Occupations 3 


Month Wi 


104.8 


Board 


Laborers Xgold) per 


thout 
4 


1Bureau of Economic Research. 
Dept. of Agriculture, 22, Mis. Series, 1 


2Bulletin, September, 1898. 


901. 


Bulletin, July, 1900 


Robert Hunter in his study of Poverty says; “It is hardly to be doubted 
that the mass of unskilled workers in the North receive less than $450 a year.” 
One hundred and fifty thousand track hands receive from 4734 cents in the 
South to $1.25 in the North. Eleven per cent. of the male cotton workers over 
16, in New England, received in 1900 less than $6 a week. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN THE U. S. FROM 1881 TO 1900. 


STRIKES. 
(From the U. S. Bulletin of Labor, Sept., 1904.) 


; Average Assistance 
Number eae es Dura- | Wage loss of | to Pon plover: Loss of Em- 
THAR strikes | involved | of Work (aon prapleyees Jaco ployers 

i co ges 471 2,928 129,521 12.8 $3,372,578 $287,999 $1,919,483 
Tapes 2 454 2,105 154,671 21.9 9,864,228 734,339 4,269,094 
SoG ees 478 2,759 149,763 20.6 6,274,480 461,233 4,696,027 
PRA cicie ots 443 2,367 147,054 30.5 7,666,717 407,871 3,393,073 
pf Oe ee 645 2,284 242,705 30.1 10; 663,248 465,827 4, "388, 893 
PSBO ory sis coe 1,432 10,053 508,044 23.4 14,992,453 1,122,130 12,357,808 
tho Se ees 1,436 6,589 379,676 20.9 16,560,534 1,121,554 6,698,495 
TSBS oe sec 906 3,506 147,704 20.3 6,377,749 1,752,668 6,509,017 
PSS8O eo on 1,075 3,786 249,559 26.2 10,409,686 592,017 2,936,752 
PBEM os acs 1,833 9,4 351,944 24.2 13,875,338 910,285 5, 135, "404 
COOP hss aie i iy 6 yf 8,116 298,939 34.9 14,801,505 1,132,557 6,176,688 
Cl Aa ane 1,298 5,540 206,671 23.4 10,772,622 »874 5,145,691 
PROS n aow se 1,305 4,555 265,914 20.6 9,938,048 563,183 3,406,195 
GA ee 1,349 8,196 660,425 32.4 37,145,532 931,052 18, 982) 129 
WO eyelets. 1,215 6,973 392,403 20.5 13,044,830 559,165 5, 072, 1282 
PROG Fis, e052 1,026 5,462 241,170 22.0 11,098,207 462,165 5,304.235 
at 1,078 8,492 408,391 27.4 17,468,904 721,164 4,868,687 
ESOS Sis 5c 1,056 3,809 | *249,002 22.5 10,037,284 585,228 4,596,462 
i ees 1,797 11,317 417,072 15.2 15,157,965 1,096,030 7,443,407 
BOOB ers. 6 Fe 0s 1,779 9,248 505,066 23.1 18,341,570 1,434,452 9,431,299 
ALM ay 72} See ae 22,793 117,509 |*6,105,694 23.8 | 257,863,478 16,174,793 122,731, 121 


*Not including the number in 33 establishments for which data were not obtainable. 


RESULTS OF STRIKES ORDERED BY LABOR ORGANIZATIONS AND NOT SO ORDERED. 


YEAR 


Thy RQ > I 
48m |Per cent of establishments 48 iy isin 
‘a3 8 in which strikes ordered| ‘E_, 4 dered by 1 
Pail by labor organizations— || 29 B0 tions— 
OQs SOD66 
By rey" Bo 3 
ee fe 36, 
gs 5 Suc ceeded | Failed ies 
Zs ceeded | partly 448 
222 65.61 6.46 | 27.93 249 48.25 
218 56.38 9.56 | 34.06 236 44.75 
271 64.26 | 18.39 | 17.35 207 26.25 
239 55.79 3.26 | 40.95 204 30.79 
361 63.70 | 10.50 | 25.80 284 26.20 
760 33.49 | 20.46 | 46.05 672 41.65 
952 48.38 7.19 | 44.43 483 26.96 
616 56.17 4.99 38.84 288 25.00 
724 45.61 21.37 | 33.02 351 49.93 
1,306 53.99 | 10.17 | 35.84 525 39.86 
1,284 38.46 8.10 | 53.44 432 36.76 | 1 
918 39.33 8.75 | 51.92 380 39.19 
906 53.94 | 10.89 | 35.17 399 28.42 
847 37.35 13.67 | 48.98 501 43.94) 1 
658 59.25 10.05 | 30.70 555 27.21 
662 62.47 6.55 | 30.98 363 29.93 1 
596 59.67 | 29.51 10.82 482 30.83 1 
638 69.72 6.15 | 24.13 418 33.96 
1,115 76.33 14.19 9.48 682 36.56 | 1 
1,164 48.06 | 21.95 29.99 615 29.94 
14,457 52.86 | [13.60 | 33.54 8,326 35.56 


establishments 
strikes not or- 
abor organiza- 


8.67 43.08 
3.76 51.49 
4.07 69.68 
6.90 62.31 
7.08 66.72 
7.38 50.97 
7.24 65.80 
8.86 66.14 
9.26 40.81 
8.45 51.69 
1.68 51.56 
8.16 52.65 
6.19 65.39 
2.12 43.94 
9.18 63.61 
5.69 54.38 
2.54 56.63 
7.64 58.40 
4,92 48.52 
7.03 63.03 
9.05 55.39 
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LOCKOUTS. 
r Assistance 
hae ad a Hp loxecs Md Wage loss of to Employees | Loss of Em- 
0 ments own out} duration| -mployees abor Or. ployers 
Say lockouts| involved | of Work | (days) ras eas Cinmaatonn 
Means 08 6 9 655 32.2 $18,519 $3,150 $6,960 
i882 At toepe. 22 42 4,131, 105.0 466,345 47,668 112,382 
PSSS hea oss 28 117 20,51 57.5 1,069,212 102,253 297,097 
A eevee eee 42 354 18,121 41.4 1,421,410 314.027 640,847 
SSD oeerer iat o== 50 183 15,424 27.1 901,173 89,488 455,477 
ESSOr a. cress 140 1,509 101,980 39.1 4,281,058 549,452 1,949,498 
1887 ‘eee Reet 67 1,281 59,630 49.8 4,233,700 155,846 2,918,736 
PSSSeie as 40 180 15,176 74.9 1,100,057 85,931 1,217,199 
ABSO in «eee 36 132 10,731 57.5 1,379,722 115,389 307,125 
BOO pea asciek: 64 324 21,555 73.9 957,966 77,210 486,258 
ERO tras 69 546 31,014 37.8 883,709 50,195 616,888 
ho POA eee 61 716 32,014 72.0 2,856,013 537,684 1,695,080 
BOS ian aire caite 70 305 21,842 34.7 6,659,401 364,268 1,034,420 
DSB rar caren 55 875 29,619 39.7 2,022,769 160,244 982,584 
HEWES ace ga 4 40 370 14,785 31.6 791,703 67,701 584,155 
USOC me ieee 40 51 7,668 65.1 690,945 61,355 357,535 
TROT ye. cick, 32 171 7,763 38.6 583,606 47,326 298,044 
POOR es sccm 42 164 14,217 48.8 880,461 47,098 239,403 
PROC Ais. 41 323 14,817 37.5 1,485,174 126,957 379,365 
DQOOT oe srancez 60 2,281 62,653 265.1 16,136,802 448,219 5,447,930 
Total...... 1,005 9,933 504.307 97.1 48,819,745 3,451,461 19,927,983 


STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT. 


According to the census of 1900 (Vol. Occupations, p. CCX XVI), the percen ~ 
tage of those engaged in gainful occupations who were unemployed during som® 
portion of the year was for the whole country 22.3. In 1890 it was only 15.1, 
but the census thinks the facts in 1890 were not adequately studied. This is for 
all trades. In agriculture the percentage was 20.7; trade and transportation 
only 10.5, but in professional service it was 26.3; in manufacturing and mechan- 
ical pursuits it was 27.2 and in domestic and personal service it was 28.1. Of the 
males unemployed, 49.6 per cent. were unemployed from 1 to 3 months; 39.6 
per cent. from 4 to 6 months, and 10.8 per cent. from 7 to 12 months, but the 
census considers these figures open to some doubt, and states that they state 
only the periods when men were unemployed at their ordinary occupation, 
making no allowance for smaller jobs taken more or less temporarily. In 
Massachusetts, in 1895, the census of that year showed that 27 per cent. of her 
workmen were unemployed during the year. In towns like Haverhill, New 
Bedford and Fall River, the percentage rose to from 39 to 62 per cent. Dr. 
Peter Roberts, investigating the anthracite collieries soon after the great strike, 
found that even then the collieries did not average more than two-thirds time. 
According to the New York Department of Labor (Bulletin September, 1903) in 
large portions of the year from 20 to 30 per cent. of the people are in enforced 
idleness. Among the unskilled Italians in Chicago a Federal report (Ninth 
Special Report, p. 29,) puts the percentage of the unemployed at 56.97. 

“Modern life,”” says Mr. John Hobson, “has no more tragical figure than the 
gaunt, hungry laborer wandering about the crowded centres of industry and 
wealth, begging in vain for permission to share in that industry and to con- 
tribute to that wealth; asking infreturnfnot the comforts and luxuries of civilized 
life,“ but the*rough food and shelter for himself and family which would be 
practically secured to him in the rudest form of savage society.”’ (‘Problems of 
Poverty,” p. 17.) 
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ACCIDENTS TO LIFE AND LIMB. 


This is a matter of increasing importance, because modern civilization is 
multiplying dangers to human life. We are becoming more and more an 
industrial people. Machinery is coming more and more into use. We are 
increasingly laying our burdens on the backs of natural forces; and, like unwill- 
ling slaves, unless closely watched, they revolt and smite and slay us. We are 
discovering more powerful explosives. We are making greater use of chemicals 
with noxious gases. Weare erecting higher buildings. We are traveling at greater 
speed. We are making new applications of electricity with its subtle dangers. We 
are daily inventing new perils to life and limb, of which our fathers never 
dreamed. 

_ , With reference to State regulations, our chief industries fall into four great 
divisions; viz., railroading, mining, manufacuring, and building. Of the first 
and second divisions we have somewhat full though not complete statistics 
concerning accidents; of the third very unsatisfactory statistics; and of the 
fourth, none at all. 

Five of our States have enacted laws providing against accidents in the 
building and construction trades, but they do not require the systematic return 
of accidents in building. We have, therefore, no data on which to base an 
estimate of the number of accidents in this great division of industry. All that 
can be said is that they are numerous. 

Nine States require factory operators to report accidents suffered by their 
employees, but only inadequate data have been afforded for the collection of 
complete and detailed statistics. In 1899, the New York Bureau of Labor 
attempted to gain as complete a record as possible of all accidents for three 
months, in industries employing about one-half of the factory workers of the 
State. During this period confusedly incomplete returns showed 1,822 accidents. 
On this basis all the factories in the State would in twelve months show 14,576 
accidents. But these figures are undoubtedly far below the facts. Some 
trades not particularly dangerous reported 44 accidents for every thousand 
employees, while extra hazardous trades reported only 16 to a thousand em- 
ployees. As there is a disposition to conceal accidents, it is safe to assume that 
no employer reported more than actually occurred, so that the Commissioner of 
Labor reasonably inferred 44 to a thousand to be more nearly correct than 16 
to a thousand. 

If now we cut these figures in two in the middle and assume that there are 
only 22 accidents to a thousand employees in our factories, they will give a total 
for the whole country of more than 116,000 employees killed or injured annually 
in this great division of industry. 

Various perils beset the coal miner. In the anthracite region of Pennsyl- 
vania during the past 75 years there have been about 12,000 miners killed and 
over 28,000 injured. John Mitchell tells us that in these anthracite mines 
alone two miners are killed and five injured for every working day in the year. 

The following table shows the number of accidents per 1,000 employees in 
different® States’and countries: 


ACCIDENTS PER 1,000 EMPLOYEES. 


STATES 1880-89 | 1890-99 HIGHEST LOWEST 


Pennsylvania, Anthracite: .2ri. oe ee a 3.21 3.18 3.59 (1881 2.71 (1886 


PR Perri, UUMMNOUS a5 fece ews capetsaye vies cies ote 1.74 2.08 3.18 (1891 1.39 (1881 
gl ai ata Cees rt i 1.58 1.60 2.10 (1886 1.09 (1882 


eat Pe fo etre: 2'19* | 2.07 | 5.60 (1883) | 1.40 (1889 
CPAR CRE Catt) Vata o eke ened ets aa li vis ap Poca’ 2.01 1.48 2.72 (1880 1.03 (1898 
INE WIN GUTH Walem non coiciircis mites vouwenae o's 3:46 | 1.43 |11.58 (1887) | 0.46 (1881) 


*For 1883-1889. 
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The Interstate Commerce Commission collects statistics of railway acci- 
dents, but officials do not always make complete returns of them. ‘ 

The latest statistics published by the Commission are for the year ending 
June 30, 1903. During that year there were 9,840 persons killed on the railways 
of the United States, and 76,553 injured, making a total of 86,393 casualties. 
The daily average for the year was 26.9 killed and 209.7 injured. 

During the seven years from 1897-1903 inclusive, there was a steady 
increase in the number of casualties. Thetotal number of killed during that 
period was 55,167—as if a community as large as Salt Lake City had been wiped 
out by a sudden and terrible catastrophe—while 367,107 were injured—as if 
every man, woman and child in Buffalo had been maimed or otherwise hurt. 

If casualties continue to increase at the same rate for the seven succeeding 
years, from 1904 to 1910, inclusive, there will be 91,568 killed and 874,122 
injured. That is, at this rate there are upwards of 90,000 people in the United 
States under sentence of death, to be executed on the railway before the close 
of 1910, and a larger number are doomed to be maimed or otherwise injured 
than the entire population of the District of Columbia, Montana, Arizona, 
Wyoming, Nevada and Alaska. 

A comparison of the American and European railway records shows how 
large a proportion of our accidents are needless. In 1890 our railways killed 
one person for every 306 employees, while the roads of Germany killed only one 
for every 750, and those of Austria-Hungary only one for every 1,067. The 
same year American roads injured one person for every 33 employees, German 
roads one for every 169 and Austrian one for every 292. That is, of a given 
number of employees, we killed more than twice as many as Germany. and 
more than three times as many as Austria-Hungary; we also injured five times 
as many as Germany and nine times as many as Austria-Hungary. 

Needless slaughter is criminal slaughter. Industrial homicide is being 
committed every hour of the day; and the employer who does not provide all 
practicable means for safeguarding life and limb is particeps crimints. 


Number of em- |Number of train||Number of passen- 


owin ployees for one—| men for one— gers for one— 

Killed} Injured | Killed| Injured | Killed | Injured 
PO ee ree Matias to ayaa sshacels ca, ovale tateknbets oiatentioe seal 22; 123) 10| 1,957,441 84,424 
WOO Dirste teen foe Tene cis bavecete a a rearererece et ee 401) 24 135) 10} 1,883,706 97,244 
LOO Uc atk Atenas Seeks s SEIT 400, 26 136 13) 2,153,469} 121,748 
NOOO est eet tease Geant tar nis ip sith olga sk Ene Lae 399) 26) . 137] 11| 2,316,648) 139,740 
FL a eae wae aan vt iicetts ack anda tick reveal raaaeatee 420, 27| 155 11| 2,389,023) 151,998 
PROSE eanle My le wie ae tec Mate SANE are ord be ahem 447 28) 150 11| 2,267,250) 170,141 
eel Pe rr cee ARERR oe Mets eho es Teg nig ae 486, 30; 165 12) 2,204,708} 175,115 
VSO G sos assstea casa na cau eth he ins, Use ton eterna or Pecan 444 28; 152) 10) 2,827,474, 178,132 
ESOEN Tine osevecasss tenadas, See ates Cite renee ee 433, 31 155 11| 2,984,832) 213,651 
ROS aS FAC s ve oe ee Oe ERA ete 428 33, 156 12) 1,668,791; 178,210 
TSOS sss: alice nies ate re nt oe he eee, 320 28) 115 10) 1,985,153) 183,822 


DANGEROUS TRADES. 


_ Our American legislatures seem almost to have ignored a branch of factory 
legislation considered elsewhere to be of the utmost importance. While most 
of the countries of Europe, especially England, have considered the special 
regulations of dangerous trades as a necessity of modern industry, in only one 
case have the American States enacted special laws on the subject. This is the 


= ge reference to emery wheels, that has been adopted by seven of our 
ates. 
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COMPILED FROM THE REPORT BY G. A. WEBER IN THE U. S. BULLETIN OF LABOR 
FOR SEPTEMBER, 1904. 


Twenty-seven States provide inspectors of factories and workshops;, in 
15 States combining their work with the bureaus of labor (notably New York). 

What are usually known.as factory acts relate to the protection of the 
health of employees, such as regulations requiring the proper ventilation, light- 
ing, and heating of factories and workshops against overcrowding, exposed 
machinery, etc., and the conditions for women and children. 

Twelve States, namely, Connecticut, Illionois, Indiana, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
Wisconsin, have enacted laws regulating sweat shops. 

These laws usually prohibit the manufacture, repair, alteration, or finishing 
of apparel for wear or adornment, and the manufacture of purses, cigars, 
cigarettes, or umbrellas in rooms or apartments in tenements or dwelling houses 
except under certain prescribed conditions. In Massachusetts the law relates 
only to wearing apparel. The factoryinspectors arerequired to visit and inspect 
the sanitary conditions. Penalties of from $20 to $500 or imprisonment Gath 
10 days to 1 year are affixed. Eleven States have bakeshop laws; 8 States 
regulate laundries; many have laws for the building trade; 34States and Terri- 
tories have laws for workers in mines; 12 States prohibit the employment of 
women in mines, and 27 that of children. 

The railway labor laws enacted by the various States and by the Federal 
Government have, with few exceptions, the object of protecting oe health and 
safety and the rights of employees, and of reducing to a minimum the liability 
of the traveling public to accidents and inconvenience on account of acts of im- 

loyees. They may be considered under five groups, namely: Law (1) regu- 
ating the employment of certain classes of persons, (2) prohibiting certain acts 
of railway employees, (3) protecting the rights of railway employees, (4) requir- 
ing certain mechanical equipment on railways for the protection of the health 
and safety of employees, (5) concerning the reporting and investigating of 
accidents to employees. 


LEGAL WORKING DAYS. 


The following 10 States have passed laws declaring that eight hours shall 
be regarded a legal day’s work unless otherwise agreed: California, Connecticut, 
Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, Montana, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
Wisconsin. The following 7 States fix the legal working day at 10 hours: 
Florida, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Hampshire, and Rhode 
Island. In New Jersey a week’s work is defined as consisting of 55 hours. 

In some States these laws apply to all industries, while in others exceptions 
are made in the case of persons engaged in agricultural or domestic labor. Ina 
few cases the statutes do not apply to persons engaged by the week, month, or 

ear. 
7 All States and Territories except Arizona, California, Idaho, Nevada, and 
the Philippine Islands have laws prohibiting the employment of labor on 
Sundays. In California, however, it is a misdemeanor for any employer to 
cause hisemployees to work more than six days in seven except in cases of emer- 


mcy. i 

“Bighteen States and 1 Territory limit the hours per day for women in 
manufacturing, mechanical,or mercantile establishments. Five States prohibit 
the employment of women at night ( 
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LICENSED OCCUPATIONS. 


The Federal Government and 37 States and Territories have statutory 
provisions providing the examination and licensing of persons practising trades 
other than those in the class of higher professions. Theseoccupations are those 
of barbers, horseshoers, elevator operators, plumbers, stationary firemen, steam 
engineers, telegraph operators on railroads, certain classes of mine workers, and 
steam and street railroad employees. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


The legislation enacted in the various States with regard to the liability of 
employers for injuries sustained by employees may be grouped as follows: (1) 
Statutes declaratory of the common-law doctrine with regard to the liability of 
employers, their duty toward employees, etc. ; (2) statutes modifying the fellow- 
servants doctrine by adopting the theory (a) that all superior employees are 
vice-principals as regards their subordinates, and (b) that co-service is not a bar 
to an action for injuries caused by the negligence of an employee in a different 
department; (3) statutes by which employers have been, either entirely or in 
regard to certain classes of injuries, deprived of the protection afforded by the 
defense of common emloyment; (4) statutes holding employers liable in damages 
for injuries to employees caused by reason of employers’ failure to comply with 
specific provisions of law concerning condition of ways, machinery, appliances, 
and plants, hours of labor, other statutory regulations for the protection and 
safety of employees; (5) statutes concerning the right to recover damages for 
injuries resulting in death; (6) statutes concerning accident insurance, relief 
associations, etc. 

The States of California, Montana, North Dakota,and South Dakota have 
enacted statutes stating the common-law doctrine by declaring employers 
liable for injuries sustained by employers in consequence of the discharge of duty, 
or inobedience to the employers’ directions, or on account of the want of ordinary 
care on the part of the employers, exceptions being made in the case of losses 
suffered in consequence of the ordinary risks of business or of the negligence of 
fellow-servants. 

Statutes passed in Connecticut and in Minnesota define the term ‘‘vice- 
principal,” and require employers to provide their employees with a safe place 
to work and to furnish reasonably safe tools, machinery, etc. 

Statutes providing that persons who are in a position to give orders or 
directions, or who have supervision over work, are vice-principals, have been en- 
acted in Arkansas, Connecticut, Indiana, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Montana, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Porto Rico, South Carolina, Texas, 
Utah, and Virginia. 

Statutes by which employers have been either entirely or in regard to certain 
classes of injuries deprived of the protection afforded by the defence of common 
employment have been enacted in 13 States and Territories. 

Twenty-eight States and Territories have statutes and one State has a con- 
stitutional provision holding employers liable in damages for injuries sustained 
by employees by reason of the failure of employers to comply with specific pro- 
visions of law concerning condition of ways, machinery, appliances, plants, etc., 
hours of labor, or other statutory regulations designed for the protection and 
safety of employees. 


BOYCOTTING. 


Five States, namely, Alabama, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, and Texas— 
have statutes applying expressly to boycotting. Acts usually committed by 
persons engaged in boycotting are, however, prohibited in other States and are 
considered either under the head of conspiracy, intimidation, or interference 
with employment. 
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BLACKLISTING. 


Blacklisting is prohibited by statute in Alabama, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Texas, Utah, Virginia, Washington, and 
Wisconsin. In the case of common carriers engaged in interstate commerce the 
Federal law on the arbitration of labor disputes makes it a misdemeanor for an 
employer to attempt or conspire to prevent an employee from obtaining 
employment after quitting his service. 


BOARDS OF ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION. 


Twenty-two States and the Federal Government have enacted laws con- 
cerning the creation of boards of arbitration and conciliation for the settlement 
of disputes between employers and employees. Wyoming has a constitutional 
provision directing the legislature to establish courts of arbitration for labor 
disputes, but no legislation to this effect has been enacted. 

The Federal statute of June 1, 1898, whch is now in force, applies only to 
common carriers engaged in interstate commerce and their employees. 


_ CHILD LABOR. 
BY FLORENCE KELLEY, SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE. 


Child labor exists in the United States on a large scale and increases steadily 
and rapidiy in spite of the efforts of the trade unions and of recently formed 
philanthropic committees to restrict it and to mitigate the evils which attend it. 
In several important manufacturing States, there is either no legislation on the 
subject (as in Georgia and Delaware), or legislation which cannot be enforced 
(as in Louisiana). Ta other important States the laws are so drawn as to permit 
serious evils in spite of vigorous prosecution of offending employers by the 
factory inspectors. This is conspicuously true of Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 
In Pennsylvania no law is violated when little girls thirteen years of age work 
all night in mills. This is not only ruinous to their health, but places them at 
the mercy of men and boys with whom they spend the midnight hour which 
corresponds to the noon dinner hour of the dayworkers. Many hundreds of 
little girls are employed under these conditions in the mills in Pennsylvania. 

In Pennsylvania, boys aged thirteen years, and in New Jersey boys aged 
fourteen years, are legally employed through the night in glass works. The 
legislatures of both States refused, at their last sessions, to enact statutes pro- 
hibiting night work for children under sixteen years of age. The little boys 
thus employed in the glass works, are not apprentices learning a skilled trade; 
they fetch and carry for the blowers and are known in some places as the 
“blowers’ dogs.”’ They suffer greatly from burns received when they are too 
sleepy to see and direct their course from the melting-ovens to the cooling-ovens, 
and collide with each other, and with the hot glass and asbestos carriers almost 
as hot as the glassiteslf. There is machinery on the market which would replace 
at least one-third of the children now employed in the glass industry if it were 
generally used. But it is cheaper to employ children than to make the initial 
expenditure for installing the machinery. In Illinois and Ohio it is illegal to 
employ children under sixteen years of age after 7 p.m., but in New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and Indiana the glass manufacturers have successfully prevented 
the enactment of such a measure. i 

Formerly Massachusetts was in advance of all the States in her care of her 
working children; the laws of Massachusetts are, however, now excelled by those 
of Illinois, Colorado, and New York. In Massachusetts, a girl arriving, on her 
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fourteenth birthday, from Syria, Russia, Italy, French Canada, or any other for- 
eign country may begin at once to work in a cotton mill, provided only that 
she attend a night school when it isin session. This means that large numbers 
of such illiterate immigrant boys and girls work ten and a half hours in the 
heat and din of the cotton mills and then doze through two hours in the evening 
schools. It is so easy for children of foreign birth to obtain false proof of their 
age that children manifestly not more than twelve years old may be found in 
the night schools under this belated law. It is sometimes urged, in extenuation 
of the Massachusetts law, that the competition of Georgia manufacturers prevents 
further progress in Massachusetts. The sinister aspect of this is that a large part 
of the capital invested in cotton mills in Georgia is owned by the same person who 
own stock in mills in Massachusetts. Thus they make their own low stan- 
dard inthe Southern mills the excuse for lowering the standard in New England. 

In all the great cities Christmas brings cruel overwork for children em- 
ployed in retail trades, not only in stores, but as messenger, delivery, and tele- 
graph boys. Even the development of the penumatic cash-carrier has not freed 
the children, though they may no longer be known as cash boys and cash girls, 
Under the names inspectors, wrappers, change-makers, bundle-girls, stock girls, 
wagon boys. and junior clerks, thousands of children work in the stores. 

When the hours of labor have been restricted by law, the Christmas season 
has frequently been exempted and young children have been kept at work until 
eleven o’clock, midnight, and in some cases far into the early morning hours. 
This particular form of cruelty is directly due to the shopping public which 
crowds the buying of gifts into the fortnight before Christmas, likes the ‘“‘rush’”’ 
and insists upon having all goods delivered promptly, no matter what fatigue 
and exhaustion of young boys and girls may be caused thereby. Very slowly 
the States, one after another, are prohibiting night work for children even at 
Christmas, but much remains to be done to secure a uniform prohibition of their 
work after 7 p.m., and an effective enforcement of the laws already upon the 


statute books. 
WOMEN’S WAGES. 


In 1900 IN 87 INDUSTRIES IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
17 per cent. of the grown women and 4 per cent. of the grown men received 


under $5 a week. 
16 per cent. of the grown women and 4 per cent. of the grown men received 


$5 to $6 a week. 
20 per cent. of the grown women and 7 per cent. of the grown men received 


$6 to $7 a week. 
15 per cent. of the grown women and 10 per cent. of the grown men received 


$7 to $8 a week. 
12 per cent. of the grown women and 14 per cent. of the grown men received 


$8 to $9 a week. 

9 per cent. of the grown women and 16 per cent. of the grown men received 
$9 to $10 a week. 

7 per cent. of the grown women and 18 per cent. of the grown men received 
$10 to $12 a week. 

3 per cent. of the grown women and 14 per cent. of the grown men received 
$12 to $15 a gee : ‘ 

1 per cent. of the grown women and 4 per cent. of the grown men recei 
$15 to $20 a week, RK a nnht 

According to an Ohio report for 1901, 6,920 women in the three largest 
cities earned $4.83 a week, worked 574 hours, paid $2.44 for board and lodging 
and saved 14 cents, 1,606 people depending on them for support. Quoted in 
“Getting a Living,” p 480. 

The general pay of saleswomen in department stores is less than $5 a week 

Cf. American Journal of Sociology, May, 1899, p. 721. j 
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CHILD LABOR LEGISLATION, 


AGE LIMIT. | 


_ . Children may not be employed under the age of 14 in factories and stores 
in twelve States. Ten more forbid children under 14 in factories only. 

Twenty-four forbid their employment underground in mines. Several of 
the States, however, make dangerous exceptions. Some allow children over 12. 
“if necessarily employed” or if allowed for poverty by a county judge; or if 
illiterate (Texas) or in vacation time, or if they present a certificate of having 
attended school 20 weeks. Pennsylvania forbids them under 16 in all mines. 
Fourteen States forbid employment of children under 14 in school hours. 
New Hampshire, Montana, and Ohio forbid this to the age of 16, but to this 
law there are dangerous exceptions. Pennsylvania and Rhode Island forbid 
employment under 13. Fifteen States forbid it—some in mines only, some 
in factories and mines, some in mines, stores and factories,—under the age of 12. 
One State puts the age limit at 10. South Carolina raises the age to 11, May 1, 
1904, and to 12 May 1, 1905, except children ‘‘necessarily employed.’’ Arizona, 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Georgia, Hawaii, Idaho, Indian Territory, 
Maryland (applying to 20 counties, all canneries, and all children of widowed 
mothers and disabled fathers), Nevada, New Mexico, Oklahoma, South Carolina 
(applying in June, July, and August to all children who have attended school 4 
months in the year), have no age limit. 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 


Tweive States compel children to attend school to the age of 16, unless 
employed, though there are exemptions and exceptions in many States. Massa- 
chusetts allows children over 14 to work, provided they attend night schools; 
twenty-six States compel attendance to the age of 14, though several States, 
especially in the South, require only 12 weeks of schooling. Pennsylvania 
and Rhode Island put the age at 13, and at 16 and 15 respectively, unless 
employed. Maryland puts the age at 12. Fourteen States almost wholly in the 
South have no attendance laws. Many States forbid employment to the age 
of 16 in most cases unless the children can read and write or attend night 
schools. Twenty-three, however, have no educational test. 


NIGHT WORK. 


Night work is prohibited for children in many States during specified 
hours, usually 7 p.m. to 6 a.m. In Massachusetts it is between 10 p.m. and 
6 a.M. for women and minors. Several States do not prohibit night work, but 
limit the employment of children to a specified number of hours in the day or 
week. Only 17 have laws on the subject. 


SPECIAL EXEMPTIONS. 


Maryland allows exemptions from these laws in favor of her canning 
industry. Several States, including New York, make exemptions at Christmas 
time. 

Until 1903, the Massachusetts law was thought to be the best. But Illinois 
and New York have improved on the Massachusetts laws in several points. 
For full schedules regarding age-limit, hours of labor, proof of age, compulsory 
education, dangerous occupations, exemptions and enforcement of the laws, and 
for a standard child-labor law see the ‘‘Hand Book of Child Labor Legislation 
for 1905,”’ from which the above is condensed, published by the National Con- 
sumers League, 105 E. 22d Street, New York. 
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CHILD LABOR IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(From Special Report of the Twelfth Census.) 


10 To 15 YEARS 
OCCUPATIONS 
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CHILD LABOR IN THE UNITED STATES (Continued). 


10 To 15 YEARS 


OCCUPATIONS 
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Printers, lithographers and pressmen .. ......-. 20+ .eeeceeeeees 
Bleachery and dye works operatives............000eeeeeeevees 
Carpet factory OPeratlves . 0... cece ee tee renee neers evens ences 
SOUGHT OVONDANVER, Oe lla ie ide Sc niacle Vivir en ee ee sme sa Widisie eine 
Hosiery and knitting mill operatives... 0.6.0.0. cee eee eee ees 
Bille Tal OPSTALIVES «<0 ioc bistic co vie wi sie vians Abed Whe DAM bee elle aid 


There should be severe child labor and factory inspection laws. It is very 
desirable that married women should not work in factories. The prime duty 
of the man is to work, to be the breadwinner; the prime duty of the woman is 
to be the mother, the housewife. All questions of tariff and finance sink into 
utter insignificance when compared with the tremendous, the vital importance 
of trying to shape conditions so that these two duties of the man and of the 
woman can be fulfilled under reasonably favorable circumstances.—Theodore 
Roosevelt, Message, 1904. 
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TEN MILLION PERSONS IN POVERTY IN THE UNITED STATES. 
BY ROBERT HUNTER. 


After studying with great care all the statistics and sources of information 
known to me upon the subject, I have come to the conclusion, as stated in my 
book on ‘‘Poverty,’”’ that there are no fewer than 10,000,000 persons in actual 
poverty in the United States. This does not mean that there is this number in 
distress; it does mean that at least this number is much of the time underfed, 
poorly clothed, and improperly housed. The estimate is conservative, and an 
inquiry, properly conducted, would,very likely show a much larger number of 
persons in poverty. 

I base this statement upon my own observation in various cities in this 
country, upon the figures of the United States Census for 1900 concerning unem- 
ployment, upon the reports of the State Boards of Charity, the Bulletin of Statis- 
tics Department of the City of Boston for 1903, the records of the Municipal 
Court of New York concerning the number of evictions, and the report of the 
Department of Corrections, concerning the number of pauper burials in New 
York City. The report of the New York State Board of Charities indicate that 
29 per cent. of the people of New York in the year 1897, and 24 per cent. in 1899, 
found it necessary to apply for relief. While these figures cover the relief given 
by many private organizations they do not include a great deal of relief given by 
many small clubs, circles, churches, committees and trades unions. But, 
nevertheless, it is difficult to believe that such a large number of people in New 
York State were in distress. 

Excluding half the number of persons relieved by the dispensaries, in order 
to make some arbitrary allowance for duplications, even then the number of 
persons relieved would indicate that the poverty of New York State is enormous. 
In actual figures, as reduced, persons in distress in 1897 numbered 1,387,348, or 
about 19 per cent. of the people of New York; and in 1899, they numbered 
1,322,891, or about 18 per cent. Leaving out all dispensary aid the number in 
distress for 1898 and 1899 is about 12 per cent. of the population of the State. 
The Boston figures show that in the year 1903 over 136,000 persons, or about 20 
per cent. of the total population, were aided by the public authorities alone. 
Taking all of these figures, the results would be as follows: 1897, 19 per cent. of 
the people of New York State in distress; 1899, 18 per cent. of the people of New 
York State in distress; 1903, 20 per cent. of the people of Boston in distress; 
1903, 14 per cent. of the families in Manhattan evicted. Every year 10 per 
cent., about, of those who die in Manhattan have pauper burials. In addition 
to these facts, the United Hebrew Charities in their report for 1901, declared 
that from 75,000 to 100,000 members of the New York Jewish community were 
unable to supply themselves with the immediate necessaries of life, and for this 
reason were dependent in some way upon the public purse. The U. S. Census 
for 1900 would indicate that not fewer than 100,000 persons in New York were 
unemployed from four to six months during that year. On the basis of all these 
figures, a conservative estimate of the distress would be that 14 per cent. of the 
pene in the State of New York are in distress. Studies in a small town in 

ndiana made about twelve years ago indicate that a similar percentage were in 
distress there; a study made in Chicago four or five years ago led me almost to 
the same conclusion. These figures, however, indicate only the amount of dis- 
tress, while the number of people in poverty would be very much greater. Those 
in poverty may not find it necessary to rely upon public assistance, but their 
manner of living is such as to prevent them from getting sufficient of necessaries 
of life to enable them to maintain a state of physical efficiency. 

My experience in Illinois, Indiana and New York would lead me to believe 
that this could be fairly estimated at 20 per cent. of the people, and applying 
this only to the largest industrial States, where it may be assumed the percen- 
tage of persons in distress is about the same as in the States inquired into, we 
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may safely conclude that 6,600,000 persons in the States of New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, and 
Michigan arein poverty. Taking half of this percentage and applying it to other 
States, many of which have important industrial communities, as, for 
instance, Wisconsin, Colorado, California, Rhode Island, etc., and the conclusion 
is that not fewer than 10,000,000 persons in the United States are in poverty. 
It is impossible in a short statement such as this to go into other estimates which 
would indicate a similar amount of poverty, and I am unable to state fully 
many reasons for believing that the percentages above used are conservative; 
but these figures, I believe, may be of use in conveying some idea as to the 
extent of poverty in the country. They are, of course, only estimates, and 
should not be used too positively or without certain reservations. 

These additional facts are important: over 2,000,000 workingmen in the 
year 1900 were unemployed from four to six months during the year; about 
500,000 male immigrants arrive yearly and seek work in the very districts 
where unemployment is greatest. Nearly half of the families in the country are 
propertyless; over 1,700,000 little children are forced to become wage-earners 
when they should still be in school; about 5,000,000 women find it necessary to 
work, and about 2,000,000 are employed in mills, factories, etc.; probably not 
fewer than 1,000,000 workers are injured or killed while doing their work; 
and about 10,000,000 of the persons now living will, if the present ratio is kept 
up, die of the preventable disease, tuberculosis. 

It is to be regretted that our statistical data is too inadequate to permit us 
to be positive in our statements concerning the extent of poverty. It is to be 
hoped that these estimates may arouse the proper Government officials to make 
careful inquiries into the facts. No one would be more pleased than lif they 
prove to be an overestimate, but all information which is now available would 
lead cne to conclude that the extent of poverty is greater than this estimate 
would indicate. 


PAUPERISM AND CRIME. 


The number of Dependents, Delinquents, and Defictives receiving public aid or supported by private 
Charities, estimated by Prof. Od. Bushnell, from State Reports, in Prof. Henderson’s ‘‘ Modern Methods 
of Charity, pp. 385-390. 


Per cent! Expense 
STATE Number | of Popu- eanual Per 
lation Family 
Massachusetts Femme aes ale h Aa abe Bs Reece ea td Wi We'd Field, ead 415,730 14 $12,121,696 23.51 
(Ber 2 CATO. taal palte ae in Ae ea eae ae 100,000 il 4,000,000 | 28. 
Hs ONCE rata CE no ol sey eet iale ag b dys Agana) he Ibe 160,000 2. 25,000,0001, 18.00 
RIV ECAP AR i iper s/o ac ts8is'n  bie do%e's 6 Lae AM win ove es 110,000 Mae 26,000,000 2; 20.00 
Br ett Ts te tae dywiay arate inne AG (ia so he dA 0 4 eR As 100,000 2.4 5,034,886 12.00 
MOREIRA RR INN tee ors kote ats alD adios DolSkint ae 100,000 4, 849,125 3) 2.224. 
SUMING OMAR ten Wr ern Fe re 2 cla Pat cae tdi ibis eed ia 15,000 O77 1,000,000 | 3—4.00 
RUPEE CEN RRME Tae teat rhe, Meee tily ohh othe 5 fl naa AST dress oi /et ie, 5 [eine seule 2,667,000 | 10.00 
epee nen tv cree Weoitec 0h. 3 uy dsvigiia dna nee aE Wa $75,672,707 |........ 


In comparing these figures with those of other States it muts be remembered that they are 
for those receiving public aid or reported by private charities. Many more received unreported 
charity. The high percentage for Massachusetts and Connecticut are therefore partly due to a 
more complete registration of private charities and more largely, prone to the fact that in the 
East dependents are more generally placed in institutions. than in the West, where institutions have 
not been equally Eteloved. Many Eastern and far Western cities give no outdoor relief. Higher 
percentages, therefore may not.always mean more paupers, but better care for them. L 

Many more receive charity. In 1899, 18 per cent. of the people in New Yorv State received 
public or private charity. In 1903, 14 per cent. of the families of Manhattan were evicted. Hvery 
ad = aad 10 per cent. of those who die in Manhattan have pauper burial. See Robert Hunter’s 

overty. 
1 Expended in public charities alone. i 
2 Public relief alone besides express for goods, hospitals, vagrants and other items. ? 
# Of this number, more than half (609,895) were in public institutions of relief or correetion. 
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Judging from these figures, Prof, Bushnell estimates that “ the total 
number of public and private abuormal dependents in the United States must 
not be far from 8,000,000, or one twenty-fifth of the total population of the 
country at an annual expense of nearly $200,000,000, or one-tenth of the total 
wage income of all the manufacturing establishments of the country.” Of 
Massachusetts he says that her charities and corrections cost her annually 
$28.5 lor every tamily in the State, an amount which exceeds ‘every year by 
nearly a million dollars the total current expenses for all the public schools of 
all the eities of more than 8,000 inhabitants in the State.’ The capital involved 
is “more than one-third that invested in all the manufacturing establishments 
of this famous manufacturing State,’ Por Connecticut the expense is $28 per 
family, Por New York it is $18 per family (reported charity alone)—$4,000,- 
000 greater than that for all the city schools in the State,’” In Pennsylvania 
the capital involved ia ‘more than $500,000,000, or more than half. the value 
of all the farming property of the State, one-third of all manufacturing capital 
and fijteen times the value o) the public property invested in the public schools.” 


STATISTICS OF CRIME, 


The Census figures for 1900 on Crimes and Pauperism are not yet available. 
The Census for t890 puts the total number of prisoners in detention in the 
United States January 1, 1890, at 83,3829 (45,283 in penitentiaries, 19,861 in 
county jails, 8,264 in city prisons, 9,968 in workhouses, 2,808 leased out, 1,695 
in military prisons and insane asylums, 


NATURE OF CRIMES, 


The Eleventh Census says that of the prisoners (January 1,1890,) 2.2 per 
cent, were committed for crimes against government; 22.9 per cent, against 
society; 21 against the person; 45.8 against property and 8.1 miscellaneous. 

Hor 1900 we have estimates only. Mr, Prigene Smith (Proceedings of 
National Prison Association, 1900, House Document No. 491, 56th Congress, 2d 
Session,) estimates 250,000 in the United States who make their living at least 
in some degree by the practice of crime, Their annual income he estimates at 
$1,600 cach or $400,000,000, Taxation caused by crime he puts at $200,000,000, 
besides the property destroyed by animals; the time, life and labor lost; the 
private expense entailed, expenses for steel safes, safe deposit vaults, burglar 
alarms, detectives, locks, bars, bolts, 


WHO COMMIT CRIMES? SEX, RACE AND NATIVITY, 


POR MILLION OF POPULATION 
Men | Women | Negroes “T5801 1600 lincrense 
North Atlantio.,.... eee Oy heh 24,8830 3,é 2,087 1,425 199 
SOUta AQAMHO iy vis hs cover atnieantncotl LOBOS 904 8,863 1,043 245 
Te CN En MPN AOR i ra aes) ary ate toch sg aE OIE 18,8738 O81 26 
MOUTD CMMCRRL tat costa cuteh \cuie mieeney 15,181 O68 216 
WORLARDT wie ahh wii vten eh 6,582 192 258 2,199 22 
Vinkiad Minian.; sc sacn cy cat esata 75,024 | 6,405 | 24,277 | 1,169 | 


_ After a careful study of the statistics of pendtentiaries in 1890, Prof. Falkner 
found that of 9,859 prisoners reported by the Wardens’ Association, there were 
only 227 females or 2.3 per cent., which, he says, may mean that females are not 
sent to penitentiaries or do not commit the more serious crimes. (The total 
aggregate in all penal institutes, however, in 1890 was 40,741 men to 32,304 
women.) Nearly one-fifth of the convicts in the penitentiaries studied were 
colored, @ proportion far in advance of the colored in the population, 
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CRIME AND FOREIGN POPULATION, 


As to the extent to which the foreign born in the community contribute to 
our penal population, Prof. Falkner found that, in 1890, considering penitentiaries 
alone (not including workhouses and other penal institutions) adult whites of 
foreign birth did not contribute more than their due proportion as compared 
with the native born. 

But of the second generation of the foreign born—that is, of the native 
whites of foreign [parentage—it does seem true that they produce more than 
their proportion of criminals, for native whites of native parentage had 753 
prisoners for each million in 1890, and native whites of foreign parentage had 
1,345. And taking into consideration penal institutions of all sorts, except 
juvenile reformatories, the 20,000,000 of our population in 1890 who were 
foreign by birth or parentage, furnished a half more prisoners than the 34,000,000 
of our native white population. In other words, the tendency to crime in the 
United States was more than two and one half times as strong among those who 
are foreign by birth or parentage, as among the native white. 

Difference of race, however, seems to count more than difference of nativity 
in the production of criminals. The following table, compiled from the census 
of 1890, gives the nationality of the parents of prisoners and paupers in the 
United States, so far as these were known, and compares the percentages of the 
extent to which each country has furnished the parents of criminals, with the 
percentage of the extent to which it has furnished parents in the community at 
large. It will be seen by making this comparison what differences there are in 
this respect between races. 


PERCENTAGE OF NATIVITY OF 105,885 KNOWN PARENTS OF PRISONERS IN U. S. 
AND 108,802 KNOWN PARENTS OF PAUPERS IN U. S. CENSUS OF 1890. 


S | 
ae 
oO oO 
d|¢ 2 8| § 5 
lalala|< s|4¢/8/8/8/ 2] ¢]& | 2 
rf eo} a = a Past & rot a e o| 8 a - 
& € wow} 6 a oO & 3 D aia $ 6 
| @ & S ba Fa H (3) §|}3/ 3/9] 8s ° 8 
Parents of total population. .. .| 1.50| .82}3.07| .86| 7.85) .41/ 10.94) 2.11) .41|.12) 34} .40] 33.02) 66.94 
Parents of prisoners.......... 3.83) .30] 5.66) 1.88) 27.56] .97| 943.) 1.20} .86] .24| .08) 1.14) 56.81) 43.18 
Parents of paupers........... 1.85] .22} 4.30) 1.28] 29.79) .89] 14.36) 1.98] .12) .09) .32) .29) 48.46) 41.59 


As to age and conjugal condition, Prof. Falkner found that in round numbers 
one-third of the convicts were over 30 years of age, and that 68.75 per cent. 
were unmarried. As to occupations, agriculture produced 15.27 per cent. of 
the prisoners and (in 1900) 44.3 of the community; personal and professional 
life, 72.09 of prisoners, and 23.7 of the community; trade and transportation, 
10.41 of prisoners and 16.3 of the community; manufacturing and mechanical 
pursuits, 22.01 of prisoners to 23.3 of the ipenrwene b 

“Pundamentally the questions of love and confidence between parents and 
children underlie the whole social system—not only underlie, but are. Our 
civil life in the long run will rise or sink as the average family is a success or 
failure. All questions of social life will solve themselves if the children are 
brought up to be the highest they are capable of being, if our social and family 
relations are as they should be; if not, no material prosperity, no progress in 
literature, art, success in business or victory in war will make up for it to the 
nation.’’—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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INTRRNATIONAL STATISTICS 


Comparisons between countries as to criminal statistios are most difficult 
and in great danger of being misleading because the laws and basis of the 
statistics are so different for different countries, Genareiy Spoanee the higher 
the moral standard of a country, the more numerous will be its laws and regu- 
lations, particularly against petty offences and still more strict will be the 
enforcement of the laws, Consequently a high ratio of arrests and convictions 
at least for petty offences, is an indication of a “eo rather than a low moral 
standard, Statistics of only the greater crimes can be compiled at all, and there 
with great uncertainty, Mr, W, D, Morrison of His Majesty's Prison at Wands- 
worth, Eng., gives the following figures in his Crime and Lis Causes (1891): 


| 
/ | HOMIOLD WA OF ALL KINDA QRIALE POR Dem, 
Tied Oonvioted Annually 
Population! , . ee 
; , 

COUNTRING ayer aa Yoara Por Por Por 

Annual | 100,000 | Annual $99,000 Yours | 190,000 

Average | Inhable | Average | Tnhable Tnhabi- 
(ante fante tanta 
DORs Wainy Calan wine 28,408, 27711887 8,006 1h. 0d BkOh 11,08 1880-84 221 

ANEGM ET e ahCy cs Gas 17,100, 287) 1888-0 Gao 4.01 ay B90 lv ckus ss blauesee wae 
BEBMOR NS Ses Nin ethic SL, Oda STOARRDG kAy 9,78 H8O 1,87 IS7D—83 121 
POMPE, fy iahio cry von ASTT SIGS LS 192 H.O8 101 9.31 1876-80 148 
Ce TS DS a 10,808,058) 1882-0 S18 1,00 ht O76 1880-84 228 
TROIMRE hark acre 8,854, O88] 8h2-G) 1 8.86 ha 1,40 1N8O-84 101 
MOOUIBG A vs \\ WK dcrre’ 2,841 VALIS82G ao 2,11 vi 0,74 IS8O-R4 280 
gpain RATA Von tetck 18,800, 88 188S9G) 1,584 11 ot 1,085 8.10) | 188ie84 24 
FIUDRONU SV as. cine 10,821 O581882=0),.....55 kine) kant OWS 6,78 1876-80 82 
BEOUONE wats theca e050 S172, 40d L8k2-6 ao 1.10 28 0,88 1876-80 82 
COMEDY A canta cua $5,278, 742/1 882-4) 507 1.a1 Av 1,36 I8B82-K3 202 


THE DEFECTIVE CLASSES. 
The Statistics of the Twelfth Census are not yet available, 


Insane-In 1880 there wore reported 91,950 insane persons in the United 
States, or 1,883 for each 1,000,000 of population; in 1890, 106,485, or 1,697 for 
each 1,000,000, showing a decrease, But in 1806, reports from thirty States to 
the National Conference of Charities and Corrections showed 102,000 insane, a 
ratio which would mean 145,000 for the United States, But these ratios are 
all of doubtful value, since they all depend on the varying degree to whieh 
different censuses have succeeded in registering the insane, The number of the 
insane in asylums is doubtless on the increase, Lt is larger among whites than 
negroes and larger for foreign whites than natives, According to Levasseur 
“Pop, Francaise," p. 847, the number of the insane in France for 100,000 of 
each class was: artists, 9.6; lawyers, 8.5; clergy, 4.1; physicians, 3.8; professors 
and literary men, 8.5; soldiers and sailors, 2.0; industry: 1.1; leisure class, 1.0; 
commercial, 0.4; agriculture, 0.2. (See table below, 

According to Professor R, Mayo-Smith’s “Statisties and Sociology,” p, 221, 
the number of eagle persons in most countries is on the inerease, he census of 
1891 in England showed an increase of the total number of lunatics since 1871, 
but calculated that this was due to the better care given to them and the con. 
sequent prolongation of life, In 1889 there were 85,845 insane persons (inelud } 
ing idiots) in England, or 2,007 per 1,000,000, In Ireland, the proportion of 
lunatics to 1,000,000 of the population was 775 in 1851, and in 1801, 3,174. The 
proportion of idiots was, in 1831, 750 per 1,000,000, and in 1891, 1,826, Since 
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1881, however, there has been a decrease. In Scotland, lunatics increased 
from 2,250 per 1,000,000 in 1881 to 2,596 in 1891, while idiots decreased from 
1603 per 1,000,000 to 1,246. There are more women insane than man in 
Sweden, England, Scotland, and Ireland. In Austria and Hungary men lead. 
In Ireland, 79.6 per cent. of the mentally deranged were unmarried. In 1891, 
in Ireland, 41 percent. could read and write. (See table below.) 

Blind.—The total number of blind in the United States June 1, 1890, was 
50,568—whites, 43,351; negroes, 7,060; others, 157; males, 28,080; females, 
22,488 ; native-born whites, 34,205; foreign-born whites, 9,146. The number of 
blind in one eye only was 93,988. In the United States in 1889 there were 
2,931 persons under instructions in institutions for the blind. 

Deaf and Dumb.—The total number of deaf mutes in the United States 
June 1, 1890, was 40,592—whites, 37,447; negroes, 3,115; others, 30; males, 22,- 
429; females, 18,163; native-born whites, 33,278; foreign-born whites, 4,169. 

he number of persons so deaf as to be unable to hear loud conversation 
June 1, 1890, was 121,178, of whom 80,611 were able to speak. The latter were 
49,278 males, 31,338 females, 77,308 whites, 3,308 negroes. 

Deaf mutism is an affection of childhood. The steady decrease after the 
age of 20, shows the greater mortality among these unfortunates. 

Feeble Minded.—The total number of feeble-minded in the United States 
June 1,1890, was 95,609—whites, 84,997; negroes, 10,574; males, 52,962; females, 
42,647; native-born whites, 75,910; foreign-born whites, 9,087. 

International Statistics —Professor Mayo-Smith “Statistics and Sociology,” 
p. 213, gives the following table, but reminds us that it is of doubtful comparative 
value, owing to the different degrees to which the deficient are registered in 
different countries: 


DEFICIENT FOR 1,000,000 oF PopuLATION: 1890. 


‘ Deaf- * ts 
COUNTRIES Wraiae Insane | Idiotic Total 

US NST ys nl te aN Go 1,292 |11,513 2656 4,267 
MLAB, BUI WW IOR |< Seo sala alec ee fe eissae's 03 a els 09 ASS NES Sb 7 Lee ae > 4,653 
PRU eres alates cia cisco hoe pales acts Fs 1,089 603 1,009 3,752 
Poth iG bts setae Sine AOC IG CISCO CIC nee 715 3,176 1,327 
MCR CU AU at Oe orate) este le EL oss slide vei Ri ol eye) oop, 0 4. en io edie lovee TO80 VES B06. pees ees. 6,265 
A POLeCEN Ia ITE Pee ei Rae Ro Ss 5 cd ws cn 695 528 2,594 1,246 5,063 
Sweden o'03. 62's 1,019 1,818 1,592 5,344 
United States 659 1,697 ,526 4,687 
INGEERALIATIG PPIVIBION,. cic cig pine mde nasa s 670 2,385 1,472 5,304 
ICUS A TIGUEO DIDVISION. 5. ale curs ae vp es vid wecne oie 634 1,322 1,653 4,797 
Navi Contra) DEVISIODN. 0 cine cocaine od oeraareee 731 1,647 1,634 4,795 
POU CLUE R IEE CISION &: 3.5.5) o.450 2 oye ardieleinlgeis sche 581 959 1,532 3,967 
Vm OTIE CAMEOS Grd c.f ae gin Ala edeld s darian easly 3 | 561 430 1,878 | 648 3,517 


1 Under insane are included idiots. 2% Under idiots are meant cretins. % Includes insane and idiots. 


JUVENILE COURTS. 


Juvenile Offenders.—According to Professor Henderson (See “‘Child Saving’) 
a Juvenile Court is the control agency in a rational system of dealing with 
juvenile offenders. They should not be associated with hardened criminals. 
A jury may be demanded but is ordinarily superfluous. In many cases admoni- 
tion from a wise judge is all that is necessary. Fines may be placed on parents, 
or others be required to give security and are ‘‘the only form of penalty which 
do not injure beyond remedy.” In some cases probation officers (women for 
girls) are an essential factor. To these a judge may assign a delinquent to be 
watched over, guided, and reported, without being sent to a reform school. 
This saves a large percentage of children. 


6 
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NUMBER OF MURDERS AND HOMICIDES IN THE U. S. SINCE 1885. 
(From statistics compiled by the Chicago Tribune.) 


Number 
Number |of Murders] Number | Number Pac 
of Murders] and Homi-| of Suicides| of Execu- | ° He €rs| Number 
YEAR and Homi-| eides for in the | tions in the|@2d Homi-| of Lynch- 
cides in_| each Mil- | United United C1 aly to ings 
the United) jion of Peo-| States States each exe- 
States ple cution 
ESS Mei tale: ae corel oveiace nee ere 1,808 32.2 978 108 17 181 
GSO ier) shaate se eecia ne ceo hae 1,499 26.1 914 83 18 133 
PBS Ce rib jive ccs Wie say tberene 2,335 39.8 1,387 79 29 125. 
POSS ke force tele ccae. a) eee tava 2,184 36.4 1,487 87 25 144 
PSS O Rates, ates WU ela ie wee Mabe 3,567 58.2 2,224 98 36 175 
LR iar iyiois 3) x. Mnsaeheny eine 4,290 68.5 2,640 102 42 123 
Re Pare faces c ie Rie. 2 aang es 5,906 92.4 3,331 123 56 193 
ESO a ee es ees e 6,791 104.2 3,860 107 63 230 
TOG tata tiasclalic se Boea3 eee 6,615 99.5 4,436 126 52 200 
PRO a Pe sane aiatnake eaiasayeRas 9,800 144.7 4,912 132 73 189 
NSOEE esc ren heterashr orate nraaiar 10,500 152.2 5,759 132 79 166 
ESOC So le ae eRe ee 10,652 151.3 6,530 122 87 131 
PRO Tee Si das hide aah 9,520 132.8 6,600 128 74 166 
ERS © thts ee Pte Pah her soa 7,840 107 .2 5,920 109 72 127 
ESO a Tren eerta arctan ic Matera 6,225 83.6 5,340 131 87 107 
EN re era seas tay a Da ome bette vs 8,275 108.4 6,755 pally ¢ 71 115 
VOOR AE ce che ees 7,852 100.9 7,845 118 67 135 
OE eas Gisa aster hoatvterd Guat e 8,834 4h Gs yg 8,132 144 61 96 
TOGR Got ctims Ohek was ere 8,976 112, 8,597 124 72 104 
LO0A Fae Alcs ottn yor ke eae eked 8,482 L044). HOR Ee ee 116 73 87 
SU gS CaP Rt et Rg SO 131,951 Seine 86,647 2,286 ST 2,917 


Nors.—In reading these figures due allowances should be made for errors. At least for the 
South, Southwest, and West, the high rate of telegraph tolls and the lack of local newspapers 
made the machinery for collecting general news much more imperfect for the first half of the above 
period than for the latter half. The now increased attention given to the number of homicides 
and lynchings has worked also undoubtedly to make the latter records much more complete. 
Yet allowing for this, and although things do not seem quite so black as they were in the years 
that followed the panic of 1893, an increase from 1,808 to 8,482 murders in 20 years is an increase 
startling in the extreme. Yet possibly even more significant is the fact that in 1885 there were 
only 17 murders and homicides for each execution, and in 1904, 73 for each execution, an increase of 
over 400 per cent. The columns too show that except for the years of depression from 1894 to 
1899, the growth of murders and homicides has been almost steady showing it the resultant not of 


accidental causes, but of some sinister evil in the nation which is steadily working increasing 
wrong. 


CAUSES OF MURDERS AND HOMICIDES IN THE UNITED STATES, 
1894-1900. 
(From statistics compiled by the Chicago Tribune.) 


By -.. | High- 
Un- . In- |Resist- Self 
Quar- Jeal-|; - High- : way- . Out- |p: In- 
YBAR known Liquor fant-| ing Strikes} De- Riots . 
rels ousy way-|;" men rage sanit, 
Causes) Bae icide |Arrest Killed en g y 
ESO4 Vie 4,536] 1,856) 812) 776) 525) 340} 273 
TROD sisi ce 4,813) 2,466) 1,136) 684; 441) 269 232 
DOB cman 5,530) 3,561) 401 159} 200} 300 52 
EO 4,638} 2,654 376} 518] 387) 321 195 
ESOS i cates 3,867| 2,697) 205) 207| 222) 248 147 
UBOO crash 3,309} 1,699) 173 212) 296 182 114 
OOO Ge tant 4,823] 2,187; 210 289} 239) 159 83 
1904....... 4,181) 1,651) 613) 640} 464) 153 66) 
Total... .1 35,697] 18,7711 3,926] 3,485 | 2,774) 1,9721 1,162) 
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ONE CAUSE OF CRIME. 


Commenting upon these figures, Mr. S. S. McClure says in his magazine: 


I was led to consider the prevalence of crime by the results of the investigations made by this 
Magazine. It seemed to me incredible that legislators, mayors, aldermen, policemen—even justices 
of the peace and sometimes police judges—selected by the methods described in Mr. Steffens’s 
articles, could fully profect life and property. 

Caveraments are established and maintained chiefly for the purpose of protecting life and 
property. 

Is it possible for officials to prevent ordinary crimes who are selected and elected generally for 
reasons other than special fitness for their tasks, and frequently for the definite purpose of robbing 
the people who elect them? 

Can a body of policemen engaged in blackmail, persecution, and in shielding lawbreakers 
make a community law-abiding? Can a body of policemen engaged in criminal practices prevent 
others from committing crimes? Can a board of aldermen who for private gain combine to loot a 
city even a city well? 

e have described time and again the oligarchy which consists of these three classes: 

1st. Saloon-keepers, gamblers, and others who engage in business that degrades. 

2d. Contractors, capitalists, bankers, and others who can make money by getting franchises 
and other property of the community cheaper by bribery than by paying the community. 

Politicians who are willing to seek and accept office with the aid and endorsement of the 
classes already mentioned. 

These three classes combine and get control of the pay machine. They nominate and elect 
men who will agree to help them rob the city or state for the benefit of themselves and who will 
agree also not to enforce the laws in regard to the various businesses that degrade a community. 

We find under various modifications this criminal oligarchy in control of many communities 
in the United States. We find representatives of this combination in the United States Senate, 
among governors of states, state legislators, mayors, aldermen, police officials. We find them 
among men in business life—captains of industry, bankers, street-railway magnates. In short, 
wherever franchises or contracts of any kind are to be secured from a community, we find leading 
citizens in the ring to rob their own neighbors, managers of corporations bribing law-makers, 
lawyers for pay helping their clients to bribe safely, jurors refusing to render just verdicts. . . . 

These men we have called enemies of the Republic. They are worse. They are enemies of 
the human race. They constitute a class of criminals very different from ordinary criminals 


who break laws. These men destroy law-. 


A NOTE BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS. 


According to Booker T. Washington, no lynchings were reported in November, 1904, only 2 
in December, and none in January, 1905—-only 2 lynchings in three months. Such a thing has 
not occurred in 20 years; probably not in a century. This confirms what I myself have noted, 
that the two seasons when lynchings take place over the South and Southwest are just after the 
summer crops are gathered, before cotton picking begins and when cotton picking and ginning is 
over, and before cotton planting. These two gaps in agriculture give two seasons when the white 
man is realizing on the yield of his field and spending a little more for drink than usual, and when 
the colored man who has completed one job is wandering off for another, taking a little idleness 
himself. It is 2 proverb at the South among the negroes I find that ‘‘they don’t hang no niggers 
in cotton picking” when labor is in demand, a brutal fact which gives me hope that as industry 
grows better organized it will be seen that it is an economic waste to hang a man or burn him 
alive, aside from other obvious arguments against lynching. 


THE SOCIAL EVIL. 


Abridged from the report prepared under the direction of ‘‘The Committee 

of Fifteen.” New York City, 1902. ; i 
Trading in vice has in late years had a rapid development in New York City. 
The Raines Law, requiring saloons to become “‘hotels,” has given opportunity 
and a cloak of attractiveness and ease to prostitution. The appearance of the 
“cadet,’’ (who makes money by seducing girls and placing them in houses of 
prostitution) is but one link between the tenements and the evil trade. The 
artnership between some of the Police Department and the keepers of evil 
Reuses has given immunity from arrest in exchange for a share in the profits. 
“When a house containing not more than ten inmates, exclusive of the pro- 
rietress, and known as a ‘fifty-cent house’ could afford to pay an initiation fee 
of $500 to the wardsman and $50 a month for the privilege of continuing in this 
illegal occupation unmolested, an estimate can be tormed as to the amount of 
trade which must be carried on within.” In one precinct not over a mile 
square, there were in 1900, about forty such houses, and sixty well known 
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centers of prostitution in tenement houses. There are no trustworthy statistics 
in existence for New York City generally. The report declares that experience 
teaches unmistakably that a system of regulation of vice as practiced in most 
European continental cities is no radical or adequate remedy for the evil even 
in its merely physical aspect. The recommendation of the committee says: 
‘The better housing for the poor, purer forms of amusement, the raising of the 
conditions of labor, especially of female labor, better moral education, minors 
more and more withdrawn from the clutches of vice by means of reformatories, 
the spread of contagion checked by more adequate hospital accommodations, 
the evil itself unceasingly condemned by public opinion as a sin against morality 
and punished as a crime, with stringent penalties whenever it takes the form of a 
public nuisance—these are the methods of dealing with it upon which the 
members of the committee have united.’’ Notes to the report quote Lecour as 
estimating in the seventies 30,000 in Paris, of whom 4,000 are registered: the 
registered at present are 6,000. Muller, in 1867, estimated 20,000 in Vienna; 
Neiman, in 1890, estimated 50,000 in Berlin; in London are to be found the 
greatest number ‘“‘trained for prostitution from earliest childhood.” 

In 1893, Elbridge T. Gerry and Superintendent Byrnes both estimated the 
prostitutes of New York City at 40,000. Mr. Goodchild says that as it is 
estimated that for every fallen woman there are five fallen men, this would mean 
more than half the men of the city; but prostitutes in that city are not supported 
by residentsalone. There isno reason for believing that New York is worse than 
other American cities in proportion to their size. Recent agitation in almost 
all American cities has much reduced the outward manifestations of the evil. 
The Prefect of Police of Paris was quoted in 1893 as estimating 100,000 prosti- 
tutes in that city. An investigation in 1888 in Massachusetts of 3,866 prosti- 
tutes, found 1,236 with no previous occupation (home life), 1,155 formerly 
servants, 505 dressmakers and seamstresses, 292 from factories, 126 from stores 
or offices, 52 from the stage. 


CASES OF POVERTY. 


These are very various and of them various views are taken. Professor 
A. G. Warner, in his ‘‘American Charities’ (1894) has collected and tabulated 
the findings of a large number of investigations of the causes of actual cases of 
poverty in the United States, England, and Germany. He includes in his table 
practically all the findings, as to actual cases of poverty, made in a scientific 
way by trained investigators prior to 1894. His table embodies the results of 
investigations by the charity organization societies of Baltimore, Buffalo, and 
New York City, the associated charities of Boston and Cincinnati; the studies of 
Charles Booth in Stepney and St. Pancras parishes in London; the statements 
of Bohmert (Armenwesen in 77 Deutschen Siadten) for 77 German cities, pub- 
lished in 1886. It will be seen that here, if anywhere, we have a scientific 
analysis of the facts of the case. The conclusions, and especially the averages 
of even this table, however, should not be used without reading the explanations 
that follow it. The table is on the opposite page, quoting, only Professor 
Warner’s percentages. 


Of this table Professor Warner says: (pp 36, 37): P 


“The first duty of one presenting such a table as this is to indicate clearly what it does no4 
show. It deals, as already indicated, only with the exciting causes of poverty; and yet this fact is 
not kept clearly in mind, even by careful workers. . . . 


“Probably nothing in the tables of the causes of poverty, as ascertained by cold counting, will 
more surprise the average reader than the fact that intemperance is held to be the chief cause in only 
from one-fifteenth to one-fifth of the cases, and that where an attempt is made to learn in how 
many cases it had a erin nee influence, its presence cannot be traced at all in more than 28.1 
per cent. of the cases.’”” (See Intemperance.) Professor Warner sums up the case by saying: 
“The general conclusion regarding drink as a cause of poverty is sufficiently well formulated by 
Mr. Booth. ‘Of drink in all its combinations, adding to every trouble, undermining every effort 
after good, destroying the home and cursing the young lives of the children, the stories tell enough. 
It does not stand in apparent chief cause in as many cases as sickness and old age; but if it were not 
for drink, sickness and old age could be better met.’ ” 
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The leading wine drinking countries of the world are in this order: France, 
Portugal, Spain, Italy, Switzerland; the leading beer drinking countries are: 
Belgium, the United Kingdom, Germany, Denmark, Austria; the leading 
countries in the consumption (per capita) of absolute alcohol are: France, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Denmark, Spain, Italy, Austria, Germany and the 
United Kingdom. The countries consuming the least alcohol per capita are; 
Canada and Norway, Russia, New Zealand, the United States and Holland. 
The use of wine is on the increase in Belgium, France, Germany, Norway, Spain, 
Sweden and the United Kingdom. It is on the decrease in Austria, Canada, 
Holland, Hungary, Italy, New Zealand and the United States. 

The use of beer is on the increase in Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Germany, Hungary, New Zealand, Norway, Russia, Sweden, Switzerland, the 
eee Kingdom and the United States. It is on the decrease in Canada and 

taly. 

The use of spirits is on the increase in Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Germany and the United Kingdom. It is on the decrease in Canada, Holland, 
Italy, New Zealand, Norway, Portugal, Russia, Spain, Switzerland and the 
United States. 

The use of all three is on the increase in Belgium, France and Germany. 
The use of all three is on the decrease in' Canada and Italy. 


TEMPERANCE AND ECONOMICS. 


The above figures show that of the great commercial and manufacturing 
countries of the world, the United States has by far the lowest per capita con- 
sumption of alcohol. The per capita consumption of the United Kingdom and 
Germany is twice, and that of France three times that of the United States. 
It is impossible to disassociate this fact from that of the growing economic 
superiority of the United States. See also ‘‘Food and Economics.” 


LIQUOR INTERESTS AND POLITICS. 


These are well known under every system of the excise laws, in prohibition, 
local option, high license, and the dispensary system. Messrs. F. W. Wines and 
John Koven, in their ‘‘The Liquor Problems in its Legislative Aspects,” (2d Ed. 
1898,) state that under the restrictive system in Boston in 1889, the chairman 
and 73 members of the city central committee of the dominant party were 
liquor dealers. How concentrated too was the liquor power may be seen by the 
fact that at that time 25 wholesale dealers were sureties for 1030 saloon keepers, 
assuming a liability of $2,060,000. Under the license system in Philadelphia 
in 1894 according to the same authority, of the 8 Philadelphia State Senators 
whose terms expired that year, 6 were signers, counselors, or bondsmen, for 
liquor dealers in the last license court. Of Philadelphia’s 39 State representa- 
tives 30 signed license applications or liquor bonds in that year. In New York 
City in 1884, according to an investigation of the Church Temperance Society, 
out of 1,002 political meetings 633 were held in and 86 next door to saloons, 
nearly 72 per cent. in all. January 29, 1894, the Wine and Spirit Gazette said: 
“The liquor vote of this State, a good deal mor than 120,000 strong, can, if it 
will, control all legislation at Albany.” February 20 of that year it said, 
“There are nearly 200,000 voters in this State who live by the saloon.” 

Today the liquor interest is still more concentrated. _ The Whiskey Trust 
organized in 1887, under the name of the Distillers’ and Cattle-Feeders’ Trust, 
was early changed into a single corporation. According to the World Almanac, 
the Distillers’ Securities-Corporation has a common stock of $32,500,000 and 
bonds of $16,000,000 more. The political power of these $50,000,000 in the 
liquor business can be imagined. Of England, Messrs. Rowntree & Sherwell 
(The Temperance Problem and Social Reform, p 107) quote Lord Rosebery as 
saying, “If the state does not soon control the liquor traffic, the liquor traffic 


will control the state.” 
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LIQUOR OCCUPATIONS IN THE CENSUS. 


Male, Female, Total, 
SalonMkeenerse kai. n we Oe Nc ete 81,789 2,086 83,875 
PRG TRE TRIE T Si Wr cie rc deta ican cis da 410 we ROR 88 497 4d0 88,037 
Brewers and maltsters. oc ...vacceuvaresy 20,709 275 20,084 
Distillers and rectifiers... ccc ee een 3,115 80 8,145 


Large as the numbers given are, it does not include employees of distilleries 
nor either owners or employees of wholesale liquor houses, nor a large number of 
others who are engaged in the business, 


THE DRINK BILE OF THE NATION, 
(from the Prohibition Year Book, 1904.) 


An article in the Chicago Trvbune shows that the people of the United 
States spend $174,965,625 annually for literature, including newspapers, 
periodicals and books, divided as follows: 


N@WSPAD EFS irs at Neb h vl we oA ION CURUR NA $75,740,654 
SCHOO! DOORS ANG MAVANINO 5. cas enent sey wml ..» 80,665,971 
Magazines and periodicals... ........005 ahs ES Aoarai 12,250,000 
ING URIS bin, 5 sty s fho.xch this arvides: Abu AtH Ai’ SLAB Me Rat MT 17,600,000 
Miscellaneous and technical... ...cceevesnnvennceee 88,700,000 

PING Ue a Aes rates Gh sas is OC CRG dudiat Atak cS ECA aca $174,965, 625 


The same article compares this with the nation’s annual drink bill, which it 
places at $1,249,191,553. In other words, according to this authority, the 
American people pay every year $1,074,225,928 more for intoxicating liquors 
than for literature of all inde, 


TOBACCO WITHDRAWN FOR CONSUMPTION, 
(From the United States Internal Revenue Receipts.) 


1908 1904 Increase | Decrease 

Cigars, weighing more than 8 pounds pe 

EST Ss IR a OR a nS ee Bee no,| 6,786,890,588) 6,707,471,868) ..c.scceal evvvvere 
Cigars, weighing not more than 3 pounds per , 

WHOUHENG yc eke oh iret aes URE no, 640,499,870 696,844,007) 56,846,087) ........ 
Cigarettes, weighing not more than 8 pounds 

HON CUOUBRMG -sinv) sons ucentay Lions no.| 8,031,893,782) 8,226,682,261) 104,788,520) .......5 
Cigarettes, weighing more than 3 pounds per 

CHOWSRMGG sb Cee kk i rath no, 9,679,086 BOIL CLG ey 1,258,826 
Shosh.: eee tune EL oes eee Ibs. 18,840,747 20,157,580 1,816,889) «....035 
Tobacco, chewing and cmoking ....... Ibs. 810,654,689 828,650,710) 17,006,071} ......05 


(From the United States Tobacco Journal, July, 1904.) 


The output of our cigar industry Gucing the fiscal year closed June 80, amounted to 7,404,816,« 
770, showing a decrease of 78,918,670 in full-fledged cigars; but there was an increase of 62,078,587 
in the output of little cigars, thus cutting down the total decrease of our cigar industry to about 
twenty-six millions. But the pangs of this slight decrease must soften in consideration of the 
increase of one thousand millionfin three short years since 1901, To produce thin quantity of 
cigars over one hundred and thirty million pounds of leaft were required. ‘The foreign leat that 
entered into this production amounted to about twenty-two million pounds leaving a supply of a 
hundred and eight millions for our domestic growth. . . , 
The output of our cigar industry has nearly doubled in eight years, 
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LOCAL OPTION. 
PROHIBITION TERRITORY 


Alabama—20 prohibition counties, 11 dispensary, 35 license. 

Arkansas—44 counties prohibition, 29 license, 2 part prohibition, part license. 

California—175 towns and cities 

Colorado—50 towns and cities. 

Connecticut—94 prohibition, 74 license towns. 

Delaware—Half the State. 

Florida—32 out of 45 counties prohibition; partial prohibition in other 13; only 
125 saloons in entire State. 

Georgia—104 counties prohibition; 33 license and dispensary. 

Illinois—650 towns and cities prohibition. 

Indiana—140 towns prohibition. 

Iowa—All the State, except 25 cities. 

Kansas—Prohibition. 

Kentucky—47 counties total prohibition; 35 counties with one license town 
each; 19 counties with 2 license towns each; 18 counties unrestricted license. 

Louisiana—20 out of 59 counties. 

Maine—Prohibition. 

Maryland—15 out of 24 counties. 

Massachusetts—20 license, 13 no-license cities; 83 license, 237 no-license towns. 

Michigan—400 towns and cities. 

Minnesota—400 towns and cities. 

Mississippi—65 out of 75 towns. 

Missouri—12 out of 115 counties, and many small towns. 

Nebraska—250 towns and cities. 

New Hampshire—144 towns prohibition; 60 towns and 11 cities license. 

New Jersey—200 towns and cities. 

New York—Cities have license by State law; of the 934 towns having the right 
of local option, 309 have total prohibition. 

North Carolina—Local option bill passed in spring of 1903. 

North Dakota—Prohibition. 

Ohio—176 towns prohibition under Beal law; several more under old law. 

Pennsylvania—20 counties and 600 towns and cities. 

Rhode Island—20 towns and cities. 

South Carolina—Dispensary law covers State. 

Tennessee— Whole State prohibition except 8 cities of over 5,000 population. 

Texas—141 counties prohibition; 57 partial prohibition; 48 license. 

Vermont—138 towns prohibition; 83 license. 

Virginia—Local option bill passed in spring of 1903. Richmond is the only 
important city without prohibition. 

West Virginia—40 out of 54 counties. 

Washington—50 towns and cities. 

Wisconsin—300 towns and cities. 

Many residential districts in Cleveland, Columbus, and other large cities. 


CONCLUSION OF JOSEPH ROWNTREE AND ARTHUR SHERWELL. 


After a minute and painstaking study, the above writers in their ‘‘The 
Temperance Problem and Social Reform” (1900), come to_this conclusion 
(p. 258): ‘‘Local prohibition has succeeded precisely where State prohibition 
has succeeded, namely, in rural and thinly peopled districts, and in certain 
small towns. Except for certain suburban districts, where there is an effective 
‘safety valve,’ in the shape of neighboring facilities for the purchase of drink, 
it is broadly true to say that local veto in America has only been found operative 
outside the larger towns and cities.” 
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THE TEMPERANCE PROBLEM. 


The several methods of dealing with the drink evil which have divided the 
advocacy of the friends of temperance, and which are herein presented, are the 
Gothenburg or Scandinavian System, the English Public House Trust, the South 
Carolina Dispensary System, Local Option, Prohibition, and the Anti-Saloon 
League. An account of the “Subway Tavern,” kindly furnished by the presi- 
dent of the Subway Tavern Company, has been added because the exceptional 
character of its opening has invested it with an interest which is altogether dis- 
proportionate to its importance. These statements have in each instance been 
prepared by a specialist who sympathizes with the methods he describes. 

The very fact that so many remedies are urgedis evidence that no one of 
them is altogether adequate. 

Reformers are strongly disposed to advocate some one remedy not only as a 
“sure cure,’”’ but as the ‘‘only cure”’; hence the division of their ranks into hostile 
camps which renders the needed codperation impossible. 

This narrowness of vision is due to a common failure to perceive the complex 
character of social problems, and their relations to each other as causes and 
effects. 

Says Professor Francis Peabody: ‘‘There is no such thing as the complete 
and immediate solution of special problems which are inextricably involved in 
the general progress of social evolution. The whole social body moves together if 
it moves at all.” 

This does not mean that in the temperance reform nothing should be 
attempted because nothing can be done. It means that we should undertake 
the practicable, and not invite failure and ultimate apathy by attempting the 
impossible. 

Of course prohibition solves the problem wherever it can be effectively 
applied; but.it seems to be quite clear that, at the present stage of public senti- 
ment, prohibition cannot be enforced in large cities; so that the practical ques- 
tion is how to deal with urban populations—a question of increasing importance, 
because of the disproportionate growth of the city. 

To do nothing is to permit things to go from bad to worse. To enact laws 
which all experience declares cannot be enforced is to undermine popular 
Se ae for law, which is to aggravate one of the most serious of our national 
evils. 

Meanwhile, the moral aspects of the temperance reform should enlist an 
earnest activity as the legal. It is to be hoped that the Lincoln Legion, an 
account of which is given us by its founder, Dr. Howard Russell, may do as 
much for this generation as the Murphy movement and the Washingtonian 
movement accomplished one and two generations ago. 


THE ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE AND THE LINCOLN LEAGUE. 
BY REV. HOWARD H. RUSSELL, D.D., FOUNDER AND ORGANIZER OF THE LEAGUE. 


_ On Sunday night, June 4, 1903, a union meeting of churches was held in the 
‘First Church,” in Oberlin, Ohio. The Rev. Dr. James Band, the pastor of the 
church, at the opening of the service, declared his belief that the meeting would 
prove historic. Professor G. W. Shurtleff introduced the speaker of the 
evening. He said: ‘‘Mr. Russell has already done an important work in securing 
the enactment of the Township Local Option law in the Ohio legislature in 
1888, and the officers of the Oberlin Temperance Allliance believe that under 
his leadership the plans which he will unfold to-night will develop a permanent 
and powerful organization against the liquor traffic in Ohio.” 

The plan presented for the consideration of the people that night was that 
an interdenominational and omnipartisan federation of the churches of the 
State be enlisted,to carry forward a persistent campaign of agitation to arouse 
sentiment and then to concrete that sentiment into the enforcement of existing 
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statutes and the enactment of better laws as rapidly as possible. A unanimous 
Tising vote approved the movement and $3,000 was soon raised in Oberlin 
toward the support of the league. Doubtful as the enterprise seemed to many. 
the times proved ripe for the movement, and within five year the whole state 
was aflame with steady enthusiasm. From Ohio the movement has swept over the 
whole country, until in forty-two States and Territories a similar organization 
in each is now strongly established; more than four hundred employees serve 
the league throughout the country, and there will be raised in the national and 
State leagues the current year more than $400,000. 

The marvellous growth of the Anti-Saloon League is due to the sane and 
practical basis of its constituency and methods. It was foreseen at the outset 
that a real confederacy of the churches for temperance work would require the 
elimination of all partisanship from its system. Political results must indeed 
be reached, but it was believed this could be done without antagonizing the 
party alliance of any voter, so the League proposed to enlist the members of all 
political parties as well as of all religious denominations, and its victories attest 
the wisdom of its original constitution. 

In this way, in Ohio, during the past nine years, eighty-seven different men 
have been defeated upon their record, either for re-nomination or re-election. 
More than twice that number have been assisted by the League and thus saved 
unharmed when they were opposed by the liquor dealers because of their record 
in favor of reasonable measures to protect communities against the evils of the 
liquor traffic. 

In December, 1895, a National League was formed under the name of the 
American Anti-Saloon League in a convention held at Washington, D.C. The 
National League has extended the State Leagues throughout almost all the 
States and Territories of the Union. Four years ago a National Headquarters 
was opened in the Bliss Building, overlooking the Capitol grounds in the city of 
Washington. The Rev.E.C. Dinwiddie has had charge of the Legislatiye Depart- 
ment of the work at the Capitol. Under his leadership, backed by an influ- 
ential Legislative Committee at the Capitol, several victorious campaigns have 
been carried through to secure advancing temperance legislation in the halls of 
Congress.. For twelve years before the Anti-Saloon League opened its head- 
quarters at Washington, not a single effective law to the advantage of the 
temperance reform had been passed by both houses of Congress. The League 
by no means claims all the credit for the legislation which has been enacted 
since our headquarters was established in Washington. We must always 
remember the effective aid which has been rendered to all good causes of reform 
in recent years by the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. There is no 
more skilful worker in legislative lines than Mrs. Margaret Dye Ellis, who is the 
representative of the Union at Washington. The Reform Bureau has also 
participated in many of these efforts. It is perfectly true to say that the winning 
of these enactments would not have been achieved but for the presence of our 
League at Washington, and the fact that the agent of the League had behind 
him the thoroughly organized State Leagues with their vonng. constituency 
pressing for the passage of these measures by the Congress. The temperance 
cause has secured no more useful legislation during recent years than abolition 
of the liquor saloon at the army posts of the country. The Anti-Saloon League 
and its contemporary organizations have not only succeeded in preventing 
the repeal of the Anti-Canteen Law, so called, but they have strengthened the 
fortifications in such a way as to surely prevent its repealin the future. Our 
National League has inaugurated and achieved at the National Capitol one of 
the most remarkable campaigns for providing for substitutes for the saloon which 
has thus far been accomplished. The League secured the passage of an amend- 
ment to army appropriation bills by which three appropriations of half a million 
each, and a total of $1,500,000 was set apart for the erection and maintenance 
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of post exchange buildings at the army posts. These are to be recreation 
buildings where the soldiers can find the comfort of reading and writing rooms, 
libraries, gymnasium, baths and other attractions at the army post free from 
the presence of alcoholic liquors. This is the largest sum thus far appropriated 
by any government for substitutes for the saloon. 


THE LINCOLN LEGION. 


The Lincoln Legion was launched at Oberlin, on October 21, 1903, at the 
time of the holding of the tenth anniversary of the organization of the Anti- 
Saloon in Ohio. 

The temperance reformation has hitherto made headway in its progress, 
like the eagle in its flight, with two pinions: there were the moral suasion and 
the legal suasion wings. Of the two, the legal suasion wing has been most used 
in recent years. It is high time to make a general and thoroughly united effort 
to bring about a general revival of gospel temperance and pledge signing through- 
out the whole country. The Anti-Saloon League has been looking for several 
years for a leader for this important work. 

It was the writer’s privilege and honor to find the leader, as the result of an 
interview with a prosperous farmer named Cleopas Breckenridge, living near 
Springfield, Ill., who met me some months ago at that city and told me the 
following facts: ‘‘When he was a boy ten years of age, he lived where he now 
does, 16 miles northeast of Springfield, where his father tilled the land before 
him. One summer day in 1846 his father came home and announced that 
there would be a temperance meeting the following afternoon at the new log 
schoolhouse a mile and a half distant from,the farm. The family went and the 
people gathered from all that part of Sangamon County. The meeting was 
held in the open air and the people sat upon the logs of wood and boughs of 
trees that were left over. The speaker that day was a young lawyer from the 
county seat, the city of Springfield. He made a very earnest plea for total 
abstinence from the liquor habit and gave some good reasons why every one 
should sign a pledge of abstinence. After he had finished his speech he took a 
paper out of his pocket and said: “I have here a pledge which I have written and 
signed myself and am asking my neighbors, so far as they are willing to do so, to 
sign it with me.” It was passed around and a large number signed it. Then 
Mr. Breckenridge, his face lighting up as he remembered the occurrences of that 
day, said: ‘‘The first thing I knew, the speaker was standing right in front of me. 
As I looked up into his face, he said: ‘Sonny, don’t you want your name on this 
pledge?’ I answered, ‘Yes, sir.’ He said, You know what it means—that you 
are not to drink intoxicating liquor as a beverage.’ I answered, ‘Yes, sir, I 
know what it means.’ He then signed my name upon the pledge, knowing that 
a boy of my age in those days could not write his own name, and then reaching 
down, he laid his hand upon my head, and said, ‘Now, sonny, you keep that 
pledge and it will be the best act of your life.’ 

“The man who spoke that day at the South Fork school house and signed 
my name upon the pledge and laid his hand in blessing upon my head, was 
Abraham Lincoln.’’ The Lincoln pledge is as follows: ‘‘Whereas, the use of 
alcoholic liquors as a beverage is productive of pauperism, degradation and 
crime, and believing it our duty to discourage that which produces more evil 
than good, we therefore pledge ourselves to abstain from the use of intoxicating 
liquors as a beverage.” 

During the past year more than 225,000 persons have enrolled in the Lincoln 
Legion by signing the Lincoln Pledge. Enrolled signers are formed into a very 
simple order by hundreds, thousands, County Divisions ‘and State Divisions. It 
is expected that in each locality at least one annual re-union shall be held, 
preferably upon Lincoln’s birthday to celebrate that important anniversary, 
and honor Lincoln’s memory with a temperance service. ; 
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THE GOTHENBURG SYSTEM. 


ARTHUR SHERWELL.* 


The principle which underlies the entire Company System in Scandinavia is 
the elimination of private profit from the retail sale of spirits. Under this sys- 
tem the rctail sale of spirits is taken out of private hands and placed under 
local public control which may be exercised either directly through a muni- 
cipality or through a philanthropic company acting in association with the 
municipality, but always under conditions laid down by the central govern- 
ment. In Sweden the control is inadequate; in Norway it is complete and 
efficient. 

The removal of the sale from private hands to public control is no mere 
detail of administrative reform. The inevitable antagonism between the 
aspirations of trade to extend itself, and measures whose aim is to discourage 
consumption, has never, in England, been overcome. It is the distinctive and 
peculiar merit of the Gothenburg System that it gets rid of this antagonism, 
and in so doing brings the widest range of both restrictive and constructive 
reforms within reach of easy attainment. 

It is sometimes assumed that the sole merit of the Gothenburg System is 
that it prevents the pushing of sales by the bartender. This is a strangely 
inadequate conception of its scope and working. 

In Gothenburg, the extraordinary reduction in the number of drink shops, 
the shortening in the hours of sale, the raising of the age at which young persons 
can be served, the abolition of sales on credit, of gambling, and of the immoral 
accessories of the public house—the absence, in short, of all pushing or stimu- 
lating of sales, whether by the bartender or by the principals who determine 
the policy of the public house, illustrates how wide is the difference in the con- 
ps of the trade according to whether ‘“‘men run after liquor or it runs after 
them.”’ 


THE FOLLOWING ELEVEN ADVANTAGES ARE CLAIMED FOR THE GOTHENBURG 
SYSTEM. 


1. Alone of all the systems that have been adopted, it secures a divorce between politics 
and the drink traffic. Drink selling once divorced from politics can no longer serve as an instru- 
ment of corruption, and one of the greatest obstacles to social reform is thus overcome. 

2. When no ‘political party is fettered by trade support, and the vested interests now 
associated with it are destroyed, a large body of temperance sentiment is set free, and the way 
made easy for progressive temperance reforms. 

.. A trade universally recognized as dangerous is taken out of the hands of the private 
dealer, who naturally seeks to extend it, and is brought under effective restriction and control. 

4. This restriction, being locally applied under local representative authority, keeps pace 
with the temperance sentiment of the locality. The end sought is the reformation of popular 
habits, and it is reached by a series of evolutionary stages, each of which finds its sanction in advance- 
ing public sentiment. : ’ 

If, as seems clear, prohibition is at present impossible in large towns, the controlling 
system provides what is incomparably the least harmful safety-valve. In Scandinavian towns there 
is no club difficulty, and no driving of the traffic below the surface. : ‘ f tog 

6. The number of licensed houses can be reduced to the lowest limits which public opinion 
will support, while the difficulty that exists under private ownership in singling out any particular 
house to be closed is avoided. ; 

é Sales on credit and all the adventitious attractions of the public house are done away 
with. 

8. Gumbling and all the immoral accessories of the public house are abolished. 

9. By-laws for the regulation of the trade can be readily enforced and quickly adapted to 
the special needs of the locality. : 

10. The controlling system secures for the community the vast monopoly profits which now 
go to those interested in the trade, and makes it possible to use them for the establishment of 
adequate counteracting agencies hs ; / 

. . The system enlists the active codperation of good citizens, and is responsive to an 
enlightened public opinion. 


* ‘*The Temperance Problem and Social Reform. Popular Edition, pp. 153-4. 
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Wages of unskilled laborers have increased during the thirty-eight years 
since 1865, 80 to 90 per cent., a much higher rate than the wages of skilled 
laborers. 

As a temperance measure the System has succeeded so well that in 1898 the 
Bishop and Dean of Gothenburg together with thirty clergymen, petitioned the 
Royal Governor to apply the same restrictions to the sale of beer. 


LOCAL OPTION. 


REV. PURLEY A. BAKER, GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT OF THE AMBRICAN ANTI- 
SALOON LEAGUE, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Local option is prohibition brought down to the level of a workable public 
sentiment. The difference between the local optionist and the extreme pro- 
hibitionist is not in kind but in the size of the political units. Local option 
crystallizes public sentiment in a given community and brings it to bear upon 
the liquor question for immediate results. State-wide prohibition is after all 
but a large kind of local option. 

The principle of local option does not refuse to abolish saloons where it can, 
because it cannot yet abolish them everywhere it would. Itis sometimes argued 
that local option is a compromise with evil. This is not the case. It is pro- 
hibitory to the full extent of the public sentiment existing. 

It is likewise argued that the saloon is an evil demanding the enactment of 
prohibitory laws the same as theft or murder. But persons presenting this 
argument forget that all agree that to steal or murder is wrong, but all do not 
agree that the traffic in intoxicating liquors is wrong. Vast numbers of our 
population, who must be regarded as good citizens because they are thrifty and 
law-abiding, do not believe that the traffic in and use of intoxicating liquors 
are wrong. With these people a long course of education is necessary to bring 
them to a full realization and recognition of the immorality and crime attendant 
upon the traffic in intoxicating liquors. 

There are few better methods of education for accomplishing this work, 
than the advocacy of the local option principle. The agitation leading up to the 
annual or biennial local option elections in the different political units, is of 
immense educational value, and furnishes its advocates frequent and full oppor- 
tunities for the discussion of the prohibition principle. Every municipality, 
township or county that abolishes the saloons is, by the beneficial effects of this 
act, a standing argument for the extension of the principle to the larger political 
units. As the steam in the boiler increases in pressure with the action of the 
engine, so does the public sentiment of the people develop in proportion to the 
frequency of the opportunities of putting it into effective operation. 

The solution of the liquor problem is too great a task to be accomplished 
by any one church or political party. We are coming steadily to recognize the 
necessity of bringing to bear upon it the mobilized public sentiment of all 
churches and all parties. This can be done only by the separation of the ques- 
tion from all other essential public and political issues of government. Such a 
separation allows the church to assume its proper place in the problem of tem- 
perance reform, and furnishes frequent opportunities for the exercises of its 
gifts and graces. 

Again, laws abolishing the liquor traffic are not self-acting. No law is 
operative that has not a public sentiment behind it. 

The merits of local option may be seen most clearly in what has been already 
accomplished, With the exception of three States in the Union, the large and 
increasing territory that is under prohibition has been made so directly by the 
operation of local option laws. Very much more than a majority of the counties 
in the Southern States are under prohibition through local option; and in some 
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of the States, like Tennessee and Georgia, saloon territory is the exception. 
Besides, a large part of the most of the counties that have not abolished saloons 
is under prohibition. What is true in the South is likewise true, although not to 
such an extended degree, in practically all of the Northern States. For example, 
in Ohio, where, because of numerous large cities the liquor interest has been 
deeply entrenched, under the operation of township and municipal local option 
laws more than two-thirds of the territory is under prohibition. Of the 1,371 
townships in the State, over 1,000 of them have no saloon; and of the 763 in- 
corporated villages and cities of the State, 486 have abolished saloons; and the 
no-saloon territory is constantly increasing. This has all been brought about 
through the operation of local option laws. In addition to this, Ohio has a 
District Local Option Law, which, although greatly mutilated by the act of the 
Governor after its passage, has nevertheless made it possible to banish saloons 
from many residential districts in most of our cities. The effort to put these 
local option laws in operation has developed a sustained public sentiment, which 
in most instances compels the enforcement of the law. It has unified and given 
direction to the efforts of the church against the liquor traffic. The operation 
of the law makes possible increased legislation for its application to still larger 
political units. Hence we conclude that local option is the gradual and natural 
approach to the ultimate overthrow of the beverage liquor traffic. 


PROHIBITION. 
JOHN G. WOOLEY. 


The body politic is simply the individual citizen multiplied. It has the 
same weaknesses, temptations, obligations, and potentials. There is no 
qualitative difference between product and multiplicand. The test of a reform 
proposition for the commonwealth, is the trial of it on the common man. 

The solid consensus of the whole drink world, including drinkers, doctors, 
divines, settlement students, rescue workers, the Salvation Army, the American 
Volunteers, the Keeley Institutions, is that personal prohibition is the only 
remedy, and the only safety for the individual. 

If there is any fallacy in applying this result to the study of the collective 
organism, it does not appeartome. The drink problem in a man’s life, speaking 
broadly, is simply a question of his strength to enact and to enforce within 
himself a prohibitory law. 

Experiments in liquor legislation confirm this reasoning. All the foods and 
soft drinks and grains of which such magical effects are predicated, have been 
staples in the average saloon for many years, and a rather intimate knowledge 
of the subject has shown me that very rarely does a barkeeper urge intoxicants 
upon a customer in preference to food, soft drinks, or tobacco. 

As to tables, and comforts of one sort or another, and good order, and 
caution about minors and habituals, they are an old story to every saloonkeeper. 
In short, all the ‘improvements’ proposed for saloons are simply poor imitations 
of regular features of the ‘“‘good’’ saloon, but no ‘“‘good’’ saloon ever cured, or 
helped to cure, a drinker. But, on the other hand, “‘good’’ saloons are the best 
of all recruiting places for the inebriate army, 

Prohibition is the American method of dealing with the drink problem. 
The people have been educated along that line, and no other. The Prohibition 
party, especially, has taught the nation that for forty years; and its faithful work 
is telling now, not, perhaps, upon its own growth, but in an avalanche of general 
prohibition sentiment in all parties and all sections. x f ae 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, the most intelligent, diligent, 
and instructed of reform organizations for the last quarter of a century, is 
unanimous for prohibition, as against the various proposals for regulation, and 
now the Anti-Saloon League forges to the front of the movement with prohi- 
bition for its battle-cry and working theory. Tennessee has marshaled the 
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schoolhouse and the saloon for a finish fight, and almost swept the liquor traffic 
from her borders. Texas is a close second. North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Virginia, not to speak of Maine, Massachusetts, and North Dakota, 
Oregon, and the rest, show inspiring gains. 

No mere local prohibition of the sale of alcoholic beverages will be successful. 
The federal government must ane nullifying the local law, and must exert its 
own proper police power in the District of Columbia, the Colonies and the Terri- 
tories, at least to put the brand of its disfavor on a business that is against good 
morals, good health, good laws, good law-enforcement, good education, and good 
times. 

Meantime over the whole plain of expediency, and the immediate-practi- 
cability argument, the high white mountain-top of truth looks down, admon- 
ishing that the one sure social service, outworking in every direction, and 
resting not at all, day or night, is to ‘‘cease to do evil, and learn to do well’’— 
man, woman, or government. 


THE PUBLIC HOUSE TRUST MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. 
FURNISHED BY EARL GREY. 


The Central Public House Trust Association was formed in August, 1901, 
for the purpose of organizing the Public House Trust movement. 

The object of the movement is to apply the principle of disinterested 
management to licensed houses. 

The movement seeks to safeguard the public by promoting in each county 
a local Trust Company, which shall acquire as many existing licensed houses as 
possible, and wherever the justices decide that a new license is wanted, shall 
demand on public ground, to be given the license with a view to its being managed 
as a trust on behalf of the community. 

The principle underlying the temperance reform at which these trust com- 
panies are aiming is the elimination of the element of personal profit from the 
sale of alcoholic liquors. Accordingly, the dividend payable on the capital 
subscribed is limited to 5 per cent. per annum, and thus the shareholders have 
only a nominal monetary interest in the trade. All surplus profits are handed 
to a council to be applied to objects of public benefit other than those properly 
chargeable to the rates, the provision of counter-attractions to public houses 
being especially kept in view. 

he houses under trust management are conducted as refreshment houses 
rather than as mere drinking bars; food, as well as non-intoxicating drinks, includ- 
ing tea, coffee, and cocoa are as readily served to customers as beer or spirits; 
and the food and drink supplied are of the best quality obtainable. The 
managers are paid a fixed salary. They have no interest whatever in the profits 
arising from the sale of intoxicants, and are, in consequence, under no inducement 
to push this part of the trade. On the other hand, they are encouraged to promote 
the sale of food and non-intoxicants. 

Further, the elimination of the element of private profit in the sale of alco- 
holics places the interest of a manager on the side of law and order, and removes 
the antagonism which at present exists between the interest of the retailer of drink 
and ne public welfare. he 

e assertion of Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell, never yet disput 
the net Sb, realized during the year 1899 by the public Rotees fees) a on 
of the United Kingdom amounted to the huge figure of £19,400,000, shows how 
great a loss the nation has sutained from a licensing system which has allowed 
the high profits resulting from monopoly rights to be diverted from the pockets 
of the community to whom they belong to those of privileged individuals. 
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It has been recently ascertained that between 70 and 80 per cent. of the 
public houses are now in the hands of the big brewery companies; that is to say, 
these companies have either bought the houses outright or have by other means 
obtained a financial hold on the establishment, so that the house is ‘‘tied”’ to the 
brewery. The first object of this ‘‘tie,” and its first consequence, is the condition 
that all liquors shall be bought from the brewery. 

The following are extracts from the instructions drawn up by the People’s 
Refreshment House Association for the use of their managers and adopted by 
the various Public House Trust Companies. 

The manager placed in charge of a public house belonging to the association 
must bear in mind that he has been appointed by the Council to conduct the 
management on certain fixed principles. 

These principles are: 


1. That the general arrangement and management of the house shall be on the lines of a 
house of refreshment, instead of a mere drinking bar. | y 

That food and a good variety of non-intoxicant drinks shall be as easily accessible to 
customers as beer and spirits. E 

That the licensing laws enacted by Parliament for the regulation of public houses, and 
the promotion of temperance, shall be most strictly carried out in every particular. 

That the holder of a license is in a sense a servant of the public, and that he must study 
the comfort, well-being, and health of his customers; that his house must therefore be scrupulously 
clean, and that the rooms most used by the public must be comfortably arranged, well warmed in 
winter, and well ventilated. 


The tariff of prices is to be placed conspicuously in the bar, taproom, and 
parlor, and the prices thereon advertised must not be departed from. 

Intoxicants are not to be exposed with a view to attract customers, but 
every means is to be taken on the other hand to expose food and non-alcoholic 
drinks, so as to encourage their consumption. 

The number of Public House Trust Companies formed and registered at the 
end of September, 1904, was: 


34 for England 
1 for Wales 
17 for Scotland 
1 for Ireland 


In addition to these registered companies with a total subscribed capital of 
over £300,000, committees have been i Hapa in those parts of the United 
Kingdom which are not yet provided with trust companies for the purpose of 
promoting their formation. 

The number of licensed houses secured for trust management during the 
year 1903 was 48, or an average of nearly one new license per week. The total 
number of licenses under trust management at the end of September, 1904, was 
144. 

Further, the promises of landowners to hand over to the trust companies of 
their respective counties the licensed houses on their estates, on the expiration 
of current leases, warrant the anticipation that the number of licensed houses 
that will come under trust management from this source alone will in the near 
future more than double the number of those already secured. J 

In various parts of Great Britain, in Ontario, Manitoba, South Australia, 
New Zealand, Tasmania, Mauritius, Natal, and the Transvaal, active agencies 
are at work forming a public opinion in favor of applying trust principles to the 
management of monopoly houses. ’ - 

From individual reports all looking one way, we can only give the following: 

In their annual report for 1903, the Executive Council of the People’s Re- 
freshment House Association stated: 
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‘The Waterman’s Arms,’ Bankside, Southwark (the first ‘Trust’ house in London), was 
opened for business, after rebuilding, on January 14, 1904. Situated in a working class district, it 
now does a busy trade in cheap breakfasts, dinners and teas. At the bar in the workmen’s dining- 
hall about eight gallons of tea and coffee are sold by 10 a.m. each day. There is a saloon dining- 
room on the first floor, in which luncheons and teas are provided at a moderate price. The takings 
for food and temperance drinks are frequently larger than the sales at the bar, though under the 
previous tenant practically nothing was sold but beer and spirits. ; 

It is to be noted that the takings for alcoholics in 1903 were about £420 less than in 1902 at 
the houses managed throughout the two years, and that the years 1902 and 1901 had already 
shown a decrease of nearly £500 as compared with 1900. On the other hand, every facility is given 
for the supply of tea, coffee, etc., and there has been a steady demand for bowls of cheap soup at 
several of our country inns. 


THE SOUTH CAROLINA DISPENSARY. 
W. O. TATUM, COMMISSIONER STATE DISPENSARY. 


It has been said that the wisest legislation consists of compromises. If 
so, the dispensary system is wise legislation, because it is a compromise between 
two conflicting remedies. What was intended to be a decisive battle between 
these two remedies was fought in this State in 1892. In that year the license 
system was in vogue in most of the counties of this State. In some few the 
liquor traffic was prohibited. It was sought to extend this prohibition to the 
entire State. The Democracy carries all elections in this State and its nomina- 
tions are made primary elections. In 1892 the Prohibitionists were strong 
enough in South Carolina to force the State Democratic Executive Committee 
to provide special boxes in the primary held that year in which the Democratic 
voters could express a preference between license and prohibition. There were 
more votes for prohibition than for license, but the number of those who voted 
for prohibition was exceeded by the number of those who did not vote at all, 
thereby showing that neither solution was satisfactory to them. 

B. R. Tillman, now United States Senator, was at that time governor of 
South Carolina. When the legislature met in the winter of 1892 a prohibition 
bill was introduced and its passage was urged on the ground that a majority 
had voted in the primary in favor of prohibition. All test votes showed that 
it had a majority in the legislature and would pass. While Mr. Tillman is by 
habit practically a teetotaler, he was opposed to the enactment of a prohibition 
statute for South Carolina, as he believed that it would aggravate rather than 
relieve the evils it was aimed at. His judgment was that no law can be enforced 
which is not believed in and supported by a majority of the people who must, 
live under it. While a majority of those who voted had voted for prohibition 
those who had so voted were not much more than a third of the white voters 
of the State. In this dilemma, it was brought to his attention that the city of 
Athens, Ga., conducted a municipal dispensary for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors. He studied the Athens idea with the result that he broadened it out 
to fit a whole State. The prohibition bill before the legislature was amended 
at his instance so that it became the dispensary law. Six months were given 
those in the liquor business in this State in which to dispose of their stocks, and 
the dispensary law went into effect on July 1, 1893. 

It was an innovation, and met the usual fate of innovations, no matter how 
pregnant with promised benefit. It was fought with relentless fury. The ablest 
lawyers in the State were retained to fight it in the courts. Legal attack after 
legal attack was aimed at the dispensary law, to have the courts set it aside as 
unconstitutional. These fights were carried through all the courts, even the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The dispensary withstood all these fights 
and now it is res adjudicata that the State has the right to sell liquor as an 
exercise of its police power. This principle has been affirmed by the highest 
legal tribunal of the land. 
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But it was not only in the courts that the dispensary law was fought. It 
had to meet political attacks no less fierce. The fire came from the two extremes 
which the dispensary sought to compromise. The liquor dealers did not relish 
being driven out of their profitable business. They and their friends sought to 
put out of office those who favored the dispensary law. They were too shrewd 
to make a direct fight. Until the dispensary law had a chance to prove its 
benefits by its operation, it was bitterly attacked by the prohibitionists. The 
element in favor of liquor selling by individuals backed the political fights of 
the prohibitionists, believing that if a prohibition law were enacted, its operation 
would be so unsatisfactory that the State would return to the license system of 
regulating the sale of liquor. The experience of some other States gave ground 
for this hope. 

But the dispensary was as successful in meeting this fight as it had been in 
withstanding the legal attacks. It has now been in operation nearly eleven 
years and has more than fulfilled the hopes of those who devised the experiment. 

t is no longer an experiment. Its practical results have been so satisfactory 
as to leave the opposition practically without argument. Among its stoutest 
champions to-day are many prohibitionists who were once its deadliest enemies. 
So great a majority of the people of South Carolina now favor the dispensary 
law that it is to all intents and purposes as fixed on the statute books as the law 
against murder. 

I have prepared a comparison which I think you will find instructive. 
Maine and Kansas have prohibition laws. Massachusetts tried prohibition and 
then gave it up in favor of what is generally regarded as the best law for license 
regulation of the liquor traffic. It is a local option law, with a license fee of not 
less than $1,000. The number of licenses that can be issued is limited to one 
to one thousand inhabitants, except in Boston, where the limit is one to five 
hundred. 4 

In the comparison I make, the figures of population are from the United 
States census of 1900, while the revenue figures are from the last report of the 
United States commissioner of internal revenue, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1903. 

In Maine, with a population of 694,466, there were 958 retail liquor dealers, 
14 wholesale liquor dealers, 408 retail dealers in malt liquors, and 37 wholesale 
dealers in malt liquors. 

In Kansas, with a population of 1,470,495, there were 2,822 retail liquor 
dealers, 22 wholesale liquor dealers, 303 retail dealers in malt liquors, and 107 
wholesale dealers in malt liquors. 

In Massachusetts, with a population of 2,805,346, there were 4,898 retail 
liquor dealers, 215 wholesale liquor dealers, 194 retail dealers in malt liquors and 
402 wholesale dealers in malt liquors. 

In South Carolina, with a population of 1,340,316, there were 490 retail 
liquor dealers, 3 wholesale liquor dealers, 44 retail dealers in malt liquors and 10 
wholesale dealers in malt liquors. In South Carolina 113 of the retail liquor 
dealers, 2 of the wholesale liquor dealers, 33 of the retail malt liquor dealers and 
all of the wholesale dealers in malt liquors were State officials, selling according 
to law. ‘The others were illicit dealers. 

To make the comparison more instructive, it must be remembered that the 
percentage of negroes who drink is greater than that of whites. The percentage 
of illiteracy among the negroes is also greater. The records of the criminal 
courts of South Carolina show that the negroes have much less regard for the 
laws of the land than the whites. 

South Carolina has 782,321 negroes, while the total of the other three States 
cited is but 85,296, as follows: Kansas, 52,003; Maine, 1,319; Massachusetts, 
31,974. 

Prohibition Kansas, with 130,000 more population than South Carolina and 
less§than one-fifteenth as many negroes, had nearly six times as many retail 
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liquor dealers, more than seven times as many wholesale liquor dealers, about 
seven times as many retail dealers in malt liquors and nearly eleven times as 
many wholesale dealers in malt liquors. t 

Prohibition Maine, with about half the population of South Carolina and 
practically no negroes, had about twice as many retail liquor dealers, five times 
as many wholesale liquor dealers, nearly ten times as many retail dealers in 
malt liquors and nearly four times as many wholesale dealers in malt liquors. 

In the face of these official figures, how can it longer be contended that 
prohibition prohibits? The test of practical reuslts is all in favor of the dis- 
pensary. : 

Te Goeth Carolina liquor can only be sold between sunrise and sunset. This 
eliminates night drinking. It can only be sold in sealed packages of not less 
than a half pint nor more than 4{ gallons, and cannot be drunk on the premises 
wheresold. This goes a long way toward abolishing the treating system, which 
is generally regarded as one of the very worst features of the liquor business in 
licensed States, and is principally responsible for over-indulgence in alcoholic 
beverages. Thereisnocredit. Cash must be paid for the liquid. Consequently 
the workingman’s wages are not dissipated by credit drinking at a saloon before 
payday comes. Liquor cannot be sold to drunkards or minors. License laws 
ordinarily have such a restriction, but it is usually inoperative because it clashes 
with the selfish interest of the licensed liquor seller. In South Carolina it 
operates because increase of sales does not mean more profits to the salaried 
officer who conducts the sale of liquor. There is no inducement to drink liquor, 
no gilded bars and comfortable loafing places where intoxicating beverages are 
sold. All the tinsel is torn away and a man buys liquor as he goes into a grocery 
store to buy bottled pickles or catsup to carry home for use. The consequence 
is that even those who had formed the habit of drinking before the dispensary 
law was passed drink much less than they did when the bars were in operation, 
and the rising generations have no temptation to acquire the liquor-drinking 
peree: Sobriety steadily increases with the length of operation of the dispensary 
aw. 

Aside from its other good features, the dispensary law has especially com- 
mended itself to the women of the cities of South Carolina because it has done 
away with the saloons and their attendant crowd of loafers, who stood around 
the front doors and ogled women as they passed by. This is probably the first 
feature of the good work of the dispensary law to attract the attention of 
visitors from other States, especially women visitors. They never fail to com- 
ment upon it and praise the dispensary system. 


SWITZERLAND AND RUSSIA. 


In 1895 Russia, by way of experiment, established a Government spirit 
monopoly. In 1896 it became the common law of the Empire. Of its results 
the Report of the Russian Minister of Finance, January 31, 1899, says: ‘‘The 
Governors of the provinces where the new system is in force and the accounts 
communicated to the Minister of Finance, by the highest ecclesiastical authori- 
ties, by the officials of the nobility, by the Zemstvos, and by the munici- 
palities are almost unanimous in bearing evidence to the salutary effects of the 
reform. The better quality of the brandy, the considerable reduction in the 
number of places of sale, the establishment of uniform prices strictly propor- 
tionate to the quantity sold, the impossibility of securing alcoholic drinks except 
for ready money—all these advantages and others which are brought about 
by the modification and sale of spirits under the care of the State, have already 
practically demonstrated their happy influence. Drunkenness has perceptibly 
diminished, debauchery, with its inevitable consequences, has given place to a 
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more regular (controlled?) use of alcohol; offences and crimes have become 
rarer.’ The report also speaks of the fiscal returns to the Government as 
favorable. 

Switzerland established a Federal Alcohol Monopoly in 1887, but it applied 
only to the importation, manufacture, and wholesale distribution of spirits. 
It does not affect the retail trade. 

See Bibliography, ‘“Temperance.”’ 


THE SUBWAY TAVERN. 


JOSEPH JONSON, JR., PRESIDENT SUBWAY TAVERN CO. 


When one enters the Subway Tavern he sees first a double soda fount of 
handsome design, where every popular temperance drink is served. A man is 
not tempted right off to choose an alcoholic drink, because there is none to be 
bought at this counter. 

The barroom itself is like any other saloon—perhaps we shall make it in 
time less like other saloons But if it had been very unlike other saloons, 
drinking men would not have visited us at all, and as a substitute for a saloon 
we would have failed. 

In the basement is a dining-room, where a midday dinner of five courses is 
served for a quarter. It is very good and is well patronized. It may be too 
good for the money. This we shall have also to decide later. At other hours 
the dining-room affords a good lounging-room, where men may sit and drink, 
instead of following the American habit of gulping and running. 

The Subway Tavern isa saloon. It claims to be a better place for the poor 
man to come to than most of the others. The whiskey is the worst thing he gets 
in the Tavern. The management is not grasping for his wages. He does not 
meet prostitutes here, nor young persons of either sex. He sees no lewdness in 
pictures or elsewhere. His companionship is cleaner. Now, will not our 
enemies admit weare doing just a little? Wedo not claim to be doing miracles 
with men. 

But we do urge that it is an absurdity to build a substitute for a saloon 
where drinking men will not go. Even a substitute for coffee must be drunk, 
and it must be in a cup and it must be like coffee. A substitute for a saloon 
where every visitor is already a teetotaler is no substitute at all. Itis something 
else. It does not touch the drinking man, however good a thing it may be. 

In the manner of handling drinking persons, and this is the main point, I 
hope we follow much the same plan as Earl Grey. We, of course, close on the 
legal hours. In fact, we close earlier than 1 o’clock almost every night. We 
do not serve to intoxicated persons or to minors. We have no back room for 
women. Women with escorts or in parties, provided they are orderly, may be 
served in the dining-room. 

How do we know when not to servea man? Weuse ourcommon sense. A 
more delicate question is to know when to stop the visits of the steady patron 
who is hurting himself and his family. We have ejected hundreds of drunken 
men, chiefly wanderers from the Bowery, who thought the much heralded 
‘‘bishop’s inn” something of a joke. ; : ; 

We have given the diplomatic cold shoulder to the steady inebriate. But it 
must be understood that this man will go elsewhere if you do not let him drink 
inthe Tavern. Therefore, we talk to him, not like a moralist, but as one friend 
would to another. 5 

In some respects the visit of Bishop Potter was unfortunate, because it has 
evoked, apparently, to me, about all the bigotry there was left in the churches, 
and has made a lot of unthinking persons look upon the Subway Tavern as a 
religious, instead of a sociological experiment. It would be an impertinence for 
me to defend Bishop Potter, who is so amply able to defend himself. But I 
cannot help suggesting to the preachers who have described the imps of darkness 
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as dancing with delight at the opening of the Subway Tavern, that they withhold _ 
their judgment until the experiment is done. Most of them have utterly failed 
to get hold of the drinking man and apply the ineffable teachings of Christ to 
him. In the churches, where preaching is the chief business, may I ask what 
agencies, practical agencies, have they at work to cure the drinking evil? How 
many drunkards have set foot in their churches, or in their studies, much less in 
their pews? How many drinking men have these orators taken by the hand? 
You can’t fight a*man*without striking him. You can’t fight a vice without 
coming into contact with it. You can’t even love a man without knowing him? 
How is the long-range shooting of pulpit orators going to reach the fellow in front 
of the bar? ; 

Does it ever occur to these gentlemen to let the people who are right up 
against the drinking man have their day? Let them at least not say that we 
have failed before we have tried. 


MODEL DWELLINGS. 


The first ‘‘model’’ dwelling in New York City was erected in 1855 by ‘“‘The 
Workmen’s Home Association,’ organized by the Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor. It soon became one of the worst tenements in New 
York. In 1877 Mr. Alfred T. White, of Brooklyn, moved by English examples, 
built his ‘“Home Buildings,’’ which were a success socially and financially, 
earning 74 per cent. the first year. An Improved Dwellings Association was 
formed in 1879 and erected an excellent group of buildings on First Avenue in 
Manhattan, still in good condition and having earned 5 per cent. each year. 
In 1896 the City and Suburban Homes Company was formed, under the leader- 
ship of Dr. E.R. L. Gould, which has erected two groups of buildings. Various 
commissions have been formed, culminating in the Tenement House Commis- 
sion of 1900, and the passage of the Tenement House Law of 1901, so that 
“New York is teaching her sister cities by her old tenements how not to build 
and by her new how to build.” 

In England and on the Continent of Europe much more has been done. 
The Eighth Special Report of the United States Commission of Labor, by 
Dr, E, R. L. Gould, on the ‘Housing of the Working People,’ describes 115 
enterprises of this kind. The general plan of these is that of acentral courtyard, 
around which the buildings are grouped with two and three-room flats, eve 
room opening on the outer air. The best-known of these enterprises, thoug 
only one among many in London, is that of the Peabody Fund. George Pea- 
body in 1862 gave £150,000, and later increased it to £500,000 for erecting 
sanitary homes for the London poor, Under the management of the trustees 
this was used simply as capital, and more has been added, till the fund in 1893 
was $5,406,238. 

There are numerous other such enterprises in London—some 600 ‘‘model”’ 
tenements a all, though not all of them are model. Many of them are simply 
commercial. 


MUNICIPAL DWELLINGS. 


reals Be undertakings are mainly confined to Great Britain. In 1866 
Glasgow redeemed a tract of 86 acres and at large expense built new streets and 
houses, which it rents and has thus gained a revenue, slowly paying off the total 
cost, providing better homes and giving the city a valuable property. Liver- 
pool by 1903 had erected 1,013 tenements; 66 one-apartment houses, 668 two- 
apartment houses, 227 three-apartment houses, 52 four-apartment houses, with 
13 shops; 519 more tenements were under construction last year. Rents in 
these vary from 2s. to 5s. 6d. per week. London, in 1875-79, bought 42 acres 
and sold them to workingmen at a net loss of over $5,000,000. Between 1890 
and 1900 she spent nearly $4,000,000 in these ways. But the trouble with these 
plans was that they rehoused fewer people than they displaced. The London 
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efforts between 1890 and 1900 displaced about 15,000 and rehoused scarcely 
10,000. The plan, therefore, has been developed of buying land outside of the 
city. Much the largest of these and the largest plan of this sort ever under- 


taken by any city, is the Tottenham scheme. Here, about six miles from 


London, the city has bought 225 acres, where there are to be 5,779 cottages or 
tenements over shops capable of housing 42,500 persons. Each cottage is to 
have its own garden; shaded roads 50 feet wide are to be opened; the river 


-Mosselle flowing through it, is to have public gardens on its banks; a public 


library will be opened and in many ways it will be made a model town with easy 
and cheap access to London. 


RESCUE WORK. 
ORRIN B. BOOTH, FIELD SUPT. FLORENCE CRITTENTON RESCUE LEAGUE. 


Only within the past thirty years has rescue work assumed a position among 
religious movements at all worthy a cause of such importance. The social evil 
has grown steadily more and more alarming during the last twenty-five years, 
threatening dire disaster unless checked through religious and educational means; 
and coupled with other vices—the liquor curse, the cigarette mania, the opium 
slavery,and other enthralling appetites and habits—presents a problem which 
may well arouse the serious consideration and demand aggressive effort of the 
minister, the sociologist, the teacher and the parent. Girls by the thousands— 
60,000 annually in this country, it is estimated—are entering lives of shame, or 
at least falling from virtue; while the seducers and patrons of erring and lost 
girls aggregate probably more than ten times that number. The church, the 
state, the homehas nomore important problem confronting it than the social 
evil. The apathy and neglect of parents regarding the enlightenment of children 
on matters of vital importance; the toleration and encouragement of, and even 
participation in, profits resulting from the traffic in girls on the part of officials 
sworn to suppress disorderly places, and the lack of a wholesome and outspoken 
public sentiment against the existence of evil conditions, make the solution of 
the question exceedingly difficult. 

Several forms of work exist looking toward the rescue and upbuilding of the 
outcast and unfortunate, including rescue homes, industrial enterprises, rescue 
missions, colonization schemes, etc., etc. Probably, however, the large majority 
of the outcast class will necessarily be reached by personal visitation, and 
dealing with them in the circumstances and conditions in which they are found; 
1. é., they must be sought after in evil places, on the streets, in the cheap lodging 
houses, in the prisons, or wherever they resort. Of course, the latter work is 
incomplete mre lacking largely in practical help without the institutional side; 
but the institutional side alone will reach a proportionately small number— 
mostly those who voluntarily come to the institution for aid. : 

The great McAuley Water Street Mission has attracted world-wide attention 
by its successful work among the outcast, many hundreds of men having found, 
through its efforts, an avenue back into a good life. Details of its work may 
be obtained by application to 316 Water Street, New York City. we 

Twenty-two years ago, April, 1883, the Florence Crittenton Mission was 
established under interesting circumstances. Mr. Charles N. Crittenton, a 
wealthy druggist of New York City, had lost his daughter, Florence, through 
death. The strong man’s heart was broken. He rebelled and was bitter 
against God for seven months. Then, through a verse of Scripture which came 
to his mind on the ‘“‘L”’ road in New York, a change came in his life. Shortly 
after this he was invited to accompany a missionary into the slums. They 
went from one evil place to another, finally entering a room where were two 
erring girls. Mr. Crittenton told them of his affliction and leading into a differ- 
ent life. Upon leaving, the girls being in tears, Mr. Crittenton extended his 
hand to one named Nellie, saying: ‘‘Good-bye; God bless you; ‘go, and sin no 
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more.’’’ This Scripture verse came back to Mr. Crittenton with great force. 
“Go, and sin no more!’’ Where will they go? No doors are open to them, 
excepting such as have been swinging in and out all these years. Later, there 
came to him the determination: ‘‘There shall be a place where girls such as 
these may find a haven of refuge and a way back into a good life.” As a result of 
this night trip, there was opened the first Florence Crittenton Mission, at 29 
(now 21-23) Bleecker Street, New York City. To-day there exist about sixty 
of these Homes for girls in the Crittenton chain, and about 4,000 girls annually 
are helped through these agencies, a goodly percentage of whom, according to 
Mr. Crittenton, are permanently reclaimed. The National Florence Crittenton 
Mission is nationally incorporated, and is the only organization of its kind which 
has received anational charter. The headquarters are at 218 Third Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., where further particulars regarding the movement may be 
obtained. Mr. Crittenton not only devotes his entire time to evangelistic and 
rescue work, travelling in his private car ‘‘Good News,” but places a large in- 
come at the disposal of the national organizations. A monthly magazine is 
published in the interest of the general work. 

The Door of Hope, organized a number of years ago by Mrs. E. M. Whitte- 
more, of New York, has done great service to erring womanhood. The original 
Home has recently removed to Tappan, N. Y., where it has a large tract of land. 
Mrs. Whittemore is a woman of wonderful faith and charming personality. Over 
sixty of these Homes now exist in various parts of the country. 

The Salvation Army, The Volunteers, the various rescue missions, the 
rescue homes, a Reading Room for Girls in Chinatown, New York (63 Bayard 
Street), and other agencies are doing noble service in this long neglected field. 
Recently the Methodist churches of New York City established a rescue mission 
on the Bowery. 

Definite and aggressive rescue and preventive work along special lines and 
under improved methods is a crying need of the hour, especially when we con- 
sider the terrible nerve-shattering, brain-racking, body-and-soul destroying 
practices which, imported from a foreign land, are beginning to sap the founda- 
tions of American life, and already have brought to physical, mental, moral and 
spiritual ruin numbers of our sons and daughters. The enormity of the situation 
is but little realized except by those who have been placed in a position to know 
the evils which exist. 

May educators, ministers, philanthropists, parents be aroused not only to 
the dangers confronting our young people, but to the necessity of reclaiming 
those who have gone down because of unfortunate heredity, evil environments, 
or that greatest of all causes for the downfall of the young—lack of proper in- 
formation regarding the mysteries of life, accompanied by an intelligent warning 
concerning the pitfalls and snares which await unwary feet. 

Akron, Ohio, 


CHILD SAVING. 


BY C. LORING BRACE, SECRETARY OF THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY, 


The principles laid down by the late Charles L. Brace, at first criticised 
and contested, are to-day accepted as the foundation of the child saving societies 
of the United States and Canada. These principles may be stated as follows :— 

1. Avoid breaking up the family, the unit of society, and try to uplift the 
parents through the children. This can best be done through the medium of 
the day and evening industrial school, where the children receive not only an 
elementary education of mind and hand, but also a moral uplift, an appreciation 
of the importance of regularity and the value of work and a knowledge of a 
higher standard of living. Many are the devices of the teachers to make these 
schools interesting to the children they are trying to benefit—mothers’ meetings, 
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which are eagerly attended by the women, not only for recreation, but for the 
opportunity offered to obtain lessons in needle work and cooking; ice cream 
treats and jollifications at holiday times for the mothers as well as the children; 
hot dinners to all children who require them; sympathy and material assistance 
to the parents at times of sickness or adversity; friendly visits by the teachers 
to the homes of the children, and finally the use of the school buildings in the 
evenings as clubrooms or for instruction in cooking, dressmaking, millinery, 
carpentry, basket weaving and cobbling, and occasionally for dancing, thus 
continuing the good influence among the children as they grow older. 

To-day there are hundreds of so-called incorrigible truants from the public 
schools attending our industrial schools, and while their work is crude and their 
behavior often bad, the teachers put up with it patiently, realizing that this is 
the one last chance to wean the boys from their vagrant street life. If they 
can be induced to attend school for a year, it is found that as a rule they settle 
down to some degree of regularity and acquire pride in skillful workmanship. 
They are then encouraged to seek work in factories and work-shops where their 
manual dexterity, such as it is, gives them an advantage in wages over other 
boys, and they settle down to become useful workmen. This is truly a victory, 
and it is the recollection of many such victories which encourages our teachers 
to endure the aggravations and bad manners they must submit to in order to 
reach these wild lads. 

Nor is it always necessary to remove the crippled and mentally defective 
children from their parents’ care. In four of our schools, day classes for these 
little crippled ones have been established. They are brought to and from 
school in wagonettes, and surrounded with loving care and a wise training. 
Only the workers know the happiness these classes bring to the little unfor- 
tunates, especially when they find that they are learning to be useful at home. 
For the older ones we have opened trade classes—dressmaking for the girls and 
brushmaking for the bovs. ‘The patrons of these schools have formed commit- 
tees to care for the children as their ailments and needs make necessary. These 
committees supply the extra nourishment, the special orthopedic apparatus, 
the wheel-chairs, the games and pleasures, the nurses who have professional 
oversight of their malformations, taking them when necessary to hospitals or 
visiting their homes to confer with parents. Besides all this there are attendants 
to carry the children up and down the tenement-house stairs and the expense 
of maintaining six wagonettes to bring them to and from school. 

A yet sadder problem is the need of the mentally deficient. For many 
there is no help except to send them to the institutions for the feeble-minded. 
But for the children who are only mentally backward especial effort is made in 
the hope that better nourishment and more judicious and patient teaching may 
bring them up to normal intelligence. During the year we have established 
classes for these in our East Side and Rhinelander schools under trained teachers. 
A marked improvement in the children is noted. In our city there should be 
many classes for these backward children. Even if in the end they must be 
segregated in institutions for the feeble-minded, in the meantime the day 
schools cost the community only one-fifth as much for each child as an institu- 
tion, and the children have the happiness of a useful and pleasant occupation 
and of living with their parents. Many a poor mother has tanked the teachers 
with tears of gratitude for their care and training of these backward children. 
Not only were the mothers hopeful of future development, but the dread of 
immediate separation was removed. 

2. When children must be taken from their parents in order to rescue them 
from cruelty or evil surroundings, it should be done through the regular judicial 
process of a Children’s Court, and they should be placed in charge of a philan- 
thropic or religious society temporarily and boarded in the country or in an 
institution arranged on the cottage plan, to be as nearly like family life as 
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possible. Incorrigible or wayward children who must be taken in charg 
State for discipline and training should be cared for in other institutio 
arranged on the cottage or family plan. But it should be borne in mind 
only when the probation officer fails in improving the home conditions sh 
the children be removed. In most cases they should be sent home on probati 
and they should attend day schools of the same character as our indust 
schools. Situations at wages should be found for the older, and a careful, 
judicious, fatherly probation officer should be appointed to each fifty children, 
to guide them, advise them, see to it that parents or relatives or guardians 
treat them properly, under penalty of the law, and he should watch over the 
children until they are eighteen, with power to arrest and punish them if 
necessary. In this way, the boys and girls will become part of society in the 
natural way and will have a powerful friend to guide them. The cost of salary 
and expenses of the probation agents is but a fourth of the cost of the present 
plan of institutional maintenance. 

3. When it is finally decided by the court that children must be perma- 
nently removed from parents or relatives, they, together with all orphans and 
abandoned children, should be placed out in good family homes. This is the 
most satisfactory work of benevolence in the whole field of child saving. It is 
economical, for the reason that the foster-parents cheerfully bear most of the 
expense. It is strikingly, one might say dramatically, successful in results, for 
the orphan or abandoned child with an outlook of misery and possibly crime 
before him is suddenly transplanted from the worst environment to the best— 
from the atmosphere of the streets to the bracing air of the farm, unhampered, 
and he has before him the unlimited career of a country-born American citizen. 

Satisfactory as this work has proved, it must be remembered that careless- 
ness or want of knowledge of the conditions among the people among whom 
these helpless children are placed may bring about evils greater than any they 
suffered under in their native environment. Such mistakes would be rare if all 
persons engaged in this work were as careful as the Children’s Aid Society in 
studying the community before placing any children among them. The welfare 
of the children after being placed in good family homes is carefully looked after 
by experienced visitors, and a systematic correspondence conducted. 

For the unruly also we have found this method successful. Many and 
many a parent has brought us his boy with a tragic story of disobedience, of 
evil gang influence and of petty crime with worse in prospect. For these all 
that is needed in most cases is the busy, cheerful life of a stock farm, with some 
especial responsibility in the matter of rearing a colt or a calf. As a rule, the 
boy who in the city was driven by his superabundant energy into conflict with 
authority, will in the country becomea leading citizen. Such, indeed, was the ca- 
reer of our former ward, the present Governor of Alaska, the Hon. John G. Brady. 

Since the founding of the Children’s Aid Society in 1853, it has rescued and 
placed in family homes 23,528 orphans or abandoned children, provided situa- 
tions at wages in the country for 25,527 older boys and girls, restored 5,857 
runaway children to parents. Of those placed in family homes in the west 
the vast majority have become farmers or farmers’ wives. Of the others we 
know of the following noteworthy careers :— 
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er one thousand entered the Army and Navy. 
om careful analysis of the records of all the children it is estimated that 
ent. are doing well, 8 per cent. were returned to New York, 2 per cent. 
C os one-quarter of one per cent. committed petty crimes and were arrested, 
d 2? per cent. left their homes and disappeared. 
4, Important as Children’s Courts and probation officers are proved to be 
in the effort to keep those guilty of first offences out of the evil associations of 
prison, it is undoubtedly far more important to prevent crime, and it was for this 
object that the lodging-houses for homeless boys and girls were established by 
the Children’s Aid Society. These are comfortable and homelike shelters and 
every effort is made to attract to them the wandering element from the Bowery 
and Printing House Square, and thus come to know the boys and girls and 
ascertain the cause of their homelessness, and, if possible, bring them to a better 
mode of life. We obtain a hold upon the semi-vagrant boys, the boys who hang 
about the cheap pool rooms and low resorts and who spend their earnings in 
dissipation, and when penniless, sleep in hallways and on steam gratings. It 
is our experience that when these vagrants can be attracted to the lodging-house 
it is often possible to wean them from their thriftless ways. Many are runa- 
ways, and the Superintendent soon discovers who have homes, notifies the 
parents and induces the boys to return to them. Hundreds of others who have 
no homes are induced to visit the Farm School, and all are encouraged to seek 
regular employment. 

During the year 5,173 boys and girls were sheltered in these lodging-houses, 
and itis an interesting fact that although a large proportion of them have 
been inmates of institutions and many are lacking in stamina and moral sense, 
yet of this great number only twelve were arrested during the year. It isa proof 
that no homeless boy need steal or beg in order to live. In fact it would seem 
oe a homeless boy in New York is under better guardianship than the tenement 

oy. 


THE GREAT JUNIOR REPUBLIC. 
BY ESTHER B. GEORGE. 


The George Junior Republic was founded July 10, 1895, by William R. 
George, at that time a young business man in New York City. 

The Junior Republic is located at Freeville, Tompkins Co., N. Y. Its 
object is to instil habits of thrift and obedience to law, of self-reliance, self- 
control, good citizenship, and religion in its broadest sense into the lives of boys 
and girls from fourteen to twenty-one years of age, whose natural tendencies 
and environments would lead them into viciousness. In addition, some who 
have not bad inclinations have become members of the little community to 
their great advantage. ; ‘ 

Although the system is universally regarded as being unique on account of 
its wide divergence from the customary systems of training, it is, nevertheless, 
a maryellously simple method. In point of fact it is no more nor less than any 
little village in the State of New York. The young people buy and sell, have 
little or much according to their earnings, live in either homes or hotels, live 
under and enforce the laws of New York State, plus a few special ones of their 
own, have their own system of civil and criminal courts, a jail, police, bank, 
store, school, shops, paper, church, etc., etc., just the same as in the big republic, 
the only essential difference between their village and any other in the township 
is the fact the inhabitants thereof become voting citizens at the age of fourteen 
instead of twenty-one. 

The association owns or controls at the present a little over 300 acres of 
land, with about thirty buildings. 
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At the present time there is a total population, including helpers of about 
- 160 people. Two citizens have already come from abroad. The citizens in 
- general come from all parts of the United States. Many more citizens could be 
_. “taken providing the Board of Trustees had greater accommodations. The 
work is supported by voluntary subscription, payment for board in certain 
cases, and sales of mission furniture, chocolate and ginger wafers, and some 
other things produced by the citizens. } ; 
“Republics” have been established in Maryland and Pennsylvania, and 
another is about to be established at Litchfield, Conn. Over three hundred 
graduates are making their way in the world; several are in leading colleges at 
the present time, and but comparatively few of all the ex-citizens have proved a 
disappointment to their friends. 


THE SERVANT GIRL QUESTION. 


AN INTERNATIONAL PROBLEM—A GERMAN VIEW TRANSLATED FROM KURSCHNER’S 
“JAHRBUCH,” 1902. 


The social and economic independence of the lower classes has grown greatly 
in the last fifty years. The old slave or feudal relation between employer and 
employee has disappeared, but with its disappearance new problems have 
arisen, and these are essentially the same in all civilized countries. The servant 
girl question is international. On every hand the charge of bad servants and of 
inability to obtain servants is met by the countercharge of unfeeling employers 
and of preference for other forms of industry. Only by the coéperative action 
of employers and employees can the problem be solved. 

In Germany, in the last twenty years, the wages of female servants have 
doubled and trebled. Servant girls are beginning to assert equal rights 
with their employers and to demand fine clothes, amusements, and advan- 
tages. Many young girls infinitely prefer low wages with free evenings in some 
other form of industry to high wages but no freedom in domestic service. 
Mistresses can only in part better this by furnishing servants with cheerful, 
healthy rooms, instead of dark, stuffy corners as sleeping places, and by being 
on more friendly terms with their servants, calling out more willing service. 

In England, with its bigmansions and pretentious housekeeping, there is 
much more division of labor. Each servant has a special duty to perform 
punctually and thoroughly. In such cases everything runs smoothly. In the 
lower classes, however, conditions are as bad as in other countries. Wages 
are from $100 to $150 per year. The food is the same among such classes for 
maid and mistress, and yet discontent reigns on both sides. 

In France, the servant question is perhaps sadder than in any other country. 
Few Parisian girls go into service. The servant girls, are mainly girls from the 
country, brought, young and innocent, thrown into a vortex of vice and dissi- 
pation, mingling with people of allages and of both sexes. The result is in very 
many instances moral downfall, and in most cases with no redress. The code 
Napoleon forbids inquiry into paternity. The morals of French servants are in 
other ways thelowest. Commissions or the keeping by the servants for themselves 
of a little amount from each purchase they make for their employers are universal. 
The girls are paid from $5 to $8 in the middle classes and from $12 to $20 among 
the well to do. 

In America, the land of freedom, servants have always been given more 
advantages and a certain amount of freedom. 

__ In New York City, the dearth of female servants and the unwillingness of 
girls to enter service has been in part met by the employment of men, and 
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schools and classes have been started to train good and willing girls to effective 
service. Girls so trained can commandgood wages and among the wealthy are 
given separate rooms, days and afternoons “‘out,” and the right of entertaining 
friends. A Houshold Economic Association undertakes to train servants and 
hire them out by the hour or day. The association is responsible for the pay- 
ment of the wages, and all complaints are made to it. 

In Australia, few, if any, will take service. Paid housework has to be done 
by outside labor, just as carpets are cleansed by carpet cleaning companies. 
The result is said to be satisfactory. 

AmeERIcAN Notes. (See Social Progress for 1904.) 

According to an investigation made by Professor Lucy M. Salmon, the 
average weekly cash wage to domestic servants was fot women, $3.23, and for 
men, $6.93 (though 40 per cent. of the men did not receive board and lodging 
besides and were largely on the Pacific Coast). In 245 Massachusetts homes 
the servants’ average daily time on call was 124 hours and on duty 104. 

The main difficulty of the Servant Question lies in the fact that for young, 
intelligent, healthy women there is a steadily increasing demand in occupations 
more inviting than domestic service. Ordinary mistresses, therefore, under the 
present system, must increasingly look forward to obtaining as household ser- 
vants only the inefficient or the old. It is inevitable. On domestic service as 
now conducted there is a stigma. Till people are willing to marry or regard 
cooks and housemaids on an equality with girls in offices, stores and factories, 
girls will prefer such life to domestic service, even at lower pay. Domestic 
service, moreover, even in the best homes, usually implies constant submission 
to one person’s will, and constant confinement, except, perhaps, for one “‘evening 
out”? a week. In the store or the factory, girls almost always have all their 
evenings and Sundays perfectly free, and when at work are with others under 
fixed regulations rather than under a personal master. Almost anybody would 
prefer such a measure of freedom, even with low pay, to higher pay and less 
freedom. The way out, therefore,seems to be to put domestic service not on a 
personal but on a professional basis, and hire people to come in for certain 
hours and do certain work, in the way offices are now cleaned. 


LES JARDINS OUVRIERS. 
(Workingmen’s Gardens.) 
BY LOUIS RIVIERE, VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE SOCIBT& D’ECONOMIE OF FRANCE. 


The aim of the institution of this name in France, is to allow, free of 
charge, to the workingman with a family, a parcel of ground containing three or 
four ares for the raising of necessary vegetables for his family. The institution 
procures the ground by renting either a field in the neighborhood of popular 
suburbs or vacant building lots in the heart of a city. This organization is 
analogous to the Vacant Lot Cultivations, which have spread since 1894 to a 
great number of the cities of the United States, and have found their most 
complete form in Philadelphia. The French institution is a little older, incor- 
porated at Sedan (Ardennes) at the initiation of Madame Felice Heroien. 
The success of this first enterprise quickly led many others to copy it, An 
inquiry conducted in October, 1903, on the occasion of the first International 
Congress of the Jardins Ouvriers, revealed the existence of 134 institutions, 
representing a total of 6,500 gardens, covering a surface of 270 hectares; the 
number of persons composing the families of the members amounted to 46,000, 
Within a year 28 new institutions have been created, an increase of over 20 


per cent. 
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This rapid growth is due, in a great measure, to the active propaganda 
purstied by the Ligue du Coin de Terre et du Foyer, founded in 1896, by M. lAbbe 
Lemire, député du Nord. It is right to.acknowledge that this was largely made 
easy by the remarkable material and moral results of the first experiments. — 

The workman who receives a garden is bound to work it in order to make it 
produce vegetables. Consequently, there is no danger of the pauperization 
caused by charity too easily obtained. : ; 

At the same time, as the labor of the beneficiary increases to him the 
value of the aid, a great deal more is accomplished. It is generally conceded 
that the expense incurred for labor returns five times the amount. Thus a 
garden costing four dollars for rent and expenses, returns twenty dollars to the 
tenant. This is an appreciable addition to a small income, especially as the 
garden is generally cultivated by old men, women, children, without interfering 
with the work of the head of the family. Besides, the garden is an aid to health 
for all the members of the family. The father, quitting the workshop, finds 
ease and comfort without having to seek them at the tavern; consequently, 
there is a diminution of useless expense prejudicial to health. The children 
play in the open air under infinitely more healthful conditions than in the yard 
or street. Exercise develops their organs, and compensates them for the poor air 
of the common bedroom. 

The most distinguished physicians of Paris declared, at the Congress of 1903, 
that they considered the Jardim Ouvrier the indispensable compliment of the 
dispensary for the home treatment of consumption. 


* *e * 


But the Jardin Ouvrier does not confine itelf to its immediate purpose. By 
its grouping of families it facilitates the diffusion of the varied social work, all of 
which have for object the material and moral uplifting of the family on the point 
of falling into the most extreme misery. 

Houses are seen to go up spontaneously, built upon the garden lots by the 
beneficiaries, with materials from demolished buildings and stones gathered 
fromeverywhere. Inorder tomake this movement regular, R. L. Volpette, the 
founder of the institution of Saint-Etienne, bought a field and sold it in lots to 
workingmen to enable them to build on their own property. Then he became 
a manufacturer of bricks, employing in his works those of his tenants who were 
momentarily out of work. Finally, he founded arural bank Raiffeisen, advanc- 
ing two-thirds of the cost to every builder who could raise the first third. 

Savings banks have been established and societies of mutual aid to provide 
medical advice and medicine for the members. At Tourmet each group of 
gardens has its bank supported by contributions of 60 centimes (12 cents) per 
week. Those in charge employ these funds in collective purchases at wholesale 
prices, which they distribute, being reimbursed later in weekly payments. 
Thus these societies form a codperative medium without a shop. 

At Lille, at Beauvois, at Valenciennes, a thorough system of horticultural 
instruction has been organized, and in consequence the produce of the gardens 
has been sensibly increased. 

Elsewhere, dispensaries have been established, where physicians give 
advice and medicine free of charge, also libraries, and catechism classes. 

At Grenoble, the founder has created a “common house’ on the ground 
divided into gardens, where professors come each week to give free lectures and 
conduct discussions with their audience. 

_ These examples suffice to show the manifold extension of which the insti- 
tution is capable. The original idea has been progressively enlarged until it 
constitutes a complete body of social institutions for improving the housing, 
food and hygienic conditions of the workman, and for successfully combating 
alcoholism, consumption and infant mortality, developing a spirit of prudence, 
saving and the love of the family, and good-will towards neighbors. 
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AGRICULTURAL COLONIES. 
Colonies ouvrieres agricoles. 


BY LOUIS RIVIERE, VICE PRESIDENT OF THE ‘‘SOCIETE D’ECONOMIE SOCIALB”’ 
OF FRANCE. 


During the nineteenth century a number of countries have undertaken to 
form agricultural colonies intended to employ workingmen out of work and to 
diminish the number of vagrants. We indicate here two of the best known ex- 
periments in active operation at the present time. 


Rake se 


After the continual wars of the beginning of the last century, the misery 
among the working classes of the Netherlands was extreme; in certain towns one 
third of the population received public charity. 

General Yan van den Bosch proposed to furnish work for these thou- 
sands of idle hands. He founded, in 1818, the ‘‘Netherlands Society of Charities,”’ 
which developed rapidly and acquired a territory of 850 hectares in the province 
of Drenthe. Houses were built, colonists poured in and tilled the uncultivated 
lands of the domain. Around the first colony, Fredriksoord, others followed in 
a few years. 

Unfortunately, the society did not maintain its principle not to accept any 
but healthy men. It allowed its members to send it workmen who were aged 
men unfit forwork. An agreement with the State complicated the situation still 
more by imposing upon the society the obligation to take condemned vagrants, 
idlers, still more incapable of serious work. 

After having lived for quite a time upon the advances of the State the society 
was obliged to cease. In 1859 it abandoned to its creditors the groups of Veen- 
huizen and of Ommerschaus and ceded to them at the same time the vagrants 
and mendicants,—the dead weight which had crushed it. 

Since then the institution, by returning to the principle of its foundation 
and admitting only sound workers, has recovered the prosperity of its beginning. 
It has three colonies, Fredriksoord, Willemsoord, and Wilhelminasoord, where 
a population of 1,800 inhabitantslodge in separate dwellings, taking their meals 
together; they cultivate 2,100 hectares which they transform into fertile ground. 
The children receive primary and professional instruction in establishments 
founded by the society. The latter thus has been able to assure dignity of life 
and a comparative well-being to an appreciable number of families, at the same 
time doing a work of civilization and enriching the nation by making valuable 
a formerly barren country. 


* ke * 


The industrial crisis was also the cause of the propagation of the working- 
man’s colonies in Germany. In 1878, throughout the Empire, Naturalver- 
plegungsestationen or stations for food supplies were established, where traveling 
workmen in search of work could procure lodging and food for a day, in return 
for accomplishing some easy task; as for example, breaking stones or sawing 
firewood. 

Pastor von Bodelschwing, desiring to perfect this organization, offered a per- 
manent home to workingmen tired of wandering and settling nowhere. Assisted 
by the gifts of charitable friends he acquired, in 1882, a domain of 125 hectares in 
the least fertile parts of the regency of Minden. He called this colony Wilhelms- 
dorf,in honor of his sovereign, and finally commenced with eighty colonists, who 
eagerly hastened to this refuge. 
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Success crowned the enterprise. The ground rapidly improved, returned 
a sufficient revenue for the support of the workers and paid a generous profit. 

Other colonies, on the same plan, were founded at Hanover, Schleswig- 
Holstein, Brandenburg, in Pomerania, Bavaria, and the Rhenish Provinces. 

_ There are to-day in Germany 33 establishments of this kind. Of these 30 
possess an entirely agricultural character; two take up industrial work (Berlin 
and Hamburg), one practices both farming and industry (Magdeburg). 

It must, however, be remarked that as the number of colonies increased, 
the character of those assisted seems to have deteriorated. One sees pouring 
in that class of wandering vagrants always on the watch for new institutions 
capable of furnishing a temporary succor to their need; such as unskilled work- 
men, or those falcoholic subjects, who form a social waste in all large industrial 
countries. Public statistics show that the number of colonists placed, which in 
the beginning amounted to 27 per cent., is now no more than 16 per cent. The 
number of ‘bummers’ ‘Kolonie bummler,’ as they are called, have increased 
from one-third to two-thirds, 67 per cent. eS 

The colonies have been forced to remedy these conditions by establishing 
general rules. Their intention has been facilitated by the creation of a central 
committee, Central vorstand deutscher Arbeiter-K olonien and the meeting of an 
annual congress. They have created special institutions for alcoholic subjects, 
they have developed the Savings’ Bank system and encouraged saving. — 
special review, Der Wanderer, publishes each week a ‘‘black list’’ containing 
the names of individuals discharged from a colony for misconduct and whom the 
others must refuse to receive. Finally they have established at two places, at 
Friedrich-Wilhelmsdorf, near Bremerhaven and at Schaferhof, near Hamburg, 
family colonies, Heimathskolonien, where lodgers who desire may remain in- 
definitely and either live the common life or establish separate homes if they are 
a family. 

Thanks to these continual improvements the colonies for workingmen, 
without accomplishing entirely the elevating results intended by their founders, 
render genuine service to Germany. With their 3,700 beds they furnish shelter 
for more than a million of nights to idle men who would otherwise have slept 
under the stars or done damage to the farm-lands. Into how many misdemeanors, 
crimes even, has brutal want led men abandoned to themselves? Germany is 
at present passing through an industrial crisis compared in some respects to 
those of 1875 and 1880. The number of ‘“‘non-employed”’ has sensibly increased, 
but we have not heard that it has assumed the disastrous character of twenty- 
five years ago. 


VACANT LOT CULTIVATION. 
BY BOLTON HALL, 


In the hard times of 1894, Mayor Pingree, while riding over the vacant 
land around Detroit, saw the connection between idle lands and idle hands. 
He secured the permission of some of the owners of the land, and offered to the 
people on the City Charity pay-roll, the use of three-quarters of an acre each. 
Nothing was supplied except instruction, seed, rough plowing, and the land; 
yet in one year this plan reduced the charity pay roll by about sixty per cent. 
The cost to the management was about three dollars and sixty cents per family. 

In 1895, a committee took up similar work in New York City under the 
care of the Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, and its ex- 
ample was followed the next year by about twenty other cities and towns. 
Much of the land then used is now rented out to cultivators, and the increase of 
employment and increased speculation in land which followed improvement in 
financial conditions made this form of relief less available in the following 
years. 
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Typographical Union No. 6 of New York City later set up a farm for un- 

employed printers, and thereby greatly reduced its pension and ‘‘out of work 
allowances.’’ It was given up, however, owing to the impossibility of securing 
the use of any land near New York City, and to a change of control of the 
Union. It points the way, however, to the resource of Trades-Unionists to 
keep themselves during strikes or scarcity of work. 
: Philadelphia has persisted in Vacant Lot Cultivation for eight years, and 
in 1904 had over eight hundred families, men, women, and many children, 
cultivating quarter acres or less per family, of waste land, on which they raised 
an average of $50 of crops per quarter acre. Some make $200. Besides this 
the Association has a coéperative garden and farms some land ‘‘on shares.”’ 

The time should not be far off when the prisons will have school gardens 
so that convicts may learn how to support themselves independently, unaffected 
by their previous history. 


THE GROWTH OF AN IDEA—THE GARDEN CITY. 
BY EBENEZER HOWARD, DIRECTOR OF THE GARDEN CITY ASSOCIATION. 


The Garden City, which has been started near Hitchin, 34 miles to the 
north of London, is the outcome and embodiment of an idea, though doubtless 
its emergence into reality has not taken precisely the form in which it was 
first conceived. England is an old country; but—was it because I lived in 
Chicago from 1872-6?—the idea of starting in the open country a new town 
which should be planned and thought out before a brick was laid, assumed 
form and shape in my mind. At last it possessed me, and, to be a little Irish, 
I could find no rest till I set out upon the task. I was not a man of means; had 
no wealthy friends; no social position; no training as engineer, architect or 
man of affairs, and all my friends begged me to stick to my own calling— 
that of a stenographer—and not trouble about things too high for me. Cities, 
I was told, grew up according to some subtle laws which no one could under- 
stand; they could not, like stakes, be planted in the wilderness at the caprice 
of anyone. But the more I thought of the matter the more clear it became 
that a new city was needed to save England, to give her, through the object- 
lesson it would offer, a fresh start, a new aim,—no less a one than the gradual 
reconstruction of the entire social fabric, which was getting sadly out of repair 
and well-nigh past mending. For the new city might be the home of many 
new ideas; might introduce its own domestic legislation; start a reform of the 
land laws; control in a reasonable way the liquor traffic; regulate its own 
growth (by providing a belt of agricultural land around it); lay out its own 
area in a systematic way (not with the primary aim of making large profits, 
but of creating and preserving the highest degree of industrial efficiency) ; 
absolutely prevent overcrowding, and in many other ways raise a higher stand- 
ard of life. The new city, too, would prepare the country’s mind for that decen- 
tralization of population—that getting of the people back upon the land— 
which has long been the dream of our social reformers. For England is not 
an overcrowded country; its cities are, it is true, congested, but its rural districts 
are becoming more and more deserted. Some method, therefore, of reversing the 
tide which has long been setting toward our cities must be discovered; and a 
new city on a new site, administered with worthy aims, would, I conceived, be 
the first step in this process; for it would reveal the practicability of building 
many more—each being an improvement upon the last. So I published, in 
1898, a book called ‘‘ Garden Cities of To-morrow,” in which I suggested such 
an enterprise as a fine field for capital; for I took care to show that every sover- 
eign spent in building a new city on a new site would yield a vastly larger and 


* 
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better result than could possibly be secured by altering or enlarging an old one. 
I urged, however, that to be successful those who financed the enterprise should 
limit their rate of profit at the outset, and proved, as I believe, that it was 
even sound business so to do, as an adequate return would then be assured,—be- 
cause the resulting rapid migration of persons delighted to be so fairly treated, 
would soon build up an ample margin of security. 

This idea would, however, have probably fallen pretty flat had it not been 
that the Garden City Association (a propagandist body which I formed in 
order to make the idea known) was able to take its members and many repre- 
sentatives of local authorities from all over the country to Bournville and Port 
Sunlight. There two experiments had been most successfully carried out, in 
which most of what I had advocated on a large scale had been already done on 
a small scale. Cadbury, because he was crowded out of Birmingham, built 
Bournville; Lever, because he could not enlarge his works at Warrington, built 
Port Sunlight. These are Garden Villages, well-planned and healthy, where 
overcrowding is prevented, and, by their wonderful success, they have demon- 
strated that our business enterprises are ever most successful where they dive 
deepest down into the problem of meeting the real needs of the people. The 
argument, therefore, which our Association used was: If a single manufacturer 
can build’a Garden Village, why cannot a free combination of men and women 
build a Garden City? 

After some intervening steps, which I must pass over, a company was 
formed called First Garden City Limited, with a nominal capital of £300,000, of 
which upward of £100,000 has now been raised, and this company has purchased 
a beautiful, undulating, egg-shaped estate of 3,800 acres—about ten times the 
area of Bournville. The land, with its timber, cottages, houses and inns, has 
cost about £40 an acre, and an admirable plan has been prepared by Parker 
Unwin for laying out the town which will occupy the centre of the estate— 
there being plenty of recreative spaces also within the town. The scheme 
provides for 30,000"persons. The company limits its earning powers to 5 per 
cent., and undertakes to spend all surplus profits in improving and developing 
the estate. A part of the estate is intended for factories, and each of these will 
be placed on sidings connecting them with the railways. Cottages will occupy 
not less than 1-12th acre of land each. The Directors include Mr. Ralph 
Neville, K.C., Chairman, Lord Brassey, Mr. Edward Cadbury of Bournville, 
Mr. Franklin Thomasson, cotton’spinner of Bolton; Mr. Idris, mineral water 
manufacturer; Mr. Aneurin Williams, well known in the coéperative movement; 
Mr. George Harris, and Mr." H. D. Pearsall. These gentlemen, like members 
of a Local Authority—as in fact, though not in name, they are—give their 
services. A great impetus is likely to be given to this movement by a Cheap 
Cottages Exhibition which is to be held on the Estate in July of next year. 
Iam myself about to form a company to be'called Garden"City Builders Limited 
which will engage in the work of building on"a large scale and on model lines— 
so as to support the splendid efforts of the parent company, which has laid out 
several miles of additional roads, with sewers, built™a water works, laid down 
sidings, started making provision for light and power, and is only needing more 
capital—which"is, however, steadily coming in—to make the project a great 
success, and, I trust, a great harbinger of peaceful constructive methods the 
whole world o’er. 
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INDUSTRIAL BETTERMENT. 


BY DR. WM. H. TOLMAN, DIRECTOR OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


Among the notable changes in business methods during the last twenty 
years, is the large aggregation of employees working for one man or for a single 
corporation. It is an industrial condition that followed naturally the organiza- 
tion of capital into syndicates and trusts. With an industrial army of thou- 
sands, it became necessary for the best administration and efficiency that they 
be grouped into subdivisions in charge of responsible leaders, in order that the 
working machine should respond to the directing control of the commander-in- 
chief. The day has passed when the employer is able to individualize those 
who work for him; not knowing them by name or even by sight, the personal 
touch, the point of contact has been lost. 

Within the last decade, an increasing number of employers are concerning 
themselves with something more than the material output of their factories and 
workshops; they are making provisions for the most improved sanitation of the 
places where the employees work; the rooms are made bright and airy; com- 
fortable seats are provided; the walls are decorated in colors that are quiet and 
restful to the eye; educational classes are provided for those who wish to perfect 
themselves in technical or useful knowledge; movements for recreation and 
social intercourse are provided for additional enjoyments outside of the factory, 
and efforts are made to make the individual home a social and attractive centre 
for the entire family. These and many other features are what is known as 
industrial betterment, that is, an attempt to promote better relations between 
the employer and the employee. 

The American Institute of Social Service, whose object is social and in- 
dustrial betterment, exhibited in the department of Social Economy at the St. 
Louis Exposition, a notable series of movements on the part of American em- 
ployers to improve the conditions of life and labor. 

Based on these exhibits, collected and interpreted by the American Insti- 
tute of Social Service, the following awards were made by the International Jury 
in Social Economy to these American industrialists. In the group for general 
betterment movements, a Grand Prize to the National Cash Register Co., Day- 
ton, Ohio, and to the H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburg, Pa.; gold medals were given to 
the Ludlow Mfg. Associates, Ludlow, Mass.; Siegel Cooper Co., New York; 
Apollo Iron and Steel Co., Vandergrift, Pa.; General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y.; Cleveland Twist Drill Co., and the Sherwin-Williams Paint Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio; Gorham Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I.; American Waltham Watch Co., 
Waltham, Mass.; Weston Electric Instrument Co., Newark, N. J.; Silver 
medals for J. H. Williams & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Ferris Bros., Newark, N. J.; 
Cleveland Hardware Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

In the group for improved housing, 136 gold medals were awarded, the 
Cleveland Cliffs Reese Co., Ishpeming, Mich.; Proximity Mfg. Co., Greensboro, 
N.C.; Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass.; Nelson Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo.; National 
Cash Register Co.; Dayton, Ohio; Apollo Iron and Steel Co.; Vandergrift Co., 
Vandergrift, Pa.; Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Wilmerding, Pa. These firms 
are representative, and every phase of American industrial betterment may be 
studied among them. s 

Photographs illustrating the industial betterment of these firms and of 
others were exhibited at St. Louis and may now be seen at the Headquarters of 
the Institute, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York City. pats 

A commercial member of the Institute, of the firm of Williams, Greene & 
Rome Co,, manfacturers of shirts, collars and cuffs, writes us as follows: 
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Since the publication of our pamphlet, ‘‘The Right Idea,” we have established a library and 
reading-room in the factory, open daily and three nights in the week, well patronized and very 
much appreciated. ates : : , 

We have purchased athletic grounds adjoining the factory, on which were established bowling 
lawns, lawn tennis courts, croquet and football grounds. We are now erecting a toboggan slide 
on these grounds. oS as y 

We are at present fitting up two club rooms, one for the men and one for the girls, in which we 
are installing baths, etc., etc. The girls’ room will be used as a rest room as well. 

We have also established in the factory a sick-benefit fund and a flower fund. If one of our 


employees is absent from the factory, the committee immediately make inquiry and wait upon 
them to see whether they are in need of assistance in any way. ‘The benefits are equal to about 
one-half of their weekly wage, but in all cases where the sickness is only of a trivial nature, but 
still enough to incapacitate them, flowers are sent and the committee keeps track of them until 
they are back to work again. I may say that since January last up to September there were 56 
cases of relief attended to by this committee. The firm do not deduct the wages of the weekly 
hands who are absent while sick, but pay them in full. ‘ 

We have tried to establish in this factory a pleasant relationship, not only between employer 
and employee, but between the heads and sub-heads of departments and all of the workers. I 
can safely say that the past three years there has been no one spoken too unkindly in the factory. 

Our business last year was about $60,000 larger than ever it was before. We employ 60 
hands less; we work only nine hours a day instead of ten, and give the employees Saturday afternoon 
holiday from May 1st to November list.”’ 


WOMEN AND SOCIAL BETTERMENT. 


It is as gratifying as it is significant to learn that, at the Sixth Biennial 
Convention of the National Federation of Women’s Clubs held at Los Angeles 
in May, the greater part of the program and the really strong sessions were de- 
voted not to culture, but to social and civic betterment. The industrial revo- 
lution which transferred many activities from the home to the factory, has 
created new social conditions and new problems of adjustment. It is fitting 
that women who have now been freed from the burdens laid on them by the age 
of homespun, should devote some of the new leisure thus bestowed to the solu- 
tion of the new problems thus created. 

When manufacture was in the home, women were held to the house with a 
short tether. They traveled but little. They saw less of the world than their 
husbands and brothers, and had less education. There was not much in their 
lives to stimulate growth and to provoke progress. Thus women came to be 
considered the conservative sex. But conditions are changing. 

When spinning and weaving and scores of other industries went from the 
home to the factory, many young women followed, but the daughters of 
well-to-do and wealthy families remained at home and found themselves without 
an occupation. Many of them had too much moral earnestness to be satisfied 
with the vapid thing called society; hence the new impulse toward higher educa- 
tion among women and the multiplication of colleges which cannot make room 
for the girls who flock to them; hence, also, the rapid growth of women’s clubs 
which aim at a larger culture. 

Thus leisure and wealth are bringing to women a larger life with larger 
possibilities. They are rapidly becoming in America the educated sex, with all 
that that implies. Our high schools very commonly graduate two or three 
times as many girls as boys. The latter drop out of school that they may 
gointo business. It is becoming true in many communities that there are more 
educated young women than there are educated young men. 

By reason of a liberal education, and courses of study pursued in middle 
life, for which business men have no time, there has come to be a large class of 
women who are much better informed as to social conditions than their hus- 
bands; they have also more public spirit, or at least more time to devote to the 
public good. Thus it has come about that women are becoming the principal 
promoters of movements for social betterment. 

It looks as if women’s clubs might take a leading part in the great work of 
industrial improvement and in establishing right relations between employers 
and employees. As wives they sympathize with the perplexities of the former, 
and as women they sympathize with the hardships of the latter. With a hand 
upon each they may do much to reconcile both. 
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THE SOCIAL SECRETARY. 
BY WM. H. TOLMAN, PH.D. 


In talking with a representative of the New York Tribune, in 1899, the 
Director of the American Institute of Social Service told him that a new pro- 
fession was under way. ‘‘What is it?” he asked. The Director replied, “‘A 
Social Secretary, that is, an official to be added to the staff of a business firm 
who shall be the point of contact between it and its employees so as to promote 
industrial betterment.’ 

The article in the Tribune was copied extensively by the press of the United 
States, and brought’ to the Institute many inquiries. 

Soon after the American Institute of Social Service had made the public 
announcement of this new career, we received a letter from a woman in New 
England, who said she wanted to be a social secretary. How could she do it? 
We gave her the necessary information, and told her that we would help her in 
every possible way. She quickly grasped the idea and went to the largest 
department store in her own city, telling the proprietor that he ought to have a 
social secretary and that she wanted the position. He was favorably impressed 
and added her to his staff. He remarked, on a recent occasion, that she was 
worth to the store three times all that he had ever paid her in salary. Since 
then, social secretaries have been employed by firms in Pittsburg, Chicago, 
Boston and New York. Last summer at the Rowntree factory in York, Eng- 
land, the director found that'there were four social secretaries and four assistants. 


SOCIAL MUSEUMS. 


A Social Museum is an institution where is brought together the tabulated 
experiences of the world, showing the various attempts that have been made to 
make the world a better place to livein. These experiences are also interpreted, 
thus being brought to bear upon the needs of the individual wishing to make his 
own community a better place to livein. Notable among such museums is the 
Musée Social of Paris, founded by the Count de Chambrun, who thus made it 

ossible to conserve the exhibits in social economy at the close of the Paris 
De psition in 1889. There is a library and a bureau of information, lectures 
and congresses. The Musée has sent some 70 commissions to different parts of 
the world, studying questions of social and labor legislation. The Musée is 
installed at 5 Rue Las Cases, Paris, in its own building, which was given it by 
the Count de Chambrun. Jules Siegfried is the president, and Emile Cheysson, 
who was largely instrumental in making the idea successful, is vice-president, 

The institution which most closely approaches those of similar organiza- 
tions in Europe, like the Musée Social in Paris, is the Central Group of the 
Moscow Section of the Imperial Russian Technical Society, founded in 1897, 
under the presidency of Dr. Pogogeff, for the encouragement and centralization 
of the activities of learned societies, especially those which have to do with the 
protection of life, limbs and the health of the working classes. This society 
deals especially with problems concerning the preservation of workmen from 
accidents, fire, explosions, and other catastrophes in factories and workshops, 
measures undertaken against unhealthy conditions in workrooms and dangerous 
processes in certain trades, the hygienic construction and installation of fac- 
tories and workshops, the building of improved dwellings for working classes, 
and in general the organization of hospitals and medical assistance, insurance 
of workmen against accidents to labor and sickness, the length of the labor 
day from the point of view of hygiene, and industrial progress, and the various 
forms of industrial betterment. 
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This society organizes lectures, visits to factories and workshops; it pos- 
sesses a library and bureau of information. One of the means for carrying out 
its propaganda is through affiliations with similar societies in Russia and other 
countries. It has a series of reports published by commissions of experts. It 
has elaborated a plan for reconstructing workingmen’s cheap lodging houses, 
and also for the construction of cheap dwellings for a community of 10,000 

eople. 
: Foner notable social museums are the Solvay Institute at Brussels, the 
Institute of Social Service in Stockholm, the Bureau of Social Advice in Amster- 
dam, and the Social Museum in Milan. Organizing committees have been ap- 
pointed, looking toward the creation of a British Institute of Social Service. 

In America, the American Institute of Social Service, with the object of 
social and industrial betterment, withits headquarters at 287 Fourth Avenue, 
near 23d Street, has successfully demonstrated the need and advantages of a 
Social Museum for the United States. The use of its headquarters is free, and 
a cordial invitation is extended to visitors and students to avail themselves of its 
resources. 


SOCIAL HALLS. 


A Social Halls Association has been organized in New York City to provide 
social clubhouses for the dwellers in the tenement district. One hall, Clinton 
Hall, has been already opened. It has billiard rooms, a café, dining rooms, a 
big hall for balls, an entire floor for weddings, a roof garden, fitted up with a 
comfort that suggests luxury. President of Directors, Lillian D. Wald, 265 
Henry Street, New York. 


A MUNICIPAL MUSEUM. 


The Municipal Museum of Chicago was founded by the City Homes Asso- 
ciation of Chicago November, 1904. 

Its purpose is the promotion of intelligence concerning the administration 
of cities and the problems of urban life, through the assembling of data and 
illustrative material relating to the processes of civic development, the expert 
classification of the material and its presentation in a form calculated to meet 
the needs of both the student and the practical man of affairs. 

The Museum is installed in the building of the Chicago Public Library. 
Sec., George E. Hooker, 180 Madison St., Chicago, II. 


SCHOOLS OF PHILANTHROPY. 


BY ALEXANDER JOHNSON, SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
CHARITIES AND CORRECTION. 


Perhaps the public demand for a strictly professional school of special 
training and thorough preparation for social service was voiced for the first time 
at the National Conference of Charities and Correction in 1897. 

_ Before that date there had been tentative efforts by certain of the more 
active societies to prepare their new agents. The position of agent in training 
had been created by the Boston Associated Charities. 

The Summer School in Philanthropic Work, begun under the auspices of 
the Charity Organization Society of the City of New York, with the leadership 
of Dr. Philip W. Ayres and supported by a few liberal and enlightened members 
of the society, deserves and must always be given the place of honor in the list 
of such efforts. Its success was instantaneous. Its roll of alumni contains 


pes of hundreds of the leading men and women in the present charitable 
eld. 
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But the Summer School has not fully met the demand, nor was it ever 
regarded by its promoters as more than a beginning. 

_ Afurther step was taken during the winter of 1893-4 in New York, by the 
Winter School, under the direction of Anna Garlin Spencer. This extended 
over six months. Its program included 41 lectures by many leading workers 
and teachers; it had 156 students, of whom 52 completed the entire course and 
passed a satisfactory examination. 25 

_ At the same time in Chicago, under the leadership of Professor Graham 
Taylor, and as a part of the work of the College of the University of Chicago, 
a similar work was undertaken with equal success. 

But still the essential features of a professional school were lacking. The 
instructors were almost wholly volunteers, barely their expenses being defrayed. 
Still more important, the students were all actively at work in various callings, 
they gave only the brief moments they could spare from pressing duties, tired 
with the labors of the day. 

The Charity Organization Society of New York, encouraged by the success 
of the Summer School, feeling the need of trained workers the most keenly, 
resolved to found and conduct a school which should do for its students the 
work that a school of medicine does for those who matriculate with it, and 
should require of them their whole time and energy for at least one full academic 


year. 

A few liberal people furnished the sinews of war and the School of Philan- 
thropy began its work October 4, 1904, with 24 students enrolled for the fall 
term.* A corps of lecturers such as have been seldom, if ever, gathered 
together, was secured. Mr. Devine is Director and has for his associates Mr. 
Philip W. Ayres, Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer and Mr. Alexander Johnson. 

A demand for Extension Courses has already sprung up. The school has 
come to stay. This has been assured by an endowment of $250,000 given by 
Mr. John S. Kennedy, President of The United Charities, whose liberality has 
already provided a fitting home in that center of charitable activity, The United 
Charities Building. 

Simultaneous with the New York School of Philanthropy and with many 
common features, a School for Social Workers has begun in Boston. This is 
directly connected with Harvard University and Simmonds College. It 
uses the offices of the Associated Charities of Boston for its field work and is 
closely identified with that splendid society. Mr. Jeffrey R. Brackett is Director 
and Miss Zilpha D. Smith, Associate. It began the fall term with a class of 
about thirty. 

The work under Professor Taylor in Chicago continues upon the same lines 
as last season, with a good programme of evening lectures, the students, as before, 
being chiefly people engaged in active social service either as professional or 
volunteer workers. 

The claims of Social Service are being met as never before. The best 
reward of the faithful worker, that he shall be given more work to do, is sure. 


* The enrollment for the winter term is 36. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETIES. 


‘BY EDWARD T. DEVINE, GENERAL SECRETARY OF THE N. Y. CHARITY ORGANIZA- 
TION SOCIETY. 


The first Charity Organization Society, proper, was started in London in 
1869. Since then more than three hundred other associations have been 
formed with the same general objects, though under varying names. Two 
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hundred of -these are in the United States and Canada. They are not 
organically connected, but perhaps the best way briefly to study them is to 
give a concrete statement of the objects of one of them, the Charity Organization 
of the City of New York. It was started in 1882, and occupies a peculiar and 
central position among the charitable agencies of the city. It isa society: 

1. For organizing and coérdinating charitable work. ; 

2. For receiving applications for aid, carefully sifting and testing them, and 
obtaining from the proper sources prompt and adequate relief of such as are in 
need, 

3. For encouraging the establishment of new agencies where they are 
required ; for giving expert confidential advice to the benevolent in their bene- 
factions, and for giving accurate information in regard to charitable institutions, 

almoners, or agents that appeal for contributions. ; 
4. For helping the poor through wise counsel based upon experience, 
through personal service of volunteer visitors, and through all such means as 
will make them at the earliest possible moment self-supporting and self- 
respecting members of the community. aes 

In addition to the Central Offices and Application Bureau in the United 
Charities Building, and the ten district offices in various parts of the city, the 
Society conducts ten main departments, as follows: : 

1. Investigating Department, United Charities Building. Investigations 
are made for private persons, hospitals, dispensaries and other institutions. 
For this purpose and to ascertain whether new families that make application 
are in need of aid, the Society maintains a special corps of investigating agents 
in connection with the Registration Bureau. 

2. Registration Bureau, United Charities Building. A confidential record 
of all investigations made by the Society, and of the action taken on behalf of 
families under its care. Information is given through the Central Office or by 
mail to those who have a legitimate charitable interest in the families concerned. 

3. Woodyard, 516 West 28th Street. To provide work for residents with 
families for a cash remuneration, and to test their willingness to work. Home- 
less men may earn meals and lodgings. 

4. Laundry, 516 West 28th Street. To provide temporary employment 
for women with families. Expert laundresses are supplied through the employ- 
ment registry of the laundry. 

5. The Penny Provident Fund, United Charities Building. For the 
encouragement of small savings through the stamp system. 

6. Publications, Charities, a weekly periodical of local and genreal philan- 
thropy and of social activities; a means of communication among workers and 
of information to the public. Annual subscription, $2. The Charities Directory, 
cloth, $1, published annually. It gives reliable information concerning the 
various charitable and beneficent institutions of New York City, carefully 
classified and fully indexed. Handbook on the Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
388 pp.; cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. The Directory of Institutions and Societies 
nae with Tuberculosis in the United States and Canada, 270 pp.; 

oth, $1. 

7. Library, United Charities Building. A public reference library of 
applied sociology. All who are interested in charitable subjects aremade 
welcome. 

8. Tenement House Committee, United Charities Building. To improve 
the condition of tenement-houses by securing proper legislation, by securing 
the enforcement of the existing laws, and by encouraging the building of model 
tenements. 

9. The Committee on the Prevention of Tuberculosis. By research into 
the social aspects of tuberculosis, by the publication of information concerning 
the curability and the communicable character of the diseases through lectures, 
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leaflets, and otherwise; by the promotion of movements for the erection of 
sanatoria; by obtaining special relief for those whose chances of recovery will 
thus be increased and in other ways to aid in the movement for the prevention 
of the disease. 

__ 10. The School of Philanthropy. To fit men and women for social service 
either as professional or as volunteer workers. Full information contained 
in the Handbook of the School, which will be sent on application. 

A complete list of the two hundred charity organization societies in the 
United States and Canada is published each year in the annual report of the 
New York Charity Organization Society. 


STATE BOARD OF CHARITIES. 
BY ROBERT W. HEBBARD, SECRETARY OF THE NEW YORK BOARD, 


State Boards of Charities, under one name or another, but with the same 
general purposes, exist in a number of the States. They are branches of their 
respective State governments usually created by legislative enactment, although 
in some States provided for in State constitutions, because it has been found 
desirable, in the interest of good administration to exercise independent super- 
vision over charitable and kindred institutions. As a rule, these boards are 
composed of philanthropic citizens, appointed by the governor and in some 
cases confirmed by the Legislature, who are independent of partisan influences 
and render practically unpaid service to the State. 

Generaily speaking, the chief functions of these boards are to visit and 
inspect charitable and reformatory institutions in order to secure the correction 
of evils and abuses in their administration and to encourage the adoption of 
progressive methods in their management. Such boards have, usually, but 
limited powers of administration or control, in so far as the actual manage- 
ment of the institutions within their jurisdiction is concerned. Their 
powers and duties are, however, continually being added to as the growth and 
complexity of charitable work in their respective States makes this appear to 
be necessary. For this reason the duties of the several boards differ materially 
in some of the details of work, while in the main they are the same. 

The influence they exert while almost entirely a moral one, is shown by 
experience to be both efficient and useful. This will readily be apparent to 
those who study the conditions at the almshouses and other public institutions 
of charity both previous to and since the establishment of State Boards of 
Charities. At the same time, it is also true that other social forces have codper- 
ated to secure the great improvements that have been made during recent 
years in the administration of this general class of institutions. 

The first State Board of Charities was established in Massachusetts in 1865, 
and is still in existence. Other like boards are to be found in New York, 1867; 
Ohio, 1867; Pennsylvania, 1869; Illinois, 1869; North Carolina, 1869; Michigan, 
1871; Connecticut, 1873; Nebraska, 1877; Indiana, 1889; South Dakota, 1890; 
Colorado, 1891; New Hampshire, 1895; Tennessee, 1895; Missouri, 1897; 
District of Columbia, 1900; and California, 1903, Wyoming and Montana. 

State Boards of Control are found in some of the States, but these boards 
are primarily administrative in their character, and take the place of the 
individual boards of trustees of the State institutions, rather than that of the 
State boards of charities. 

These latter boards are to be found in Kansas, 1868; Rhode Island, 1869; 
Arizona, 1894; Iowa, 1898; Minnesota, 1901; Washington, 1901. Fuller 
information with relation to the composition and work of these two classes of State 
boards may be found in the published proceedings of the National Conference 
of Charities and Corrections, 
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It is the custom of the State Boards of Charities and of the State Boards of 
Control to issue annual or biennial reports according to the legislative custom 
in, their respective States, and to publish from time to time other useful docu- 
ments with relation to their work. These reports and documents are usually to 
be found in the public and other principal libraries and copies may be obtained 
upon application sent to the offices of the boards at their respective State cap- 
itals, where complaints calling for investigation and other communications 


should also be sent. 
TUBERCULOSIS. 


BY LILIAN BRANDT, STATISTICIAN OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE CHARITY ORGAN- 
IZATION SOCIETY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, ON THE 
PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS. 


Tuberculosis is the most important single cause of death in the United 
States, in spite of the reduction that has been going on in the last twenty years. 
It causes one-tenth of all the deaths that occur in the United States, and in 
some cities the proportion reaches 15 per cent. The pneumonia mortality has 
been increasing rapidly in recent years, and in some cities has even surpussed 
that from tuberculosis, but pneumonia is really a group of diseases, not a single 
one. 

The importance of tuberculosis is startlingly indicated by the fact that it 
causes one-third of all the deaths that occur between the ages of 15 and 45, the 
ages of greatest economic importance. It has been estimated that the mere 
economic loss entailed by this preventable disease annually is $23,000,000 in 
New York City and $330,000,000 in the United States. 

Although the cause of tuberculosis has been accurately known since 1882 
the movements for controlling its spread and diminishing its ravages have only 
recently begun to gather impetus. There are now in the United States san- 
atoriums and hospitals providing accommodations for some 8,000 patients; 
there are 32 special dispensaries for the treatment of ambulant cases; there 
is a National Association for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, and 
there are 38 local organizations formed with the express object of reducing the 
amount of the disease in one way or another. 

A comprehensive programme for controlling and eventually eradicating 
tuberculosis includes not only institutions for the treatment of tuberculous 
persons, but also a system of supervision by municipal and State boards of 
health, the proper care of consumptives in prisons, hospitals for the insane, and 
other public institutions, the education of the people in the elementary facts 
about the nature of disease, and general improvement in living and working 
conditions. 

The reduction that has already taken place in the death rate from consump- 
tion—22 per cent. in the registration area of the United States between 1890 
and 1900, 40 per cent. in New York City in the last twenty years,—is encourag- 
ing evidence that this is an evil which is easily amenable to intelligent activity. 


SICKNESS AND POVERTY. 


It will be seen from p 105 that the chief single cause of poverty, as here 
studied, is sickness or death in the families of the poor. Lack of work stands 
second, although, if the averages as to lack of work, insufficient work, and 
poorly paid work be added together, as well they might be, they form the 
supreme cause of poverty. Drink stands third, though only one-half as great a 
cause as unemployment. 

How far poverty is the result of other people’s misconduct or hereditary mis- 
conduct is not there shown. But as for the persons immediately concerned, 
misfortune is shown to be nearly four times as much the cause of poverty as 
their misconduct. 
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ANY MAN WHO IS HONEST CAN GET WORK. CAN HE? 


1. There are, undoubtedly, those in every community who will not work, 
even when they can, and it is these who most often come before the public. Self- 
respecting men and women avoid begging and knocking at doors of charity till 
the last possible moment. Many of them prefer and often actually do choose 
starvation rather than beggary. But those who have lost self-respect, who will 
not work even when they can—these do haunt the doors of the rich and of the 
charitable. Not unnaturally the public, judging from its experiences, wrongly 
concludes that the trouble with all or most of the unemployed is that they wiil 
not work. 

2. These premature judgments are caught up and repeated by the press. 
The press, especially the press supporting whatever administration happens 
to be in power (Republican or Democratic) and often too, the official labor 
reports, do not like to admit any lack of employment. It is for their interest 
to talk good times. ‘‘Prosperity-talk’”’ creates prosperity. Hence they con- 
tinually assert that there is work for all. A New York paper not long ago 
declared that the Department of Street Cleaning was unable to secure street- 
sweepers. Application at the Department at that very time elicited the fact 
that the Department was overrun with applications for work. 

3. The wealth of this country is so limitless, its opportunities so vast, the 
prosperity of certain classes so good, the wages of many artisans are so high, 
ordinary labor, when paid is so well paid, compared with European labor, that 
it seems incredible that at that very time others should be unable to get work 
at any price. Yetsuchis the case. Trade union wages are high, not because 
there is no competition from the unemployed, but because of strict trade 
organization. 

4. . People get into the way of thinking that those out of work are so largely 
through their own fault because of the fact that such usually are our ‘‘weaker 
brethren.”’ People forget that this must be so. When aman employing 105 
men must discharge five, he naturally discharges the five, who for one reason or 
another, are the least efficient. Yet he may have discharged them, not for any 
especial inefficiency, but because his business, compelling him to discharge five, 
he selected them. Consolidation of business is said, within the last few years, 
to have discharged some 35,000 traveling agents. Railroads sometimes lay off 
a thousand men at a time. The question is, can the inefficient get work? Born 
as many of them are born, bred, as many of them are bred, housed as they 
are housed, fed, as many of them are fed, it is physically impossible but that 
they should be inefficient. Are they, therefore, to starve? 

5. It is said that they could at least be thrifty, cleanly, temperate; and 
that often they are not. Large numbers of the unemployed are thrifty, cleanly, 
temperate; but be it remembered that few apply for relief , or come to the public 
notice until they have been unemployed for a considerable time, or employed 
only on very occasional jobs, so that the process of discouragement and 
demoralization has gone on a long time before they attract attention. 

6. Lastly, many of the unemployed learn evil in our jails. In large sec- 
tions of the country the police run the vagrant unemployed to the nearest 
court, because they get so much per head for each arrest, besides a fee from the 
sheriff who gets so much per head for keeping them. It must be remembered 
that few workingmen are employed the whole year and that very few escape 
long periods of unemployment at some time in their life, owing to the continuous 
change in methods of production. Often in these periods of unemployment, 
habits of shiftlessness and intemperance are developed which sometimes ruin 
their life. Then if they are sent to penitentiaries to come out convict-marked, 
the difficulty of getting work is immeasurably increased. 
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Such are some of the points that mislead the general public. Yet the testi- 
mony of specialists is almost unanimous that even in times of prosperity, large 
numbers can not get work. Said the Massachusetts State Commission on the 
Unemployed in 1895: 


“This problem must be looked upon as a more or less permanent one and 
one that must be attacked, if attacked at all, by slow and patient methods.” 


Still more to the point is the testimony of almost every police court in our 
larger cities, that they are continually compelled to commit for vagrancy in 
order to give food and shelter to men whose only crime is that they can not 
find work. In New York city an investigation was made for the period 1896 
to 1900, the latter years being years of comparative prosperity. Investigation 
was made of the commitments for vagrancy in January and July of each year 
to the Blackwells Island workhouse, Kings County jail, and the Kings County 
penitentiary,and there were found 4,676 commitments for vagrancy in the ten 
months, 467 per month. And these were of men presumably sober, able- 
bodied men, for no magistrate will commit for vagrancy if other charges can be 
sustained. It is almost more important to note that 57 per cent. of these were 
native born, and of the native born 17 per cent. under 19 years of age, 94 per 
cent. were of English-speaking races or Germans. Occasionally a headline 
appears in the press: ‘‘In the Penitentiary Though No Criminal,” but this 
occurs in every police court probably every week, if not every day. The warden 
of Kings County penitentiary said, in 1899, in the height of the ‘‘prosperity talk”: 


“Men are constantly being committed here in large numbers who have 
been charged with no crime. Over 50 per cent. of the commitments to this 
institution are for vagrancy—the crime (?) of being out of work and homeless. 
I am convinced from seeing the efficient work of some of these men while : ere, 
that they never would be here could they have secured employment out- 
side. By our treatment of the unemployed we are making criminals of men who 
have heretofore been honest, self-sustaining members of the community, and who 
would be so again could they obtain work.” 

The New York Labor Bulletins show by their quarterly reports that un- 
employment among the trade unions in that State (and therefore among the most 
skilled workmen) range, from 1987 to 1900, from 10 to 380 per cent. of their 
entirenumber. Among the unskilled, unemployment is much more common. 


STATISTICS OF CRIME IN THE UNITED STATES. 
DR. S. J. BORROWS, U. S. COMMISSIONER. 


While in agriculture, commerce, manufactures, education and finance, there 
are vast battalions of figures covering the products and conditions of every 
State and of the nation as a whole, it is a remarkable and somewhat humiliating 
fact that there are no statistics to throw even a candle light upon the volume 
and movement of crime in the United States. Not to speak of the multitude 
of petty offenses and misdemeanors, we cannot even tell the number of high 
crimes committed. The only record of annual murders in the United States 
that we know of is a list of reported murders made up by pencil and scissors in a 
Chicago newspaper office. Misleading articles and papers have been based on 
this sort of guess work. 

It is not surprising that students of sociology in the United States should 
have a desire to know what are the real facts as to the movement of crime, for a 
knowledge of facts and conditions is necessary to the application of preventive 
measures. The lack of information is an embarrassment in many directions. 
The only national light on this subject has hitherto been the decennial reports 
of the United States Census, based on the prison population taken on a certain 
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day once in ten years. This method is manifestly so imperfect and misleading 
that the Census Board has decided not to publish the statistics gathered in 1900, 
so that the publication of the last census will contain nothing whatever as to crime, 

The first duty of sociologists in this matter is to bring such a strong pressure 
to bear upon the government that the judicial statistics of the whole United 
States shall be taken every year just as economic and industrial facts are 
gathered together in the statistical abstracts. Hardly a barrel of apples or a 
bushel of wheat sold in the United States goes uncounted from year to year; 
we could easier dispense with some of these commercial facts than to fail to 
count in the United States the number of persons who are arrested and arraigned 
for the violation of law and to know the disposition that is made of them. 
Even when statistics on this subject are carefully compiled, we shall not know 
the number of offenders who are not caught and arraigned. 

With a view to securing the codperation of the Census Bureau and such Con- 
gressional action as may be necessary, the National Prison Association of the 
United States has appointed a committee on statistics consisting of Samuel J. 
Barrows, Chairman, of New York; F. H. Wines, D.D., of Springfield, Il1.; 
Charles R. Henderson, D.D., Chicago University; Mr. Amos Butler, Secretary 
of the Board of State Charities of Indiana, and Mr. John Koren, Special Expert 
of the United States Census. The committee will be glad of suggestions and 
support. 

WP eeiahile writers on crime should not yield to the temptation to guess 
on this subject. It is hardly necessary to say that arguments based upon 
insufficient data are inconclusive. 

As to the important question whether crime is increasing in the United 
States, Mr. Eugene Smith, President of the Prison Association of New York, 
in an address before the National Prison Association, at the meeting held in 
October, 1904, after showing the utter absence of statistical data, reached 
from other and less questionable indications, the conclusion that the country 
is growing better and not worse. 


WHAT HAS THE NEGRO BEEN DOING? 
BY BOOKER T. WASHINGTON. 


During the past twenty years, the Southern Negro has made substantial 
progress in many directions, has responded unmistakably to the demands of 
American civilization. Some measure of this progress is to be found in the 
answers to these questions: (1) Has the Negro, succumbing to a competition too 
severe, exhibited tendencies to die out, as has, for example, the Maori population 
of New Zealand? (2) Has the Negro—with reasonable rapidity—become more 
intelligent? (3) To what extent has the Negro bought homes? (4) In his occu- 
pations is the Negro advancing to higher levels? j 5 ei ; 

The facts show pretty plainly that, severe to him as is competition with 
many races which centuries have made more efficient, the Negro holds his own 
with dogged persistence. In 1880 there were 6,580,793 Negroes in this country: 
twenty years later we find this number increased to 8,833,994, an increase of 
2,253,201 souls, or 34.2 per cent. Certainly a new-born race that can merely 
maintain its numbers in the face of the severest competition the modern world 
can boast, deserves praise; but what shall be said of my race? It has not 
merely maintained its numbers, but has actually grown 34.2 per cent. in twenty 
years. The red Indian of America and the Maori of New Zealand are not pre- 
cedents for the Negro of the United States. Neither death nor deportation will 
benevolently assimilate the American Negro into non-existence; the Negro is 
here and here to stay. His well-being and continued progress are essential to 
the welfare of the republic. ; F f 

This solidarity of interest has been splendidly recognized by the white people 
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of the South. I believe that the Southern white people realize more and more 
clearly the fundamental idea of the American common school—that all the 
property of the State should educate impartially all the children of all the 
people. It is not merely the man who enters the tax office who really pays the 
taxes; the laborers, each of whom pays one mill more to the pound for a com- 
modity because of a license tax, really pay the license tax, however indirect the 
payment. The moral idea that underlies the American common school and the 
actual incident of taxation—these two things are winning increasing recognition 
in every one of the Southern States. Moreover, the value of land is largely 
determined by the relative intelligence and consequent efficiency of the laboring 
population, and the Negro constitutes a very large percentage of the South’s 
labor. Since 1880 $105,807,930 have been spent for the Negro schools in the 
former slave States. In the school year, 1879-80, $2,120,485 were spent for 
colored schools, and in 1900-1, $6,035,550, an increase of $3,915,065, or almost 
85 per cent. In 1879-80 the expenditure per capita of school population for the 
colored was $1.01, but in 1900-1, $2.21. It is true that in the latter year the 
white child received $4.92 or considerably more than twice the amount received 
by the colored child. However, the whole South is heartily interested in the 
cause of Negro education. 

Negro illiteracy is a stain which the schools are rapidly washing away. Of 
the population 10 years of age and over, 70 per cent. of the colored were illiterate 
in 1880, 57.1 per cent. of the Negro were illiterate in 1890, but only 44.5 per cent. 
of the Negro in 1900. Despite an increase between 1890 and 1900 of 1,087,000 
in the Negro population 10 years of age and over, there was a decrease of nearly 
190,000 in the number of Negro illiterates. It is true that among Southern 
Negroes illiteracy is more than four times as common as among Southern 
whites, but the South is determined to lessen this immense handicap upon the 
Negro just as rapidly as possible. To an appreciable extent progress in literacy 
indicates progress in intelligence, in character, in general efficiency. 

The schools have greatly aided the Negro in the buying and the proper 
maintenance of homes. The white or black man, by the sweat of whose brow 
a home has been bought, is, by virtue of that act, an infinitely better citizen. 
In 1860 the Negro was without a home of his own, without capital, without 
thrift, with nothing like proper appreciation of the value of ahome. And yet 
in 1890, of the homes occupied by Negro heads of families, 18.7 per cent. were 
owned—an immense advance in civilization, and allin thirty years. Moreover, 
of the homes thus owned 88.8 per cent. were owned free of all encumbrance. 
The significance of this fact is rendered more clear when you consider that only 
71.2 per cent. of the homes occupied by white heads of families in that year were 
owned. In the decade 1890 to 1900, the Negro heads of familiesincreased their 
ownership of homes to 21.8 per cent., and of this increased number, 74.2 per cent. 
were owned as against 68 per cent. for white heads of families. Jam unawarethat 
history records such an example of substantial progress in civilization in a time so 
short. Hereis the unique fact that from a penniless population, just out of slavery 
that placed a premium upon thriftlessness,37 2,414 owners of homes have emerged 
and of these,255,156are known to own their homes absolutely free of encumbrance. 
In these heads of Negro families lie the pledge of my race to American civilization. 

In the occupations in which Negroes are engaged, are they advancing to 
higher levels? Nearly four million Negroes at least 10 years of age were re- 
ported by the last census to be engaged in gainful occupations. 33.7 per cent. 
of the Negroes occupied were agricultural laborers and 19 per cent. were 
farmers, planters, and overseers, a total of 52.7 per cent. being thus engaged in 
agriculture. Moreover, of the half a million black “laborers (not specified)” it 
is probable that many were agricultural laborers. An investigation of the black 
farmers and laborers in the cotton belt of the South is an investigation of the 
great mass of the Negro people in America. 
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The census for 1900 contains a considerable body of evidence that I might 
use for testing the progress of the Southern Negro in agriculture. Thus, as we 
have seen, about 34 per cent. of the Negro wage-earners in the United States 
were merely agricultural laborers, and 19 per cent. were farmers, planters and 
overseers. These farmers, planters and overseers, have simply lifted them- 
selves by their boot straps! They have risen from a low to a higher level in their 
occupation and in American civilization. I might show how the Negro agri- 
cultural laborer of exceptional ability has become share tenant, then cash 
tenant, then part owner, and finally full owner with almost lightning rapidity 
and against fearful odds. Moreover, I might cite in proof of the progress of the 
Negro in agriculture the value of his farm products not fed to live stock. Thus, 
in the South Atlantic States, 35.5 per cent. of the number of farms operated by 
Negro farmers in 1900 had products in 1899, not fed to live stock, worth $100 
and under $250, and 30.4 per cent. had products worth $250 and under $500. 
And in the South Central States 31.6 per cent. of the number of farms operated 
by Negro farmers had products in 1899 not fed to live stock worth $100 and 
under $250, and 36.7 per cent. had products worth $250 and under $500. This 
is an enormous advance for the Negro since 1860. 

But I propose to test the progress of the Negro in agriculture by the severest 
test—not a comparison with European peasantry, but with native whites of 
native parents in the Southern States. Certainly no fair-minded man could 
wish a test more severe; certainly we should be surprised if these native whites 
of purest stock did not immensely outstrip the Negroes. Let us, however, in- 
quire how these two classes compare with respect to the relative number of 
owners added in forty years. 

Practically all the Negro owners of farms have become owners since 1860; 
in that year the Negro was landless. In the South Central States since 1860 
Negro farmers have come to operate as owners and managers 95,624 farms and as 
tenants 348,805. The farms operated by owners or managers are thus 21.5 percent. 
of the total. The per cent. of gain in ownership is about half that made by the 
white farmers since 1860. These facts spell progress unmistakably. In forty 
years 287,933 Negroes have acquired control of farm land in the South Atlantic 
States, of whom 202,578, or 70.4 per cent., are tenants and 85,355, or 29.6 per 
cent., are owners or managers. In these eventful forty years the relative 
number of owners among the Negro farmers of the South Atlantic States has 
grown from absolutely nothing, three-fourths as rapidly as the relative number 
of owners among the whites, who in 1860 owned every acre of the land. In both 
the South Central States and South Atlantic States the Negroes have thus 
compassed a magnificent achievement. ; ; ; 

The total value of Negro farm property is conservatively estimated at 230 
millions of dollars. , ech 

In the short space at my disposal I have simply attempted to indicate some 
of the ways in which the Negro of the South has made substantial progress, has 
responded to the demands of American civilization. 


STATISTICS OF THE NEGRO. 


BY THE RT. REV. BENJAMIN W. ARNETT, BISHOP OF THE AFRICAN METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 


POPULATION. 
Hrmported trom LHOO TO NG0O: sy ersciewe dn cv us veces eens cers ctwion secre rnenne ners 10,137,000 
Negro Population of U.S. 1800... 0... ccc eee eee e teen eee n set eneeenene 1,001,463 
Imported from age ae Fis CSUN Ao wh ceded ROME MER MOST a Seley, /vi' ooae.'s  #yehien olaGeile.«  quarella| Aan Hee 
Negro Population, USOO: oie vise Wise even eelneu sree nav avecccs ti vedseereeees aan Baie 


Nepro Population, 1900.25 0.62. rte sere este eset es ceseeceenscene seen 
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PROPERTY, 1900. 


Land and improvements, $324,242,997; buildings, $71,902,265; imple- 
ments, $18,859,757; live stock, $84,936,215; total, $499,941 ,234. 

Negro owners of premises: Virginia, 26,566; Mississippi, 21,973; Texas, 
20,139; South Carolina, 18,970; North Carolina, 17,520; Alabama, 14,110; 
Arkansas, 11,941; Georgia, 11,375; Tennessee, 9,426; Louisiana, 9,378; Florida, 
6,552; Kentucky, 5,402; Maryland, 2,262; West Virginia, 534; Delaware, 332; 
District of Columbia, 5. Homes owned by Negroes, 1,832,723; farms, 757,427; 
other homes, 1,075,296; total, 3,665,446. 

In Georgia, negroes owned, in 1901, 1,041,135 acres valued at $4,656,042 
and city lots and buildings valued at $9,007,977. Personalty, $6,621,834. 
(Report of Comptroller General.) In Virginia, in 1901, they owned 1,066,303 
acres, valued at $4,342,074, with city lots and buildings valued at $12 856,417 
and personalty of $3,966,194. (Auditor’s report.) 


EDUCATION. 


On the 20th of May, 1865, Major-General O. O. Howard was appointed 
Commissioner of the Freedman’s Bureau. He gave great attention to the 
subject of education, and after planting schools for the freedmen throughout a 
great portion of the South, in 1870—five years after the work was begun—he 
made a report: Schools established, 4,239; teachers employed, 9,307; pupils, 
247,333. The emancipated people sustained 1,324 schools themselves, and 
owned 592 school buildings. The Freedman’s Bureau furnished 654 buildings 
for school purposes. There were 74 High and Normal schools, with 8,147 stu- 
dents, and 61 industrial schools with 1,750 students in attendance. In doing 
this great work, for buildings, repairs, teachers, etc., $1,002,896.07 was ex- 
pended. Of this sum the freedmen raised $200,000.00. 

The following table shows the progress since 1870: 


‘ Per cent. of av- 

Estimated number of Pupils enrolled in | Per cent. of per-| erage Attend- 

fees . - 18 public Schools sons 5 to 18 |ance to Enrol- 

STATE Ts of Age years Enrolled ment 
White Colored White Colored jWnite Colored writ | Colored 
Alabama........ 345,250 295,250) 239,055 126,116) 69.24 42.71) 62.75 71.36 
Arkansas. ....... 329,800 127,120 250,586 90,109) 75.98 70.88) 63.33 62.47 
Delaware ....... a40,094 a8,888 a30,754 a6,141) 76.70 69.09) 69.91 61.88 
District of Colum- 

[te AP arena 42,486 20,428 32,518) 15,914) 76.54 77.90) 79.31 76.70 
lOPiGa ress dott 98,510 75,160 69,541 42,843} 70.59 57.00) 66.55 69.75 
CONR1Bsteics. ae sbers 6389,470, 6363,050 298,181 204,706) 76.56 56.39) 63.99 60.84 
Kentucky. ...... 596,410 87,654 436,014 62,975} 73.11 71.84) 63.12 64.02 
ToOUISIANAL 0's ca 241,600) 227,500 125,272) 73,624) 51.85 32.36) 72.18 67.66 
Maryland ....... 6266,110 670,120) 6175,747 b48,257| 66.04 68.82) 64.18 47 .06 
Mississippi....... b215,240 b322,070| 6179,142) 6208,346) 83.23 64.69} 60.74, 57.21 
Missouri......... 896,850 45,971 671,697 31,360) 74.90 68.22) 67.25 67.22 
North Carolina . . 424,800 225,900 314,871 149,798) 74.12) 66.31) 58.94 55.68 
South Carolina. . . 186,480 292,000) 127,657 144,786) 68.46 49.58) 77.30 75.77 
Tennessee. ...... b945,960| 6157,885} bc392.263 106,747) 79.09 67.61) 67.89 67.24 
WOXBS evans 840,050 227,660) 568,267 144,362) 67.65 63.41) 76.26 63.05 
Virginias sey ees 367,530 227,940) 6258,222) 6123,339] 70.26 54.11) 60.60 56.30 
West Virginia ... 290,670) 11,487; 228,129) 7,886) 78.48 68.65) 64.43) 65.94 

Total, 1901-2..| 6,067,310) 2,786,083] 4,397,916] 1,587,309] 72.49) 56.97) 66.38 63 .02 

Total, 1889-90.| d5,132,948) 2,510,847| 3,402,420} 1,296,959] 67.15 32.85) 63. 62.74 

Oe RP SS) ee eat 


a In 1899-1900. bIn 1900-1901. cSome missing data supplied. 
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For 1901-2 the common school expenditure in the 16 former slave States, 
with the District of Columbia, for both races was $37,567,552. About 20 
per cent. of this amount was expended upon the public schools for the negroes. 
The aggregate common school expenditure in ‘he South since 1870 has been 
$687,691,329. It is estimated that at least $125,000,000 of this sum has been 
expended to support common schools for negro children. While Gen’1 Howard, 
Gen’l John Eaton, A. D. Mayo were the leaders in establishing the common 
school system of the South, they found worthy assistants in the Rey. R. H. 
Cain of South Carolina, Rev. C. H. Pierce and Rev. J. H. Gibbs of Florida, 
Bishop Hood and G. W. Brodia in North Carolina, Dr. H. M. Turner, Rev. W. J. 
Gaines in Georgia. It was the joint work of the leaders of the two races. The 
progress of the colored schools has only been excelled by the progress of the 
colored teachers. When organized there were not more than 500 teachers, 
while now we have them manning all departments of educational work. 


RELIGIOUS STATISTICS. 


| 
in- | Local No. Sunday 
hie Bieta Prea’h- | Members |Ch’ch’s reiabed Sunday| School |Adherents 
/ ers Sch’ls | Scholars 


Episcopal... .. i 6,200) 8,792) 762,580) 5,908) $10,360,131) 4,579 375,114 2,669,030 
Episcopal Zion. .| 3,735) 5,983) 575,271] 4,106, 5,102,567) 2,979 225,407, 2,013,000 


Colored Methodist | 

Episcopal... ... 2,751) 11,575, 209,972} 1,649 2,525,600 1,656 LOY DOO) + So c/o ta vee 
Union M. Boos. 150) 75 16,500 250 250,525 130 LEZO0K toute 
African Methodist 

Protestant...... 106 25 3,565 88 50,000 75 T BOO as,e cts 42 2 

lored Congreg: a 

tional Methodist. 5 10 315 5 5,000 3 AL ee Rr ae 
Zion Union Apos- 

tolic Methodist. . 30, 15 2,946 32) 20,000 10; D1 en ieee 
Colored _Members | 

M. E. Church...| 1,867) 4,060) 292,109) 3,287; 3,953,475) 3,426 LIOR. «diecast 

a 


Total Methodist .| 14,844 30,725, 1,863,258, 15,325) $22,267,298) 12,858 1,000,494) 4,682,030 
Colored Baptist. . .|16,080)....... 2,038,427, 16,440) 12,196,130)....... tS BOG 5 Soc ois ae 


Besides these are the colored members of the following churches: Roman 
Catholic, Christian, Congregational, Disciples of Christ, Methodist Protestant, 
Lutheran, Independent Methodist, Presbyterian North, Presbyterian South, 
Reform Presbyterian, Protestant Episcopal, Reform Episcopal. 

Total: Denominations, 29; organizations, 24,572; church edifices, 21,146; 
seating capacity, 6,810,965; valuation, $28,863,168; members, 3,589,780; mem- 
bers and adherents, 6,325,880. ; : : 

The following table shows the growth of the African Methodist Episcopal 


Church: 


No. Con-| Number Number 
ference. of of 
Ministers 


Valuation 


YEAR ; 
Annual Bishops 


o 
Property 


1 ae ¥: 2 

7 2 1 ‘f 
210 7 6 165 
1,833 25 6 1,418 
4,850. 52 9 4,365 
5,831 69 13 5,838 


To-day it has 2,527 parsonages anda total value of church property of 
$10,042,675. From 1900-1904 it raised $40,000 for education and for its clergy 


$4,187,432. 
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THE YEAR’S PROGRESS IN INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 
DR. BENJAMIN P, TRUEBLOOD, SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


Public sentiment in the civilized countries in favor of international arbi- 
tration as a substitute for force in the settlement of controversies has mani- 
fested itself to a most extraordinary degree during the past year. .The Conference 
for the Promotion of International Arbitration, held at Lake Mohonk the first 
week in June, 1904, was the largest and most influential ever held at that place. 
A National Congress for the same ends was held in France during the summer 
and attended by six hundred delegates, coming from all parts of the French 
‘Republic. A similar National Conference was held at Manchester, England, 
and exercised large influence on British public opinion. 

The National Arbitration Conference held at Washington in January, 1904, 

brought together the most remarkable body of professional, business and public 
men ever held in this country to promote the principle of arbitration. Imme- 
diately following this, an Arbitration Group of more than forty members was 
organized in Congress on the initiative of Hon. Richard Bartholdt, Member of 
Congress from Missouri. On the invitation of this Group and the official invita- 
tion of Congress and the President, the Inter-parliamentary Union for the Pro- 
motion of Arbitration held its twelfth conference at St. Louis the second week 
in September. The delegates, about two hundred in number, came as the guests 
of the Government, and were entertained at the expense of the Government, 
Congress having appropriated fifty thousand dollars for this purpose. The 
meeting at St. Louis was one of extraordinary interest and significance. Their 
appeal to the President of the United States to take the initiative in calling a 
new Inter-governmental Conference to take up the work left unfinished at The 
Hague Conference in 1899 and to consider the establishment of an advisory 
congress of the nations tomeet at stated periods, and other important subjects, 
resulted in the recent invitation of the United States Government to the other 
nations to send representatives to a second conference at The Hague. The 
meeting of this new conference seems now assured. 
The Thirteenth International Peace Congress, held at Boston the first week 
in October, was the most remarkable public demonstration in favor of interna- 
tional arbitration and peace ever held. It enrolled more than a thousand 
members and brought together an unusual number of prominent men and 
women from all parts of this and other lands. The delegates came from seven- 
teen different countries, and were welcomed to the United States by Secretary 
of State Hay, whose presence and address on behalf of the government left no 
longer any room to doubt that the cause of international arbitration and perma- 
nent friendship among the nations has at last won its way to the highest seats 
of national authority. 

The year has been most fruitful in the negotiation of treaties of obligatory 
arbitration stipulating reference of disputes to The Hague Court. No less than 
twenty-two of these have been signed since the first of January, 1904, not to 
mention the Anglo-French and Franco-Italian treaties signed just previously. 

The year has not seen the movement completed, but has made it certain that 
its final and complete success is not far away. 


RECIPROCITY. 


JOHN BALL OSBORNE, JOINT SECRETARY OF THE RECIPROCITY COMMISSION, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The practical results of the reciprocity movement inaugurated by the 
Government of the United States in 1897 consist of one treaty, that with the 
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Republic of Cuba, and four commerical agreements, viz.: with France, Germany 
Italy, and Portugal, all of which have proved beneficial to the export trade of 
the United States and are in actual operation. 

The Cuban Reciprocity Treaty was signed at Havana December 11, 1902, 
and, after ratification by the Senate, was put into effect December 27, 1903, by 
Congressional legislation. By its terms, Cuba, in return for the concession by 
the United States of a reduction in duty of 20% in favor of all Cuban products, 
admits all American goods (excepting tobacco) at tariff reductions ranging from 
20% to 40% of the regular duties, and guarantees that these reductions shall 
remain ‘‘preferential in respect to all like imports from other countries,’”’ during 
the treaty-term, namely, five years, dating from time of ratification. In every 
instance, no matter how high or low the Cuban Congress may hereafter fix the gen- 
eral tariff, the treaty differentialin favor of American products must be preserved. 

The four commercial agreements, which were concluded in 1898-1900 by 
authorization of Section 3 of the Dingley Tariff, and put into operation by 
proclamation of the President, without recourse to the Senate, represent a 
satisfactory test of the reciprocity principle. In compensation for the grant by 
the United States of the specified tariff concessions authorized by the law on 
argols, wines, spirits, paintings, and statuary, France granted the United 
States her minimum tariff on certain classes of meats, fruits, woods, and lard; 
Germany conceded to all imports the full benefit of her conventional tariff as 
created by the existing Caprivi reciprocity treaties; Italy lowered or ‘‘bound”’ 
her then existing rates on several important products; and Portugal made equally 
valuable tariff concessions in favor of flour, petroleum, agricultural machinery,etc. 

The outlook for wide application of the reciprocity principle by treaty is not 
promising. President Roosevelt has ably and loyally carried out the McKinley 
policy, and there has been complete continuity in this respect since 1897. But 
the opposition to the Kasson Treaties has been too strong to permit of favorable 
action upon them in the Senate; all of them have lapsed as respects the ex- 
change period, the French Treaty being almost the last to expire in September, 
1903. The Newfoundland Treaty of 1902, by reason of opposition on the part 
of the Gloucester fishery interests, has apparently fared no better. Early 
negotiations with the leading sugar producing countries are virtually rendered 
impossible by an amendment to the Cuban Treaty forbidding further con- 
ventional reductions on that article. Reciprocity with Canada, however, con- 
tinues to excite interest in some sections. It was one of the twelve topics 
considered by the High Joint Commission in 1898-1899, and in the event of the 
reassembling of that body a treaty would probably be agreed upon. Latterly 
the trend of sentiment among American statesmen and political economists has 
been distinctly in favor of the adoption by the United States of the double- 
tariff system used by France and a few other great commercial powers. 

Washington, D. C., January 2, 1905. 


THE FEDERAL CIVIL SERVICE IN 1904. 
BY JOHN T, DOYLE, SECRETARY OF THE U. S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 


The act establishing competitive examinations was passed January 16, 1883. 
It established the United States Civil Service Commission with three Commis- 
sioners, not more than two of whom shall be of the same political party. The 
act provides for appointments among those graded highest, an apportionment 
of appointments in the departments at Washington among the States and Ter- 
ritories, a period of probation before absolute appointment, and the prohibition 
of the use of official authority to coerce the political action of any person or body. 
It forbids under penalty of fine or imprisonment or both, the solicitation by any 
Federal employee of political contributions from other employees, and the 
solicitation of such contributions in public buildings, and declares that no em- 
ployee shall be prejudiced for giving or not giving any such contribution. 
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The number of positions subject to competitive examinations is approxi- 
mately 154,000. The classified service, with 234,891 positions, embraces all 
who are not mere laborers or subject to confirmation by the Senate. The chief 
exceptions from examination are 71,193 fourth-class postmasters, 261 consuls, 
4,500 pension examining surgeons, 10,855 employees at non-free delivery post- 
offices, 3,053 Indians in minor positions in the Indian service, 1,814 deputy col- 
lectors of internal revenue and 461 deputy marshals and clerks to United States 
attorneys. Of persons now in the service, 78,159 serving on July 1, 1903, were 
appointed as the result of competitive examinations. During the twelve 
months following 48,585 appointments were made through competition. The 
whole number of persons in the executive civil service is about 290,000, receiving 
an annual compensation of about $180,000,000. The total compensation at- 
tached to competitive positions is about $130,000,000. During the year ended 
June 30, 1904, 127,846 persons were examined by the Commission, of whom 
100,078 passed. Besides these, 1,901 persons were examined for the Philippine 
service, and 385 were appointed. Examinations are held in every State and 
Territory twice a year, and range in scope from technical, professional, and 
scientific subjects, to those based wholly upon age, physical condition, experience 
and character as a workman. About 700 different kinds of examinations were 
held, each of which involved different tests, and more than half contained no 
educational test. There is a good chance of appointment for men stenographers, 
typewriters, draftsmen, and civil, mechanical, and electrical engineers, and for 
teachers, matrons, seamstresses, and physicians in the Indian service. 

Unclassified laborers in the department at Washington are appointed upon 
competitive tests as to their physical condition, and examinations are also held 
for several other classes of unclassified positions, as for policemen in Washington 
and midshipmen in the Navy. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission was classified on November 15, 1904. 

An executive order of March 1, 1904, gave to 426 temporary employees con- 
nected with the Federal administration in the Philippines whose services merited 
retention the rights of classified employees. It also provided for future appoint- 
ments under the civil service rules. 

During the year 1904 free delivery was extended to 66 post-offices, and 178 
employees were thus brought within the competitive service. 

A manual of examinations and the later Annual Reports of the Commission 
may be had upon writing to it. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


PROPOSED BY MRS. CARRIE C. CATT, VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL 
AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION.—UNITED STATES. 


In the United States women possess suffrage upon equal terms with men at 
all elections in four States; in Wyoming, established in 1869; in Colorado, 1893; 
in Utah, 1895; and in Idaho, 1896. 

In Kansas, women possess school suffrage established in 1861, and municipal 
suffrage, 1887. 

In eighteen additional States, women possess school suffrage; in Michigan 
and Minnesota, established in 1875; in New Hampshire and Oregon, 1878; in 
Massachusetts, 1879; in New York and Vermont, 1880; in Nebraska, 1883; in 
Wisconsin, 1885; in Washington, 1886; in Arizona, Montana, New Jersey, 
North Dakota and South Dakota, 1887; in Illinois, 1891; in Connecticut, 
1893; in Ohio, 1894. 

Two additional States permit women to vote upon the issuance of municipal 
bonds; Montana, established in 1887; Iowa, 1894. 

“<** Louisiana gave all women taxpayers the suffrage upon all questions of 
public expenditure in 1898. 
Either full or fractional suffrage for women exists in twenty-six States. 
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AUSTRALIA, 


There are in Australia three distinct classes of suffrage, municipal, parlia- 
mentary and federal. Women were given municipal suffrage in New South 
Wales in 1867; in Victoria, 1869; in West Australia, 1871; in New Zealand, 
1877; in South Australia, 1880; in Tasmania, 1884. 

Parliamentary suffrage was extended to women of New Zealand in 1893; in 
South Australia, 1895; in West Australia, 1900; in New South Wales, 1902; and 
Tasmania, in 1903. 

In 1902, the first Fedetal Parliament extended the federal suffrage to all 
women in Australia upon the same terms as men. All women in Australia, 
therefore, upon the same terms as men, enjoy full municipal and federal suffrage, 
and the women of West Australia, South Australia, and New South Wales pos- 
sess all forms of suffrage. The women of Victoria and Queensland do not 
possess the parliamentary suffrage. New Zealand is not federated, and hence 
tere is no federal suffrage there; women and men vote upon equal terms in all 
elections. 


EUROPE. 


In the Isle of Man and Pitcairn Island, women have full suffrage. In 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, women vote for all elective officers, 
except members of Parliament. In 1898, women engaged in commerce in 
France were given the right to vote for judges of the tribunals of commerce. 
In Sweden, women vote for all elective officers, except representatives; also, 
indirectly for members of the House of Lords. In Norway, women vote for 
all officers, except members of Parliament. In Russia, women householders 
vote for all elective officers and on all local matters; in Finland, for all elective 
officers. Property-holding women in Westphalia, Schleswig-Holstein, and 
Brunswick may vote by proxy at local elections, and for members of provisional 
diets. Women who are land proprietors may vote in Bohemia by proxy for 
members of the Imperial Parliament and the local diet. In Saxony, women 
vote on the same terms as men; married women by Prony. a single woman 
directly. Women have municipal suffrage in Moravia proxy. In Austria- 
Hungary, they vote by proxy for elective officers. In Croatia and Dalmatia, 
women vote at local elections in person. In Italy, widows with property vote 
by proxy for members of Parliament. In Prussia, women vote by proxy at 
elections and for members of provincial diets, and in Luxemburg for municipal 
officers and members of the legislature also. In Switzerland, women real estate 
owners have local suffrage in the canton of Berne. In Roumania, women tax- 


payers have municipal suffrage by proxy. 


DIRECT LEGISLATION IN 1904, 


BY ELTWEED POMEROY. 
PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL DIRECT LEGISLATION LEAGUE, 


Oregon.—In Oregon, a minor judge declared the Direct Legislation con- 
stitutional amendment adopted in 1902 unconstitutional because improperly 
adopted and because not agreeing with that part of the United States Con- 
stitution which guarantees a republican form of government to every State. 
This aroused a good deal of indignation, and at once a large body of able and 
influential men formed to carry it to the Supreme Court of the State, where 
after able arguments on both sides, the decision of the lower court was reversed 
and the amendment declared constitutional, in an opinion of great strength. 
This strengthens the Direct Legislation position for all time as now probably 
only the United States Supreme Court would declare an amendment unconst1- 
tutional and that is very_unlikely. 
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Last winter, three groups of people in the State united to work for laws that 
they could not get separately through the Legislature. A Direct Primary League 
was formed containing most of those in the Direct Legislation League but entirely 
distinct. It drew upa law, had it subjected to the searching criticism of the best 
legal talent in the State, circluated initiative petitions for it, got the requisite 
number of signatures, 8 per cent., and it went to a referendum vote in June, 
1904 and was carried by five or six to one. It cost this league less than $2,000 
for all expenses not including the unpaid advice and work which was very 
valuable, and it is said that better talent was employed in drafting this law than 
has sat in any Legislature of the State. 

The temperance people had been unable to get a local option law through 
the Legislature, and they drew upa good, though rather stringent one, got the 
requisite number of signatures to their petitions and had it submitted to a vote, 
when it carried by three or four to one. Unlike the other bill, this one aroused 
strong opposition and it is said the brewers combined and raised $75,000 to 
defeat it. An ardent campaign was waged both for and against it. The tem- 
perance people spent about $4,500 in circulating the petitions and in campaign 
work. 

These are the first two State laws ever actually enacted by the people. 
They did not go to the Legislature at all but were framed by a group of people 
discussed by all the people, the Secretary of State as by law directed, sent a 
printed copy of both to every voter in the State. The law permits any reasona- 
able group of people to furnish printed arguments of a certain size paper and 
in a type to correspond with that used in the law, and the Secretary is obliged to 
circulate these with the laws, but this permission was not taken advantage of 
in either case. Then all the people voted on them and both were carried by 
good majorities. We claim that this was one of the really great political events 
of the"year marking a new epoch in American law-making. 

The third petition well illustrates the working of Direct Legislation in 
another direction. It was formulated by the Radicals among the Socialists, 
and was an extreme measure. They could not get the requisite number of 
signatures and hence it did not go to the polls. 


Los Angeles.—The City of Los Angeles has the Recall in its charter, adopted 
at the same time as its Direct Legislation provisions in the fall of 1903. Last 
spring the people in one of its wards did not like the actions of their councillor. 
They prepared and circulated a petition for his recall. It was thrown out on a 
technicality. This spurred them on, and a*®big meeting was held and another 
petition circulated which soon got the requisite number of signatures, 25 per 
cent. The councillor carried it into the courts and a very interesting decision 
was handed down emphatically sustaining the Recall, and on September 17th 
the people of that ward dismissed their councillor and employed another for the 
unexpired term. This also is the first time that any public servant has ever 
been discharged in the United States during his term of office and another em- 
ployed in his place. It too is one of the great political events of the year. 


Denver.—This spring the people of Denver voted on a charter drawn u 
under the Rush amendment to the State constitution which contains full thoug 
too cumbersome Direct Legislative provisions. This makes the fifth city of 
over 100,000 with complete Direct Legislation 


Illinois.—In the spring, using the public Policy Law by which three ques- 
tions can be submitted to the voters for an advisory vote, the Referendum 
League of Illinois, started a petition in Chicago and got the immense number 
of over 130,000 signatures to it. Legal attempts were made to throw it out 
but did not succeed, and the people of Chicago voted affirmatively on all three 
questions. This is not a real referendum, as the vote is only advisory, but much 
education was gained and many converts won to it. 
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During the summer, Mayor Harrison, who before his election had pledged 
himself to veto any franchise ordinance which did not have a referendum in it, 
came out and publicly said a certain ordinance was the best that could be ob- 
tained and unless a petition with 100,000 signatures to it, was gotten up and 
presented to him within three or four weeks, he would consider that there had 
been a silent referendum on the ordinance and he would sign it. Of course this 
was only a weak political trick to get around a public pre-election pledge, but 
the League had its hands full with a State petition under the Public Policy Law 
and had sorely taxed their limited resources. On their publicly stating such, 
Mayor Harrison indulged in some sneers, whereupon The Chicago Examiner 
printed the petitions and called for workers to get signatures. Not a worker 
was paid a cent, but within a month a dray was necessary to carry the immense 
petition to the City Hall to Mayor Harrison, who did not then dare to approve 
of this franchise ordinance. Two years ago, this could not have been done, 
but the work of the Referendum League has acquainted the people with the 
use of petitions, and this demonstrates its value. 

The Referendum League secured over 100,000 signatures to their State 
petition, and three questions were submitted at the November elections. They 
were Direct Primaries, Direct Lesiglation and Local Option in Taxation. All 
three carried not only by large majorities, but also by actual majorities of all 
votes cast. A year ago, a similar referendum gave decisive majorities of the 
votes cast on it, but not majorities of the votes cast, as many more voted for 
candidates than on the referendum. This shows progress. 

At the same November election, the people of the State voted on a constitu- 
tional amendment permitting the Legislature to make a special charter for 
Chicago, but this charter and all amendments to it must be submitted to a 
referendum of the people of Chicago. 

Missouri.—During the summer, the Direct Legislation League of Missouri 
secured the adoption of Direct Legislation planks in the platforms of all 
parties in that State and made an active campaign for itin November. On the 
face of the returns, it was defeated, though its supporters believe this was a 
dishonest count. Its adoption meant the death-blow to corruption and special 
privileges, and it was therefore counted out. Seven of the men who voted 
against it in the legislature are either in jail or under indictment. 

Other States —The Montana Direct Legislation League secured the adpotion 
of Direct Legislation planks by all parties in their State and have well-founded 
hopes of a passage of a Direct Legislation amendment by the next Legislature. 
Governor Toole is strongly in favor of it. The Legislature of Nevada passed a 
good amendment at its last session and we expect will pass it a second time 
this coming winter when it will be submitted to the people for their decision. 

In California, Colorado, Illinois, and Arkansas there will be Direct Legis- 
lation amendments introduced and earnestly pushed in the Legislatures, with 
probabilities of passage particularly in California and Illinois. Amendments 
will be introduced in other Legislatures, but_the probability of passage is not 
as good as in these four. In Michigan, the Direct Legislation League have an 
ingenious rule of procedure which they will push in the Legislature, and if they 
get a majority for it in one house, they get practically the referendum, 

Municipalities San Francisco efficiently used its Direct Legislation 
charter provisions both this year and last. 

The Direct Legisaltion League of Erie County (Buffalo), N. Y., failed to get 
the last Legislature to change the Buffalo charter, but they did secure the passage 
of an ordinance by the Common Council, giving them Direct Legislation and at 
the November election, the Buffalo citizens voted to open the public school 
buildings in the evenings for public discussion of questions of interest. A petition 
is started to have three other questions submitted under the same ordinance. 
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Across the Lake in Toronto, a majority of the aldermen have been pledged 
to Direct Legislation. It has been made an important issue, and Toronto will 
soon probably have some form of it. Other cities are moving toward it. 

Many more minor facts could be given, but enough have been stated to show 
that Direct Legislation, while it is not a noisy, partisan issue—its friends are 
striving to keep it non-partisan—is making wonderful progress. Great poli- 
ticians have not argued for or against Direct Legislation in our strenuous Presi- 
dential campaign. Great metropolitan papers have said little about it. But 
all over the country, groups of earnest, able men and women are ardently work- 
ing for it without pay or hope of reward. The value of this work cannot be 
estimated, and it is this work that is quietly but surely carrying Direct Legisla- 
tion forward. The underlying cause is that Direct Legislation is only democracy 
applied, and its growth demonstrates that at the core our people are still demo- 
cratic—not in a partisan sense but in the true meaning of that noble word—and 
that they are determined by using Direct Legislation to change this from a 
government OF the people, BY the politicians and FOR the corporations to one 
that while it is OF the people is actually BY the people and hence is really and 
trully FOR the people. 


NEW VOTERS’ FESTIVALS. 


BY LUCRETIA AMES MEAD, 


The ‘‘New Voters’ Festival,” which for two years has gathered at Faneuil 
Hall, Boston, an audience of young men and newly naturalized voters, promises 
to be a potent influence in civicreform inthe future. At first, an experiment, it 
has had such marked success as to ensure its being a regular Boston institution 
and a suggestion for similar meetings, which are now being planned in other 
cities. It originated in the mind of one of the directors of the Boston Equal 
Suffrage Association for Good Government, an association composed chiefly of 
public-spirited women. Under the auspices of this society, whose headquarters 
are at 6 Marlborough Street, the arrangements were carried out. Distinguished 
representatives of the city, State and church were invited to speak. Among 
those who heartily responded were the Mayor, the Lieutenant-Governor, Con- 
gressman McCall and the Bishop of the Episcopal Church in Massachusetts. A 
Roman Catholic priest and Jewish rabbi and well-known business men partici- 
pairs in the meetings and discussed ‘‘The Dangers of Democracy,” ‘‘ What 

akes an American,” ‘‘The Patriot’s Duty to the Nation,” ‘‘The Naturalized 
Citizen,” ‘‘The Patriot’s Duty to the World,” etc. A male chorus and an 
orchestra of High-School boys furnished music, the chorus rendering ‘‘To Thee, 
O Country” and ‘‘Angel of Peace,” the audience rising and joining with the 
chorus in the closing hymn, ‘‘God Bless Our Native Land.”’ 

The historic hall was decorated around the gallery with rich red drapery, 
interspersed with names, written in blue on a white ground, of a dozen or more 
of Boston men whom the nation delights to honor—Winthrop, Adams, Hancock, 
Garrison, Phillips Brooks, etc, 

At the first meeting special tickets were mailed to each citizen of twenty or 
twenty-one years old; at the second meeting this expensive method was aban- 
doned and, after due advertisement, the doors were opened to young men and 
included those from seventeen to twenty-five years of age. On one page of the 
program was printed the Public Library numbers of a list of books on civics and 
American history, which list each was asked to keep and use. 

Large audiences attended both meetings, and rapt attention was given to 
the speakers. The most impressive feature of the last meeting was the recita- 
tion from the Freeman’s Oath of 1634 which was prefaced by a few fit and 
serious words by a clergyman and then solemnly read while the audience stood 
each with right hand uplifted—‘‘I do solemnly bind myself that I will give my 
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vote and suffrage as I shall judge in mine own conscience may best conduce to 
the public weal, so help me God.” 

The meetings are held on Sunday afternoons early in the spring before the 
weather tempts to country outings and at a time of year when partisan spirit is 
least rife. Party politics are excluded from discussion, and the sole endeavor 
is to welcome new voters to the sacred responsibilities of citizenship, to empha- 
size the privileges and responsibility of suffrage, and to inculcate civic patriotism. 


PROGRESS OF THE SINGLE TAX, 1904. 
BY HENRY GEORGE, JR. 


This principle calls for the abolition of all taxes, local, State and Federal, 
save that falling on land values; that single tax to be increased until practically 
the entire value of land, irrespective, exclusive of improvements, is taken for 
public uses. 

The most important advance toward this principle in the United States was 
made under the amended New York City charter requiring: 1. Full and equal 
assessment of realestate. 2. Separation in the assessor’s reports of land values 
from the total land and improvement values, and (3) the publication of these 
reports, as finally approved, in the City Record. Under this amendment the 
total assessment of real estate in the city for 1904 was approximately $4,730,- 
000,000, of which $3,070,000,000 was the value of the land, and $1,660,000,000, 
the value of improvements. In the chief borough of this city, Manhattan, the 
assessinent is believed to have been raised generally to within 90 or 95 per cent. 
of the full value of realestate. In Brooklyn and the other boroughs where there 
is a great quantity of vacant land, this assessment is not believed to have been 
raised so high. Although the tax rate has been reduced, the ‘‘equalization”’ 
movement has greatly increased the assessment, and hence this tax burden, on 
vacant lots; and this, but for the strikes and lockouts in the building trades, 
would have resulted in a great stimulation in 1904 in the erection of buildings, 
chiefly residences, factories and retail stores. The expectation for 1905 is that, 
with peace in the building trades, there will be a spurt in building operations 
owing to the increased penalty, in the form of taxation arising from a higher 
assessment, upon holding valuable land idle. 

Steady progress is being made in Australasia toward increasing taxation on 
land values and exempting other things. 

The most important forward step in Great Britain was the introduction into 
Parliament in March, 1903, by Mr. C. P. Trevelyan, promoted by the larger 
municipal governments of the country, of a bill for the separate assessment of 
land values in municipalities and the optional concentration of all local taxation 
thereon. A similar bill, introduced by Dr. McNamara the year before, had been 
beaten in the overwhelmingly Conservative House of Commons by a majority 
of only eleven. So strong had local sentiment grown in the meanwhile that, 
although Mr. Balfour and other representatives of the Ministry spoke in oppo- 
sition to the Trevelyan bill this year, the ‘‘'Government whips’’ were not 
allowed to ‘‘tell’’ against it. A Conservative member seconded the bill and 
thirty-six Conservative members voted for it. Not a single Liberal or National- 
ist member spoke or voted against it, while their chief leaders spoke for it. It 
passed its second reading in the Commons by a majority of 67, and although 
the Government has been able to prevent its further progress, the deep signifi- 
cance of the vote was voiced by the London Daily News, which said: ‘‘ Yester- 
day’s vote is, to our thinking, comparable in importance with the historic vote 
that swept away the corn laws. We say that any step to relieve the taxation 
of homes by transferring the burden to the land, is every whit as momentous as 
the movement that gave cheap food to the people.” 
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MUNICIPAL PROGRESS, 1904. 


BY CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF, SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL MUNICIPAL 
LEAGUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


Disclosures, investigations, indictments, trials, convictions for municipal 
shortcomings and dishonesty have been the order of the day throughout the 
country to an unprecedented, and from one point of view, an appalling extent. 
From Milwaukee comes word that one grand jury found twelve bills of indict- 
ment charging eight city officials with various forms of corruption. A subse- 
quent grand jury indicted seven more. A Green Bay (Wis.) grand jury found 
eighteen true bills against seven city officials, and one has been convicted. 

In Minneapolis five former city officials were convicted and sentenced to 
State prison for connection with the Ames scandals, although some escaped 
actual imprisonment on technical points. 

Through the confession of a former city attorney, in November, 1903, all 
the details of the Grand Rapids water conspiracy of 1900 and 1901 were revealed. 
As a result of this confession, fourteen aldermen and ex-aldermen, an ex-mayor, 
an ex-member of the Board of Public Works, a State Senator, a deputy city 
marshal, an ex-city clerk, four newspaper men and three attorneys were arrested, 
charged with bribery, conspiracy, perjury, attempted subornation of perjury, 
and attempted jury bribery. Thus far three have confessed and are witnesses 
for the prosecution, three have been convicted. The peculiar phase of the 
situation is that certain of the daily newspapers are involved so that the people 
of the city are not able to get full reports of the court proceedings. 

Denver has a League for Honest Elections. It was organized on October 
1, 1908, after a charter election which was described as ‘‘a carnival of corrup- 
tion.”” Fraud was so brazen and carried to such an extent that a meeting of 
citizens was called and the league formed. Thus far seven defendants, including 
a State senator and a deputy county clerk, have been found guilty of padding 
registration lists; nineteen defendants are awaiting trial; six others are wanted 
and cannot be found. Some of the defendants are women. 

A far western conte oes an important State official, himself charged 
with important powers of investigation, writes that ‘‘there is a general shaking 
up in municipal affairs going on throughout the West. An effort is being made, 
such as never before, to arrive at some definite form of administration of public 
funds that will show without too much elaboration the disposition of the 
people’s money.” and prevent its dishonest use or diversion. Chief Powers of 
the Census Bureau in an address mentioned the fact that in one day his bureau 
had requests from its agents in three different towns in the United States for 
modifications of their instructions, since the books that they were to investigate 
were in the hands of grand juries and they could not do any work. 

In Chicago a notable “graft’’ investigation was conducted by a special 
committee of the City Council, appointed by the Mayor. These disclosures 
showed the existence of a system, covering nearly the entire city, by which 
inspectors exacted the payment of certain fixed sums for allowing plumbers to 
omit the tests required by the city ordinances. As a result of the upheaval, the 
Sanitary Bureau has been placed under the direction of an efficient and capable 
Geer rag is now in a fair way to become an effective safeguard of the public 

ealth. 

_ The Investigating Committee was in session for several months, during 
which time it inquired into charges affecting the employees of other departments. 
As a result of its recommendations, about fifty city employees lost their positions 
and many valuable changes were brought about in connection with the various 
departments, particularly in the matter of securing a better system of public 
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records. The Citizens’ Association presented to the Investigating Committee a 
mass of evidence againt police officers. Four of the indicted police officers have 
thus far been convicted. The facts brought out by the investigation have 
resulted in a thorough shake-up of the Police Department and in greatly increas- 
ing its efficiency. 

An investigation of the policy-shop evil in Chicago was begun by the same 
association and a report published showing that there were at least 1,200 policy 
shops in the city, with daily receipts of at least $18,000 and annual receipts of 
more than $5,500,000, with an annual profit to the members of the policy 
“syndicate” of nearly $2,000,000. The demoralizing effect upon local politics 
exercised by the policy ‘“‘syndicate’’ was pointed out, and the fact emphasized 
that policy is so conducted as to have become more contemptible than gambling 
and to amount to theft. 

In St. Louis, Joseph W. Folk was greatly handicapped in his punishment of 
confessed and convicted boodlers by the technicalities of the law, which, origi- 
nally devised to prevent injustice being done to the one innocent man among 
the 100, are now being utilized to prevent the 99 guilty men from getting their 
just deserts. The jury found ‘‘Boss” Butler of St. Louis guilty, but sentence 
was reversed because, as one observer put it, ‘‘there was an attempt by a de facto 
boodler to bribe a de facto board of health, and to get a de facto ‘rake-off’ from 
the cost of removing de facto garbage under a de facto contract made by virtue 
of a de facto law, and the de facto boodler was convicted by a de facto jury ina 
de facto court and sentenced to a de facto penitentiary. If the Supreme Bench 
of Missouri had been less impressed by technicalities, Butler would now be serv- 
ing a de facto sentence at de facto labor.” 

It may seem strange that an article on “Municipal Progress” should begin 
with a recital of disclosures, investigations, indictments, trials, convictions for 
shortcomings and dishonesty, but it is certainly a sign of progress that these 
evils and iniquities have been exposed, and in many instances punished. 

It is doubtful whether there has ever been a time in the history of this 
country when the people were so aggressive and determined to introduce 
strictly business methods into public service. 

Every scandal brought to light and every offender punished is a move in 
the right direction and a sure index of improved conditions for the future. 

And yet municipal corruption must be compared with other evils. The 
United States Fidelity and Trust Company is authority for the statement that 
in 1901 the banks of the country lost $1,665,109 from defalcations, and in 1902, 
$1,709,301. 

The editor of Midland Municipalities is responsible for the statement that 
the loss of federal, county and municipal governments from the same cause was 
$1,283,055 in 1901, and $1,067,789 in 1902. So that for these two years the 
employees and officers of banks defaulted in the amount of $1,024,569 more 
than did all the public officials in the country. This is an interesting and in 
some ways a remarkable showing, as the opinion quite generally prevails that 
there is more dishonesty in public than private service and especially on the part 
of municipal employees. To be sure, these figures do not take into consideration 
the exorbitant prices which the city, State or nation is ofttimes compelled to 
pay; but, on the other hand, the bank figures do not take into consideration the 
profits accruing from watered stock and other peculiar devices for making 
money. They cover solely the question of honesty and show that the average 
run of public office is as honest—yes, a little more so—than the average run of 
bank officers. As the editor of the Midland Municipalities pertinently remarks, 
“The fact is that neither the bankers nor the officials are as a class dishonest, but, 
on the contrary, look after the interests in their care much better than the 
average man looks after his business. With the vast sums handled each year 
by the officials or the banks, the amount lost in defalcations is exceptionally 
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small, so small that when compared with the whole they are hardly worth 
notice, much less an excuse for general condemnation.” 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The New York election of 1903 was quite generally regarded as a serious 
setback for the cause of reform. Mayor Low’s administration had established 
new standards and friends of reform were anxious fora deliberate and unqualified 
endorsement of the really great accomplishment of the two years of reform. It 
did not come, yet we need not conclude that all was lost. There are some 
things which, when once done, cannot be wholly undone, and municipal prog- 
ress is one of them. There may be, in fact there often is, a reaction because, 
as the chairman of the New York City Republican Committee put it, ‘“‘people 
take reform as medicine rather than as food,’’ but the reaction has never been 
as great as the former advance, and so we have a net progress. The events 
which have taken place since Mayor McClellan’s inauguration, amply support 
this position. 

The discouraging aspect of the election was the evidence that unswerving 
defense of the public interest did not convert enough previously hostile votes 
to offset the interested suffrages. On the other hand, it must not be forgotten 
that the members of reform administration become personally unpopular. 
“They are compelled to antagonize many individuals, while most of their 
services are to the impersonal public, and not to individuals. As personal 
resentment isfa far stronger motive than general public spirit, a political cam- 
paign for the re-election of the reformers frequently results in defeat. 

There is another cause assigned for the defeat of reform. Too many of 
Mayor Low’s friends conducted a campaign of ‘unparalleled violence and 
scurrility.”” Mayor Low’s truly great accomplishments were left untouched, 
while his earnest but unwise supporters were busy declaring that ‘‘only thugs 
and thieves would vote for McClellan.” The old dodge of reviling your oppo- 
nent has lost its efficacy. 

As to the progress, however, it seems to be unquestionable. The admin- 
istration which has been in control since January 1, 1904, has thus far given 
New York the best partisan government that the city has ever experienced, and 
it is manifest that the enlightened mayoralty of Seth Low has created a public 
demand that must hereafter be reckoned with. 

: That the Mayor himself gives every evidence of a sincere desire to admin- 
ister the city’s affairs conscientiously is unmistakable. 


OTHER CITIES. 


There are many and increasing signs of improvement. 

In Harrisburg the good work of Mayor Vance C. McCormick has been 
continued. The police have been divorced from crime. Honest and efficient 
public service was Mayor McCormick’s platform, and he is daily justifying the 
confidence reposed in him two years ago. 

In Baltimore the results of the last mayoralty election were most satisfactory. 
Mr. McLane, the Domocratic candidate for Mayor, who was reluctantly accepted 
by the “‘ring’”’ because it hoped his high personal character and excellent record 
as State’s attorney would “pull through”’ the rest of the ticket, was elected by a 
plurality of between 500 and 600; but his two “running mates,’ who were 
really “‘ring’’ candidates, were both beaten. On the other hand, the Republi- 
cans, by losing the mayoralty and the first branch of the City Council, were 
very properly rebuked for nominating a man who, as they were fully warned, 
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could not get the independent vote. This election differed from any of its 
predecessors: the politicians of both parties were utterly disgusted the next 
morning. 

Indianapolis likewise established a new record for local independence, 
defeating by some 6,000 votes the Republican candidate, who was supported 
by the brewery, gambling and corporation combine, and this though the two 
United States Senators mistakenly lent their personal sanction and influence to 
the “‘ring.”” Former Attorney General W. H. Miller, of President Harrison’s 
Cabinet, set a strong example of civic patriotism by vigorously declaring that 
no party obligation bound him to support an unfit candidate for mayor. The 
new administration may not, and I believe does not, represent a very high 
degree of public service, but its choice demonstrates that the voters of the city 
can free themselves from party ties when necessary. 


CHICAGO. 


In Chicago the friends of good government again triumphed at the polls on 
April 6. In the words of the secretary of the Municipal Voters’ League, the 
“election taken as a whole is another and a significant victory for independent 
voting in Chicago. Bossism has been ignominiously defeated, while wise party 
leaders have seen their wisdom ratified at the polls. Apathy has been the one 
great danger from the first, and in the Twenty-third Ward it has claimed one 
victory in Alderman Herrmann. His loss will be seriously felt in the Council. 
He has headed the councilmanic ‘graft’ investigation and one of the Street 
Railway Commissions, although his opponent was by no means condemned by 
the League. Asa whole, however, the city is to be most heartily congratulated. 
Had the forces of decency been united in the Fifth Ward, the hide of a gray wolf 
skinned in 1901 would have been permanently tanned.” 


KANSAS CITY. 


In Kansas City the friends of decency and the Civic League likewise scored 
a victory on April 6. The then mayor, who had been using his office to further 
Pee ends, was sharply rebuked, his candidate for mayor being defeated. 
oreover, the Civic League insisted upon the various candidates declaring their 
attitude on the merit system. It endorsed none who were unfavorable, and 
as a very considerable number of them were elected, the gain is a pronounced 
one. The new administration has not waited for the enactment of a new civil 
service law or ordinance, but has forthwith established the merit system. 


ST. LOUIS. 


In some respects the most significant event in St. Louis during the admin- 
istration of Rolla Wells as Mayor was the action of the Taxpayers’ League, 
which sent the following letter to its members: 


By resolution duly adopted, the Board of Managers of the League, at its last meeting, levied 
an assessment of five dollars against the members, payable on or before June 15. It is worthy of 
note that this assessment, but half the regular annual assessment permissible under the articles of 
agreement, is the first one since 1901, and in all probability will be the last for several years to 
come. ‘The reason is, that owing to the high character of the men now in charge of our city’s gov- 
ernment there is little or no work for the League to do within the scope of its, charter; for the 
occasion is a rare one indeed when an honest official is guilty of a misuse of public funds. Misap- 
propriations in the vast majority of cases are the fruits of conscious wrong-doing, not of innocent 
mistake; and if there were any assurance that the administrations to come in the future would 
reach the high standard of the present one, both in respect of efficiency and integrity, the League 
might well wind up its affairs. The inability of the managers to indulge this hope has led them 
to adopt the other alternative, namely, of keeping the organization intact and of waiting, like 
Micawber, for something to ‘‘turn up.” 
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This forms a striking tribute to the honesty and general well meaning of the 
administration of Mayor Rolla Wells, coming as it does from an organization 
composed in large part, we are informed, of partisan opponents. 

Cleveland has demonstrated its municipal independence in a marked 
degree. In the April (1903) election, it rebuked State interference in local 
affairs and re-elected Mr. Johnson. In the autumn it rebuked Mr. Johnson's 
projection of municipal officials into State politics. Both practices are objec- 
tionable, and the Cleveland voters rejected both. f ’ 

The spirit of Cleveland in municipal matters is progressive, and its general 
trend has been toward good government. The trend in Chicago is certainly 
upward. Soin Rochester, which enjoys the distinction of having had asuccession 
of good mayors, the present one representing a high order of public service. 
Moreover, this city rescued her schools from politics a few years ago, and in 
November, 1903, defeated an effort to bring them again under political influence. 
Again, in November, 1904, the voters displayed their discrimination and 
political independence by electing a Democratic auditor at the same time they 
gave to the Republican presidential electors an unprecedented majority. 

The experience of Galveston shows what American ability can accomplish 
when it sets itself seriously at work to solve the municipal problem; but one is 
tempted to ask why should our American cities wait until dire necessity over- 
takes them before applying business methods to evils that cry aloud for correc- 
tion? 

In San Francisco, the last election for supervisors was highly satisfactory. 
Most of those members of the old board who during the past four years had 
proved themselves to be honest and capable officials were re-elected. While 
some of the newly elected supervisors are as yet untried it is felt that the majority 
of the board is made up of men who can be depended upon to work honestly for 
the best interests of the people. 

The signs of improvement to which we have just given attention are 
mainly due to the activities of bodies like the Municipal Voters’ League of 
Chicago, the Civic League of Kansas City, the Good Government League of 
Boston, the City Club of Galveston, the Merchants’ Association of San Francisco, 
the Citizens’ Association of Chicago. There has been no cessation of activity 
on the part of the old organizations, and the new ones have added their new-found 
zeal to the experience of those which have borne the brunt of the fight for years. 

The Detroit Municipal League secured for the first time, in any franchise 
granted by the Common Council, a provision by which the city may inspect the 
accounts and books of a public service corporation for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the cost of production as a basis for regulating the rates to becharged. It 
was instrumental in securing the passage of a primary election law for Wayne 
County; and prepared and procured the adoption of an ordinance establishing an 
Art Commission in Detroit with powers similar to the New York Art Commission, 
which has been a potent influence for higher standards. 

The Boston Good Government League, the Indianapolis Citizens’ League, 
the Milwaukee Municipal Voters’ League, the Pittsburg Civic Voters’ League, 
are all advisory bodies, basing their recommendations, like the Chicago Municipal 
Voters’ League, upon a careful examination of candidate’s personal and public 
records. The City Club of Galveston is responsible for the present charter and 
the present excellent government of that city. The City Club and Citizens’ 
Union of New York form the nuclei in New York around which the good govern- 
ment forces rally, the first named contributing the educational, the latter the 
political, center. 

The Home Protective League of Minneapolis has made it its business to 
insist upon the enforcement of the law, and especially in so far as it provides for 
the protection of minors from the evils of the saloon and wine-room. It has 
just scored a victory in closing up the most notorious and offensive resort in the 
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city. The newly organized City Club of Chicago has already justified its 
existence. It has not only served asa social rallying point for municipal re- 
formers of all types, but it has, moreover, made two important investigations: 
one, that of Mr. Freeman, into the condition of the theatres; the other, that of 
Captain Piper, into the condition of the police. 

The Merchants’ Association of San Francisco continues as a model of all 
that a business body should be for the improvement of local conditions. 

The Los Angeles Municipal League is another most useful body. It is 
becoming recognized as a body of municipal experts, primarily and deeply 
interested in the public welfare. 

There is still another group of organizations from which much is to be 
expected. 1 refer to those composed of municipal officials like the League of 
American Municipalities, the American Society for Municipal Improvements 
and the various State leagues, like those in Wisconsin, Michigan, California, 
Iowa, Ohio, Indiana, Alabama, and among the cities of the third class in Penn- 
sylvania. The first three maintain monthly publications that are devoted to the 
discussion of the various needs of the cities, and to the general phases of the 
problem. Moreover, their annual meetings serve to bring together for a 
profitable interchange of views and experience those charged with active 
municipal duties. 

Who, ten years ago, would have thought of prophesying that mayors, 
councilmen and other city officials would meet at a great universitv to discuss 
with political scientists the questions incident to municipal administration? 

The National Municipal League is another important factor in bringing 
together the various elements working for improved conditions, in providing 
a clearing house for an exchange of news, and a forum for the discussion of 
municipal problems, in acareful consideration of remedies and the promulgation 
of a literature that has won for itself an established place in the domain of 
municipal problems. 

Another fact of marked and encouraging significance is the bringing of such 
bodies as the League of American Municipalities, the American Park and 
Outdoor Art Association, the American League for Civic Improvement, the 
Architectural League, the Eastern Conference of Public Education Associations 
and the National Municipal League into an Alliance of Civic Organizations. 

In view of what just has been said there would seem to be no need for 
more organizations, but there has been established in New York a Juvenile City 
League, which is deserving not only of serious attention and study, but, moreover, 
of imitation. The idea is not altogether a new one, for there have been good 
citizenship clubs in existence in Philadelphia formed for somewhat similar ends, 
which have proved helpfuland successful, and the St. Louis Civic Improvement 
League has established a series of junior leagues to bring the children of that 
city into line. mee 

The Juvenile City League of New York is an organization of boys’ clubs 
started on the middle West Side to lead the boys into a right attitude toward 
their city and its government by getting them to perform such simple duties as 
are natural and proper for them to observe. 

What with the school cities and the various other efforts at student self- 
government, with junior leagues and clubs such as are to be found in New York, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Omaha, the playgrounds and school gardens, 
there is abundant evidence that the American people are awakening to the 
necessity of getting children started right in the discharge of duties as citizens. 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP. 


The whole subject of the municipal ownership, control and operation of 
public service franchises continues to occupy an important place in the various 
cities. That the voters are generally favorable to municipal ownership has been 
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illustrated time and again, and as late as April 6, in a most emphatic manner 
in the Chicago vote on the Mueller bill, when 120,744 were cast in its favor and 
but 50,893 against it. Whenever the question has been submitted in Chicago, 
the majority in favor of the policy of municipal ownership has been over- 
whelming, possibly because the condition is acute, but more probably because 
the people are convinced that the supply of water, lighting, transportation, as 
important municipal functions, should be controlled by the public and not by 
individuals or private corporations, no matter how honest or efficient. But it 
is not alone Chicago that shows such sentiment. Word comes from Duluth, 
Minn., that ‘‘in the course of five and one-half years operation by the munici- 
pality, through its Water and Light Board, the water rates have been reduced 
one-third and the gas rates from $1.90 to 90 cents per one thousand feet for 
illuminating purposes, and from $1.00 to75cents for fuel purposes. In addition 
to this saying to the consumer in rate reduction of approximately a quarter 
million dollars, there is now on hand an accumulated surplus of $90,000, and 
the department has expended $276,000 in interest on the bonded cost of a sup- 
plementary system constructed by the city and essential to a pure water supply. 
The service given is absolutely of the best and universally satisfactory.” 
From Meadville, Pa., we learn that ‘‘the city is entirely satisfied with the 
ublic ownership of the water-works and the electric lighting plant.’’ Lincoln, 
Gab, has so successfully conducted her water-works that she proposed to 
furnish electric lights. In Burlington, Vt., the election turned on the municipal 
ownership of the electric light, those favoring the proposition prevailing. 

The Legislature of Nebraska has passed a law compelling the city govern- 
ment of Omaha to take over water-works. The experience of the Sioux City 
(Iowa) Municipal League is illustrative of what public opinion, when sufficiently 
aroused and intelligently and effectively guided, can accomplish. Shortly after 
this body was organized the local gas and electric company asked the city council 
for a twenty-five years gas and electric franchise without offering any return 
whatever to the people of the city. The League immediately took up the 
matter, and demanded concessions, which, of course, were refused. The 
council, instead of joining in the demand, passed the ordinance and ordered the 
submission of the franchise to a vote of the people, in compliance with the 
statute. The League immediately organized for a fight, and was so successful 
in securing the support of public sentiment that the gas company withdrew its 
franchise shortly before the date fixed for the election. A committee of the 
League subsequently met the management of the gas company and succeeded 
in securing the following concessions :— 


1. An immediate reduction in the price of gas of ten cents per M, and a further provision 
that the prices should be reduced five cents per M per annum until the price reached $1.00. 
The payment of 2 per cent of the gross receipts to the city. 
3. A provision for the purchase of the plant by the city at the end of ten years or any five 


years thereafter at the cost of duplication. It was over this provision that the company held out 
the longest. 


4. The surrender of all its unexpired franchises. 
5. A provision for inspection. 


6. A provision for the placing of all electric wires in underground conduits when the councils 
should demand it. 


Recently an independent company asked for a telephone franchise. The 
League secured a 2-per cent. gross receipt provision; a provision for forfeiture 
in the event of a sale to a competing company, another provision placing all 
wires underground within a certain district, and a provision that the company 
shall permit all independent toll lines to enter the city through its exchange. 

The movements for uniform municipal accounting and reports continue to 
grow with undiminished vigor. Our own committee, which has contributed 
so much to their progress and has served to co-ordinate the various bodies and 
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committees interested, will report on the details, but there are several features 
which call for mention in this review. 

Later, in 1903, the United States Census Bureau called a conference to 
consider ways and means for assisting the Government in ascertaining, by the 
establishment of a uniform system, the yearly financial condition of the cities. 
It was attended by a representative group of auditors, comptrollers, expert 
accountants, students. City after city is falling into line, and the day is not 
far distant when students will be able to avail themselves of a fairly extensive 
set of uniform reports dealing with municipal business. The cities of the 
second and third classes in New York, as all the Ohio cities, are already under 
the necessity of preparing such reports, and in all the more important cities 
the question is agitated. 

There is a provision in the California law that has proved to be most useful. 
Once a year a grand jury must meet in each county and appoint experts to go 
through the various books of the locality to ascertain if everything is in order. 
The value of this lies in the fact that it provides the needed ounce of prevention. 

There is as constant an agitation for charter reform as reported in previous 
years. The demands upon the League for information concerning charters, 
and especially about the municipal programme, continues to increase. 

Nomination reform continues to occupy the time and attention of a large 
part of the country. The Luce Law has been given a fair opportunity in Boston 
and some other cities of Massachusetts. It has been only moderately successful. 
but only because it did not go far enough in the direction of affording the voterg 
a fuli, fair and adequate opportunity of expressing their purposes and interest, 


EDITORIAL NOTES ON OTHER CITIES. 


Boston.—Mr. Edmund Billings writes us that in the December Municipal 
Election, the Good Government Association endorsed 5 Republicans and 4 
Democrats and elected 6 of them,—4 who would not have been chosen without 
its endorsement. Boston, he thinks, not so corrupt as many other large cities, 
and fortunate in having had with few exceptions, honest mayors, though its 
Board of Aldermen has been in the main unsatisfactory. 

Kansas City.—We are indebted to Mr. H. L. McCune for the statement 
that there has been a marked civic improvement during the past year. There 
is no boodling. The new Mayor and Council elected last spring promised and 
are giving a business administration. Much credit for this is to be given to the 
Civic League. The City is preparing a new charter. 

New Orleans.—Mr. J. P. Baldwin writes that in New Orleans, being in the 
“‘Solid South,”’ there is practically but one party, that the new city administra- 
tion promises liberally, that reform elements have controlled the ward leaders to 
some extent, but that the Governor’s extensive patronage is pernicious to 
the highest degree. 

Philadelphia.—Mr. Charles Richardson writes that that city, being over- 
whelmingly under control of the same party as governs the State, conditions 
have become so corrupt that the most vigorous efforts seem needed for the pro- 
tection of the public and that a new reform organization is being developed with 
new leaders and new methods. 
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MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP IN THE UNITED STATES. 


BY M. N. BAKER, C. E., ASSOCIATE EDITOR ENGINEERING NEWS, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


With the single exception of water-works, the United States is far behind 
Great Britain in municipal ownership. In Great Britain municipal gas and 
electric lighting plants and municipal street railways are common and are 
increasing in numbers. In addition, British municipalities are launching many 
other kinds of undertakings rarely or never provided by the cities and towns of 
America. 

The water-works of nearly all the large cities, and of 55 to 60 per cent. of all 
cities and towns of the United States, are municipally owned. Next in order 
come electric lighting plants, but many of these do no commercial lighting; that 
is, they light public streets and buildings only. We have 25 to 30 municipal gas 
plants, a few ferries, and one or two municipal street railway systems. So far 
as revenue-producing works subject to franchise are concerned, this practically 
closes the list. 

Of sewerage systems, generally supposed to be wholly municipal, there are a 
few owned and operated by private companies, under franchises and for profit: 
notably, Atlantic City, N. J.; Wilmington, N. C.; Natchez, Miss.; Shreveport, 
La., and Leadville, Colo. Other instances of privately-owned sewers, generally 
short lines‘ which are often codperative rather than profit-making enterprises, 
bring the total number of systems and partial systems up to, perhaps, fifty. 

Early in 1902, I. tempted to take a cross-section, so to speak, of municipal 
ownership in all places in the United States, which in 1900 had populations of 
8,000 or over. I showed, in ‘‘The Mnuicipal Year Book”’ of the date named, what 
public services existed in each of the 1,524 cities and towns, and summarized the 
ownership: (1) for the whole country; (2) by population groups; and (3) by 
geographical groups. I also tabulated the ownership by cities, arranged in size 
from greatest to least, thus forming a convenient means of comparing the owner- 
ship status of a given city with that of all others in the country of about the 
same size. 

The space here available permits reprinting only one of the tables just 
named, as follows: 


MUNICIPAL AND PRIVATE OWNERSHIP IN 1902, IN 1,524 CITIES AND TOWNS 
HAVING POPULATIONS OF 3,000 OR MORE IN 1900. 


Electric Gas 
lights 


Both public and company. ............. 
MORES rac bc tala. pho tabetha cad nee hedge eps mantel eal atc eee 


No reports. schsasa mad bate ane wean & 


Central heating stations, not included in the foregoing table, were reported 
as existing in 119 cities and towns of 3,000 population and upwards, while a few 
in still smaller places were known to exist. Thus central heating stations, for 
the commercial supply of heat to houses and places of business, existed in at 
least as many towns in the year 1902 as there were water-works (122) in the year 
1860. All but one of the central heating stations were owned by private companies, 
and the exception (Webster City, Ia.,) was chiefly for supplying public buildings. 
Most of the central heating stations are combined with tebiric ight or railway 
systems, utilizing exhaust which would otherwise go to waste. Six companies 
had combined central heating, gas, electric lighting and street railway plants. 
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Although having little direct bearing upon what is commonly understood as 
the municipal ownership question, the following table is suggestive as showing 
in part how the municipalities of the United States (3,000 or more of population) 
are attempting to meet the varied wants of their citizens: 


NUMBER OF CITIES AND TOWNS REPORTING (IN 1902) THAT THEY OWNED 
PARKS, PLAYGROUNDS, GYMNASIUMS, MARKETS, CEMETERIES AND 
WHARVES. 

PLACES REPORTING. 


GROUPS OF STATES y Ceme- | Wharves 
teries 


fase otis ele. oe bea eit bee lee aes 


BO 8 Coe ee wwe ete twee 


* Boston and Cambridge, Mass; New York City (school); Savannah, Ga.; Marion, Ind.; 
Muskegon, Mich. 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


The (English) Municipal Year Book for 1904, summarizes the Report on 
Municipal Trading made in 1903 by the Joint Committee of Parliament. On 
March 31, 1902, there were carried on by municipal boroughs in England and 
Wales, 193 water works, 97 gas works, 102 electric plants, 29 tramways, 
owned and worked by municipalities. Sixteen tramways, owned but not worked 
by municipalities, 228 markets, 138 baths and wash houses, 143 burial grounds, 
24 working class dwellings, undertakings, 43 piers, docks, etc., and 16 other 
reproductive undertakings. 

The total capital, inclusive of borrowed capital, provided by the muni- 
cipalities, was $605,861,860. Of this, $585,164,615 was borrowed, and $81,- 
232,595 had been paid back. The average annual income was $65,203,555 and 
the average annual operating expenses, $41,143,530. An annual average of 
$966,370 was set aside for depreciation, and the average annual amounts paid 
on principal and interest were $6,322,720 and $14,879,530 respectively, leaving 
a net annual average profit of $1,891,405. There was, however, a loss of $1,- 
467,190 on baths aad wash houses, burial grounds, working-class dwellings, 
harbors. docks, etc., not intended to be remunerative, so that on the municipal 
gas works, water works, electric plants, tramways, and markets there was, 
after allowing for depreciation and interest a net profit of $3,362,595. 


SOME RESULTS. 


Water.—A good and cheap supply is given to the public, and improved 
public health. 

Gas.—The municipal charge averages 2s. 8d., as against 2s. 11d. of the 
companies. In many towns street lighting is free. 

Tramways.—The one year’s working of municipal tramways shows an 
increase of 182 miles of lines, an increase of net revenue per track male of £327, 
an increase of 226,000,000 passergers, and an increase of 35,000,000 miles run. 
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MUNICIPAL GAS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
BY PROF, EDWARD W. BEMIS, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


“Brown’s Directory of American Gas Companies for 1904,” which is the 
standard compilation in this country upon gas companies, gives the following 
information upon municipal gas works. 


UNITED STATES. 


Popula- : Net | Per 
tion of Annual ae yah thea a Net Price | Price | Cent. | Candle 
PLACE ons of | Manufac : Sold 
District Sales Mains} turing | for Light| for on Power 
Supplie Fuel (1) 
Fuel 
Unitep States: Feet 
Gilroy,;\Calls acca tn. 1,800) 2,000,000) 3.5) Coal $3.00} $2.50) 40 18 
Santa Clara, Cal...... 3,700 8,000,000} 10.0) Lowe and 
Crude Oil 1.75 ewe 30 22 
Duluth, Minn......... 30,000} 85,000,000) .444 Lowe -90\(3) .90} 30 22 
Henderson, Ky...... 15,000} 15,000,000 12 Coal (4) 1.00'(4)1.00} Small |(4)18 
Bellefontaine, O..... 8,500} 36,000,000 .144 Lowe 1.25 .75} 70 23 
Hamilton iO iiw. es 25,000} 73,000,000) .37|(Kendall) _ 
Coal & Oil .80 P 45 20 
Wheeling, Va........ 40,000) 115,000,000 21 Coal = |(4) Ay 51) wee ds) me ce 16 
Alexandria, Va...... 17,000} 28,000,000 .15} Coal 1. 2050-20 ie ere 18 
Charlottesville, Va. .. . 8,000} 15,000,000 -15) Coal -80 to .90 |80 “ 12 in 
Danville, Va.........| 17,000} 38,000,000} 12. Coal T 005 100) ae 16 
Fredericksburg, Va... 6,000} 6,400,000} 7 Coal V25i BEZB eee 18 to 20 
Richmond, Va. ..... 95,000} 342,350,000; 83 |Coal&Lowe 1 .00}+ S200 e tene (5)26 
Holyoke, Mass...... 47,600} 109,000,000} 36.7|\Coal&Lowe/(6) T ShG)L Sol. saa 18.5 
Middleboro, Mass..... 6,900} 1,625,000) 3.25 Oil 2.61) 2.09). 5 0. 26 
Wakefield, Mass ..... 14,500} 14,000,000} 13 Coal 1.50) 1.50) 45 18.6 
Westfield, Mass...... 12,310) 18,150,000, 13 Coal 1 G4 ob 64i Sevan 19.4 
CANADA 
Moncton, N. B....... 9,000} 5,000,000; 4.7) Coal 1.60} 1.00) 10 18 
BIOtOUy NeiBieaici. aseia ns 3,000} 2,500,000) 7 Coal 2.50\(6)1.25} 1 19 
Berlin, Oath. io. .i. 0 10,000} 10,000,000} 8.3) Water Gas/1.50 to 1.85) 1.25) 25 22 
Brockville, Ont....... 9,000} 20,000,000; 12 | Water Gas 6) 2.00) 1.00) 40 21 
Guelph, Ont....,.... 12,000} 16,000,000}...... Lowe 8)150 to 180} 1.00) 40 20 
Owen Sound., Ont. 4,000} 8,000,000 Water Gas 
and Coal |1.60to01.80} 1.20) 15 23 
Sorel, Quebec........ 9,400) 7,000,000 Coal 1.50! 1.00 6 15 


ie Candle power. 
2)Gross price. 

3)Now 75 cents. 

4) Now 80 cents. ui 

5)Natural gas at 18 cents and 20 cents is mostly used for fuel purposes. 
6) Now $1.20. 

7)$1.50 in 1903-4. ; 

8)In 1903-4 sales were 20,000,000 feet, and price for light $1.35. 


It will be observed that according to this table there were two plants in 
California; one in Minnesota and Kentucky; two in Ohio; one in West Virginia; 
five in Virginia and four in Massachusetts, or a total in the United States of 
sixteen; while there are seven in Canada. Only six, however, Duluth, Minn., 
Hamilton, Ohio, Wheeling, W. Va., Richmond, Va., and Holyoke, Mass., reach 
a district of over twenty thousand inhabitants, while only Wheeling, Richmond 
and Holyoke sell over 100,000,000 feet, although Duluth sold 85,000,000. 

Since these figures were compiled, however, by Brown’s Directory, there 
has been some increase of sales in most of the companies. 
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_ The United States census for 1900 contains a bulletin on gas (No. 123) from 
which certain interesting computations have been made. The average sales 
of the 877 private companies covered by the report was 77,770,000 feet, and of 
the 15 municipal plants 32,330,000 feet. The cost, however, of the private 
plants was placed at $3.58 per thousand feet of sales, and the capitalization, 
that is, the stocks, bonds and notes of the private plants were returned at $8.45. 

Although the public plants were only 42 per cent. as large in the matter of 
sales as the private plants, their average price was only 93 cents per thousand 
feet as compared with $1.04 in the private plants. 

The following table gives certain additional information computed from 
the census returns: ; 


COST, ETC., PER 1,000 FEET OF SALES. 


DESCRIPTION PUBLIC PLANTS | PRIVATE PLANTS 

; Cents Cents 

PEO C ON WA TAM DOTI A clare se ok aioe areal SEM weed a isla os 21.23 24.33 

RMI torch PR Pe I. Bihan. healed « bide due ie! dsb ieisnee 7.36 7.84 

Wages es PE ee eee eee 22.07 18.53 

Miscellaneous expenses, such as legal claims, etc........... 9.97 16.68 

PROREMOISUS UO LER ORE foe eete FF eae auvccle deat oho n wares 60.63 67.38 

SN es eater Sic cde Seis, «niet alatat'alel stGieucia > alice afer wtoonia) www o 2.44 § .33 

REMSPR EPRI DCAM GUUS ROS 5 oot 6 wt, sh si Niclessc Giochi suuisun + oy octa 4 28 63 .07 W274 

SPI OMS wie oth artis ayelh ek Aor eo UST Oe + wae lee Bee 93.00 103.50 
1G LE yetaaa eaee e Diat haan an ee a ne a 29.93 3 


Space forbids more than a passing reference to three or four plants. 

Duluth, Minn., bought her gas and electric light plant at the beginning of 
1899. At that time the price for lighting was $1.90, and for fuel $1.00, and the 
sales were only 20,000,000 feet. There was a deficit of $5,683 the first year of 
city operation, 1899, after paying operation and interest charges. During 
19038, however, although by successive reductions, the price for light had become 
$1.00 as well as for fuel, and the sales had increased to 73,686,000 feet and the 
excess of receipts above operating expenses and interest was $4,584.00. The 
sales have since increased so that in 1904 they were about 95,000,000 feet, 
while the price has fallen to 90 cents for light, and 75 cents for fuel. Deprecia- 
tion is taken care of in the ‘‘repair and renewal account.”’ The net cost at the 
works owing to increase in the price of coal and oil, remained the same, in 1903, 
that it had been in 1899, to-wit, 47 cents, but because of the increased sales the 
distribution expenses fell from 24 cents to 14 cents per thousand feet, and the 
interest charges from 55 cents to 24 cents, so that the total cost fell from $1.26 
to 85 cents, and have gone still lower since 1903. 

Some of the plants, like Henderson and Wheeling, having paid for their 
plants out of earnings in years past, do not attempt to earn interest on them, 
but furnish gas free for public uses and frequently for hospitals. 

Danville, Va., is an admirably managed plant, which has a net profit of 
over 7 per cent. on the investment if we include the value of the gas used for 
public purposes, although the price is only $1.00 and the plant is necessarily 
small. 

The operating expenses and earnings in Richmond are only 52 cents per 
thousand feet of sales. The price is kept at $1.00, and the remaining 48 cents 
is devoted to the furnishing of gas for public uses and to the payment of cash 
into the city treasury. Up to January 1, 1904, the plant had not only paid for 
the entire cost of the plant, but has given the city $845,000 in cash and $40,000 
interest yearly since 1896 on the supposed value of the investment. 
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Holyoke, Mass., took possession of its gas and electric light plants December 
15, 1902, after an expense and litigation under the Massachusetts law of about 
$120,000, while the cost to the private company for litigation was about $200,000. 
This law is apparently intended to render the acquisition of a private lighting 
plant as difficult and costly as possible. Nevertheless, the profits of the gas 
works have already been such as to warrant the reduction made last year from 
$1.35 to $1.20. In nearly every State where municipal gas works are found, 
the price is considerably less than the average price of the private plants of the 
same size in the same State and section. Some of these plants would show 
much better results if free from the spoils system, and if better sustained by the 
city councils. Others are very well situated in most respects, and in nearly 
every case there is no agitation for a return to private ownership. 


THE NATIONALIZATION OF RAILROADS. 


BY EX-GOVERNOR WM. LARRABEE. 


The Shibboleth of the last century—Competition—is dying with that which 
gave it birth. It was supposed to be adequate to any condition of social action, 
but it has utterly failed in many respects to meet with expectations, and es- 
pecially has it failed to secure reasonable management of railroads in the United 
States. Some other remedy must be found. There appear to be only two 
plainly in sight. One is strict government regulation, and the other is govern- 
mentownership. If the former is not soon made efficient, the latter is inevitable. 
This is in opposition to our early training. The lazsseg-faire policy was believed 
to be the proper one, and so long as the country was new and sparsely settled, 
and fields abundant for the active and ambitious to exploit, there was little 
danger in pursuing it; but with a large and rapidly increasing population and 
the old fields of exploitation largely exhausted, new phases of social and in- 
dustrial life make it more and more necessary for governmental interference 
to profect the freedom and rights of the individual, and in spite of our early 
training and our prejudices, changes are being forced upon us, and they cannot 
be resisted. 

The whole history of civilization is strewn with creeds and institutions which 
were believed to be invaluable at first, but afterwards found to be inefficient and 
deadly. Formerly the post-office, the public school, ferrries, toll-roads and 
bridges, telegraph, taestons cabs, street cars, water, lights, and other public 
utilities were all private, but now are largely managed or controlled by govern- 
ment authority. 

The railroad can no longer be considered as private property. Itisa public 
road and the operation of it is a public business and it should be so treated. The 
charges allowed for the support of it is a tax levied upon nearly every article 
that is produced or consumed by the people. This tax is now levied at the 
command of less than a score of irresponsible persons, and they have unlimited 
and unrestricted power to increase it, and they use this power for their own 
benefit. Itis taxation of all, for the benefit of the few. It is taxation without 
representation. 

No other civilized or even half-civilized country permits such tremendous 
power of taxation to be exercised by a handful of irresponsible persons. Nearly all 
foreign countries have adopted government ownership or management of rail- 
roads to a greater or less extent. Their experience for many years has proved 
it to be entirely practicable. and upon the whole shows much better results than 
private management. The service is superior and equal to the public demand. 

he permanent way of the State road is kept in better condition, the public 
safety, convenience, and general advantage, being paramount considerations. 
Rates are stable and uniform, and all persons and places are as equal before the 
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railroad tax collector, as before anyother law. Passenger fares are lower, many 
of them are the lowest in the world, and freight rates are lower than on roads 
managed by private companies. The State expends from 15 to 30 per cent. 
more for maintenance of the road, and the rank and file of the railroad 
employees, fare on an average better under government than they do under 
private management, and yet the financial reports show much better results 
from the government roads. This will be denied by those who are directly or 
indirectly interested in the present system, and by those who have but little 
knowledge of the subject, but no impartial person can travel on the State man- 
aged roads, and have full knowledge concerning them without coming to this 
same conclusion. Asa rule the government roads doa large amount of gratuitous 
service for the State. Mails are carried free, troops and government stores are 
transported, and other service rendered, at nominal rates. Many millions of 
dollars are annually saved to the State in this way. Some will be shocked and 
think this statement wild, but it is entirely safe to say that if the government 
would purchase the railroads at their original cost to the stockholders, they 
could be maintained and operated by the government with a more efficient 
service than at present. at less than 50 percent. of their present income. Hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars could be annually saved to the public, by dispensing 
with a horde of high-priced officials and their staffs, by abolishing traffic organi- 
zations and kindred associations, local offices, solicitors, advertising agents, 
political henchmen, the pass evil, commissions, attorney’s fees, and by con- 
solidating depots, and the use of shortest routes. 

The property could be managed by honest, capable and conscientious men, 
at reasonable salaries, and their aim would always be to give the best service 
possible for the lowest price. Officials would no longer be selected and paid 
extraordinary salaries, on account of their ability to contrive ways and means 
to increase their receipts, by evading the law, and by enforcing the piratical 
rule of collecting what the traffic will bear. 

Objections will be made that it is too great an undertaking, and that many 
strong reasons can be given against it, and that untried and difficult problems 
will be met with. Admit it, but are not the American people as capable as the 
people of other countries? Have they not shown that they are capable of solv- 
ing every political and financial question yet presented to them? 

Concerning the methods by which the transfer can be made to the govern- 
ment, it is unnecessary to give details of a plan, as they can be worked out when 
the time for it arrives. Congress has the right to regulate commerce between 
the States, and it could provide for an impartial commission to appraise and 
purchase the property. Much difference of opinion would exist as to the pepe 
price to be paid for it. Mr. Poor, who is considered high authority, and has 
always been partial to railroad interests, some years ago estimated the cost at 
about $30,000 per mile. Railroad building has since then been materially 
cheapened. Tens of thousands of miles have been built for less than $10,000 
per mile. This has been proved again and again before legal tribunals, by the 
testimony of competent engineers employed by the railroads. These same roads 
have been capitalized at $40,000 to $50,000 per mile. But taking Mr. Poor’s 
estimate, the cost of 207,000 miles of road would be $6,210,000,000. The holders 
of railroad securities would gladly exchange them for 3 per cent. United States 
bonds. These bonds would afford a safe and desirable investment that is much 
needed in this country. At present railroad stocks are largely held by speculators 
and stock gamblers, and no conservative investor will purchase them except at 
panic prices. 

The amount paid last year to about 1,200,000 railroad employees was about 
40 per cent. of the gross receipts. This would incur an expense of $763,543,130. 
The interest charge would be $186,300,000. Total expense of employees and 
interest $949,843,130. Gross receipts for 1903, $1,908,857,826. Leaving a 
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balance of $959,014,696. to provide for betterments, sinking fund, reduction of 
rates, loss of taxes, and for contingencies. ‘ ig 

Opponents will say that this railroad property is capitalized at $14,862,111,- 
544, This is an increase of $907,000,000 over that of the previous year, with an 
increased mileage of only 4,774 miles. The capitalization of the roads is no 
indication whatever of their cost or of their value. It could with as much 
propriety be fixed at fifty billions as at fifteen billions. ; 

It is claimed because large amounts have been expended during recent 
years in betterments that this should be represented in the capitalization, but 
this money did not come out of the pockets of the stockholders generally, but 
out of the patrons of the roads. } 

Of course there will be strong opposition to the purchase of the railways 
by the government, as there always is to great undertakings. It will naturally 
be opposed by those who share directly or indirectly in the profits of the present 
methods, and especially by those who are engaged in manipulating the 
property for speculative purposes. 

To secure the transfer of this property to the government in a proper 
manner, and at a reasonable cost will not be a small task, but that the United 
States government can command the necessary ability to accomplish this in a 
reasonable satisfactory manner, I have no doubt, and there is little doubt that 
it is only a question of time when it will be done. 

Clermont, Iowa, November 28, 1904. 


CO-OPERATION. 
THE UNITED STATES. 


Accurate statistics of codperation for many countries, and, in particular, 
for the United States, it is impossible to give, owing mainly to the fact, that the 
word ‘‘codperation”’ is used by various writers in different ways. Prof.Parsons, 
in the Arena for July and August, 1903, reports 8,500 distributive and pro- 
ductive codperative societies in the United States. Mr. N. O. Nelson reported 
to the Industrial Alliance in 1902 only 558 coéperative societies. Prof. Parsons 
reports 3,800 codperative insurance associations, 5,302 codperative loan 
associations, 3,800 codperative creameries with a production of $80,000,000 per 
annum. (He estimates some 20,000 corporators in California and reports the 
Codperative Southern California Fruit Exchange as doing a business in 1901 of 
$9,000,000, or more than half the orange business of the State.) Codperative 
life insurance exceeds $7,000,000,000 on 5,500,000 lives. He finds thousands 


of codperative irrigation companies and ‘“‘some 1,000 codperative farmers’ 
telephone companies.”’ 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


The statistics for the United Kingdom are definite. According to the 
report of the 36th Codperative Congress (1904), there were in the United 
Kingdom 146 productive, 1,481 distributive, 54 agriculture and dairy, and 20 
other coéperative societies—1,701 in all, with 2,116,127 members, with a share 
capital of £27,017,278 and having sales, in 1903, of £89,216,223. They had 
reserve funds of £2,157,596; paid, in 1903, £3,540,562 in wages to 97,321 
persons and £70,731 as bonus on salaries and wages. They gave, in 1903, 
£78,499 as educational grants and £45,649, charitable. Of these 1,701 societies 
24 were in Ireland, besides the Irish Agricultural and dairy societies (see 
Report for Ireland, p. 237) and 302 belonged to the Scottish section. 


For the following statistics we are indebted to the (English) Reformers’ 
Year Book, the statement being based on the returns to the Congress 0 the 
International Codperative Alliance held’at Budapest, September, 1904. 
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Belgium.—The Federation of Socialist. Codperative Societies is a distinctive feature of the 
movement in Belgium, combining the functions of a wholesale society with that of a propagandist 
union, The retail sales of the societies forming its membership are £2,000,000 a year. 200 agri- 
cultural coédperative societies are given in an official report dated December 31, 1903. The 313 


Raiffeisen credit banks made 2,439 advances to agricultural cultivators, and 440 to persons of other 
callings in 1903. 


Denmark.—Here coéperative development has been mainly on the Rochdale system, and on 
the authority of M. P. Blem, the Chairman of the Danish Codperative Committee, it can be said that 
there are now 1,000 societies with about 150,000 members, and a collective turnover of about two 
millions sterling. The Codperative Wholesale Society of Copenhagen sells to 915 distributive stores. 
Coéperative creameries number 1,057, and the butter produced from milk delivered therefrom, dur- 
ing the last fiscal year, was valued at £8,400,000, The bulk of the agricultural exports from Den- 
mark are of codperative origin, the total production of the butter, bacon, and egg societies for 
wa is — being £11,414,000, while the total exports from the whole of the country were under 


_ Finland.—In June, 1904, there were 288 codperative societies in Finland, of which 110 were 
dairy, 94 distributive, 51 credit, nine supply, and 24 miscellaneous. Their total trade last year 
was £660,000, and the distributive societies, which are on identical lines with those of Rochdale, 
are now forming a union. 


France.—There were, at the end of 1903, 328 productive societies of which 123 were in Paris, 
19 being among cab-drivers. Distributive societies numbered 1,880, of which only 64 have more 
than 1,000 members each, and only three have more than 10,000. Their sales only totalled £3,- 
405,400; the aggregate profits are unobtainable—in many cases no surpluses were made. Co- 
operative building societies number 56, many having received advances from the savings banks. 
Credit societies have risen from 873 in 1902 to 1,038 in 1903. Nearly one-half are on the Raif- 
feisen principle. 273 are in touch with the agricultural syndicates—coéperative societies existing 
merely for the common purchase of agricultural requirements. 


Germany.—The total number of distributive codperative societies in Germany is 1,915, with 
a membership of 1,023,644, and an anunal trade of £12,500,000. There are many codperative 
federations. The Raiffeisen Union claimed a total of 3,982 adhering banks two years ago; no later 
figures are obtainable. 


Holland.—Great growth has taken place among the aricultural societies. At the beginning 
of 1904 there were 564 codperative dairies, 206 for the purchase of fertilisers, 234 credit societies, 
and 23 for the sale of agricultural produce. General distributive societies numbered 102, and co- 
operative bakeries 63. The formation of six printing societies, and the same number of dress- 
making societies, indicated the emulation of English coédperators to some extent. 


Tialy.—Confusion exists between various sets of figures published with regard to codperation 
in Italy, owing mainly to no general agreement having been come to as to classification. But 
the returns made by the International Alliance to the Congress, in September, are generally ac- 
curate. They show 2,500 societies, 948 of which are distributive stores, with an aggregate mem- 
bership of 188,869; 471 productive societies; 396 credit societies; 175 societies for common labour, 
mainly finding employment with municipalities; 151 agricultural societies; 41 wine presses; 99 
dairies; and the rest being classified_as bakeries, societies for the construction of workingmen’s 
dwellings, and insurance societies. Their total capital is £3,136,000, and their aggregate trade 
£24,312,000. 


Portugal.—Statistics are unobtainable with regard to Portugal, where codperation finds ex- 
pression in distribution, production, house building, and agricultural syndicates. The military co- 
operative society of Lisbon has 2,500 members and sales of £52,000. The largest workmen’s 
i has sales of £8,000, and with its educational funds, etc., shows great affinity to English 
methods. 


Russia.—In January, 1904, there were 926 retail codperative societies in existence in Russia, 
but, unfortunately, no official detailed returns have been available since 1902, when 248 societies 
supplying information had 3,089 members and did a trade of £2,746,930. There is a wholesale 
union of coéperative societies at Moscow, which had a trade of about £30,000. 


Servia.—In September, 1904, there were 416 gg ee banks, 40 distributive societies, a 
wholesale society, and about 100 friendly societies, having a membership of 40,000. Owing to a 
boycott on the part of all the commercial firms in the country, the codperators of Belgrade are 
drawing most of their supplies from the coéperators of other countries. 


Spain.—There are 140 coéperative societies in Spain, of which 100 are in a National Union. 
Their entire annual trade is £400,000. Most of these are distributive, but there are also co- 
operative brickmakers, upholsterers, shoe-makers, and cotton spinners 


Sweden and Norway.—In Sweden there are 436 coéperative creameries and 73 organizations in 
the Swedish Cubpemative Union. Norway has 830 coéperative dairies. 


Switzerland.—There are quite 4,000 codperative societies in Switzerland, nearly half of which 
are ‘‘cheeseries,’”’ and societies connected with wine, honey, and pasturing cattle. At the end of 
1903 distributive societies numbering 276 federated in a Union, based somewhat on the lines of the 
English Wholesale Society, which traded to the extent of £247,000. There is also a union of some 
distributive societies and agricultural supply societies now comprising 145 societies, Their collec- 
tive membership is 109,414. Scattered throughout the little republic are two coéperative societies 
for supplying water to the community, others for providing electric light and power—all on co- 
operative lines. 
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PROFIT SHARING. 
BY NICHOLAS P. GILMAN, AUTHOR OF ‘‘A DIVIDEND TO LABOR,” ETC. 


This is the name of the system under which the employee receives a share 
in the profits of a business, in addition to regular wages: these should be paid 
at the prevailing rate, whether fixed by trade-unions or otherwise. The object 
is to bring about a closer community of interest, and the expectation of the 
employer is that the workmen will respond to such a proposal by an increase 
in punctuality, economy, diligence, and care in their work that the employer’s 
own share of the profits will not be materially, if at all, diminished. This 
expectation has been found to be justified in many cases where the system has 
had a full and fair trial. But the influence of the trade-unions has generally 
been exerted against profit-sharing, which, they consider, will tend to weaken, 
if not destroy, the interest of workmen in the unions. Largely on account of 
this jealous attitude of the unions, profit-sharing, which is approved by most 
economists as a sound system, has not made the advance in recent years which 
its advocates had hoped, and its future depends greatly upon the extent to 
which trade-unionism succeeds in its exclusive aims. Some three hundred firms 
in the United States,Great Britain, and France are practising the system to-day. 
Among the most conspicuous cases are the Maison Leclaire, the Maison Baille- 
Le Maire, and the Bon Marché in Paris; the South Metropolitan Gas Company 
in London; the Proctor and Gamble Soap Works at Cincinnati, and the Brown 
Mills at Tiverton, R. I. Sir George Linsey, the managing director of the 
London Gas Works, mentioned, holds that profit-sharing must go on to include- 
ownership of stock by the employees and representation by them of the work- 
man-director, as in these works. The U.S. Steel Corporation has recently re- 
newed for 1905 its stock-purchasing plan of profit-sharing, which was subject 
to much criticism in 1904, because of the fall in the value of the stock. See 
for the fullest statements in English the two books by the writer named in the 
bibliography under ‘‘Employees and Employers.” 


ORGANIZED LABOR IN 1904. 
BY J. W. SULLIVAN. 


The increase of 210,400 in the dues-paying membership of the American 
Federation of Labor from October 1, 1903, to October 1, 1904, is evidence 
satisfactory to the unionist that he is yet on the side of the preponderating 
force in the struggle between the organized employers and the organized wage 
workers of this country. Of this fact he may be the more certain when he is 
informed by the Secretary of the Federation that in the two years 1903 and 
1904 the increase was from 1,024,399 members to 1,676,200—an addition of 
more than 650,000. The receipts of the treasurer in 1904 were $305,009, and 
his expenditures $203,991. To the organizing account was appropriated $83,- 
242. The balance on October 1 was $103,017. These financial totals for the 
Federation as a whole form merely a prototype of the totals for each inter- 
national union in the organization, of which there were 120, consisting of 
27,000 local unions. Some of the international unions collected and disbursed 
far larger amounts in the course of their administration than the Federation 
itself. The death benefits of the international unions reporting amounted to 
$782,382, the sick benefits $756,762, while more than $200,000 was expended 
in benefits for the unemployed, for members travelling, etc., these figures not 
including the amounts paid out by the local unions for these and similar pur- 
poses, even an approximate computation of the totals not being possible with 
the imperfect data obtainable. That they form an enormous sum the inquirer 
may be certain when it is considered that one local union, Typographical No. 
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6 of New York, now expends nearly $100,000 per annum in its various benefit 

‘features, The strike expenses of the international unions reporting was given 
by the secretary of the Federation as $2,864,642, the number of members 
benefited by this outlay being 121,340. The figures for the local unions are 
not reported. 

The salient features of the year 1904 in organized labor were the “open 
shop” campaign of the Citizens’ Industrial Alliance and similar employers’ 
organizations, the disturbances in Colorado, the jurisdictional disputes between 
certain international unions, the thrashing out of the ‘‘grafting’’ charges against 
union officials, and the prominence given systematic attempts to secure in- 
dustrial peace through trade agreement, conference, conciliation and arbitration. 
More than the usual attention was paid schemes of codperation, while the 
decisions of several courts on the eight-hour question and the postponement 
of action by Congress on the national eight-hour and anti-injunction bills 
caused the Federation at its annual convention in San Francisco to resolve 
to redouble its efforts in support of measures relating to these purposes. A 
new Chinese exclusion law, passed at the instance of the Federation, was 
approved in April. 

The ‘‘open shop” advocates have apparently reached the limit of the 
damage to unionism possible to their destructive force while conditions in the 
labor market remain as they are. In the field of actual contest, the unions 
have been obliged to compromise a few of the larger labor disputes, with partial 
submission to the open shop, though unionists in general believe the concessions 
to be only temporary and more apparent than real. In the field of discussion, 
the unions have gained recognition that they are a social necessity. Even sup- 
porters of the open shop recognize the dire consequences, especially in the form 
of sweating and the socially injurious labor of women and children, in case of the 
disruption of labor organizations. The claim so frequently made that the 
President of the United States favors the open shop is not recognized by minds 
capable of discriminating between the public service and the private hiring of 
wage workers. The government obviously cannot tolerate strikes on the part 
of either its military or civil servants. Its employees, sworn to obey the orders 
of the public officials who are their superiors, can take no instructions to the 
contrary from trade unions or any other source. The President adopted the 
only course open to him in the controversy. His action carries no implication 
of his partisanship one way or the other in the domain of non-governmental 
industry. 

The outcome in Colorado showed that the citizens of a State may be called 
on to bring to an end at the polls a strike or lock-out situation intolerable and 
otherwise difficult of solution. 

At the San Francisco convention the Federation illustrated a means of 
putting an end to jurisdictional fights by amalgamating rival unions. _ 

The wild charges of labor grafting, so rife early in the year and in 1903, 
areno longer heard. In New York, the two-years’ drag-net investigation among 
the unions by the prosecutors of the law resulted in five convictions. In one of 
these cases sentence was suspended, in a second the prisoner was condemned to 
a three months’ term, in a third the accused is on bail pending appeal. In these 
three cases mitigating circumstances or doubtful testimony were brought to 
light. In the two cases remaining, one convicted man served ten months, and 
the other, whose notorious misdeeds were persistently held up before the public 
as typical acts of labor leaders, died in confinement. No labor men are in 
prison in New York at present on charges of extortion. On the whole, the 
outcome of this phase of, the attack on unionism was that no charges, to the 
writer’s knowledge, were made in the courts against any labor leader except 
men in the building trades, and that what the employers in this industry termed 
blackmail was usually shown to be systems of fines imposed on strike-provoking 
subcontractors by the unions and not by the business agents. One result of 
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the building trades disputes was the publicity given combinations of employers 
and material dealers by which competitors were excluded from the market and 
the public made to pay consequently increased profits, practices more inimical 
to the welfare of the community than anything possible to labor organizations. 

The coal miners voted the acceptance of a decrease of 5.55 per cent. in 
wages in all of their districts in which the scale expired on April 1,a significant 
step in conservatism and contradictory to the prophesies of their critics. The 
vote was 101,792} against 68,4854, the average paid-up membership in the 
entire body being 251,006. The subway employees of New York obtained 
recognition through conference between the National Street Railway Union 
officers and the Company managers. 

While the Supreme Court of the United States had in November, 1903, 
recognized the validity of a Kansas eight-hour law as binding on a municipal 
contractor, the New York Court of Appeals in November, 1904, decided that 
the New York eight-hour law was unconstitutional with respect to the work 
done by contractors. The New York prevailing rate of wages law was also 
held by the same court, in January, 1904, to be in part unconstitutional. _ 

Cessation of the long-continued efforts to win the support of the Federation 
has been announced by Socialist writers since the San Francisco convention, 
where the Socialist delegates offered no organized resistance to the re-election 
of President Samuel Gompers, the champion of pure unionism as against 
partisan political action by the unions. 


LIBERTY AND TRADE UNIONS. 
BY SAMUEL GOMPERS, PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 


In many cities employers, antagonistic to labor, have formed themselves 
into so-called citizens’ alliances, and have undertaken to propagate the policy 
of the destruction of organized labor, their first effort being directed to what 
they are pleased to term the ‘‘open shop,” and to attack the union shop under 
the false assertion that it is a ‘‘closed shop.’’ Some have pretended that the 
entering into an agreement of an employer with a union by which exclusively 
union men are to beemployed by him, is in violation of law; that it denies the 
right to employment of workmen who are not members of the unions. This 
position is taken under the specious name of ‘‘Liberty.’’ But is it liberty? 
Can an individual workman be free? What is liberty? Is it some fanciful 
phrase with which to conjure, signifying nothing real or tangible? Was there 
ever in this world a people who, in their normal conditions, were hungry, and 
who at the same time enjoyed liberty? 

Real liberty was never yet conceded to any people. Liberty comes from 
power, and conscious power, and that conscious power intelligently and hu- 
manely wielded. 

The individual workmen in modern industrial affairs have no power, and 
are conscious of the lack of that power. No man can assert in our day that an 
individual workman in seeking employment from one of the great corporations 
enjoys the freedom of contract to determine the conditions upon which his 
labor shall be sold to the corporation. It is not an answer to say that he need 
not make the contract for the sale of his labor, that he may go elsewhere, for 
with present-day industrial methods and concentration of industry not only are 
nearly all the occupations under the control of few persons, but often they are 
under one direct management. 

A man who must sell his labor upon such conditions as his employer may 


determine, can not by any form of reasoning be regarded as either free or 
enjoying liberty. 
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The association of workmen with workmen in industry instills courage and 
independence in the collective individuals. It places them upon a plane where 
they have an opportunity of determining the conditions upon which their labor 
may be disposed. In other words, it gives them the greater opportunity of 
freedom to contract to obtain better results for the only power which they 
possess, their power to labor. It brings to them shorter hours of daily toil, with 
more opportunity for rest and leisure and the cultivation and education of their 
higher and better natures. It gives themalarger return in the form of wages 
for the labor they perform, and thus affords them the better opportunities to 
satisfy their more intelligent, civilizing desires and aspirations. It raises the 
whole character and caliber of not only the wage earner himself, but of his wife 
and his children, and helps to give them the opportunity for education, improve- 
ment, and refinement which makes for a higher and better civilization. 

No amount of sophistry, whether proclaimed centuries ago or repeated 
to-day, can convince the workmen of our time that the organizations of labor, 
which have secured so many advantages for the toilers, are a denial or abrogation 
of the liberty which the workers would otherwise enjoy. It is a misnomer and 
a travesty which the wives of the workmen readily recognize, to say that their 
husbands are denied their liberty because they have a well-established union 
of their trade when the home and the fireside are made brighter and better and 
the lives of themselves and their children happier by reason of the unions of labor. 

And any workman can join a union. The union not only opens wide its 
doors, inviting all to join, but sends out its organizers and missionaries to induce, 
by every honorable means within their power, the non-unionists to share in the 
advantages that come from united and associated effort. But quite apart from 
this consideration is this fact, that an employer may give a contract to a dealer 
to furnish him with his raw material, or toerect a plant, or to furnish him with 
machines, the contractor to have the exclusive right to furnish and provide 
these things. Such a contract implies and provides the exclusion of all other 
dealers, builders, or machinery manufacturers. Is such a contract held to be 
improper or unlawful? Are not hundreds of thousands of contracts of this 
character madedaily? The agreement between an employer and aunion is for 
the members of the union to furnish that employer with labor of certain qualifi- 
cations for a specific period of time, the consideration being the payment of 
stipulated wages as a minimum. That others are by their own short-sighted 
policy or indifference excluded from the provisions and benefits of such an 
agreement is their own fault and against which they have neither the legal nor 
the moral right to contend. 

The organized labor movement is the associated effort or more than two 
million of adult wealth producers. It is the unselfish action of the most intel- 
ligent, and the earnest manifestation of the most enlightened self-interest 
which sees that interest best served by helping to protect and promote the 
interests of others. 

The open-shop cant and hypocrisy aim at organized labor with the full 
knowledge that it, and it alone, stands between the toilers with those dependent 
upon them and the greed and avarice that would force down the conditions of 
labor to a bare subsistence, lengthen the hours of daily toil, and make the home 
wretched and desolate. 

Freedom, as Heine puts it, is bread; bread is freedom, and without bread 
there is no such thing as freedom and liberty. The division and subdivision of 
labor and its specialization, brought about by inventions of machines and new 
tools of labor, have robbed workmen of their power of individual freedom of 
contract with their employers. Their only opportunity for anything like fair 
or advantageous terms under which to sell their labor is in associating themselves 
with their fellow workmen in making acollective bargain, a working agreement; 
in other words, a union and a contract by the union with employers for their 
labor and the conditions under which it shall be sold. 
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THE OPEN OR THE CLOSED SHOP. 
BY GUSTAVUS A. WEBER, CHIEF STATISTICIAN, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


In this article an attempt is made to present in a concise form the arguments 
most commonly advanced by trade unionists in justification of their demands 
for the closed or unionized shop, and, on the other hand, the reasons given by 
the advocates of the open shop why these demands should not be complied with. 
We have not stated our own views, but giveacompilation of the views of others. 


THE CLOSED SHOP. 


“The philosophy of the closed shop is based upon the belief that the welfare of 
the laboring classes is bound up with the device of collective bargaining, that the 
success of the expedient depends upon its universal application, and that no 
individual workman can be conceded rights that are inconsistent with the 
welfare of his class.” 

Advantages of Trades-unionism.—W ithout attempting a thorough discussion 
of this subject, we present the following summary of the advantages of the 
trades-unions as cited in recent discussions of the closed shop. 

The labor movement implies an orderly effort, not only to wrest concessions 
from the employer, but also to secure recognition from society. It is a move- 
ment which seeks to change the present standards by which the laborer’s share 
in production is decided, and disputes the right of the employer alone to deter- 
mine what fair treatment should be. It aims at industrial democracy and is in 
harmony with the world-wide tendency of the times. 

The great consideration is to permit workmen to have a voice in the shop— 
to have some control over the conditions of employment. 

The trades-unions have achieved the gradual and steady increase of wages 
and the shortening of the working day. 

Trades-unions are coming to be recognized by employers as a permanent part 
of the industrial offer. In many trades in Great Britain the employers prefer to 
make terms with the trades-unions which shall apply to non-union workmen as 
well, rather than to make terms with each class separately. It is coming to be 
recognized as good policy to deal with the same form of organization and more 
and more to make that organization responsible, so far as may be, for meeting 
the obligations that are assumed by it for the workers in the trade it represents. 

A well organized union enables an employer easily to obtain efficient work- 
men; to make collective contracts, which are more satisfactory, cover a longer 
term, and are more readily fulfilled than individual contracts; and it tends 
toward conservatism, and thus lessens the liability of strikes. 

To seek to destroy unions because of their defects would be like attempting 
to abolish government because of its abuses. The unions with all their faults 
represent a forward stride of the human race. They cultivate a spirit of self- 
“ ce and mutual assistance which ought to more than compensate for their 

aults. 

As the unions become stronger and gain in experience, they tend to con- 
servatism. The hard and stern conditions confronting them can be relied upon 
to keep them within bounds. 

Union and Non-union Employees.—The reasons why union men refuse to 
work in the same shop with non-union men, and which are at the root of the 
contention for the closed shop may be summarized as follows: 

A shop with union and non-union men is like a house divided against itself. 
There is a constant attempt to organize it entirely; an incessant struggle to 
disorganize it completely. 

_ While accepting the union scale of wages when work is plentiful, the non- 
ae will immediately lower wages as soon as work becomes more difficult to 
obtain. 
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-_ It is easy to speak of the open shop in which the employer does not care 
whether his men are union men or not. But the union cannot accomplish its 
most important object unless the employer deals with it as a union. The 
employer cannot be made to enter into a collective bargain—and without the 
collective bargain the conditions of labor are hardly fixed by bargaining at all— 
unless the union comprises practically all the men he wishes to employ. 

_ Non-union Workers——Much attention is given, in the arguments of trade 
unionists, to the character of the men who do not join the unions, with the view 
of showing that much sympathy is misplaced when bestowed upon these 
workers who, as alleged, are deprived of their liberty to contract for employment. 

Some refuse to join because of intolerable conditions existing ina union. It 
is maintained, however, that when such conditions exist, the abuses should be 
prevented by action within rather than without, or against the organization. 

Another reason given for not joining unions is because of strong but mis- 
taken ideals of persons who believe in individual action, in the right of every 
man to do as he will, no matter how it may affect his neighbor. This policy, 
it is maintained, is not practicable in a civilized community. 

Another class of non-union workers, it is maintained, consists of persons 
who, purely through selfish motives, seek to share all the advantages secured by 
the sacrifices of the trades-unionists without bearing any of the burdens or 
incurring any of the risks. 

Lastly, there is said to be a class of professional strike-breakers. These, it 
is claimed, are either dishonorably discharged unionists or they belong to the 
class of criminals, idlers, and incompetents who are only willing to work or to 
make a pretense of working in order to defeat the ends of honest workmen. 

The Legal Right.—It is contended by trades-unionists, that in their action 
for securing the closed shop they are doing nothing but what is lawful. 

As free citizens the wage-earners have the right to work or to refuse to work, 
to make certain demands for their welfare, and to strike if the demands are not 
granted. An employee has the right to say that he will sell his labor on condi- 
tion that he is not to work with obnoxious persons. Inlike manner, laborers can 
combine to sell their labor collectively and on the same terms. They do not 
deny the right of employment to non-unionists, but simply refuse to work with 
them. 

The union workmen who refuse to work with non-unionists do not say in 
so many words that the employer shall not engage non-union workmen. The 
dictum of the trades-union is not equivalent to an act of Congress or of a State 
legislature prohibiting employers from engaging non-union men. What the 
unionists in such cases do is merely to stipulate as a condition that they shall 
not be obliged to work with men who, as non-unionists, are obnoxious, just as 
they shall not be obliged to work in a dangerous or unsanitary factory, for 
unduly long hours, or at insufficient wages. 

The Moral Right.—The trade unionists claim that they are not only legally 
but also morally justified in refusing to work with non-union men. 

Society makes right that which will accomplish the most good for its mem- 
bers as a body. 

If it is wrong to ostracize or to refuse to associate with craftsmen who are 
indifferent to their common welfare, then it is equally wrong for professional men 
to shun others of their calling accused of unprofessional conduct, and it is wrong 
for merchants to taboo other tradesmen who disregard the ethics of their busi- 
ness. 

In modern industry workingmen do not act as individuals contracting with 
employers. The workingman of to-day belongs to a group, and whether he will 
or not, acts with his group and is treated like others of his group. He works 
the time worked by the others, receives the wages paid the others of his class, 
and obeys the regulations made for his group. His employer does not know 
that he exists, but simply knows that so many hundreds or so many thousands 
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of men of his type are employed at a given wage, for a given number of hours, 
and under certain given conditions. What affects one of his class affects all. 

Just as the individual owes a duty to society, so also, though in a less degree, 
he owes a duty to his class. The non-unionist has no moral right to seek his 
own temporary advantage at the expense of the permanent interests of all 
workingmen. f reve : 

If the union has a right to exist, which is no longer denied, it has a right to 
insist on those conditions which are necessary to its existence; and it cannot 
exist if non-union men are permitted to take the jobs of union men. 


THE OPEN SHOP, 


The arguments in favor of the open shop are based upon the necessity of 
preserving the freedom of individual contracts. _ 4 

Right of Individual Contract.—In a recent decision of the Superior Court of 
Cook County, Illinois, it was held that agreements for the closed shop “would, if 
executed, tend to create a monopoly in favor of the members of the different 
unions, to the exclusion of workmen not members of such unions, and are, in this 
respect, unlawful.” , say 

The law of morality and the law of man forbid any citizen, whether he be 
laborer or capitalist, to enforce his demands by the oppression of others, by a 
denial to any man of his right to work for whom he will, and for what he will, 
of his right to hire any man for what that man is willing to accept. 

The freedom of action is legally, and, it is probable, economically a matter 
of as much concern to society as the freedom of the unionist to combine for 
proper purposes. = 

Unless we are prepared to relegate all the laborers in a trade to a condition 
or status determined by a combination or association known as a trade union, 
and to deny the advisability of permitting a worker to choose freely between 
an individual or a collective contract, we must insist that the compulsory 
unionization of industry is economically indefensible. 

The conditions under which a man shall dispose of his labor are of such 
exceeding importance to society that, if freedom is to be denied, the restrictions 
imposed should be determined by the government and not by any other agency. 
Such regulations should be just, uniform, and certain; they should not be subject 
to the possible caprice, selfishness or special exigencies of a labor organization. 
When it is necessary to restrict the freedom of labor or capital to enter any 
industry, the matter becomes the subject of public concern and public regula- 
tion. If membership in a labor organization is to be a condition precedent to 
the right of securing employment, it will be necessary for the government to 
control the constitution, policy and management of such association so far as 
may be requisite for the purpose in view. 

Trade unions have no right to usurp the sovereignty of the State and to 
destroy that individual freedom which is the cardinal principle of American 
life, whether it be religious, political or industrial. 

If unions are to render permanent service to the laborers, they must be 
voluntary organizations. If any device can be invented by employers of 
laborers by which laborers can be coerced into joining or kept from joining 
labor unions, then these organizations no longer represent either the best thought 
or the best interests of the laborers. They must necessarily soon degenerate 
into mere dictatorial groups. There is no principle of ethics, economics or 
equity that will make the coercion of laborers by laborers any better than the 
coercion of laborers by capitalists. 

Men, who, as victims of trade-union despotism, are forced into the union, 
would prove elements of weakness and prepare the way for disintegration. 

Danger of Trade-Union Power.—An important argument against acceding 
to the demands of trade-unionists for the closed shop is the danger involved in 
granting too much power to the labor organizations. 
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It is contended that it would be highly dangerous to allow a permanent and 
all-inclusive organization of laborers to control such matters as admission to a 
trade, the introduction of improved machinery and the rate of wages; that it is 
highly desirable that a trades-union should always be kept uponits good behavior 
by the knowledge that an unreasonable or selfish policy will drive both em- 
ployers and the public to seek relief by appealing to the non-union man. 

Injury to Business.‘‘—It is claimed that the open shop is necessary in order to 
preserve the liberty and protect the rightsofemployers. The closed shop means 
that none but union men shall be employed; that the foreman shall be acceptable 
to the union and, therefore, presumably a member of it; that the rules of the 
workshop shall be made by the unions; and it is claimed that all this practically 
takes the management of the business out of the hands of the employers and 
places it with those who lack business responsibility. The men who have put 
their capital into the business can no longer control their own property, but are 
practically compelled to turn it over to the management of an organization 
which deems its own interests in conflict with those of the capitalists. 

The closed shop would, it is claimed, be injurious to business and thus 
disastrous to the general welfare of society; 

By imposing on a shop where there is no dissatisfaction, the liability of a 
sympathetic strike, or of a strike growing out of a quarrel with some other union; 

By taking the management out of the hands of the employers who have the 
greatest stake in the business, and thus inviting failure; 

By destroying all competition between good and poor workmen, and thus 
lowering the standard of skill and resulting in an inferior product; 

By destroying all competition between union and non-union men and 
enabling the unions to force wages up to a point which the business could not 
stand; and, with a higher price for a poorer product, a closed shop could not 
compete with establishments not so handicapped.” 
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I believe that under modern industrial conditions it is often necessary, 
and even where not necessary it is yet often wise, that there should be organiza- 
tion of labor in order better to secure the rights of the individual wage worker. 

All encouragement should be given to any such organization, so long as it 
is conducted with a due and decent regard for the rights of others. There are 
in this country some labor unions which have habitually, and other labor 
unions which have often, been among the most effective agents in working for 
good citizenship and for uplifting the condition of those whose welfare should 
be closest to our hearts. F 

But when any labor union seeks its proper ends, or seeks to achieve proper 
ends by improper means, all good citizens, and more especially all honorable pub- 
lic servants, must oppose the wrongdoing as resolutely as they would oppose 
the wrongdoing of any great corporation.—Theodore Roosevelt, Message, 1904. 
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PROGRESS OF SOCIALISM IN THE WORLD IN 1904. 


BY ALGERNON LEE, EDITOR OF “THE WORKER,’ NEW YORK CITY. 


The most important event in the world history of Socialism in the year 
1904 was the International Congress held at Amsterdam in August, at which 
after an exhaustive discussion, a resolution was adopted emphatically repudiating 
the ‘‘revisionist’’ or compromising tendencies advocated by some leaders. Asa 
result of this Congress, the unification of the Socialists of France on a basis of 
Marxian principle and of strict class-struggle tactics seems now (February, 
1905,) to be assured. 

Next to the Amsterdam Congress, the greatest interest undoubtedly 
centres upon the movement in Russia. The exchange of fraternal greetings 
between the Social Democrats of Russia and of Japan, while the governments 
representing the propertied classes of the two countries are sending the masses 
out to slaughter each other for their masters’ profit, produced a profound 
impression. The Social Democratic party of Russia has pursued its work of 
educating and organizing the wage-workers with great effect, as shown by the 
unparalleled uprisings at St. Petersburg, Riga, Moscow, Warsaw, Lodz, and 
other cities in January and February, 1905. Simultaneously the Socialist party 
of Japan, publicly protesting against the war of conquest and against domestic 
misgovernment, brought down upon itself the ire of the government. The 
Socialist paper, ‘‘Heimin Shimbun,”’ was suppressed and. several of the more 
active Socialist speakers and writers sent to prison. 

In the opinion of all Socialists, the world over, the year 1904 has been a 
most fruitful one for their cause.” 


SOCIALIST VOTE OF THE WORLD. 
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. This does not include Australia which, under various party names, has adopted more Social- 
ism than any other country. 


1The socialists have never participated independently in a sufficient number of districts in 


Great Britain at any general election to supply any accurate figures. The purely socialist vote, 
however, is generally estimated to be between three hundred and four hundred thousand. 
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SOCIALIST VOTE IN THE UNITED STATES, 1900 AND 1904. 


TABULATED BY W. J. GHENT, NEW YORK CITY. 


STATES 1900 1904 STATES 1900 1904 
853 |New Jersey........5.-.::.. 4,609 9,587 
BERING hs terain’ colo ve gine loess 27 A SEG UNewsVorkess the bets eee 12,869 | 36,883 
METAS OV IRIDS fay Soe 55.5025 chars ae es 7,572 | 29,533 ||North Carolina............. 1 
(GES CORES eae Peete 714 4,304 || North Dakota.............. 
Monnocticit:, . 2. soos cob be 1,029 4,543 SOs 55 ha ee 
BIPLA WATE eran iiietn.e cicitaced 57 E4Gal Oregons og ke cs ee 
Florida.... on 603 2,337 ||Pennsylvania.. ............ 
Georgia. . slereusio nase 197 Rhode Islands... os 5 s05 wt ant 
Idaho. . . Aides sacs 4,954 ||\South Carolina............. 
Illinois. . 9,687 | 69,225 ||Tenmessee................. 
Indiana. Didi 2, Ol ad OKA Soca. 2 oF oneness Hones 
Iowa... DTA Nie Ae AE MN RICAR cate wk Susinglaesees «Eid ee 
Kansas. . 1,605) 35;4045)| Vermont. a... oo... ck fhe oe 
Kentucky... 5 770 SOOQU NE eINias 5 core eishst, Oa 
Louisiana... Mears Bk 995 || Washington ............... 
SANG... ee 878 21064 West: Virginia. 7... 6 iucecsek 
Maryland..... 908 25247): | Wisconsin. - S66.) see ob has 
Massachusetts oe OVA G 2) 13-604) Wyoming s:oo65 Uo i ea cle ree 
WE 7 Se ee B28 26 8,941 
HUIIIOSOUS 66 foo ee cae eee ae 3,065 | 11,692 || Totals, States.............. 
EIDE Te. naa es icbory datas oy SUS MPATIZOHE Ss ce tra ctots Us ee ee 
CESS ce 2 eee ee 6,025) 13-0097 || New Mexico. i... accanceoe. [ae 
LCDS oe ee 708 5,676 Oklahoma 6002 oa i ak oc 
WCIPASK ee sirens ce wake cde ee 823 7,412 
Eo EN BS Bae a [eee eee a 925 Totals, United States..... 
New Hampshire........ Seek 790 1,090 


1 There are two parties in the United States professing the principles of socialism. One calls 
itself where it can do so legally, the ‘‘Socialist” party, but in New York and Wisconsinit is obliged, 
under the law, to take the name ‘‘Social Democratic” party. The other branch, the older. is 
known as the ‘‘Socialist Labor” party. It is much smaller and appears to be in rapid process of 
absorption by the ‘‘Socialist” party. The two organizations, while bitterly hostile as to methods, 
differing largely in their attitude to trade unions, the Socialist Labor antagonizing trade unions, 
while the Socialists work in them, are identical in fundamentals and aims, hence where both have 
had candidates in the field the vote for the two has been combined in the tables here given, since 
the purpose is™to show the growth and present status of the movement asawhole. The vote for 
presidential years, unless otherwise stated, is for presidential electors; in other years for the prin- 
cipal candidate on the State ticket. The figures are based upon the election returns as given in 


The World Almanac. 


EVEN YEARS OFF YEARS 
PS — Vr UAL OB co) da) bi otis ersias esis ol 2,808 TEOGDsopAves ioe siecaw'e Gniuctelncs 28,738 
Be BO CACOR sea Gyechr old vets wales 21,164 DBO SB MUAUOR eo cris -susisier ay aloo aravane 39,311 
MBU4— "A Stated... cranes area ae ol 19,564 PROG = FO RGALGR is cise as orete a 63.8 oe 26,755 
TS0G6—20 BtAtes ns air isis 6 isle cris es one 36,274 TSOD—E 7 GGLOS 5. ics os cee e thon acer 59,501 
TSOS-19 States........00 eve eenee 83,519 LBOS= BS SvAtER. .. 5.0.58 sae acel inn 131,928 
EOG0=32 States... tice we wrens 126,445 
BOO4H=47 StOtOS oc arise at cee be ee eae 408,230 


The Socialists allege extensive frauds in Alabama, Colorado, Texas, and 
South Carolina, robbing them, in the aggregate, of several thousand votes. 

In percentage of gain for the four years (leaving out of count States in 
which the party polled less than 500 votes in 1900), Kansas leads, with a gain 
of 865 per cent.: Nebraska follows, with 800 per cent.; Utah, with 704 per cent. ; 
Montana, 701 per cent.; Ohio, 648 per cent.; Illinois, 614 per cent. ; ; 

In proportion of the Socialist vote to the vote of all parties, California 
leads, the Socialists polling 8.91 per cent. of the total vote; Montana follows, 
with 8.8 per cent.; Oregon, with 8.48 per cent.; Nevada, 7.89 per cent.; Wash- 
ington, 6.9 per cent; Idaho, 6.82 per cent. 
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SOCIALISTS ELECTED. 


The campaign ending on November 8, 1904, resulted not only in more than 
quadrupling the Socialist vote of 1900, but also in placing five Socialists in the 
Wisconsin Legislature and two in the Legislature of Illinois. In Wisconsin the 
party elected one State Senator, Jacob Rummell, a union cigarmaker, and five 
Assemblymen: W. J. Alldridge, a union machinist; August Streton, a union 
painter; Edward J. Berner, a union cigarmaker; and F. J. Brockhausen, also a 
union cigarmaker. In Illinois, two Socialists were elected to the Assembly: 
J. A. Ambroz, a union machinist, and Andrew A. Olson, a union laborer. 

In the spring of 1904 the Socialist party elected nine aldermen in Milwaukee, 
besides several others in various cities of Massachusetts, Michigan, Iowa, 
Minnesota, and other States. 


PLATFORM OF THE SOCIALIST PARTY, 1904. 


I.—The Socialist party, in convention assembled, makes appeal to the American people as its 
the defender and preserver of the idea of liberty and self-government, in which the nation was 
born; as the only political movement standing for the programme and principles by which the 
liberty of the individual may become a fact; as the only political organization that is democratic, 
and that has for its purpose the democratizing of the whole of society. ‘ 

To this idea of liberty the Republican and Democratic parties are equally false. They alike 
struggle for power to maintain and profit by an industrial system which can pe preserved only by 
the complete overthrow of such liberties as we already have, and by the still further enslavement, 
and degradation of labor. 

Our American institutions came into the world in the name of freedom. They have been 
seized upon by the capitalist class as the means of rooting out the idea of freedom from amo: 
the people. Our State and National Legislatures have become the mere agencies of great protecte 
interests. These interests control the appointments and decisions of the judges of our courts. 
They have come into what is practically a private ownership of all the functions and forces of 
government. They are using these to betray and conquer foreign and weaker peoples, in order 
to establish new markets for the surplus goods which the people make, but are too poor to buy. 
They are poy. so invading and restricting the right of suffrage as to take away unawares the 
right of the worker to a vote or voice in public affairs. By enacting new and misinterpreting old 
laws, they are preparing to attack the liberty of the individual even to speak or think for himself, 
or for the common good. 

By controlling all the sources of social revenue, the possessing class is able to silence what 
might be the voice of protest against the passing of liberty and the coming of tyranny. It com- 
pletely controls the university and public school, the pulpit and the press, and the arts and litera- 
tures. By making these economically dependent upon itself, it has brought all the forms of public 
teaching into servile submission to its own interest. 

Our political institutions are also being used as the destroyers of that individual propert; 
upon which all liberty and opportunity depend. The promise of economic independence to eac 
man was one of the faiths upon which our institutions were founded. But under the guise of 
defending private property, capitalism is using our political institutions to make it impossible for the 
vast majority of human beings ever to become possessors of private property in the means of life. 

Capitalism is the enemy and destroyer of essential private property. Its development is 
through the legalized confiscation of all that the labor of the working class produces, above its 
subsistence-wage. The private ownership of the means of employment grounds society in an 
economic slavery which renders intellectual and political tyranny inevitable. 

Socialism comes so to organize industry and society that every individual shall be secure in 
that private property in the means of life Ube which his liberty of being, thought and action 
depend. It comes to rescue the people from the fast increasing and successful assault of capitalism 
upon the liberty of the inidvidual. 

II.—As an American socialist party, we pledge our fidelity to the principles of international 
socialism, as embodied in the united thought and action of the socialists of all nations. In the 
industrial development already accomplished, the interests of the world’s workers are separated by 
no national boundaries. The condition of the most exploited and oppressed workers, in the most 
remote places of the earth, inevitably tends to drag down all the workers of the world to the same 
level. The tendency of the competitive wage system is to make labor’s lowest condition the 
measure or rule of its universal condition. Industry and finance are no longer national but inter- 
national, in both organization and results. The chief significance of national boundaries, and of 
the so-called patriotisms which the ruling class of each nation is seeking to revive, is the power 
which these give to capitalism to keep the workers of the world from uniting, and to throw them 
against each other in the struggles of contending capitalist interests for the control of the yet un- 
exploited markets of the world or the remaining sources of profit. 

The socialist movement, therefore, is a world-movement. It knows of no conflicts of interests 
between the workers of one nation and the workers of another. It stands for the freedom of the 
workers of all nations; and, in so standing, it makes for the full freedom of all humanity. 


‘ 


.) é 
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II.—The socialist movement owes its birth and growth to that economic development or 
world-process which is rapidly separating a working or producing class from a possessing or capi- 
talist class. The class that produces nothing possesses labor’s fruits, and the opportunities and 
enjoyments these fruits afford, while the class that does the world’s real work has increasing econo- 
mic uncertainty, and physical and intellectual misery, for its portion. 

The fact that these two classes have not yet become fully conscious of their distinction from 
each other, the fact that the lines of division and interests may not yet be clearly drawn. does not 
change the fact of the class conflict. 

This class struggle is due to the private ownership of the means of employment, or the tools 
of production. Whenever and wherever man owned his own land and tools, and by them produced 
only the things which he used, economic independence was possible. But production, or the making 
of goods, has long ceased to be individual. The labor of scores, or even thousands, enters into 
almost every article produced. Production is now social or collective. Practically everything is 
made or done by many men—sometimes separated by seas or continents—working together for 
the same end. But this codperation in production is not for the direct use of the things made by 
the workers who make them, but for the profit of the owners of the tools and means of production; 
and to this is due the present division of society into two classes; and from it have sprung all the 
miseries, inharmonies and contradictions of our civilization. 

Between these two classes there can be no possible compromise or identity of interests, any 
more than there can be peace in the midst of war, or light in the midst of darkness. A society 
based upon this class division carries in itself the seeds of its own destruction. Such a society is 
founded in fundamental injustice. There can be no possible basis for social peace, for individual 
freedom, for mental and moral harmony, except in the conscious and complete triumph of the 
working class as the only class that has the right or power to be. 

_ 1V.—The socialist programme is not a theory imposed upon society for its acceptance or 
rejection. It is but the interpretation of what is, sooner or later, inevitable. Capitalism is already 
struggling to its destruction. It is no longer competent to organize or administer the work of the 
world, or even to preserve itself. The captains of industry are appalled at their own inability to 
control or direct the rapidly socializing forces of industry. The so-called trust is but a sign and 
form of the developing socialization of the world’s work. The universal increase of the uncertainty 
of employment, the universal capitalist determination to break down the unity of labor in the 
trades unions, the widespread apprehensions of impending change, reveal that the institutions of 
capitalist society are passing under the power of inhering forces that will soon destroy them. 

Into the midst of the strain and crisis of civilization the socialist movement comes as the only 
conservative force. If the world is to be saved from chaos, from universal disorder and misery, 
it must be by the union of the workers of all nations in the socialist movement. The Socialist 
party comes with the only proposition or programme for intelligently and deliberately organizing 
the nation for the common good of all its citizens. It is the first time that the mind of man has 
ever been directed toward the conscious organization of society. 

Socialism means that all those things upon which the people in common depend shall by the 
people in common be owned and administered. It means that the tools of employment shall belong 
to their creators and users; that all production shall be for the direct use of the producers; that the 
making of goods for profit shall come to an end; that we shall all be workers together; and that all 
opportunities shall be open and equal to all men. 

V.—To the end that the workers may seize every possible advantage that may tee Kart 
them to gain complete control of the powers of government, and thereby the sooner establis the 
co-operative commonwealth, the Socialist party pledges itself to watch and work, in both the 
economic and the political struggle, for each successive immediate interest of the working class; 
for shortened days of labor and increase of wages; for the insurance of the workers against 
accident, sickness and lack of employment; for pensions for aged and exhausted workers; for the 
public ownership of the means of transportation, communication and exchange; for the graduated 
taxation of incomes, inheritances, franchises and land values, the proceeds to be applied to the 
public employment and improvement of the condition of the workers; for the complete education 
of children and their freedom fromthe workshop; for the prevention of the use of the military 
against labor in the settlement of strikes; for the free administration of justice; for popular gov- 
ernment, including initiative, referendum, proportional representation, equal suffrage of men and 
women, municipal home rule, and the recall of officers by their constituents; and for every gain or 
advantage for the workers that may be wrested from the capitalist system, and that they may 
relieve the suffering and strengthen the hands of labor. We lay upon every man elected to any 
executive or legislative office the first duty of striving to procure whatever is for the workers’ most 
immediate interest, and for whatever will lessen the economic and political powers of the capitalist 
and increase the like powers of the worker. 

But, in so doing, we are using these remedial measures as means to the one great end of the 
co-operative commonwealth. Such measures of relief as we may be able to force from capitalism 
are but a preparation of the workers to seize the whole powers of government, in order that they 
may thereby lay hold of the whole system of industry, and thus come into their rightful inheritance. 

To this end we pledge ourselves, as the party of the working class, to use all political power, 
as fast as it shall be intrusted to us by our fellow-workers, both for their immediate interests and 
for their ultimate and complete emancipation. To this end we appeal to all the workers of America, 
and to all who will lend their lives to the service of the workers in their struggle to gain their own, 
and to all who will nobly and disinterestedly give their days and energies unto the workers’ cause, 
to east in their lot and faith with the Social party. Our appeal for the trust and suffrages of our 
fellow-workers is at once an appeal for their common good and freedom, and for the freedom and 
blossoming or our common humanity. In pledging ourselves, and those we represent, to be faithful 
to the appeal which we make, we believe that we are but preparing the soil of that economic free- 
dom from which will spring the freedom of the whole man. 
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CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM. 
BY THE REV. LEIGHTON WILLIAMS, NEW YORK CITY. 


The term ‘‘Christian Socialism” was at first applied to a group of men in 
England headed by Maurice, Kingsley and others, who sought to emphasize the 
connection which they believed to exist between the ideals of socialism and those 
of Christianity. The term is still used in essentially the same way. The 
Christian socialist to-day accepts the main priniciples of the socialist programme, 
while insisting that they are not new and that they form part of the original 
content of the early Christian ideal. Christian socialism is not at the present 
time represented in this country by any one permanent organization, but is 
rather manifesting itself as a spirit and tendency whichis very wildly disseminat- 
ing itself in all branches of the Christian Church. 

Thus understood Christian socialism does not offer any definite programme 
such as that of the social democrats, but represents rather the standpoint of an 
increasing number of men in the Christian Church who are convinced that the 
social tendencies of our day are to be viewed entirely as congenial to the Chris- 
tian faith, if not distinctly a part of it, and whose attitude is therefore concilia- 
tory toward all social movements. There are an increasing number of men 
prominent in the various branches of the Christian Church, whose writings 
express this sentiment. Among these may be mentioned Dr. Josiah Strong, 
Dr. Washington Gladden, and Mr. John Graham Brooks in this country; M 
Wilfred Monad and M. Elie Gounelle in France, Father Hans Faber, the Re- 
formed theologian of Zurich, whose book entitled ‘‘Christianity of the Future” 
has attracted wide attention, and in England Mr. W. T. Stead and Mr. Richard 
Heath, whose recently published book entitled ‘‘The Captive City of God or 
The Church Seen in the Light of the Democratic Ideal,’ is the most impassioned 
appeal to the Church if it would save the world and preserve its own existence, 
to place itself determinedly in open alliance with the social movement. 

In addition to the important individual contributions thus making for 
Christian socialism, should be mentioned also the work of various societies more 
or less distinctly on the Christian social basis. In the French Protestant Church 
this spirit is represented by the so-called Messianist movement. In England, 
there is the League of the Kingdom. In this country, perhaps the oldest of such 
movements still in existence is the Brotherhood of the Kingdom, founded in 1892, 
and holding an annual conference for the discussion of religious and social ques- 
tions, in the month of August each year. 

The present situation may best be summarized perhaps as follows. Theis 
Christian Socialist movement no longer appears as an organized party with a 
definite programme, but is now manifest chiefly as a leaven working both in the 
Church and in the State, and affecting business as well as politics more and 
more widely. While therefore apparently waning, the movement is in reality 
ree extending itself and infiltrating into all departments of modern life and 
thought. : 

For recent tracts on Christian Socialism address The Collectivist Society, 
P. O. Box 1663, New York City. 


BEQUESTS AND GIFTS. 


According to records kept and published by various papers, particularly 
The Chicago Tribune and The World Almanac, the large benefactions of 1904, 
rae including those of less than $5,000, or other property, amounted to over 
,000,000, 


Bequests and Gifts for BOOTS tacts e hese cca Al ORE ee nee Re OOO Ge 
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THE YEAR’S PROGRESS IN EDUCATION. 
BY PROF. EDWIN G. DEXTER, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


So tremendous a thing is our educational organization that it is impossible 
to bring its statistical record wholly down to date. Although the National 
Bureau of Education, our principal source of information, works with all 
possible expedition, the records for the year 1903 are the latest available, and 
they only through the advance sheets of the report, kindly furnished by the 
commissioner. The tables used in connection with this statement are largely 
from that source. 


COMMON SCHOOLS. 

Totals 1902 1903 Change 
PS TER 15,925,887 

meter pet! MOOT nes + 83,474 


UNITED STATES. 


(1) Whole number of pupils enrolled.................. 
(1) Whole number of pupils enrolled. . pegs 
(1) Whole number of pupils enrolled.................. 


(2) Percentage of total population enrolled. ........... 4 — .22% 
(3) Percentage of school population (5-18 years) enrolled 71.54 70.67 + .87% 
(4) Length of school year, in days.................... 145 147.2 22 
(5) Average number of days attended by each pupil..... 100.1 101.7} + 

MG) INA DOr GF POACHETAL. fo ede we oe ence bas ck ew ne 439596) 449,287) + 9691 
(7) Percentage of Male teachers...................05. 27.8 26.) — aie 
‘ Average monthly salary of majeteachers........... $49.45 $49 . 98) $0.53 
(9) Average monthly salary of female teachers......... $39.77 $40.5] $0.74 
(10) Total number cf schoo! buildings. .............. 254 076) 256,789 2713 


(11) Total value of public school property ............ 
(12) Total amount expended for schools in the year. ... 
(13) Expenditure per capita of population............. 
(14) Expenditure per capita of school attendance....... 


235,208,465} 251 ad Oe 


+ 
; 
$601,571,307| 6$43,903,228) Mige cae 
+ 

15) + 
21.38) 22.75) + 


From the table it will be seen that there has been a substantial increase 
during the year in enrollment, in the number of teachers, and in the money 
devoted both to the actual work of carrying on the schools and in that invested 
in school properties. Yet the percentages both of the total population attending 
school and of that part of it which is of school age have decreased slightly. 
The percentage of male teachers has also decreased. That our schools are, 
however, being increasingly generously supported is shown in various ways. 
The salaries of teachers have arisen somewhat, though they are not yet what 
they should be, and the expenditure, both per capita of the population and of 
school attendance, has materially increased. 


STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 


Although more or less important school legislation has been passed during 
the year 1904, in two, New York and Ohio, sufficiently radical changes have 
been made to warrant extended statements. In the former State, the educa- 
tional affairs have been administered by a Board of Regents, first pies in 
1784, and a State Department of Public Instruction, anticipated by the appoint- 
ment of the State Superintendent (the first in the country) in 1812. The exact 
province of these two institutions was never determined, and clashes of au- 
thority were not infrequent. Upon March 8, 1904, the following law (given 
in part) abolished the office of State Superintendent and centralized the au- 
thority of both the former bodies in a Commissioner of Education. 


“On and after the first day of April, 1904, the corporation designated by the Constitution 
at ‘‘the University of the State of New York” shall be governed and its corporate powers exercised 
by 11 Regents. The term of office of the Regents now in office, and selected as herein provided, 
shall cease and determine on said first day of April following the election of the 11 Regents herein- 
after provided for. There shall be no ‘‘ex-officio” members of the Board of Regents. i 

Within ten days after the passage of this act, the Legislature shall proceed to the election 
of 11 Regents of the University of the State of New York, in the manner now prescribed by law 
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for the election of a Regent. Such Regents shall be elected for the term of 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 
9, 10, and 11 years respectively from the first day of April, 1904. . . . ey 

Within 10 days after the passage of this act, the Legislature shall elect a Commissioner 
of Education in the same manner as members of the Board of Regents are now elected, who either 
may or may not be a resident of the State of New York. . . . : 

; The Commissioner of Education first elected shall serve for the term of six years, unless 
sooner removed for cause by the Board of Regents, and the Legislature shall fill any vacancy that 
may occur during such period of six years for the balance of the term, in the manner provided by 
section 3 of this act, and all successors in office after. such term of six years, shall serve during the 
pleasure of the Board of-egents, and all vacancies in the office of Commissioner of Education 
after such six years shall be filled by appointment by the Board of Regents. 

The office of Superintendent of Public Instruction and the office of Secretary of the Board 
of Regents shall be abolished from and after April 1, 1904, and the powers and duties of said offices 
shall be exercised and performed by the Commissioner of Education. All the powers and duties 
of the Board of Regents in relation to the supervision of elementary and secondary schools, includ- 
ing all schools, except colleges, technical and professional schools, are hereby devolved upon the 
Commissioner of Education. The said Commissioner of Education shall also act as the executive 
officer of the Board of Regents. He shall have power to create such departments as in his judg- 
ment shall be necessary 

Andrew S. Draper, President of the University of Illinois, was elected first 
Commissioner of Education for a term of six years, and began his work on 
April 1, 1904. 4 ; ; ed, 

In Ohio, the legislation has not been in the direction of general organization, 
but of detail in administration. The new code makes the school term uni- 
formly thirty-two weeks; every school trustee or school board member in every 
city, borough, and township is to go out of office at the close of 1904, and men 
and women newly elected are to take their places; every teacher’s certificate 
to teach will go out of commission on September 1, 1905; every superintendent 
in the State, whatever his contract, must come up for re-election by the new 
board. Atl teachers’ examinations will henceforth be conducted by the State 
Department of Education instead of by county examiners. In cities of more 
than 50,000 population a portion of the members must be elected on a general 
ticket, and the rest by subdistricts, the present school board determining the 
number. Cleveland will have 5 at large and 2 by districts; Cincinnati 3 at 
large and 24 by districts: Toledo, 3 to 2; Columbus, 3 to 12; Dayton, 2 to 18. 
Of the other 66 cities of 5,000 and upward, Delaware, Wooster, and Zanesville 
will have a board of 3, while 12 will have 5, 33 will have 6, and 18 will have 7. 
An interesting provision in the bill is the absolute denial to any city or town of 
the right to allow the superintendent to appoint and remove teachers without 
the formal approval of the school board. 

The whole bill emphasizes State control, and is a very radical piece of 
educational legislation From Editorial in School Review. 


: CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 
The following table from the advance sheets of the commissioner’s report 
shows the growth of our urban school systems: 


Per cent 
1901-2 1902-3 Increase of in- 
crease 

Number of city school systems. .............. 580 587 7 1.20 
URIMOMTM ORG ws va iacarstane + lancteneraGhentanmakale ct sees 4,174,812 4,274,071 99,259 2.38 
Aggregate number of days’ attendance. ...... 5,414,991] 609,200,167 17,480,722 2.95 
Average daily attendance........ Rew iahy wastectae 1,431,945 3,252,257 92,816) 2.94 
Average length of the school term, in days, .... 1,873 LST SB eNO) alae Ne eee 
Enrollment in private and parochial schools... . 877,210 968,002 90,792) 10.35 
Male supervising officers. .................5. 2,492 663) 171 6.86 
Female supervising officers . .............00. 2,533 2,716) 183 7.22 
Whole number of supervising officers ......... 5,025) 5,379 354 7.04 
Number of male teachers...............0.005 6,969) 7,280 311 4.46 
Number of female teachers.............+.005 83,775 86,856 3,081 3.68 
Whole numberof teachers. .\5)./ialss « suevsisietiaiens 90,774 94,136) 3,392) 3.74 
umber of buildings iv. / Su aaiels damian 9,512) 9,583 341 3.58 
Number ofiseatas \2.. sits. bin Se ee 3,938,001 4,095,447 157,446 4.00 
Value of school property. ............00e005 $356,986,076| $380,437,679| $23,451,603 6.57 
Expenditure for tuition... .........s)eceewses $66,561,505] $70,252,274) $3,690,769 5.39 
Totalexpenditure 2.3.1) hub cpa ee $111,159,665) $122,353,007! $11,193,342) 10.07 
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Several important changes have taken place during the year 1904 in City 
Superintendencies. Superintendent Seaver has resigned in Boston after twenty- 
three years of service. Aaron Gove, the only superintendent Denver, Colorado, 
has ever had, has been succeeded by S. C. Greenlee. Carroll G. Pearse has 
gone from Omaha, Nebraska, to Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and has been succeeded 
in his former position by W. M. Davidson. Thomas M. Balliett has left the 
superintendency at Springfield to take up the Deanship of the School of Ped- 
agogy at New York University. Wilbur F. Gordy of Hartford, Connecticut, 
takes the position which he left. Francis Coggswell, for fifty years associated 
with the schools at Cambridge, Massachusetts, has retired from service, and 
death has taken superintendents Griffith of Utica, New York, and Goodenough 
of Paterson, New Jersey. It has also taken Horace S. Tarbell, for so many 
years superintendent at Providence, Rhode Island, though not of late in active 
service. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


The total number of pupils doing work of a secondary grade, 7.e., the four 
years preceding the college work, was 776,635. They were distributed as 
follows (Rep. U. S. Com., 1903): 


INSTITUTIONS Male Female Total 

Ee IIO MEMES OOS heer ot. Stee Oise helo kee ake wl holon Halos meets 245,771 346,442 592,213 
RADIOL HOP DARE BOD OONR! saa ayeteses seg = (a!9,4/o aad Sabo (20M "alle © cov aidl alates 1,672 4,372 6,044 
Pubbe untversrbies and Couleges ors. .oioie cise dyes we ceo nea gece a 7,552 2,063 10,155 
Gee ELL OIE OM OONS ie ot ote elect ex.s ayaa cio ave fd 8 ou yar ee oie ajere 50,434 51,413 101,847 
EAEV GUC EOUIMIA BOMOOIS) afl) 5 oh Sis acura ele Wor elapeldw ewe dls eed lela ees 4,683 3,268 7,951 
Private Wnty ersities and Colleges, pcs i. sce os csv ele edie edie 29,749 13,890 43,639 
Ear ERIE DE TON WOLIETIc oily cs nic o's om cele 0rs siplen bice.e eset ae alle ce dees eee 5,809 i 
PUA Crete SCHOOIGs gee ov 6seio aie tdete oa eiaina s/s also ad see es 4,037 4,940 8,977 

“CATES te sc leu eel oe a i EP 343,898] 432,737 776,635 


There was a gain of 41,875 in the enrollment of secondary students over the 
preceding year. The gain in public high schools was 41,062; in the preparatory 
departments of public colleges, 937; in private colleges, 2,524; in private normal 
schools, 834; in colleges for women, 104. The decrease in secondary enrollment 
in private high schools was 2,843; in public normal schools, 251; in private 
manual training schools, 1,032. The net increase in secondary enrollment was 
nearly 6 percent. The percentage of increase in the number of public secondary 
students was 7.47, while the percentage of decrease in the number of private 
secondary students was 0.24. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 


U. 5. TOTALS 


Change 

@) Number of colleges for men and both sexes.. ....... 9 

2 Phe td of biped it RUCSTTEOT NS Aarree eer sett al deb rdt ot 9 at vi dupe 

3) Students in colleges for men. .............00000005 

4) Students in colleges for both sexes............-..-. 59,021 63,154 +4,133 

5) Students in colleges for women... ...........00000% 24,963 25,485) + 5622 

6) Value of buildings and groundsinclass1........... $154,529,288| $160,915,710| +6,386,422 

7) Value of buildings and groundsin class2........... $16,990,359] $20,011,262) +3,021,903 
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Nearly all the institutions included in this chapter offer courses of study in 
the liberal arts, or what may be called general culture courses. The range of 
instruction offered by the several institutions is being extended year by year 
by the additional new courses of study, so that the instruction now offered by 
some of the institutions is very varied. This is true in the line of general 
culture studies, but is especially the case in technicallines. Thus it is found that 
of the institutions of college rank, courses of study in agriculture are offered by 58, 
architecture, 19; civil engineering, 102; chemical engineering, 27; electrical en- 
gineering, 88; irrigation engineering, 2; mechanical engineering, 87; metallurgical 
engineering, 10; mining engineering, 46; marine engineering, 4; sanitary en- 
gineering, 11; naval architecture, 6; forestry, 7; horticulture, 11; textile engi- 
neering, 5; railway engineering, 6; ceramics, 4. 

From all the institutions of this class 12,141 degrees were conferred upon 
men and 5,487 upon women during the year. Three hundred and twenty-six of 
these were doctorates, of which 22 were honorary. One million seven hundred 
and fifty thousand five hundred and one dollars were received as gifts or bequests. 
During the year 1904 a number of important changes in the administrative and 
teaching forces of our colleges and universities have taken place. Edmund J. 
James has gone from the Presidency of Northwestern University to that of the 
University of Illinois; Charles W. Dabney from the University of Tennessee to 
the University of Cincinnati; Edwin A. Aldeman from Tulane University to the 
University of Virginia; W. G. Sperry, at Olivet College, has been succeeded by 
E. G. Lancaster; Dean W. E. Huntington has accepted the Presidency of Boston 
University, and Fred W. Atkinson that of Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. 
Among the important changes upon the teaching force, John Dewey has gone 
from the University of Chicago and George Stuart Fullerton from the University 
of Pennsylvania both to the Department of Philosophy at Columbia University. 
Frank Thilly, University of Missouri, has gone to the same department at 
Princeton, to succeed J. Mark Baldwin, who enters the faculty at Johns Hopkins. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION. 


% ey Commissioner of Education gives the following figures for professional 
schools. 


Increase | Gradu- Students 

CLASS Schools | Instruct-| Students | (+) or | ated in | Per cent | having 

ors decrease | 4903 ate literary 

(-) degree * 
Theological, oi... ess 153 1,031 7,372 + 29 1,545 2,094 
DSR War et tnternts (tats. 207 Sista: s 99 1,158 14,057 +145 3 ,432 2,429 
Medigaly ts cicesideie ns 146 4,928 7,062 + 241 5,611 2,081 
Dentalgsatis wate sss 54 1,164 8,298 —122 2,182 203 
Pharmaceutical. ...... 61 595 4,411 — 16 1,372 95 
Wieterinary 3336s son 11 168 671 + 95 137 21 


In value of buildings and grounds there was a decrease of about $300,000 
during the year; in endowment of, roughly, $1,000,000, and in benefaction of 
$300,000. As is shown by the table, however, the student body has increased 
for all classes of schools except the dental and pharmaceutical. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The number of students pursuing teachers’ training courses in the several 
classes of institutions for the year 1902-1903 was 88,033. This was a decrease 
of 6,143 from the number reported for the preceding year, although there was 
an increase of 23 in the number of institutions reporting. In all public institu- 
tions there were 58,837 normal students, 49,175 of these being in public normal 
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schools. In all private institutions there were 29,166 normal students, 14,939 
of these being in private normal schools. Private universities and colleges alone 
show an increase in the enrollment of normal students over the preceding year. 
The following table shows the number and classes of institutions offering  pro- 
fessional instruction to teachers and the number of normal students in each 
class for the last four years. 


1899-1900 1900-1901 1901-1902 1902-1903 
CLASSES OR INSTITUTIONS Insti- Insti- Insti- Insti- 

tu- Stu- tu- Stu- tu- Stu- tu- Stu- 

tions dents | tions dents} tions dents | tions dents 

Public normal schools. ........ 172 47,421 170 43,372 173 49,403 177 49,175 
Private normal schools........ 134 22,172 118 20,030 109 15,665 109 14939? 
Public universities and colleges. 26 2,004 34 3,019 39 3,003 387 2,997 5 

Private universities and colleges) 221 7,520 213 7,453 195 7,687 204 8,340 

Public high schools ........... 506 10,703 528 11,298 368 10,483 458 6,665! 

Private high schools........... 417 8,522 398 8,985 357 = 7,892 279 ~=-5,887) 

GYANGITOLAD oe acess aleve. 1,476 98,342 | 1,461 94,157 | 1,241 94,133 | 1,264 88,003 

In all public institutions. ...... 704 60,128 732 57,689 580 62,889 672 58,837 

In all private institutions. ..... 772 38,214 729 36,468 661 31,244 592 29,166 


COMMERCIAL AND BUSINESS SCHOOLS. 


During the scholastic year 1902-1903 there were enrolled in 5,387 different 
schools, 243,521 students in business or commercial studies, as shown by reports 
from individual institutions. Of this number, 137,979 were in 516 regular com- 
mercial and business schools, and 79,207 in 3,673 public high schools. The 
distribution of business students by sex among the five different classes of in- 
stitutions giving business instruction is shown in the following summary for the 
past two years: 


1901-1902 1902-1903 
CLASSES OF INSTITUTIONS “shee Mal Fe- Total Hele Mal Fe- 
schools ale | male schools ale | male 

Universities and colleges. ...... 177| 7,085} 2,122) 9,207 170} 6,168} 2,011 
Pub’e and private normal schools 51 682 383} 1,065 50] 1,434) 1,267 
Private high schools and acad- 

197 5 Ae a CaCI EE 956} 10,094} 6,290} 16,384 978) 9,462) 5,993 
Public high BCHOOIS cr nie diia.e.« 3,213] 35,762) 41,032) 76,794) 3,763] 36,320] 42,887) 
Commercial and business schools 520} 81,903) 55,903] 137,247 516] 79,175} 58,804] Total 

ORATOR ra isd real odie ei ate veld 4,917 134,967) 105,730] 240,697) 5,387] 132,559] 110,962; _—— 


In the grand total there was an increase of 2,824 students. The commercial 
and business schools had an increase of 732, public high schools, 2,413, and 
normal schools, 1,636, while the number of business students decreased 1,028 in 
universities and colleges and 929 in private high schools and academies. 


MANUAL AND INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 


For the scholastic year 1902-1903, the Bureau of Education collected 
statistics from 186 manual and industrial training schools. These include the 
95 of high school grade mentioned above, 48 of elementary grade, and 43 in- 
dustrial schools for Indians. Four of the Indian schools had some students of 
high school grade. These 186 schools had 56,432 pupils in manual and indus- 
trial training, 22,672 in elementary grades, and 33,760 in secondary or high 
school grades. Of these in secor.dary grades, 9,180 were not receiving literary 
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instruction, but were regarded as students of high school grade before admission. 
The actual number receiving literary instruction of secondary school grade in 
these 186 schools was 24,580. It may be noted, also, that of the elementary 
pupils in industrial training, 1,076 were not receiving literary instruction. The 
actual number receiving such instruction of elementary grade was 21,596. 
The 186 schools had 1,354 teachers of elementary and secondary studies and 
2,321 instructors in manual and industrial training. : 

An event of the year 1904 of no little importance to our country education- 
ally, though one of the full results of which only time will show, was the Louisi- 
ana Purchase Exposition held at St. Louis during the months from April to 
November inclusive. Never before were educational exhibits planned on so 
large a scale nor have they been so admirably planned to show the working of the 
world’s educational machinery. The meeting of the National Educational 
Association, held upon the exposition grounds served to emphasize their value 
to a large number of teachers. 

The International Congress of Arts and Sciences which was also held at 
St. Louis was a tremendous factor educationally, bringing together, as it did, 
the world’s leaders in thought. 

On the whole, the year has been one of substantial progress educationally, and 

one prophetic of greater things in the future. 


EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA—PROGRESS IN 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 
PREPARED BY THE U. S BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


| 1877 1902 


Total population, AUP ALE atta rate seria ta’s eso tec ete otek ed ame eee 46,112,700 78,544,816 
School population (5 to 18 years), estimated ..................... 14,025,800 22,216,863 
Public schools 

PURTOMIGOMG CES DU DUG sanxals cis uhalcveparioh ania sue te\c holier mane mites 8,965,006 15,925,887 

AV OCACE ASME ALCONGANOG,.: con ieisets s svela.e usar setae etentie-e oeiee ae we 5,426,595 10,999,273 
Teachers: 

BATON area re oe arterea Racha eile eae re ateae ele MIU ae arch ae a CRE eae ets 114,312 122,392 

SS TY PNG RATES OC eae See SRS care Ope SRI MR neh Aer Rae en, ee, 152,738 317,204 

PM OLAIS crararayate ai avs: bis eh incfav ee paaiecFigval shes beranmcc lace sk etal ae aR 267,050 439,596 

Malwoongehool propertyany i's ieee, « oaetee Veta eieoe sige perenne $198,554,584 | $601,571,307 

EDEN ULS TOL AHSULILCtLOR. («cu sisiatciuteta ached Wisi oie oe ee tic tates eee $54,973,776 | $150,013,734 


LOCA OME NCMOUTO I gays anh eters sil iahaleradhesaaevelh io Paani ee vane 
Average number of days in school year. .......... 0.0... cee eeuee 


High schools 


$79,439,826 
133.4 


$235,208,465 
145 


Mi gVereatVOVINs ose ta esi gr eis utes cob recs este UR Mears e RAR eas Oe La CAE etn 1,340 8,127 
PL OROLLE SMU ON Li ciatic\lansnais vaturelgel Cah tr a Tobe ll ci doeMard nas U laclnng. pict Cea Crier ade ENN 6,759 32,318 
FSi ao Fj ssf IRD MAURO Ota ee RR OS UE PR ce sees eae ee ee bee eee seal 98,485 655,301 
Normal schools 
ERIBHEUHO NB eS ee limi GHP LUNA owtatc Bl ceasing Orla Ciala' ge ieee wae tee eae 152 282 
NY Fol 021 MUR roa oon EAR ECR Meas teh tc ROR a et sb a 8 1,189 3,277 
Fora ts (oval Paes RUMEN SENN NW SEaTOye Panay LOG eins) CSN SE ay Sub ena NL 27,765 65,068 
Universities and colleges 
TNBELGUtOXAy Fee walcbtebem achat: EecteCLR Ree ene een acaaeT a tS ane Ake RESIS 433 520 
Professors’ atid instructors ysnudcitoewnenciuteta kre winlcarta Vcr Umbra erat amet nn 4,865 17,898 
Buadoritia caylee ae OL ROUT ta et UIA aD ae EAA a le 66,737 161,075 
Schools of medicine, law and theology 
Trista trtlong 6.) .)e Geetha e bes RMT e ROT ete RES MARIE LOC iN 249 404 
Froressors snd ingtructorga clay Mu cermin o eee, Se 1,799 7,218 
AG ea UR CSAS IOS TS AER RANMA Be 16,422 48,076 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 
FROM REPORT OF COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION FOR 1902. 
Enrolled in Per cent. 
COUNTRIES. elementary of | 
schools.* population 
UST Reis ahs PSST alien ee Se Le a oo A A ne SRD RE ent ee 16,479,177 21.6 
Canada........ 458,606? 21.02 
\SELPETSTES boy ei Pa eR 6 Se |e 9 OR eta et a 243,667 20.3 
Switzerland. ... 665,394 20.0 
ueensland....... 96,891 19.5 
SER MCR UCR eee te te eee 5 ne Lee. oo. chee eee ee eaeee 5,881,278 18.0 
CE TE CEES SG ret OO CRN ERE ROT CCEA ea tc Pe 67,421 LZ 
RSPR ARAKI rE pea Se pe ROT iy CNN a oes CUR ae | Ae a 131,351 17.0 
SELES 8 LSA Ose ME OU Oe sc OR a Re 754,028 16.9 
CISD EAE ook iis Aes AE ica Son NR Sepa eek Be av I 9,256,731 16.5 
oan 6 Na eteariigtlee Aral ba ie el aieicae. gu ete aia ceéi(e! dave dimieieey. ake ap wl eto 335,865 15.0 
Passe aaO MAAR emp eeR PC, SSL Vals oie hao Sale cli SS Ta RR EN OEE ROS 754,993 14.3 
LSTA eE oo oe Aye apy eae bo Sie tink. rat Re pees Daan Le een 5,530,232 14.1 
(ESE ci Saas i ene eee ee een ae ane J 6,255,242 14.0 
RNase RMR it iF ai sole ich vara arc nee whet itor dlarahasr al sesrald Ste egceiy ded 707,067 13.7 
SE Tea as Ef av Noten a) eet ohh an! < GI cS Sey de Hoda n Lis Spac ood poksene a Meals 307,633 12.5 
CATER STE GM cree pt gree ne ORR Ra eo gt a 793,915 11.8 
NI A cE EK MN cs aM ata a arts aa Sake Pa OD cea ame Tod ee a iw inlvartny ht 4,683,598 L057 
ERY Sa cl) en SS a RIN a eS RN Re 2}493, 120 Heri 
AREA ere mem yee APE SE AL sy 5 GAM ONS aut B's caves an cng w ahd acento 1,356,136 he 
CEE td Se eg ess Ce en GC Cen Oe ete 164,450 6.8 
LECT A Se ere oie cara te oe dep 4,203,246 3.3 


1Most of the figures are for 1892 or thereabouts. 2Ontario only. 


RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. 


The following tables are based, for countries in which a religious census 
exists, on such information, from the Statesman’s Year Book for 1904. For 
countries in which no such census exists they are taken from the Blue Book of 
Missions, for 1905. Funk & Wagnalls publishers, prepared by Dr. H. O. Dwight 
from the latest official estimates, or most careful returns from mission fields. 
For the United States, France and in a few other instances, they are from 
special sources as indicated in the notes. It is believed, therefore, that these 
figures represent the latest returns and most reliable estimates yet made. As, 
however, for large spaces of the earth only the roughest estimates exist, 
there is room for wide divergence in such estimates. Figures in round numbers 
indicate the estimates; exact figures, as in Europe, indicate a census. It must 
be remembered, too, that these figures are for adherents and not communicants; 


g h - ; 
CONTINENTS Protestants Gui. ifiietes Jews Boy ¢ Various 
a 2 Col eee eng ..| 2,665,000 2,493,000 3,799,000 381,000 | 48,753,000 90,578,000 
North America .| 71,630,000 | 35,085,000 85,000 | 1,058,000 15,000 3,069,000 
South America?..... 5000) | 35,871,000) | 6. ee nue 21,000 10,000 1,654,000 
Bes Ao ee hs eral 1,506,000 5,250,000 | 11,803,000 303,000 {134,378,000 | 715,805,000 
TORE Aes rouse aes a 98,494,000 |175,033,0001/100,171,000 | 8,665,000 | 7,822,000 5,084,000 
WG BAIS ooo Aish aebales 3,286,000 | 8,059,000 ,000 20,000 | 20,613,000 | 17,901,000 
The World....... 177,938,000 |261,791,000 |115,859,000 | 10,448,000 |211,591,000 | 834,091,000 


Indies. 


1 Greek or Orthodox, ‘Armenian, Nestorian, Abyssinian, Coptic, Jacobite, ete. 2 Includes West 
8 All the Pacific Islands, including the Dutch East Indies, but not Japam and Formosa. 
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Dr. Fournier de Flaix, in the Quarterly of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion for March, 1902, gives the following estimates of the. Eastern churches: 
Abyssinian, 3,000,000; Coptic, 120,000; Armenian, 1,690,000; Nestorian, 80,000; 
Jacobite, 70,000; which, according to the above, would leave 110,899,000 for the 


Greek or Orthodox church. 


The Blue Book of missions gives the following figures: 


SSG a. ss Sioa is sisls Ors von ese aoecacens 137,935,000 |} Shintoists.........-.......--- 24,900,000 
HEATH SA cc ean Ae ae aha 2005659;000) |) “ATIMIStS. 3 5S estesecercslsreeeeise 157,697,500 
Confucianists or Taoists. .. ....| 291,816,000 || Unclassed.................-.- 15,352,000 
RELIGIOUS STATISTICS OF COUNTRIES. 
(For authorities see preceding page.) 
Protes- Roman Eastern Mohamme- 
COUNTRIES tants Catholics | Churches Jews dans Others 
AFRICA: 

EADY SAINTE Potters Sree amar [ote Seren wes 2,000} 3,098,000) 60,000) 50,000) 290,000 
Cape Colony .. 1,118,000) 22: OOO). sc eleso ehaeuts 4,000) 21,000) 1,267,000 
Natal sc ....08 72,000) 21 QO. iois+d teers nate leiero peewee 14,000 818,000 
Other British. . 834,000 281,000 1,000 12,500} 12,182,500) 21,436,000 

MEVIRO i cisco tele ia a + eve 27,000 26,000 647,000 25,000 $8,979,000). .i:s. kueeueiee 
Egyptian Soudan. ....|.......... 2,000 3,000 2,000} 1,693,000 300,000 
French Possessions... . 472,500 758,000 26,000) 117,000} 17,667,000} 15,808,500 
German Possessions. . . 47,500 ESOL oc acini ep sual ben SU eae 812,000} 12,166,000 
Italian Possessions... . 1,000 17 000 12,000) 500 450,000 369,500 
RABOMIA LS 8 a ie Pets GE OOO) Feta aie lato ee ates aiwnnw ALG Sar ave ene oleae Se eee 1,995,000 
Morocea. 00h. osha. wee 1,000 5,000) 3,000) 150,000) 4,840,000). 66 .. Saees 
Portugese Possessions.. EL OOO) 0270000 | oh a) erazess vecaraps Des crap n eucverete a 270,000} 6,697,000 
Spanish Possessions. . . 1,000 WAOOO Uacscc he aiseca he eieeretetaleie< 199,000 60, 
Turkish Possessions. ..|.......... 6,000) 9,000) 10,000 2751000) hn eee ae 
Congo Free State ..... 15,000 1 OOO oe ete SNe eb eeeanter 600,000} 29,370,000 

Total, Africa. ...... 2,665,000} 2,493,500} 3,799,000 381,000) 48,752,500) 90,578,000 

NortH AMERICA: 

(ONT CARE ey aoe 19,083, 0002. 2280000). scare o eesshle is barnes Sietace terete eben Stes 59,000 
Central America. . WOOG) "-BOOD O00) ec. cose alc cicrcen aaa nee 172,000 
Danish Colonies . 90,00) = “SEOOO | . occ srk i ete aren ee Sets all lohee 2 ete eee 
Mexico. «05 -s0'0 40,000 é ; 115,000 
Newfoundland .. oa 44,000 TG,O00 bc. 2° ceo taree enero eure 5 wes sails pace AOE ae 
1United States, . .| 67,223,000) 211,887,000 385,000} 41,044,000 515,000) 6336,000 
West Indies...... 1,030,000) ZA80:000 |) a eae wions ROU ied emacs eee 2,387,000 

Total, America, N . .| 71,630,000} 35,085,000) 85,000} 1,058,000) 15,000) 3,069,000 

Sourn America: 

ATRONUNG bei h onlea st 50,000) 4,660,000 17,000). . 67,000 

OUVIG Hh hae ween 3,000} 1,700,000). . 113,000 
Brazil site Pie 144,000} 14,180,000). 8,000 
Guiana, 125,000) 82,000) 181,000 
Cirleye are Ut, Ui a: =: S08 ed PP tn IN (ee a Net Soc e 
Colombia. . . BOON! BOGS, BOO! wale osc e eis beliclas ora eva ee ache latcaueticcnuel a: Palete tee ane eee 
Ecuador... 1,000} 1,200,000) 3,000 
Paraguay. . 500 500,000 135,500 

OFWs cs vue 5,000} 3,687,000 917,500 
Uruguay.... : 13,000 930,000 16,000 
Venezuela....... : 8,000) 2,223,000) 213,500 

Total, America, S. .. 357,000} 35,870,500)........... 21,000) 10,000} 1,654,500 
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Protes- Roman Eastern Mohamme- 
POINTES tants Catholics | Churches Jews dans Others 
ASIA: 
PEED RA NAVSE ata eared 5 MR th BE cad nce Ure o cab a eae oe cet abe niacin isvays one teem Gok 4,000,000]........... 
British India......... 1,078,000 1,595,000) 250,000} 18,000 62, 458, 000 166,500,000 
Meloni he i potcutse) ass 75,000 SSOOO|s ozs ceca |e 8,000 2, 959,000 
Other British......... 3,000 205000) sana ceamcana| tens ssa ees 870" ‘000! 64, 046, ;000 
IG ee a een 150,000 SOO; Q00 i uc 2 San 20,000) 33,000,000 so 894, 000 
French Possessions....|..........- TEP AG OOO cn. eetetee | ll se tsrtplers tosses 66,000 1,000 
CET Sc oe a 58,000 65,000 ZOO snrok aaa erence ae aoa ,000 
ASOREAD ne Hes Sop ists 35,000 32,000 SOOO S20: oh saa leeeey eee 11/932;000 
Ne ad. nk ape ge cha ceded ue 4,000,000 
FECES ee nice oe 8,000 14,000 60,000 35,000) "9, ae’ 000 0,000 
Portugese Possessions..|.......... UOOWOO es Foc chee hella aoe ee ee 000) 660,000 
Russia (Asia)......... 20,000 477,000} 7,256,000} 30,000) 10,847°000 4,067,000 
NNN 2 oe ER on s/s 208 sn Les OO ceteris aS ie ld se ae den co [i ch waa hector li ceeite eemeentae ee 4,985,000 
RDO rae ch tes ae Wee oe Fe a ee LOOOP RS eters cent air) ke antennae 100,000) 4,000,000 
Turkey (Asia)........ 64,000) 623, ‘000 4,209,000) 200,000} 13,266,000} 7,000 
SVOUAON SIA cs. <a. 2) 1,506,000) 5,250,000} 11,803,000) 303,000} 134,378,000} 715,805,000 
EUROPE 
PARISUTID) sc fhe leas bee we 500,000} 23,809,000 608,000). 1,225,000)... 2.6... 8,708 
Hungary > ee Sp ie ee 3,798,652) 11,777,056 2,815,713 SOLS TS ates. vee tas 11,760 
12E TCG 56 aera aa 10,000} 6,679,548) Je....5..- SOOO) Sey. actos en el ecameteen tate 
at eee 0 ee 4,524 7,004 3,034,636) 33,717 643,253, 1,166 
LB Sahih 3 2,436,084) 5,373 1 OAT) Gite aes 19,731 
DANO co cog hiw ef ales 580,000} 35,387,000])........... BD 000). Bieetnens ee 2,945,995 
GEEMERY 6 cee 35,441,254} 20, 321, Ze | ae eres SOAS etree time ee 17,535 
EEOCO Se i i-Niia ee es 2/000 15,000| 2 380,000) 6,000 25,000 5,800 
BEA ated ost 2 a-systek 6 bs 65,000} 32,836,247|........... AQ 000) tears. getees 20,000 
Luxemburg... ........ 2 269) Bo CE fo) A Re SEU | reas Best ake 235 
iC UG SA Os ee te eno ea ae Poa Re PON ann mnie Mees lbay er nusiraaitan ted lice eyo estat Faced costed Meaieremeten 
WEGHLGHEDTO, Ao oad dias so Mee wea 12,924 DOM OG Ha twa cleus 13,840 169 
Netherlands.......... 3,320,931 LZ OO VGH are tees BOS; OR8) chy aretetcetas 132,102 
INGDEWAY 2s Hoe ods oi ce oe 2,237,063 MGC ONES Toe as Meh all doses scat ey Cae ine etree aieetee teterd 1,000 
12 gis ¢:) Sa a 500 BSNL SEV ONT WARE. Sealy rose feta eeereeaP aera ML Seeman aaa eae 1,000 
Rumania ere 68,276) 00,000 5,415,341 269,015 43,740 16,228 
Russia (Hurope)...... 6,035,000} 10, od He 80,128,000} 5,159,000} 3,082,000) 1,000,136 
ee WEAVATNO Ss fa co arse areca s 6 oe aye 2-0 1 EFL 2 INP Oa Pie en Ae a Mey min, emt k | ede © ey iat ae 
RENAE eo aN. sak. 1,002) i0° rel 2,281,118) 5,102 14,414 181,723 
ROAM At hs 280 a cele Fs 7,000) 18, sib Aire are BOO oeay oy ae eae 25,000 
BwWedene.. bce e exw 5,193,414 1,390 46 BADE Siecsrpeein eles 500 
0 peel se ate eR 1/916,157| 1,379,664|........... VBA ips iete ore 7,358 
te crite Laie 30,000 "208,000| 3,307,000) 145,000} 4,000,000 633,540 
Pogland and Wales .. .| 31,425, '000| 1,530,000)... . yess LEOOOO EO se exe 27,643 
MCOULANG ribs vA lesa wie « 4) 124; 000 LOUD Tn seara tee eee CONN acre as a Apa 10,000 
COMING ne dev nonce ae ese 1,160,000 SOOO 000 |e ia cn eae OOD ahha pameeaen 5,000 
WP SHEMCIGS i ondete dlepahe a « 136,000 ZAOOO co seee cur eae OO thee es ah BA 12,000 
United Kingdom... .| 36,845,000] 5,512,000)........... TOG OO rth oa et. an 54,653 
Total Europe.......| 98,494,126] 175,033,012) 100,171,027) 8,664,991) 7,822,247/ 5,084,289 
OcBANIA: 
Australasia.,......... 2,641,000 964,000 1,000) 17,000 3,000 150,000 
Other British......... 157,000 (on) 0, 8] eee « le (ab Pel (MPa ie EP 340,000 1,408,000 
Dutch Possessions... . 380,000 BOOOON GiGn « tern 1,000} 20,000,000} 15,569,000 
French Possessions... . 10,000 TAOS er i Ree aes dtiealal men ala wa ae: 4,000 
German Possessions. . . 71,000 MOO Perera at at tet Tel cht aay eet Ooi Awl |svolweu yn arale these 369,000 
U.S. Possessions ..... 27'000| 6,940,000)... ........ 2,000 270,000 351,000 
Total Oceania. ..... 3,286,000} 8,059,700) 1,000 20,000) 20,613,000} 17,901,000 


1Including Alaska and Hawait, not Porto Rico or the Phillippines. 


tian Advocate, January 
Book, 1904. 
7 Almanac de Gotha, 1904. 


5, 1905. 


5 Blue Book of Missions. 


3 Dr. Carrol, Armenians, Greeks, Syrians. 
6 Census, 1900, Chinese, Japanese, and untaxed Indians. 


Fournier de Flaiz, 1892. 


2 Dr. Hd. K. Carroll, Chris- 


4Statesman’s Year 
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The church as a whole is not successful unless the average church succeeds. 

The progress of the average church in each of the several denominations, 
whose year books afford the necessary data for a test, does not present much 
occasion for congratulation, whether we compare the statistics for 1904 with 
those of the preceding year or with those of 1894. Taking all religious organ- 
izations in the United States together, the net gain of the average church last 
year was less than three members. The best index of spiritual life that we have 
is the percentage of additions on confession of faith. Of the eight denominations 
which furnish the necessary statistics of such additions, the Presbyterian shows 
the largest increase for 1904, viz, 6.2 per cent., and the Congregational the 
smallest, viz., 4.4 per cent. With the exception of a single denomination 
[Baptist], the number of additions on confession to the average church of the 
denomination was smaller in 1904 than in 1894. 

Comparing the percentage of increase of these eight denominations with 
that of the population during the past ten years, we find that the membership 
of the Protestant Episcopal, the Presbyterian and the Baptist denominations 
has increased faster than the population, while that of the Congregational, 
Methodist Episcopal, Reformed, United Brethren and United Presbyterian has 
not ie pace with it. 

The number of churches which did not report a single addition on 
confession of faith last year is surprisingly large. There were 2,024 Presby- 
terian churches, 2,046 Methodist Episcopal, and 2,306 Congregational churches 
in this category. Judged by this standard, 25.5 per cent. of the Presbyterian 
churches, 7.5 per cent. of the Methodist Episcopal, and 39.6 per cent. of the 
Congregational were barren. ‘The statistics of only five denominations afford 
data for comparison on this point, and each one of the five shows a larger 
percentage of barren churches in 1904 than in 1894. 

_If we turn to the contributions of the churches, we find the facts no more 
creditable. The average church in each of the seven denominations reporting 
increased its home expenditures during the past ten years, while the average 
church of only four of those denominations increased its benevolences; and only 
one of these, the United Presbyterian, kept pace with the increase of wealth 
in the United States. Theaverage Baptist church increased its home expenditure 
$74.07, and reduced its benevolences $55.34. The average Congregational 
church increased its home expenditures $27.93 and reduced its benevolences 
$100.19. The average Reformed church increased its home expenditures 
$89.44, and decreased its benevolences $125.33, while the wealth of the average 
citizen increased nearly 45 per cent. 

If the eight denominations whose statistics have been analyzed and inter- 

reted are fairly representative of all, it would seem that the churches of the 
United States are less vital and less benevolent now than they were ten years ago. 


1See note to preceding table. _ ‘ leis 

2The increase of the denominations should be compared with that of the population which in 
ten years was 21.8 per cent. pacer tte 4 ) : , 

The increase of benevolences should be compared with the increase of the nation’s wealth in 
ten years which was 44.99 per cent. (estimated). , 

4As the Collegiate churches report no home expenses their benevolences have not been taken 
into account in the tables. Includng the Collegiate churches, the denominational statistics are 
as follows: decrease in benevolences in ten years, 1.8 per cent.; decrease per capita, 18.1 per cent. 


CATHOLIC STATISTICS. 
A NOTE BY DR. H. K, CARROLL. (See next page.) 


“Tt should be understood that the figures standing for Catholic communicants are not the 
result of an actual count, as in most, Protestant denominations. ova Tae f 

‘The figures for most of the dioceses are in round numbers, an indication of inexactness. 
The archdiocese of New York leads with 1,200,000 ‘population;’ for that of Chicago an even 
1,000,000 is claimed; Boston is credited with 700,000; Philadelphia with 475,000; New Orleans 
with 450,000; the diocese of Brooklyn with 500,000; and Pittsburg and Cleveland with 300,000 
each. The grand total of ‘population,’ as estimated for the year 1903, was 11,887,317. If the 
Catholic population is increasing at such a wonderful rate the problem of providing the people with 
priests and churches would seem to be a pressing one; and yet the actual increase in priests in 
1903 was only 346, and in$houses of worship but 188. %,) 
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RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
PREPARED BY DR. H. K. CARROLL FOR ‘‘THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE,” JAN., 1905. 


TABLE I. 
STATISTICS OF THE CHURCHES| GAINS OF THE CHURCHES IN 
in 1904 1904 
DENOMINATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES ONLY|IN THE UNITED STATES ONLY 
Ministers|Churches pecans Ministers|Churches' eae 
Adventists: 
Me EDV ATISCLICA Lc: is) cbscc ace arn cals nico eae 30 LiVAT | as bins Sa co elon ekoiinl eae 
2. Advent Christians 610 26;500|. 0 cee lec. os dee ee 
3. Seventh-Day ..... F 1,632 57,452) 34 47 2,962 
4. Church of God ....... ‘ 29 GAT oct 5de] oe Seye aw eee 
5. Lifeand Advent Union......... 28 iSO). css sis nksrn ele cael ore 
6. Churches of God in Jesus Christ. . 95 PRY 74 be eracmceedl Wire CASO (2 Adobo 
Total Adventists... 1ase -a0 2,424 92,418 34 47 2,942 
Baptists: 
I) Regular(North)? o. 2 .8.sc0< 9,090 | 1,070,206) 78 76 19,000 
2. Regular pout) ea TRY ee 20,631 | 1,850,889 100 200 45,000 
8. Regular (Colored)!........... 15,484 | 1,929,139 100 100 20,000 
AIMEE TINCIDIO! Ceci. foes de As inn, GA 12 BOS. ee eth csteee 3 
G. BOVEDt DAV s fits ele eres 97 8,839 2 d24 41,870 
Gee POCA hee ko dans ceyseeyoienasit'lc 1,543 86,322 d85 25 1,886 
Original Freewill ge arcs coca eo 167 LZ OOO icc!) sole three “See 
Fis GOTIBTANy te eS bis scree ee 515 25,769) dig 92 994 
Gr SOPaTAtOmere roan wry lsumees sake 103 GAT). cose al Se ee ee 
LORUMELOG neg shi tic haccsre. seeds sleek ouccece 204 Ce.) See ee 
11. Baptist Church of Christ ....... 152 SB 2B ir, cliche ceete oe Chon ceclt aya oan 
POSER EMILE Geko nora ® irarin ee Cie 3,530 126,000}. 6253 1s eee oe 
13. Old Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit Pre- 
COStIBATION «55h chase faye cache, Boks 473 12.85 Loss comsheee nce Glee eee 
Total Baptists o.5...5..06 ee. 52,001 | 5,150,815 176 469 85,040 
Brethren (River): 
« Brethren in Christ. < ... bees 75 2, SOG) sso: ic so [eles ook ee ae eee 
2. Old Order, or Yorker. ......... 8 PG is SAMs Vico Ae 
3. United Zion’s Children... ...... 25 B2BTS. cb. citi nee PN pees 
Total River Brethren......... 108 3,605] eae Minostves Sate. hee 
Brethren (Plymouth): 
PPTOLDTOD Ic sete Pek, eae tte: 109 D.Q280h> ocd natdhia tee Sethe eee 
PMRCOb MTOR tlate 52 croc ctaciataor Gt aaah taint 88 DBL DN ciens avaciebs, < Pa.cn Oy oe EH ean 
Ra STOCUMOIY EL Lec ic secars ae <ateiaica arateo dL ees 86 DZD bs duster avant have ie hevene eae eee 
A sEvOGRTON EV cat eines «aes eee ets 31 TUS) ores psu le toe ee pao ee 
Total Plymouth Brethren. ....|..... 314 Hi 2) | Cee Rees SS Sal 
Catholics: 
1. Roman Catholic’. ....%00 0200. 11,298 |10,104,219 99 226 241,955 
2 AE OMSH COEROIIGS. \cocce cis SPointase Sarat 43 $2, SOQ hs vices retell cas se 
Se Russian Orthodox. «jac ccs aes 31 40, OOO ciciccssccsntbe. keel aa nee 
4. Greek Orthodox. .........+.... QD 2d Oren ci Nias fom nee ee a 
6. Syrian Orthodox, .os4sc ones 4 LB OOO! scscacn. ns larcaunlvoke SPOR eee 
Oy -ATTOOBION: 5. cyshrs vicunelne Rod ate 21 RON 5 Sccvare Petals, Chis nae ae See ee 
a: Od Catbolier oye... xit. ojspapvabire BO 13s oe, ol sl syGlbaa nigel ee eee 
8. Reformed Catholic............. 5 L, BOQ) es. sc \aveiete fant stage ata ee ae 
Total Catholios, ..0....04..00¢55 11,411 {10,233,824 99 226 | 241,955 
Catholic Apostolic. 6.0... cee ssc ine 10 DAO UL i's: socahciailes duane aaa Deepen tekiee 
Chinese Tenples Sine Flecg ein ee eS BT Picton. duane eit cro,» olteceaet eG tae ea ae 
Christadelphaana iiss. 4. Sate isan ly town 63 LOU Rais econ dea sl See eee 2 ee Oe 
Christian Connection. . 0.0.0.6. 6.0200: 1,340 TOD BOT pc." So sal biuret Sree ee 
Christian Catholic (Dowie). ........... 110 YOOG) «2:85, 3 Sica eae ee es 
Christian Missionary Association. .... 13 Vc: | em Pt nats se ReA. anew 


1 Kstimates; returns for 1904 not ready. 


d Decrease. 
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TABLE I.—Continued 


eee eee 


DENOMINATIONS 


Christian Scientists... 2... Gace cca ees 
Church of God (Winebrennarian).. .... 
Church of the New Jerusalem... ....... 
eck jg a Societies: 


. Church Triumphant (Koreshan 
Lvs Cen ae Bee ieee 
6. Christian Commonwealth..,.... 


gun pW 
u 
a 


Congregationalisty......-.....00.005- 

Disciplesof Christ. RPS a 500 sae 
Dunkards: 

RI CTIBCEVAUIV Os.) o's 0.016 eir2re ves 60s 

PEPOOLAMCIE AGES costes ioc é, 5 w:d-oe-epaloys-s 

e. POP ECEU VE oa sions «ere doers ea ois 

4. Seventh-Day (German)......... 


Total Dunkards ©... 02.25. 


ee ean Bodies: 
. Evangelical See eion Beet Me tendi’nn 
. United Evangelical. .......... 


Total Evangelical............ 


Friends: .. 
1. 2 CBr eh 5 SCO ae. Se AIO 


Friends of the Temple... ...........4.. 
German Evangelical Protestant......... 
German Evangelical Synod............ 


ews: 
ME HOAOE oe. ovis dee a dee 
ER OLORIMOC ars elidel o/s evatnieha ale’ .6 


EOE ARO WG ciaisie sale c's sc tie doo 

Boker Day Saints: 
A eID ERTICEN 0. 0 0ns. «16 aleve, eeae cus lobes 
2 Reorganized branch............ 


PHOUAL MM OFMNOUG a0) sc0)sjslotawre's «6 


Lutherans: 
ie General Synod. 4 224. . <sisneios s 
2. United Synod, South........... 
3. General Council... ............. 
4, Synodical Conference .......... 
5. United Norwegian............. 


L ae epee Sunods 
. Ohi 


8. Hauge’s. ; 
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9. Hielsen’s. AB RAE 
MO LOMAD ee cries ticle nis bt Mae eee 


STATISTICS OF THE CHURCHES|GAINS OF THE CHURCHES IN 
In 1904 1904 
IN THE UNITED STATES ONLYIN THE UNITED STATES ONLY 
Ministers|Churches peseeringZ Ministers|Churches eee mags 
1222 611}  66,022| 104 52| 5,739 
460 580 BS OO | ecerevateue exter cushales + akarbeoncectess 
133 134 7,982) d10 di0 13 
steeds: 15 T GOOG 0. teeter cere i. 
ieee 3 * EGGS 2 ci nericatalnue om Rea eek cette 
Sata ccok 1 fe PADRES estat) inert) ty Gs p| eck ees aaa 
By Ae 1 ZN ois 6, 32: Babe ante cape Toh Rees wicuae 
SOM Ce tar 3 5°65 | REPRE ROE (orcs ev ca Deals. cl lec leo 
nhc eee eke 1 SONS iiake acala ht sco OE 
se Seareacers 22 BOBS ois occ here oo Rake RO eas 
6,127 5,979 667,951 56 79 7,551 
6,635 | 11,088 | 1,233,866) 158 131 26,489 
2,775 900 95,000 Dl 5. Retin testo eee s 
213 75 Pt) re Vee st ee eaten 
265 144 15,000 25 d46 d@1,000 
5 6 pS? 7 [ab ens Vee oa rei Parnes Auten He ON 
3,258 1,125 114,194 27 d46 d1,000 
916 1,659 99,411 1 13 299 
507 997 65,298) ze 1 1,417 
1,423 2,656 164,709 8 14 1,716 
1,281 830 92,820 OU esi or 1,805 
115 183 7 |) ee da18g d1,295 
38 53 6 AGEL... se eeaehe urorataat alse soe een eats 
11 9 ered CaP eR LS Vey <a 
1,445 1,075 117,065 91 d18 510 
4 4 A ag ReNCHS <i wihitel pia MG ks ce 
100 155 ZOOWO ats dettvard|inneeeey eat oralione and acolo 
945 1,213 OO OM. 5 crccarahalizs hotel tislal latte al duet <e 
135 340 BZ ODIs Aavc sie el icone aie sete etaodery a 
166 230 SAL OOO ements al oie craters llattvralinenshehs 
301 570 PASO tre ve eee ite te decals lonotatet scent 
700 796 SOD WOO aria ccacwe al stv tacatave| seer eeteaats 
860 542 43,250) 35 14 1,178 
1,560 1,338 343,250 35 14 1,178 
1,285 1,682 223,473 23 dl 6,547 
216 455 43,262 +1 2 1,095 
1,312 2,016 370,668 17 d49 8,010 
2,289 3,694"| 574,010 d13 717 27,669 
40. 1,280 144,296 26 56 5,169 
518 684 97,232) 4 19 2,837 
26 30 5,540 d2 GLO: eee eee = 
109 275 33,000) 2 13 12,978 
i 50 L BBO iad piels eae omer 50 
14 20 2,300 1 d3 235 
d Decrease. 


Estimates; returns tor 1904 not ready. 
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TABLE 1.—Continued. 
STATISTICS OF THE CHURCHES) GAINS OF THE CHURCHES 
IN 1904 In 1904 
DENOMINATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES ONLY | IN THE UNITED STATES ONLY 
| - ‘ i= 
Ministers Churches| ee ag Ministers|Churches ca 
= } 
eRe SOW Oi enti ao sccl =v oy eee then 473 868 90,589 9 36 2,788 
PASONOrwerlan «(Ss ee-nias vate ee on 316 877 78,486, + 5; | ERED ryt tee 
U3)! Michivan, 666.1... ie cee eu 38 55 ByLOOl es eek siete d3 d616 
14. Danishin America. .......... 53 127 | 8,000 1 LA ares ciate 
faeeeticclandic pieaalet o.tce etn 10 37 3,785) 1 1 1,389 
HOS MMM ANU!) eit eave scree 17 14 3,500) 3 1 1,500 
17. Suomai (Finnish) Ie ES eee 22 81 14,149 2 9 1,649 
18. Norwegian Free. ............. 140 420 41,400 12 20 1,322 
£9 Danish United: o.in6) 5 stain as ess 98 147 9,268) d2 d3 1,234 
20. Slovakian....... 10 25 
21. Finnish National....... 19 A2 
22. Finnish Apostolic 10 15 
Independent Congregations. ... 85 200 
Total Lutherans............ 7,471 | 13,094 | 1,789,766 128 819 73,856 
Swedish Evangelical Mission Covenant 
(Waldenstromians)............. 291 307 33; A400). o 64s ca See AR ee ene ‘ 
Mennomtes . 
Pee NET IVOTINUO. iy ahai's sea dcaneea eos anda & 430 289 23,169 5 195 
2, (Bruedernoerss Veieer lana yee. 9 5 B52); scat cep aeesegak eal ee eee 
SUANIIBD Gre ridiekn vs a De eee 280 126 13,580 6 2 167 
BON AALS ws the tad stava.e de cinnaccuaun 75 25 ASS) sia scocapeiolecatenstane te tviepeneteeeara 
Leggy ote of OP ED Gili aaa ee aD 2 2 DOD) asec, aiand fun Decry cos ee ee 
GaNSLOR WTOC emt.) cceiy ts aus yO 43 34 p AAs; 0) PY MPS rtd asp sts: con, 7 
7. General Conference... ......... 140 77 10,682 5 1 137 
8. Church of Godin Christ. ....... 18 18 | BAG). so diss ahs) Sis Mtora eye ee een 
OPE OLACWHTBLED soto eso uenetnte oe 17 TS GOS). .saretk Bier Seer aeeereeees 
10. Bundes Conference........... 45 17 3,036 1 1 36 
PPP Werenseless es wicn4 vice vine wcasaet 20 11 BDZ ies e scorer a's aren tep otek hee een 
£2. Brethren in Christ... keene. 121 138 3,629 45 79 526 
Total Mennonites........... 1,200 757 60,953 62 84 1,061 
eA ethodists 
Methodist Episcopal.......... 17,158°| 27,121 2,847,932 105 100 25,167 
2 Union Am. Methodist Hpiscopal 200 225 500) 
3. African Methodist Episcopal...) 6,510 5,816 
4. African Union Meth. Episcopal. |. 125 86 
5. African Meth. Episcopal Zion? .. 3,401 3,050 
6. Methodist Protestant ......... 1,551: 2,242 
7. Wesleyan Methodist... ....... 514 534 
8. Methodist Episcopal, South. ...| 6,438 | 15,884 
9. Congregational Methodist. ..... 415 425 
10. Congregational Meth., (Colored) 5 5 
11. New Congregational Methodist . 238 417 
12. Zion Union Apostolic.......... 30 32 
13. Colored Methodist Episcopal... .} 2,200 1,510 
TAC RAED ETO. cal sneha «iti sroaniavee wes 97 100 
15. Free Methodist .............. 1,015 1,021 
16. Independent Methodist. ....... 8 15 
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STATISTICS OF HOME MISSIONS. 


Additions 


Expended| Mission- 
on Confes- 


in 1904 aries 


sions 
Baptist— 

Ral ASAD LLOIOMMEEE, SOO e. z.c ora Srainees Cieke efeitos 1832 | $458,771 6,000 
PAH EREr ESPUIOE MEE DOS DOG: ca telesa to a5. oro halle tne AG, vrerene ayaa Cena 1824 | 134,012 1,076 
Women sr: pap. EM. Soci. se. cna cn eo stesineitens 1877 43,484 Vf ee te ok 
Wiemen’s BapsEle iM. SOC.s5 a scm oka evs ss elneaetele er «ate 1877 87,263 L7OFe Vi Abate Seo 
Southemipap. Conventions ts. coco ane ieee eots 1845 | 109,670 633 8,011 

Peles Bap. as BOard steece nissan e vend arate ee eeinterea seleetens 27,520 30: = laden scmaraer 
ngregational— 

Home MaBsionary; SOC: suai iho dAic.donie a beware ree 1826 | 570,629 1,916 5,767 

Ara Missionary ASAD. 5's sags beisie's > sisteca ste poets mieten 1846 | 441.938 764 1,134 

SES cana ube WOOk F< misacwue sarees Oe ois meat ei tee 1832 69,589 AB « ..\\ incu i cpnerte 

Church side S06: ic sa tecawetioue mets Aeneas eee E863 207,408° 1.) doc. cpt linea eee 
COSToiy svcd ES 2% I) Shar acy ee in ee eR RE h ae om Reaiinl [ecm pac 100,000 65 1,000 
Disciples of Christ— 

(Rone Crips Missasoo a. fouside ne Aeests iy, Meee teeters 1849 | 385,000 525 15,470 
PFO NES APERS GET Leer amie 5 hick choy cer ialayaCoranattinns wea whee ee ape 1834 31,888 9 919 
roo Ob ROdIsh, COUPEN dyscise fcc saved usiale puntata anes a ee 1882 SPAS A a.ccc.cteletea ware ees 
IMIGMMODILOR: pareve eit cc oppoti ale ave wine ie wes tilamere Mecens ake «Le 1880 10,000 8 20 
Methodist Episcopal— 

Mins Sacos Mahe) acc.s.ceeiulsiiietterels vce arabe ye aeons 1819) 534,452 (2) 4,000" 2a 

Cher xtension Board's. miss foes oie = «ope nae T8655 EAC MOS es o-. Pape ercnal eee 

IPTOOCTAAT SAIC OG sae cceses: Wee inal e aleve kore means ae the L866) 24-710: hc :senivichoterehaee eerenenre es 

Woman's tT aMiwAsd of Muh: Chante ..cv ss casement 1880" | SO8.998) hi eo ew eceleeone 
NE GE ARI AIM INSET he cra, Ciclo Metleia cual 'ant ole ancl ch rere eae 21849 11,003 34 422 
Presbyterian— 

Bd. of Mome Miss. of the Pres. Ch.in U.S. A. ........ 1816 | 479,812 1,180 7,378 

Woman’s Bd. of H. M. of Pres. Church. ............. 1878 | 345,883 484 1,153 

Prin OTe EP COUIOI ce eters gies tov: Gon suaye ace cue settee be ovate 1844 | LOS, 570. hese eens 

MBOUP HORN POSH V COLO oie ia tricin icin oie tevehatsians queue suede 5 eae} L6D,O00O) ot icrererevaleeaier al xes eee 

Piss ComvofiGenwAssembly is.0 aie anee cre soca be Ge Se eiclahaton ort CeO 166; .  lenewentee sc 
Protestant HpiscOPals ccce wees alen vee He are te cere 6 81820 | 539,989 TT4O Se ceetens 
Reformed— 

LOMO WENA NOON ota teat ke caah anu kas eremaue Seay 1831 95,500 185 1,096 

CheBldesDepartiment:.so5 waste coer e ord bere aos 1854 23, SOON |. cearede Sheena nena ee 

HSC OF PRDILCALIOMe ne a\a;5 Geel oaictenie nieve nies warerelie ete Tareas GOO \:\| vi Sat ele treoege tetera eae 
nite yBrep premio Was wis wns ccsis seuheui he Aico Naemehee ers 1853 85,000 160 15,401 
United Pres— __ 

BBS ANON ET Ome, MEIBR rs, sche tree ete ly Rlcletsi ant eerie ae 1872 | 105,000 245 1,540 

Basor Ee roeamon' Ss, MISS c,h: « ccrescccito ceiee.c ietbe ree’ 1865 67,530 225 94 


— — = 


: 1Churches aided. 2 Work is carried on by the church as such, not by a society. $%In addi- 
tion to the foregoing amount, there were given for diocesan missions during the three years ended 
September 30, 1904, $1,413,117. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSIONS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The Society for the Propagation of the Faith (R. C.) was founded in France 
in 1822. It was soon introduced into the United States and into all parts of 
Europe. Until 1904 the society had collected and distributed to Catholic 
missions over $70,000,000. Of this sum nearly $6,000,000 was given to the 
eee States. Up to 1900 the contributions from this country amounted to 

,120,420. 

The Society of St. Vincent de Paul (R.C.), in 1903, had in the United States 
7,413 members, distributed to 18,330 families relief aggregating $214,597, 
which required 145,326 visits to the poor in their homes. This work was 
accomplished without one cent of expense. 
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CHURCH ENDOWMENTS. 


Investigation shows that church endowments, so far as they exist in this 
country, are for the most part confined to the older, more populous, and more 
wealthy portions of the United States. The Great West is generally too new, 
and the South is generally too rural to have developed those conditions which 
at the same time suggest the need of endowments and provide the necessary 
funds to create them. 

It is the so-called ‘‘up-town’”’ movement of the church-sustaining population 
which strongly suggests endowment. The downtown home is vacated by a 
church-going family and probably occupied by several families of immigrants 
who care nothing for the churches on the ground. Thus population, spiritual 
needs and opportunities increase while church resources decrease. Many 
churches have died, and not a few have followed their members uptown, so that 
it has become true of many downtown districts in our large cities that dozens 
of churches have moved out while thousands of people have moved in. 

It is to supplement decreasing resources and to meet increasing respon- 
sibilities that the endowment of churches in the midst of shifting populations is 
now being urged. 

Endowment, as a general policy which embraces all parishes of a national 
church, is a very different thing from the endowment of churches so located in 
our great cities that they are evidently destined to be much weakened by the 
movement of population. 

The experience of established churches in Europe, as contrasted with that of 
free churches both there and here, would seem to be conclusive as to two points, 
viz.: that endowments regardless of the financial ability of the people are unfavor- 
able to the development of habits of benevolence, and unfriendly to spiritual life. 

Human nature needs to give, but is not likely to grow in the grace of 
benevolence except under the pressure of powerful motives. In the case of a 
church able to give, an endowment, which in whole or in part relieves it of that 
necessity, thereby removes a needed motive. 

We find that some churches are sensitive concerning the subject of endow- 
ments and do not care to give information. In other instances information 
has been given which we are bound to consider confidential. It may be stated, 
however, that some of them which are large and financially strong are not self- 
supporting. They have undoubtedly learned to lean by having something to 
lean on. It is claimed, however, that their gifts to benevolences are larger than 
they would be without the endowments. 

It should be noted that the large property owned by Trinity Church, New 
York, has enabled it to plant and aid a number of churches which otherwise 
could not exist. And it is doubtless the large endowments of Trinity, and the 
partial endowments of St. George’s Church, Grace Church and the Church of 
the Ascension (all of that city) which enable them to prosper although they 
remain down town. 

The American Institute of Social Service has investigated the effects of 
church endowments as shown by the experience of more than fifty churches, 
representing various denominations in different parts of the country, and 
possessing funds which aggregate about $4,500,000. 

Inquiry was made as to the time the endowment had been held, whether 
it was restricted in its use, what had been its effect on contributions to current 
expenses and to benevolences, and what had been its influence on the spirituality 
and general life of the church. ae 

he results of the investigation justify the following generalizations: 

1. A majority of the churches reporting endowments are seeking to increase 

them, thus expressing their judgment that on the whole they are desirable. 


2. A complete endowment has a paralyzing effect on the church possessing it. 
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8, Whether a partial endowment is desirable or otherwise depends on (a) 
the use which is made of the funds, and (b) the location and strength of the 
chureh, 

a, A trust may, of course, be abused, but such abuse is no argument 
against the wisdom of trust funds, : : 

b, It seems to be very generally agreed that a church which is being, or 
destined to be, depleted by the drift of population, while aoe its opportunities of 
usefulness remain undiminished, should be endowed. The effect of endowment 
under such conditions is stated, almost uniformly, to be good. 


THE CHURCHES AND THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN 1904. 


There has been no marked change nor notable advance in 1904 in the 
relation of the churches to the labor movement. The Congregational National 
Council and the Triennial Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, each 
considered carefully prepared reports from eminent committees on the problems 
at issue between Labor and Capital, and the Congregational Council had 
representatives of organized labor on its program, The Protestant Episcopal 
Church has a standing committee on the subject composed of some of 1ts most 
eminent bishops, priests and laymen, led by Bishop Potter, This church has 
two church societies devoted to the labor question. the active Church Association 
for the Advancement of the Interests of Labor, of which Miss Keyser is the 
effective secretary, and the Christian Social Union, which has done a_ large 
educational work upon these lines, but is now virtually merged in the former 
organization, At least one diocese (Long Island) has a permanent committee 
on Social Service, and many others consider the subject in their annual conven- 
tions, In this connection, too, should be mentioned the lectures on Christian 
Sociology given each winter in Philadelphia before large audiences under an 
endowment given by the Rev. Wm, L, Bull to the (Prot. Episcopal) Philadelphia 
Divinity School, The Presbyterian Church, North, has taken an advanced 
step in the appointment of a secretary of its Home Missionary Department, 
whose especial business it is to strengthen the bond between the church and 
the wage-earner, 

In Great Britain, too, there has been no great change or advance, though 
the established church has its Christian Social Union, led by some of the foremost 
spirits of the church, while several Wesleyan and other clergymen, notably 
Dr. Clifford, of the Baptists, show much personal activity in labor matters. There 
is also a so-called Labor Church union with a few scattered ‘Labor churches’’ 
or Christian Socialist Brotherhoods. Scotland has an active Christian 
Social Union, ‘The Salvation Army, too, in all countries gives an increasing 
attention to “Labor Colonies’? and similar efforts. On the Continent, the 
Roman Catholic Church has a Christian Socialist movement of considerable 
strength, notably in Belgium, France, Germany and Austria, but it is in the main 
a political movement which develops numerous labor societies, strictly under 
the control of the Church, to offset the secular socialist democratic movement 
which in these countries has grown so rapidly and is always strongly secular 
and bitterly anti-clerical, In Belgium, during 1904, the Roman Catholic Chris- 
tian Socialists lost several seats in the late election which has only led them to 
still further efforts, In Italy the Church has tacitly if not avowedly joined issue 
with the government to which till now it has been opposed, in order to strengthen 
itself and defeat the growing militant socialism, in Holland, too, it has joined 
forces with some of those who on many issues oppose it, in order to defeat its foes. 
In France its position on the Labor Question has been of necessity placed in 
subservience to the critical struggle between the Church and the Government. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL STATISTICS OF ALL NATIONS. 


REPORT OF THE TENTH INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONVENTION, 1902. 


The figures for countries outside of North America are from the London World’s Sunday 
School Convention of 1898. 


Total 
COUNTRY. Reni ag Teachers. | Scholars. | Member- 
ship. 
Hurope. 
PUTT AAW ATIC WMELCB A cyte nis 2s tia! olche sie! wresutere tele cevee 43,632 613,036] 6,843,072) 7,456,108 
POGUE N Se ee lence eas nee tes eke 6,338 63,939 713,360 777,269 
VEEL ET 7s UP At ae eee ag eee oe ee 3,620 27,980 319,316 347,296 
208 533 7,340 7,873 
83 403 4,616 5,019 
35 140 1,576 1,716 
819 4,275 71,371 75,648 
7,611 12,928 165,14 178,066 
1,475 3,876 61,200 65,079 
rare 39,872 814,175 ware 
18 
1,900 4,962 168,110 173,072 
336 1,482 15,787 17,269 
749 3,311 65,311 68,622 
18 70 1,419 1,489 
83 785 15,679 16,464 
48 220 4,275 4,495 
5,360 18,144 252,247 270,391 
1,762 7,490 122,567 130,057 
170 1,420 1,590 
5,578 13,937 247,472 261,409 
107 440 4,876 5,316 
16 64 809 873 
105 1,053 5,264 6,317 
Japan... : 150 390 7,019 7,409 
REPU TT ERIE SEN eee or cess aired v (0. WINe cal ae o placw-e'bile a 516 4,250 25,833 30,083 
A LONER a talc is 6 (ako SSA ei ps Ai ncoy 3 61%) 88 7% a0 4,246 8,455 161,394 169,849 
North America. 
AERC UREORE RN yin o cio pa pinle lb vitals LaF aces 139,817| 1,419,807] 11,493,591] 12,913,398 
MS MRCS PORN LN of Blo chcocotosine ile ATL B's a bo eis RS e¥as'd a Nhe 4 ee 10,220 82,156 685,870 768,026 
Newfoundland and Labrador... ............... 353 2,374 22,766 25,140 
VE AAOGH IC MPAGL STG AGTAN SS 5s co( ea folccs dean ee Wale a! ue 319 723 9,259 9,982 
VAD GET NS a, Re A en 2,306 10,769 111,335 122,104 
EAD MECC LO Mah ti) sho ahs a ibiors,'0 re Fo bie sie wee ol 231 577 5,741 6,318 
DS ORT SEA TIDOR UCD iy bot NG: o: Sreisiauw wielVIy Bie baleld a Go x oo 6e 350 3,000 150,000 153,000 
Oceania. 
RSPAS LTO reas Fea ueie nee he dea De 7,458 54,670 595,031 649,701 
(RTE EATS ese toy aor os eine Rd WE Aiece S se oie aie i 1,474 2,700 42,909 45,609 
RC PeN ELT eter dea tid ar garayscwie Odie Mba aw. Oda 210 800 10,000 10,800 
VESTRCT NEM cia eh ELSA ak rele TK aves bie Reale Se ae 254,698| 2,409,688 | 23,227,430 | 25,637,118 


Hawaii has 230 Sunday-schools, 1,413 teachers, and 15,840 scholars. 


Referring to Hugo Grotius (1583-1645), Alexander Sutherland says: ‘At 
the devastation of a province or the capture of a city, he thinks it right that 
children, women, old men, clergy, farmers, merchants, and other non-combatants 
should be spared, He allows that tradition and precedent are against him, 
but he claims to be speaking for the newer spirit. He is doubtful whether it is 
right for the victors to ravish the women of captured places. All precedent, he 
says, establishes the right, but he praises those generals that refuse to exercise it. 
Speaking as a lawyer, bound by tradition, he has to admit the right of the victor 
to slay all prisoners taken in arms, but he thinks that if heathen they might be 
more wisely enslaved, and if Christian they ought to be only held to ransom.” 
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RELIGIONS OF ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPLES. 
FROM WHITTAKER’S (LONDON) ALMANAC, 1895. 


ipIscOpAMANSs css css esas eee 29,200,000 || Free Thinkers... ..........++-- 5,250,000 
Methodists of all descriptions. ....| 18,650,000 || Lutherans, ete ........-...-++-: 2,800,000 
Roman Catholics... ..........+: 15,500,000 Wnitarianes Unar ce seen 2,600,000 
Presbyterians of all descriptions. . 12,250,000 || Minor religious sects. ......-..-. 5,500,000 
Baptists of all phe pa A, 9,230,000 || Of no particular religion ......... 17,000,000 
Congregationalists of a escrip- ———_—_—_—_—— 

ous Henleree lane Bist Anwa a ey ore 4 6,150,000 || English-speaking population ..... | 124,130,000 


A very large number—more than 18,000, 000—of Hindoos, Mohammedans, Buddhists, and 
others in the East also speak and read English. 


INSTITUTIONAL CHURCHES. 


AnjImportant Note-—We give below and on the following page detailed 
information as to thirty churches carrying on “‘institutional’’ activities, 7.e., 
work for social betterment, social, educational, charitable or ameliorative. It 
it to be noted, however, that all these churches do not call themselves ‘‘institu- 
tional, ” and that many churches not here listed do carry on activities truly 

“institutional, ” in some instances quite as important and extensive as some 
here named. In fact, there are few churches to-day in the cities of the United 
States which do not in some way carry on at least one or more activities which 
might be called ‘“‘institutional.’”” In New York City alone, in 1900, out of 488 
Protestant churches, 112 were carrying on direct institutional activities and 
almost all doing something i in this line. Of the 112, 42 were Protestant Epis- 
copal. It is said to-day in the Diocese of New York that there is not one 
Protestant Episcopal church which does not carry on at least some such activities 


No. CHURCH CITY STREET PASTOR 
1 |Berkeley Temple,.............. Boston... .|Berkeley St. & Warren Av. .|Allan A. Stockdale. 
2 (Morgan Memorial.............. Boston... ./Shawmut Ave. & CorningSt EK. J. Helms. 
3 [Ruggles St. Baptist Church..... Boston... .|159 Ruggles St........... AG! va 
4 |Theodore Parker Memorial....../Boston..../Berkeley and Appleton Sts. Chas. W Wendte. 
BNC rIsti NUT scsi Mite ot eee celal Cincinnati..j3818 E. 4th St............ F. ry Nelson. 
6 |Lincoln Park Baptist Church .. .|Cincinnati..| freeman Ave. save vue w[Ote de. RODDINE, 
7 |Pilgrim Church Institute........ Cle velandar ii, a acaliruisn acon ome a eels Charles §. Mills. 
8 |Fourth Reformed Church.......|Dayton, O./Summit St. and Home Ave.|R. F. Wicks. 
9 |People’s Tabernacle............ Denver....|/Lawrence and 20th Sts... ./Thos. Uzzell. 
10 |First Congregational Church... .|Jersey City|885 Bergen Ave.......... John L. Seudder. 
DRANG OUTED. Yale ss care eae « Y. City-1310-12 Wy-54. 26... nen aee potions Williams. 


DOH ARGOUMIOD . c/a te es ie eiatisetee © ae 
13 |St. Bartholomew’s Parish House. 
14 |Bethany Congregational Church. 
15 [Broome St. Tabernacle......... 
DG Calvary catia sitio seule aleectpaieeras 
17) StaG@hrysostom’. ic. ewe sake aes 
18 |Temple Emanu-El ............ 
TONS George’ Bison oa nn ties acne 
20 |Holy Communion.............. 
21 |Metropolitan Temple........... 
22) (St. Michael's eral sey ces 


Z2z; 


Y. City .|/Fifth Ave. & 10th St. .|Pere Grant. 
Y. City./211 E. ADAHERC autiQnen ee aE tae Parks, 
Y. City ./Tenth Ave. & 35th & 36th. .|Sydney H. Cox. 
Y. City .1395 Broome St........... A, Arrighi. 
Y. City .|/Fourth Ave. & 21st St.... .|J. Leste Parks. 
N. Y. City.|/Seventh Ave. & 39th St.../Thos. H. Sill. 
Y. City .|43d and Fifth Ave........ Joseph Silverman. 
Y. City .|Stuyvesant 8q............ W.S. Rainsford. 
Y. City ./20th St. & Sixth Ave... ... Henry Mottett. 
Y. City .|14th St. & Seventh Ave...|Robert Bagnell. 
Y. City./Amsterdam Ave & 99th St.John P. Peters. 


23 |Church of the Sea and Land.....|N. Y. City./61 Henry St............. W. R. Jelliffs. 

24 Spring St. ogenes Church. .|N \2e6uSpring ees, aie Ae ok H. Roswell Bates. 
26. \City Park Branch sass. ve coe 3 «.|200' Coneord Stil times G. K. Newell. 

26 |Baptist Temple................ Philaies. cts Broad and Beek Sts....... Russell H. Conwell. 
27 |Fourth Avenue Baptist Church. .|Pittsburg../Fourth Ave. & Ross St..../W. G. Partridge. 

28 People’ BS Churoh..:i5 ssdarteueeek SPOS CENT URN MOR dr ere tea ts OM i a eek Sam’ we Smith 


29 |Seamen’s Institute and Church. . 


.(San Fri’sco |83 Stewart St............ S. H. W. Digby. 
30 |Good Samaritan Cathedral, Miss. 


San Fri’scoj246 Second St............ J. P. Turner. 


*Incomplete returns through faulty blanks. 
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It is,however, to be remembered that good done is not always to be measured 
either by the number or extent of instrumentalities. These churches are not 
therefore selected because of necessity they are doing the most good, but 
because it is abundantly proven that instrumentalities, with the right sport, 
and wisely suited to local needs do abundantly help, even as Christ gave the 
bread of earth, together with and as symbol of the bread of heaven. Dr.Robbins, 
pastor of the Lincoln Park Institutional Baptist Church, Cincinnati, writes us: 
“You will be pleased to know that the spiritual results have been largely 
increased by our methods of work. Notwithstanding the innumerable difficul- 
ties in this downtown field, we have received, during my pastorate of this church 
(16 years), 1,422 new members, of which 1,021 were by baptism.” The success 
of the Pilgrim Congregational Church, Cleveland, of the Baptist Temple, Phila- 
delphia, of the great Protestant Episcopal Institutional churches in New York 
City and elsewhere is well known. The year when the Methodist Church in the 
world lost 20,000 members, Morgan Chapel had more conversions than in any 
one of its previous fifty years. The average institutional Congregational Church 
gained in one year just six times as many additions on confession of faith as the 
average Congregational Church. In the Miami Association (Baptist churches 
of Cincinnati and vicinity) two institutional churches had 209 additions on 
confession of faith; twenty-one churches working on old lines had 116. We 
have given the returns exactly as they have come to us. In some cases our 
questions have been differentlv interpreted. Some estimate the number with 
which their work comes in contact, counting each separate individual case; some 
simply estimate the total numbers reached, not attempting to estimate the 
number of separate individuals. So in reporting the finances, some report the 
totals spent for the church and some simply the expenditures and outlay for 
their institutional work. Yet, allowing for these differences, the facts and 
figures here given can not be but instructive. One fact which stands out is, 
on the one hand, the large sums of money devoted to this work, and, on the other 
hand, the large returns which can be had for comparatively small expenditures. 
Institutional work is not dependent on large outlay, though, of course, that 
helps. The Cincinnati Baptist Church, above referred to, does its large and 
successful work on an expenditure of $2,000 only. It is doubtful if another 
receives larger results for such an expenditure. Besides these institutional 
churches, there will be found in our list of Social Settlements details of some 
12 Church Settlements where the institutional work of the church is carried on 
distinctly as a Settlement, and is therefore chronicled under that head. 


THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS, 1894 AND 1904. 
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REVIEWS OF COUNTRIES. 
AUSTRALIA. 
BY DR. CHARLES STRONG, MELBOURNE. 


Continued fine rains and promise of a good harvest, together with a good 
wool ‘‘clip,” give hopes of a revival of prosperity. 

During the year, trade generally has been dull, and the sad cry of ‘‘unem- 
ployed” has been heardin theland. Even steady, good workmen have been out 
of employment. 

Something has been done towards settlement of people on the land, and the 
purchase of land by Government, on which workingmen can have houses with 
gardens attached, at moderate rentals, within a short distance of the city. The 
growing of flax is likely to become a more important industry, and Government 
is proposing to offer a bonus on the cultivation of cotton, for which some parts of 
Australia, especially the northern territory of South Australia are said to be 
most suitable. There is also a proposal that Government should take over the 
tobacco industry, and out of the proceeds pay old-age pensions. 

There has been much political unrest during the year. In the Federal 
Parliament there are three distinct parties. Free Traders, Protectionists, and 
Labor party. The bone of contention over which they have wrangled and 
fought for months, other legislation being very much at a standstill, has been an 
Arbitration Bill for the Settlement (compulsory) of disputes between employer 
and employed. Two points have been fiercely contested—the inclusion of 
civil servants in the bill and the giving of a ‘“‘preference’’ by the proposed 
Arbitration Court, to trades unions. In favor of the first proposal, it is urged 
that if the State becomes an employer of labor it cannot be exempted from the 
conditions imposed on other employers, and that the civil servants, including 
the railway men, have as much need to be protected against an arbitrary govern- 
ment as against a private employer. In favor of the second proposal it is urged 
that the trades unions having borne the brunt of the battle, and being the only 
organized and recognized body against which an ‘‘award’’ could be given, some 
‘‘preference’’ should be shown to them in case of a dispute. The object of the 
trades unions is, of course, to induce non-union men to fall into the ranks of the 
unions, and so consolidate labor. 

Over this bill, the Protectionist Government, led by the Hon. Alfred Deakin, 
was wrecked. So also was the Labor Government, led by the Hon. W. Watson, 
after a few months of office. <A coalition Government, consistinng of Free 
Traders and Protectionists, now reigns, the leader being the Hon. George Reid 
(Free Trader), seconded by the Hon. Alfred Deakin (Protectionist). This, 
however, is but a temporary arrangement, the Government being able to count 
only on a majority of two or three Labor members, with the dissatisfied members 
of the Protectionists forming a strong opposition. Should Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy come up for approval, as it is likely to do, there is likely to be fresh 
division,and the Labor party which has gained greatly in strength throughout 
Australia, and is well organized in Parliament, with a very capable and much 
respected leader in the person of Mr. Watson, is now a force to be reckoned with. 

The platform of the Federal Labor party is as follows: 


1. Maintenance of a White Australia. ‘ eh, ‘ 

2. Compulsory arbitration to settle industrial disputes, with provision for the exclusion of 
the legal profession. _ 

3. Old Age pensions. 

4. Nationalization of monopolies. __ 

5. Citizen military force and Australian-owned navy. 

6. Restriction of public borrowing. : ‘ ig : : 

7. Navigation laws to provide (a) for the protection of Australian shipping against unfair 
competition; (6) registration of all vessels engaged in the coastal trade; (c) the efficient mannin, 
vessels; (d) the proper supply of life-saving and other equipment; (e) the regulation of hours an 
conditions of hibe a (f proper accommodation for passengers and seamen; (g) proper loading gear 
md inspection of same. E 
op " Commonwealth bank of deposit and issue and life and fire insurance department, the 
management of each to be free from political influence. 
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9. Federal patent law, providing for simplifying and cheapening the sh. par pega of patents. 
10. Uniform industrial (Gelslation: amendment of Constitution to provide for same. 


All candidates of the Federal Parliament sign the following pledge: 


I hereby pledge myself not to oppose the candidate selected by the recognized political labor 
organization, and, if elected, to do my utmost to carry out the principles embodied in the Federal 
Labor Platform, and on all questions affecting the platform to vote as a majority of the Parlia- 
mentary Party may decide at a duly constituted caucus meeting. 


The platform of the State Labor party is: 


1. One adult one vote (State or municipal). : 
2. The abolition of special representation for public servants. | LA: 
3. The estabilshment of a department of labor with a responsible minister. 
4, The legalizing of the eight hour system and a minimum wage for all workers. 
5. Equal pay for equal work. : 3 
: 6. The establishment by law of courts of compulsory arbitration between employers and 
employees. 
7. No further alienation of Crown land. . 
8. The sustaining of village settlements and the creation of small landholders under a 


system of perpetual lease, with periodical valuation : : 
Progressive tax on land values, town and country, without exemptions, exclusive of 

impovements. 

10. A cumulative tax on all incomes over £200 per year. Ue 

11. Free, primary, secondary and University education with all necessary requisites 
provided by the State. : ee 

12. The maintenance and extension of technical education iby the State. 

13. Pensions for all aged or disabled persons. 

14. Reform of the State Constitution. 

15. Initiative and referendum. 

16. The establishment of a State bank. 

17. The establishment of a State life and fire insurance. 

18. The establishment of a State forestry. 


The Labor party have engaged the services of Mr. Tom Mann, a well-known 
English Socialist, whose work is to organize and lecture. Miss Locke, a yonug 
Australian lady, also is engaged in propaganda work. 

The cry of “Socialism” and ‘‘Class Legislation” is raised by the Conserv- 
atives, and an anti-Socialist propaganda has been carried on, in which the 
Pees National League has taken an active part, the planks in its platform 

eing: 

Loyalty to the Throne; the Purity of the Home; the Combating of State 
Socialism; the Education of Women in Politics. 

The experiment of a referendum has been resorted to in connection with the 
teaching of religion, or rather Bible lessons, in State schools. The result has 
been unfavorable to the introduction of the Bible. The Roman Catholics have 
been the most irreconcilable opponents of Scripture lessons even with a stringent 
conscience clause, and insist on having nothing in the shape of religion taught 
in the schools, or on having a separate grant to themselves. Meanwhile, in- 
struction is given by Protestant clergymen in some of the schools outside school 
hours. Some urge the introduction of ethical lessons illustrated from Scripture, 
with non-theological hymns, and regard this ignoring of character-education as a 
dangerous feature in our educational system. 

The State of Victoria has not yet granted the franchise to women, although 
they are free to vote for the Federal Parliament, and may possibly ere long be 
elected members of it. 

The concession of this right, however, is only a matter of time. The 
women of Australia are taking greater interest in public affairs, and there is 
better organization among them. A congress was lately held in Melbourne by 
the National Council of Women, attended by delegates from the different 
States, at which such questions as the Establishment of a Special Court for the 
trial of children and youths arrested by the police, the Mind of the Child; 
Peace and Arbitration Literature as a Profession for Women, Dentistry as a 
Profession for Women and Hospitals were discussed. The National Council has 
also been interesting itself in the establishment of an epileptic colony, and the 
appointment of police matrons at the city lockups to look after female prisoners. 
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_ Legislation is in process giving power to deal with the habitual drunkards, 
criminals and otherwise who are a danger alike to themselves and to society. 
Criminology receives some attention, and small criminology societies exist in 
Melbourne and Adelaide. The Comptroller-General of Prisons in the State of 
New South Wales has lately published an interesting and exhaustive account 
of his visits to the prisons and reformatories of Europe and America. He re- 
ports favorably of reforms introduced in such prisons as Elmira. The Crimin- 
ology Society of Melbourne has long urged the introduction of the indeterminate 
sentence, and there seems to be a prospect of legislation in this direction in the 
near future. The society urges also the introduction of other human and en- 
lightened methods of treatment, the introduction of educational influences, 
work of an interesting, useful kind by which the prisoner may be made to con- 
tribute to his own support and that of his family, and establishment of a farm 
for discharged prisoners. 

The peace and arbitration movement does not find great favor in Australia. 
Nevertheless, an address signed by several hundreds of citizens in different 
States was forwarded to the International Congress of Peace in Boston. A 
motion was also brought forward in the Senate expressing gratification at the 
reference of the unhappy dispute between Britain and Russia to arbitration. 
By 18 votes to 10, however, this motion was lost. The mover, a prominent 
member of the Labor party, has expressed the determination not to rest until 
International Arbitration becomes a recognized plank in the Labor platform. 

The Report of the Anti-Sweating League, Melbourne, for 1903-1904, shows 
that some good work is being done by the citizens, drawn from all classes, who 
seek, by influencing public opinion, making representations to Parliament, ex- 
posing cases of sweating which are brought under their notice, and privately 
approaching employers against whom complaints are made, to check the great 
evil of overwork and underpay. The question of the competition of charitable 
institutions with the ordinary industrial worker has been lately engaging their 
attention, and the Council of the League has unanimously agreed that if 
charitable institutions, even in asmall way, engage in trade, they must be com- 
pelled to accept the same standard of prices, wages, hours, taxation, and in- 
spection as private establishments. ; : 

Religious negotiations among Presbyterians, Methodists and Congregational- 
ists are still carried on with a view to the federation or re-union of Protestant 
churches. The decision, however, of the Lords, in the Scottish Free Church 
case, has brought out a danger and a difficulty, arising out of the trust deeds and 
creeds. If the principle laid down by the highest court in Britain is to be ac- 
cepted, even so-called ‘‘free”’ churches are not at liberty to play fast and loose 
with property and money given for the support and propagsioy of certain 
theological dogmas, however far the ‘‘advanced”’ among the clergy may have 
departed from them and from their ordination vows. Acts of Parliament will 
henceforth be necessary if churches are so anxious to ‘‘progress’’ and unite, 
and an appeal to Parliament always gives opportunity to the “orthodox” 
minority to protest against the diversion of trust, land, or money from its 
original purpose. , 2 

Australia gets the name of being a temperate country, but the drink bill 
for 1903 is quoted at 13? millions of pounds sterling, which is a large amount 
considering that the population is only 3,904,785, including teetotallers and 
children. 

The ‘‘tied-house’’ evil is a crying one. A large percentage of the public 
houses are ‘‘tied”’ to the brewers. } 

The importation of opium into Australia has caused some anxiety. Last 
year, £59,000 worth was imported from Hong Kong, China, and elsewhere. 

The question of Chinese labor has been a ‘‘burning’’ one lately. The 
Australian worker insists on Chinese work in the furniture trade being stamped, 
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and on Chinese workers conforming to the eight-hour system. They complain 
that the Chinese, having a different standard of living and of workmanship 
from the Australian, undersells the Australian worker and competes unfairly. 

The birth-rate of Australia has been decreasing. The Citizens’ National 
League in Melbourne has taken the matter up with a view to discovering the 
causes. Some allege causes which are not creditable to the women of Australia. 
The love of dress, ease, sport, and pleasure, and the prevailing selfishness among 
certain classes which prevents children being born, are alleged to be partly re- 
sponsible for the striking diminution. Others maintain that the decrease in 
births is counterbalanced by healthier children and the decrease in infant 
mortality. 


HISTORY OF THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN AUSTRALIA. 
BY MISS LILIAN LOCKE, OF MELBOURNE. 


The Labor Movement in the Australian States received its great impetus 
from the maritime strike of 1890 and the rise of a definite pledged party in most 
of the States dates from about this period, although there were members in the 
various parliaments elected previously who supported the principles of the 
party before it became crystallized. The growth of the movement has been 
rapid, especially since the advent of federation. At the present time, 1904, in 
the second parliament of the Australian commonwealth labor is represented by 
38 pledged members, 14 of whom are in the Senate, which is a House of 36 
members, and during the past year we have witnessed the unique spectacle of 
a labor government which held office for fourmembers. The party isnowin pos- 
session of the opposition benches. 

Full parliamentary franchise having been granted to every adult in the 
commonwealth, the women cast their votes for the first time in December, 1903, 
in fair proportion to the percentage of male electors who went to the ballot. 

In New South Wales in 1891 a great political sensation was caused by the 
return of 36 out of 45 Labor members who stood for election. Shortly afterward 
there was a session which objected to the discipline which was deemed necessary 
in order to insure solidity. At the next election 27 Labor representatives 
(pledged and independent) were returned, but from 1895 to 1901 the strength 
of the Parliamentary party was about 18 or 19, increasing again to 25. Candi- 
dates are pledged to the political Labor League platform (which does not differ 
in essentials from that adopted by the other States). They are also pledged to 
vote especially on questions affecting the fate of a government, as a majority 
of a duly constituted caucus may decide. 

During the past thirteen years much legislation of an important character 
has been passed, owing to the efforts of this party, such as Industrial Arbitration, 
Miners’ Accident Relief, Coal Mines Regulation, Early Closing, Navigation Act 
Amendment, Land Tax, Old Age Pensions, Women’s Franchise, Electoral and 
Trucks Act, all of which, with many other reforms, were of inestimable benefit 
to the great mass of the people. 

Victoria sent four Labor men into Parliament in 1889, and the party, 
though unpledged, increased to 11 in a house of 95 members by the year 1902. 
In the elections of 1904 the party was successful in securing 19 seats, notwith- 
standing the fact that a reduction of nearly one-third in the number of members 
was carried out, and that Conservative governments had held sway for a 
number of years previously. The Labor party is now in direct opposition, with 
a remnant of the old Liberal party in the corner. Perhaps the most important 
piece of legislation secured in this State is the Shops and Factories Act with its 
provision for special boards to fix wages, hours of work, and general conditions. 
Nearly 40 trades have so far come under the Act, and the number of factories 
and those employed in them is increasing. The labor movement is growing 
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very solidly and surely in Victoria, the work of organization going on steadily 
and being greatly forwarded by the splendid work of Mr. Tom Mann, whose 
services have been retained by the controlling organization, the Political Labor 
Council. This body has some 80 branches throughout the State, and there is a 
steady accession to the number of those who believe in the gradual advent of 
an era of economic socialism as distinguished from a mere trades union move- 
ment. There is also the Social Democratic party, a propagandist organization 
which works toward the same ideal. 


QUEENSLAND. 


In 1893, 15 pledged Labor men were returned to the Queensland Parlia- 
ment, to which number 2 more were added through seats won at bye-elections. 
In 1896 20 Labor men were returned, and by 1899 the party had increased to 24. 
An additional seat was won in 1902, notwithstanding that 5 prominent men 
from the party had been transplanted to the Federal Parliament. There are 
now 35 Labor members in this Parliament, out of a house of 72, representing 
agricultural, pastoral, mining, as well as metropolitan, interests. A coalition 
government has been formed, 2 Labor men being included in the Cabinet. In 
Queensland the trades unions are political as well as industrial, and their organ, 
The Brisbane Worker, is the centre of organization at election times. In the 

-commonwealth Parliament every Queensland seat, with the exception of three, 
is filled by Labor men. 


WEST AUSTRALIA. 


Trades unionism is in West Australia, as in Queensland, the bedrock of the 
labor movement. In both houses of the Federal Parliament the Labor men 
secured every seat but two. The first Trades Union Congress was held in 1898, 
when some 4,000 workers were represented. At the present time, 1904, there 
are about 30,000 workers organized. Seven pledged Labor men were returned 
to Parliament in 1900, while at the last elections they had increased to 23, and 
a Labor Cabinet, which includes one Liberal Minister in the Upper House, is 
now holding the reins of government. 

South Australia was the first State to form a direct Labor party, and at the 
present time organization is very thorough throughout the State, nearly every 
Trades union being affiliated with the United Labor Party of South Australia. In 
1901, 2 members were returned to the Upper House. One Labor man only 
was returned to the Legislative Assembly prior to the election of 1903, but in 
that year the party succeeded in gaining 10 seats. At the present time the 
Labor party has only 5 members in the Assembly, and 1 in the Upper House, 
but the leaders are confident that they will win some 17 seats at the next 
elections. 

Tasmania is slowly but surely being brought into line with the other States 
as regards the labor movement. There are at present only 4 Labor representa- 
tives in the State Parliament, but there are indications that a great awakening 
will take place before long owing to the bad conditions of the workers, the 
incubus of unjust taxation, and loss of population owing to land monopoly and 
other causes. The Workers’ Political League is gradually extending its influ- 
ence, but an obsolete and obstructive Upper House blocks the way to progressive 
and, indeed, to humanitarian legislation, such as has been in force for years 
past in other States. 

(Women have parliamentary franchise in New South Wales, West Aus- 
tralia, South Australia, and Tasmania. Victoria and Queensland are behind- 
hand in this respect.) 
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BELGIUM. 


BY DR. LOUIS VARLEZ, GHENT, COLLABORATOR OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF SOCIAL SERVICE AND OF THE MUSEE SOCIAL, OF PARIS. 


The year 1904 has not been one of importance in Belgium, from the stand- 
point of social advance. Legislation has wholly neglected social and labor 
questions, and public administration has not advanced on this line in any 
important way, unless it be for the order carrying into effect the law of last 
year compelling indemnity for all accidents in industry. The order, too, 
encourages, though it cannot compel, insurance against such accidents. It 
creates numerous coéperative associations for such insurance. 

Similar associations for insurance against unemployment have also been 
encouraged by the municipalities. Twelve of the most important towns have 
either adopted, with more or less modification, the system inaugurated at 
Ghent, or are proposing to do so. The movement is reaching even the pro- 
vincial administrations, though not the central government. The French 
chamber, however, has voted unanimously to universalize the system in France 
and to grant it state aid. Almost all the larger French cities are taking it up. 

The Belgian government, however, if it has not acted in this matter, has 
begun—somewhat feebly, it is true—yet nevertheless begun to organize and 
officially recognize Public Employment Bureaus, upon the principle of equal 
rights foremployers and employees. This movement which derives its strength 
ae the remarkable success in Germany, bids fair to be largely extended in 

elgium. 

The question, however, which has most deeply interested legislators this 
last year in Belgium has been that of the preservation and aid of the small shop- 
keepers. A commission has investigated the question in all the most important 
centres, and its hearings have filled six large volumes with the plaint of the 
small bourgeoisie. The Commission is at present formulating its conclusions, 
and will then have to draft a program, which will not be without great 
difficulty, since the propertied classes have views not easily reconciled with 
economic progress. 

The year 1905 promises to be of more importance in social thought. Two 
laws are already proposed which will probably elicit general legislative dis- 
cussion. The first of these is the question of the Sunday Rest and the pro- 
hibition of Sunday labor. It is favored by all workingmen and by democrats of 
all kinds, but is vigorously opposed by employers and by some politicians on con- 
stitutional grounds. The second proposed law, and one which the Government 
has officially announced that it will introduce this year, concerns boards of 
arbitration and conciliation which it proposes to establish in place of the present 
boards and which, if official statements are to be believed, will give represen- 
tation on the boards to both employers and employees. 

Turning from governmental action to private, one finds the same lack of 
events. Trade unions, which have madesuch advances in Germany, Great Britain, 
the Netherlands, the United States, have not advanced in Belgium, and in spite 
of the lack of statistics, can undoubtedly be said to have lost ground. The year 
1904 has been unfavorable for political socialism. The Socialists are paying 
dearly, as we foresaw in our review last year, for the defeat of their general strike 
of a year ago. What has so rarely happened in the history of socialism, 
Socialists have this year lost half a dozen seats to the Liberals. The Conserv- 
ative Catholics have also lost, so that the Liberal minority has been increased 
from both directions. The Liberal party has, however, it should be noted, 
wholly abandoned its policy of non-intervention in social and industrial matters 
and has adopted an extended radical program. The Catholic Conservatives 
are the more disturbed because they have been in power for twenty-one con- 
secutive years. They have determined to tighten still more the network of 
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social organizations with which they have covered the country and having 
organized codperative societies of every kind for the agricultural classes and 
the small bourgeoisie, they propose now to do the same for the industrial classes. 
A committee of propaganda has been named, with a popular and eloquent 
Dominican father at its head, and it is already forming such societies in quarters 
where hitherto there have been none. The direction of the societies is naturally 
held in church hands, and Socialists and Free Thinkers are excluded. 

_ There is no important strike to be noted, except the successful one of the 
diamond workers, in Antwerp. They were compelled to concede the establish- 
ment of the apprentice system, but gained a reduction of hours, and the main- 
tenance of wages. This victory was the more important as it called out the 
support and interest of all the unions, and the result was claimed as a victory 
for the whole trades union movement. The Antwerp Diamond Workers’ Union 
was the strongest and richest union in Belgium, and that which had most com- 
pletely organized the trade; nevertheless, unfortunately, its success has not as 
yet led other unions to organize in similar strength. 

Another strike, or rather lockout, among the glassworkers, illustrates the 
weakness of Belgian unions, as it was largely precipitated by a rivalry between 
two unions, and harmonious action was prevented by the material jealousies of 
their leaders. It cost the men thousands in wages. 

Among the sociological questions of the year should be mentioned that of 
industry in private houses, favored by the conservatives as helping to maintain 
the family and prevent the development of industrial centers, which inevitably 
become centers of revolutionary activity. In few countries is there more effort 
to develop such industries than in Belgium, but with little success. Progressive 
thinkers and the workers oppose any efforts to block the national tendency to 
continued production; industry in private houses does not increase. 

There has been also serious discussion of the nationalization of mines. 
Recent discoveries have found new rich coal beds, and discussion has been 
general as to how they are to be worked. In spite of a conservative govern- 
ment it seems quite possible that the principle of state ownership will be 
affirmed in some form in the concessions and even the creation of public mines 
may be accomplished in a future more or less near. 


CANADA. 


BY MR. R. H. COATS, ASSOCIATE EDITOR OF THE “LABOR GAZETTE,” THE JOURNAL 
OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, CANADA. 


The industrial year of 1904 in Canada showed on the whole a falling off as 
compared with 1903, though several branches of employment were more active, 
and the outlook, in view of the extraordinary expansion that had prevailed 
during 1903, is more settled than it was a year ago. Geographically speaking, 
most of the provinces held their own, British Columbia in particular showing a 
better tone since the settlement of the labor troubles by the Royal Commission 
of 1903. In Manitoba and the Territories, the year was one of unprecedented 
growth, immigration returns and the expansion of population being on a scale 
never before recorded. The year opened unfavorably as compared with 1903, 
chiefly as a result of the exceptionally severe weather which prevailed during the 
winter months and which in the case of Ontario produced a blockade of trans- 
portation that was felt in almost every branch of industry. The autumn 
months, on the other hand, were characterized by clear and open weather, 
enabling out-of-door operations to be continued for from two to three weeks 
longer than in the average season. / : 

Strikes were very much less prevalent than in 1903, numbering only 103, as 
against 160 last year, and involving, all told, less than 16,000 work people. 
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The wages movement was less markedly upward in tendency, large reductions 
going into effect in the lumbering industry, though farm and unskilled labor 
generally received higher schedules than ever before. Cost of living was 
upward, a rise in house rents being reported in almost every city of the Dominion, 
with a severe famine in workingmen’s houses prevailing at many points, par- 
ticularly at Toronto. The record of labor organizations formed showed less 
than one-half the activity of 1903, new unions numbering about 130, while the 
number surrendering their charters was considerably in excess of last year. 
Among the different industries and trades, activity was very general. 
Agriculture had a successful year, as a result of the western grain crops, though 
elsewhere the returns were less satisfactory. Fishing was a failure, especially 
in British Columbia, where the salmon run was the smallest in many years; 
good prices, however, helped to compensate for the small catches taken on the 
Atlantic coast. Lumbering in Ontario and the eastern provinces met poor 
markets in Great Britain, and reduced cuts for the season of 1905 were the 
result; in British Columbia also a poor year was experienced. Mining and 
manufacturing compared favorably with 1903, the former branch having 
improved, particularly in British Columbia, and the latter reporting an exceed- 
ingly prosperous outlook in the steel and iron branches, especially in the closing 
months of the year. In thetransport trades an exceptionally busy season was 
reported, railway construction being active, especially in western Canada, and 
romising at the end of the year, in view of the projected new transcontinental 
Ene and the extension of branch lines by the older companies, the most active 
period yet seen in Canada. The building year was in almost every section of 
Canada, but more particularly in the west, the most active in the history of the 
country. Accompanying this activity in industrial circles the trade of the 
country, foreign and domestic, continued to expand, the total for the fiscal year 
ending June 30 being $5,000,000 in excess of that of 1903, or $467,000,000. Ex- 
ports, however, declined during the closing months of the year, and the number 
of mercantile insolvencies was in excess of the record for 1903. The Dominion 
revenue reached a higher point than ever before. From a legislative stand- 
point the year was less active than 1903, though, as above stated, the ratification 
of the agreement relating to the construction of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railwa: 
was a most important measure for the future development of the country. x 
highly interesting incident of the year was the first application of the Railway 
Labor Disputes Act of 1903, under which disputes between railway companies 
and their employees, which may threaten to develop into strikes or lockouts, 
are referred for settlement to a tribunal which, though its award is not binding, 
has power to investigate the entire circumstances of the dispute and to publish 
its findings thereon. 


CHINA 
BY ARTHUR H. SMITH, D.D., P’ANG CHUANG, TE CHOU, SHANTUNG, CHINA. 


The past year has presented the peculiar spectacle of a great Eastern 
Empire watching two others fighting one of the most destructive of modern 
wars over its own territory, while yet remaining a passive spectator, and 
technically ‘“‘neutral.’’ Such a phenomenal and abnormal state of things is 
not inherently favorable to ‘‘social progress’ in China, nevertheless fit is 
probable that no single year has witnessed so great a variety of plans and 
efforts in many different directions, tending to a modification of existing social 
conditions. In so brief a survey it is not practicable to make accurate classifi- 
cation, nor, without descending into detail, to do more than indicate the general 
lines of actual and potential advance. The recent treaties between Great 
Britain, the United States and Japan, call for certain reforms, some of which 
have been partially entered upon. The abolition of the internal tax known 
as “‘likin” is agreed upon, but those best qualified to judge are by no means 
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sure that its place will not be taken by a surreptitious substitute. China has 
promised to adopt a currency reform, and to this end invited Professor Jencks 
of Cornell University to visit the country. His wide travels, his audience with 
the Throne, his many interviews with the highest officials in the Empire, and 
his patient diffusion of monetary light, can not fail to produce some result. It 
is reported that the Government is endeavoring to accumulate a ‘‘gold re- 
serve’’ as a fund for the security of a gold basis to a silver currency. What 
the outcome may be no one can as yet safely predict. The Board of Revenue 
is about to establish a long-talked-of Bank at Tientsin, with future branches all 
over the Empire, which will eventually facilitate postal and telegraphic transfers 
of money, hitherto impossible, a change of momentous possibilities. Meanwhile 
the existing mints have been issuing enormous quantities of copper coins in 
foreign style, and more recently a tael (ounce) piece has been coined, the success 
of which is as yet unproved, though highly probable. A new mine has been 
established in Soochow, and another is about to be opened in Shanghai, and 
perhaps in other centers also. Experience has shown that the new copper five 
cash, ten cash, and other copper coins are admirably adapted to commercial 
needs, and find ready acceptance. Regulations for the registrations of patents, 
of copyrights, and of trademarks have been sent out by the new Board of 
Commerce. In regard to trademarks especially, much foreign opposition. has 
been encountered, through fear of fraud in registration, so that a postponement 
seems to have been secured of the operation of the new rules. The sale of office, 
which by Imperial Edict was forever to cease from the autumn of last year, has 
been revived by the Board of Revenue, on the time-honored and familiar plea 
of ‘‘No-help-for-it.”” The traditional distinctions between Manchus and Chinese 
in the hoiding of certain offices hitherto reserved for the former only, is now 
done away with, to the distinct advantage of the public service. The number 
of new railways in China projected, authorized, or actually begun, is much 
larger than at any time since 1899, but not many of these are yet in full opera- 
tion. The past year has witnessed the completion of the German line from 
Ts’ing Tao to Chi Nan Fu (the capital of Shantung) with spectacular accom- 
paniments, and with great promise for the future. Its early extension north- 
ward to Tientsin is expected, in connection with the British extension from the 
southern border of the province to Chinkiang, of the Yang-tzu. This will be 
one of the main routes in the Empire, but work is not as yet begun. The case 
is otherwise with the British line from Shanghai to Hanking, which is past its 
preliminary stages. 

The Lu Han route (Peking to Hankow) is now opened from the north almost 
to the Yellow River, and from Hankow northward, excepting a few hundred /i, 
and with the exception of the great bridge over the Yellow River, the whole 
road will doubtless be open to traffic in 1905. The southern connecting line 
(Yueh Han) from Hankow to Canton has been the subject of fierce contention 
among the Chinese themselves, owing to the breach of faith on the part of the 
American syndicate, which sold its interest to Belgians in 1900. The concession 
is said to be now cancelled by the Chinese Government, and who will finally 
build this important thoroughfare through the heart of the southern provinces 
is not as yet publicly known. A branch line from the Lu Han road through the 
Shansi mountains to the capital, T’ai Yuan Fu, is under construction. It will 
be important in both a military and a commercial way. Other projected lines 
can not here be even mentioned, but many of them will Coe. be completed 
in the not distant future, and will have important results in the development 
of China. As an immediate consequence of the German railway in Shantung, 
Chi Nan Fu, and the great trade centers, Wei Hsien, and Chou Ts’un are to be 
opened as “‘ports,”’ and possibly other cities as well. There is a deepened canal 
from Chi Nan Fu to the sea by which there is hereafter to be regular and frequent 
steam communication between the capital, and Chefoo, as well as Tientsin. 
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All these are steps of prime importance in the line of progress. _ Steam naviga- 
tion on other inland waters is rapidly being introduced, and despite strong 
opposition is certain to increase. Ch’ang Sha Fu (the capital of Hunan) is 
now an open port with a foreign settlement, and with three steam lines to 
Hankow. South T’ung Chou, near Shanghai, is also opened as a port, with a 
brisk trade from the start. The educational progress of China during the past 
year is illustrated in the equipment of Provincial, Military, Normal and other 
Colleges all over the Empire, varying greatly in merit, and largely under the 
influence of Japanese teachers. Hundreds of Chinese students have been sent 
to Japan to study all branches of learning, and after a brief stay great numbers 
of them return to be placed at the head of work which they have no fitness to 
undertake. This subservient superficiality is characteristic of all Chinese 
operations, and often leads the best friends of China to despair of the accom- 
plishment of anything conducted wholly by Chinese. There is even now a 
strong suspicion that the Imperial Edicts ordering the adoption of }Western 
Education are not intended to be taken seriously, and that they are for the 
most part merely stage thunder. A comparatively novel feature of the Chinese 
educational movement is the establishment of a considerable number of schools 
for women and girls, none of them having any connection with foreigners, 
extending from Canton to Peking. They are to be found in the main centers 
of activity, and undoubtedly owe their origin indirectly to an impulse received 
from abroad. Foreign travel on the part of distinguished Chinese for study 
and for observation, is a growing feature of Chinese life. The visit of Prince 
P’u Lun to the St. Louis Exposition may prove to be an important event for his 
country, as it is said that since his return he has diligently applied himself to 
study, being greatly impressed with the inferiority of China to Western lands. 
It is understood that Imperial Princes will be sent to Belgium to study, as 
many students have already gone there and been most kindly received. One 
Magistrate of advanced ideas has ordered an examination of practicing doctors 
within his jurisdiction, those passing to be licensed, and all others forbidden 
to practice. This is an immense innovation. Foreign trained physicians are 
becoming more numerous in Canton, where very large sums were contributed 
by Chinese to the building of the new Hospital of the Medical Missionary 
Society. During the year a great extension of the postal system has taken 
place, and after five months of relative chaos the rates have been revised and 
the service greatly improved in security and in speed. Its use by the Chinese 
is sensibly increasing. Foreign drilled uniformed police have been introduced 
into many of the leading cities of China, and also street lighting with results 
varying with local conditions and the temper of the officials, but the change is 
significant and important. Chinese telephone systems have been established 
in Peking, Tientsin, and in Canton, and one is talked of for Shanghai. A new 
telegraph line from Peking to Kiachta has been opened to international traffic, 
and a line to Lhassa, the distant and inaccessible capital of Thibet is projected. 
Ningpo is soon to have an electric-light plant, one half of the capital to be sub- 
scribed by Chinese, and it is decided to introduce this light into Canton on an 
extensive scale. Many and important improvements in Agriculture have been 
entered upon, such as tree planting on an immense scale, the introduction into 
Shantung of a better grade of mulberry trees for the silkworm, and the opening 
of Agricultural Colleges, Schools of Forestry, and the like, under trained teachers 
mainly from Japan, and model farms. In one instance a Japanese instructor 
inspected nineteen districts (or counties) with a view to improvement in hus- 
bandry. Industrial Schools are springing up in many of the large cities of China, 
having for their objects the instruction of selected candidates of the poor, the 
aged, and in some cases of dependent women. The total number of arts, and 
trades which are taught is large. The mere existence of this state of things is 
full of promise, despite probable, or even certain initial failures. 
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Many new manufactures are being undertaken on foreign lines, such as a 
tannery in Tientsin, knitting companies, porcelain kilns in central China. 
Steam trawlers on the China Sea have been formally sanctioned by the Board 
of Commerce. During the past year the anti-footbinding movement has made 
great progress even in the most conservative parts of the Empire. Officials of 
all grades from Prefects and Tao-t’ais, up to Governors and Governors-General 
have aided it by vigorous proclamations. One energetic Governor memorialized 
the Throne for a more stringent Imperial Edict on the subject. It is easy so 
to represent the symptoms of social progress in China as to convey an erroneous 
impression that the Empire is already in the active process of general reform, 
but it is difficult to overestimate the tidal strength of the invisible impulse which 
is pressing these innumerable multitudes forward into altered and improved con- 
ditions, the scope of which is truly beyond human ken. 


FRANCE. 


BY COUNT LEON DE SEILHAC, MEMBER OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
MUSEE SOCIAL. 


I. THE STRIKERS. 


The registered seamen first struck at Marseilles in 1900, were sustained by 
the dockers, and gained the most of their demands. In 1902 they repeated their 
attempt, but this time without success. The merchant vessels were temporarily 
manned by marines from the men of war, and the strike failed. Finally, in May, 
1904, the seamen started a new strike, demanding the discharge of officers 
against whom they complained. To this the officers of the merchant marine 
replied by going themselves on strike. This was really a lockout, for the officers 
supported and encouraged by the owners, determined to end the continual de- 
mands of the men. 

But the question came up of the right to strike—both of registered seamen 
and of registered officers. According to the decree of 1852, registered seamen 
who leave their vessels become deserters. They are, in fact, considered as 
soldiers the moment they have passed the inspection of equipment, made in the 
presence of the Commissioner of Maritime Becaintion, and which officially 
sanctions the engagement made between the captain of the ship, representing 
the owner, or the company and the sailor. From this moment the sailor is 
enrolled and the owner is pledged under penalty of prosecution by the author- 
ities of the marine. The owner must care for and bring home, at his own ex- 
pense, the sailor who falls ill during the voyage. He can not land him where he 
pleases. It would be very strange if this contract were one-sided and bound 
only the owner. Therefore, every man who abandons his ship without per- 
mission is declared a deserter. 

But can not this discipline be ruptured bya strike? No, we affirm, in 
opposition to M. Pelleton, who considers these rules superannuated and not 
applicable. Then let them be abolished, but at the same time let the special 
duties be abolished which are incumbent upon shipowners only and not upon 
any other employer; let them be at liberty to recruit their men where they 
please and not be obliged to take two-thirds of them from among the registered 
seamen: it is this which gives the latter a veritable monopoly. Let all the 
bonds be unbound, and if the seamen are to receive back their liberty, let the 
owners also have theirs. . 

At present registered seamen are at liberty to go upon a strike as long as 
they have not signed an official engagement before the commissioner, an en- 
gagement which binds them for one year for short voyages and the voyage 
going and coming for long voyages. ‘‘A singular law is this which permits 
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workmen to go on strike when they are not employed and which prohibits it 
when they are,” observes the Revue Generale de la Marine Marchand. 

Pardon; the workmen are at liberty to sign or not to sign their engagement. 
And if we are told that this liberty does not exist for ordinary workmen, we 
would remark that we are now speaking of workmen who are enjoying a veritable 
monopoly and having a legal adviser, who is the Commissioner of Maritime Regtstra- 
tuon, to defend their rights. ; 7 

The strike of Marseilles was ended by a sentence of arbitration which only 
confirmed the preceding arbitration accepted in 1903 and which is destined to 
be as little respected as that of 1903. : 

A strike of no less interest was that of the farm laborers. When the strikes 
reach the country, you will say, revolution is not far off? Not at all. The 
greater part of the farm lands in France are occupied by peasant proprietors of 
small pieces of land and sometimes by large proprietors, but attached to their 
estates. On the contrary, the region where the agricultural strikes broke out 
was one of vine culture which depended upon the help of the poor inhabitants 
of the neighboring mountains. These people descend from their mountains 
and hire themselves out for the wine season or rather by the year. But they 
are veritable mercenaries not attached to the country by any interest. In 
order to understand the situation, the report of M. Ange-Laribe should be read, 
published in the Memoires of the Musée Social (November, 19038). eck 

The sharing (partage) system of 1848 had resulted in making socialism 
popular in the country. This consisted in dividing the large bourgeois estates, 
each peasant taking a share and in addition keeping the piece of ground he 
possessed and to which he was attached as the serf to the glebe. At this period 
one farm servant would beat another because, having been longer in the employ 
of an estate, he desired the field the other also desired to have. But the socialism 
of to-day no longer suits the peasant, jealous of his liberty and of his little 
domain. ‘‘Son verre nest pas grand; mats i boit dans son verre.” (‘‘His glass 
is not large; but he drinks from his glass.’’) Agricultural strikes can not, there- 
fore, grow in France,a country of small farms, any more than can collectivism. 

We come now to another very extraordinary strike, that of mariners 
owners of their own barges, often having no other assistant or employee than the 
members of their own families and striking—against whom? Against the 
intermediaries, here the freighters who agree to procure the freight, receiving a 
commission and organizing the traffic of the canals which carry from the North 
to Paris all the heavy merchandise, especially coal. It is owing to them that 
Paris has a river traffic larger than the traffic of the ports of Marseilles or Havre. 
The freighters reduce the price of freight as much as possible to please their 
industrial and commercial customers. This is done to such a point that the 
mariners, who can make but three or four trips a year from Lens to Paris, 
barely earn enough to exist with their nomadic families. The mariners would 
like to suppress the intermediaries, communicate directly with the commercial 
and industrial interests and fix the price at a toll of 5fr. 50 for the fine days of 
summer and of 6 francs for the winter, when the days are short and ice and 
snow prevent the working of the boats and of canal horses. Thus it stands: 
because of their nomadic life, the boatmen are not organized; for the same 
reason they are not educated and their children are prevented from attending 
the schools. They are thus largely at the mercy of the intermediaries. 


Il, THE SUPPRESSION OF THE BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT. . 


The two chambers have agreed to the optional suppression of the Bureau 
of Employment by the Communes with an indemnity to the tenant. The 


Senne had voted for an obligatory suppression, but the Senate refused to 
vote this. 
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Nevertheless, as a matter of fact, the suppression is imposed, for the work- 
men and employees in the food trade have Tent their influence to bear on 
the municipal bodies of the great cities (there are no employment bureaus for 
the food trade in any but the large cities) to obtain this suppression. In fact. 
the municipality of Paris has already bought back all the employment bureaus 
for the food trade. 

January 1, 1904, there were 2,948 societies of employees, 4,227 of workmen, 
and 151 mixed, with a respective aggregation of 236,819; 715,576 and 36,044. 
Employees’ societies gained during the year 31,356 members; workingmen’s 
unions 71,819. 

Agricultural societies amounted to 2,761 with 649,514 members. 

Finally, there were 111 industrial exchanges grouped into 2,121 and 
335,201 societies. 


III. POLITICS, 


Have the municipal elections of May, 1904, changed the situation of the 
Socialist party? No. In Paris the National party, which was master of the 
municipa jo (a very feeble majority, it is true), was beaten, and the new 
Municipal Council is composed of 24 Socialists (9 Jauresistes, and Independents, 
4 Allemanistes, 3 Revolutionary Socialists), 20 Radicals and Radical Socialists. 
In all, a majority of 44 against 36 Nationalists. Lyons is radical and socialist, 
St. Etienne and Toulon has been preserved for the Socialists. Dijon has been 
recaptured by them. Brest and Troyes belong to them. 

But Lille has been taken from them, also Roubaix, ‘‘The Mecca of the 
Socialists,” Armentieres, Marseilles, Bordeaux, Grenoble, Bourges, Nantes, 
Le Havre, and Montlucan. 

Briefly, the Socialists have probably lost more than they have gained, 
even though the number of votes obtained by them has slightly increased. 

And it is a curious fact to be considered; that after several years of a social- 
a ohm mae the great cities repudiate them as though they had had enough 
of them. 

Do the Socialists not make good managers? That is not the reason, for 
the citizen Dolory, Mayor of Lille, has proved himself a remarkable administrator. 
But they are too partisan and hasten to make room for their tools by throwing 
out all of the opposing element. Now a man that has been placed is only half 
satisfied and another that has been displaced is thoroughly discontented. 

Upon the injunction of the International Congress at Amsterdam, the 
French Socialists tried again to unite their party. 

Lost trouble. Never will Guesde Sak Vallant participate with Jauries. 

The elected of the party, except the Jauresists, must refuse the government 
every instrumentality which would assure the domination and the maintenance 
in power of the bourgeoisie. Some of the articles of the budget reveal a class 
interest (war and marine budgets, credit for colonial conquests, secret funds). 
Upon such questions, the Socialists must abstain from voting. 

But will they abstain? The secret funds serve the elections and the Jaures- 
ists are the official candidates. 


VI. THE FRANCO ITALIAN LABOR TREATY. 


This is one of the most important acts in the life of the nation. It is an 
introduction to internationalism. The labor laws apply to all neighboring 
people, of the same nature in the same way. Employers can no longer oppose 
the vote of the workingman under the pretext that it favors foreign competition. 
M. Fontaine the eminent Director of Labor for the Minister of Commerce has 
thus rendered a signal service to our International Association for the legal 
protection of workingmen. 
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THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 


BY DR. ZACHER, PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE IN THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE DEPART- 
MENT AT BERLIN. 


It was the special merit of the St. Louis Exposition of 1904 to have brought 
to a clear understanding two different basic views concerning the solving of the 
Social Problem. The one is rooted in the traditional conviction that only the 
greatest degree of liberty for the individual can produce and develop the most 
capable and best powers of the nation. : 

The other on the ground of contrary experience and in opposition to the 
individualistic doctrine, starts from the newer social conception, that the modern 
State is not to be looked upon as a conglomeration of individuals, but is to be 
regarded as a delicately articulated social organism and that therefore the 
solving of the social problem can only be an organic one and can not be allowed 
to be left to the ‘‘free play of force.” 

It is easily understood that the old tendency found its chief representation 
in the New World and the New tendency in the Old World. Therefore, while 
the American sections of the Exhibition palaces for Social Economy offered a 
rich abundance of extended attempts of reforms of all kinds by individuals, 
that is of single persons, firms, companies, associations, etc., they at the same 
time presented a picture of complete anarchy and therefore rather tended to 
confuse than to enlighten the ordinary visitor. If on the contrary the social 
political Exhibit of Germany, especially the ‘‘ Deutsche Arbeiterversicherung”’ 
aroused so friendly and undivided an interest, it was probably due to the fact, 
that even a cursory glance permitted each beholder to recognize at once in it 
a reform on a grand scale, governed by a uniform fundamental idea and whose 
aim is the prosperity of the whole nation. And yet how rarely one meets a 
correct understanding of this movement. 

People, especially in America, mistake the German Workingman’s insurance 
for a State insurance, not only introduced by the State, but carried on, 
eapecrs and administered by it; a system forced upon the people, practi- 
cable only in military drilled and law-respecting Germany, but which stifles every 
free initiative, every personal responsibility and which must finally lead to the 
degeneration and impoverishing of the whole nation; finally for a thoroughly 
unsuccessful system, because the Social reconciliation—the real object of the 
whole—has not at all been attained. So many assertions, so many errors! 

Even a superficial study of the system anata show by the action of the 
Reichstag that it is the fruit of the wnanimous will of the whole nation. 

The coercion of the law only shapes the external form of the organization. 
The social bodies created by it (sick funds, accident, trades, invalid, insurance 
institutions) are self-governing, with employer and workman placed on the 
ground of a common organization and complete equal rights as two parts belonging 
together of the national production, thus furnishing the developing seeds of 
further social progress, especially of an organic solving of the strike question, a 
higher guarantee for a thriving continuance of the social reform. The institu- 
tions above named have been called a social political school for the whole nation. 

The leading position which Germany takes in consequence of this work- 
ingmen’s insurance shows especially in the realm of prophylactics and thera- 
peutics, accident preventing and accident healing, the combatting of consump- 
tion, of alcoholism, of sex diseases and diseases of the people by means of self- 
created and special organizations; accident stations and accident hospitals, 
consumptive hospitals, convalescent homes, soldiers’ homes; forest recruiting 
places, nursing stations; inebriate asylums, asylums for sex diseases. These 
show that ‘‘free initiative’? has been by no means weakened but has been 
materially strengthened, because it had at its disposal the means and the 
power in unlimited measure, from the codperation of the obligatory and the 
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voluntary organizations, and is capable of far greater achievements than in 
those countreis where such powerful (compulsory) bodies are wanting and 
where everything must be laboriously organized. If the whole nation had not 
been impregnated with socialistic views such far-reaching and rapid progress 
would have been impossible. 

2 Add to this that the social statistics secured through the workingmen’s 
insurance—and without legislative force statistics of such comprehensiveness, 
reliability and continuity cannot be secured—have formed the necessary 
foundations for a social progress which has branched out in all directions. We 
will name here only the housing investigation of the sick benefit department— 
penetrating the very deepest shadows of the people’s life and so furnishing 
private initiative and voluntary aid with new stimulus and new problems to solve. 


All these individual efforts do not fritter away as they do in other countries, 
or overlap, but find abiding support in the whole social organization. 


The workingmen’s insurance is reproached with failure to establish social 
peace, to bring about a reduction of Social Democratic votes, but it must not 
be overlooked that the problems involved can not possibly be solved in a day. 
Germany stands only on the threshhold of social reform. But already there 
are unmistakable signs of a beneficent reaction of the social-political legislation 
upon the lives of the broad masses. This was frankly acknowledged at the last 
International Socialist congress held at Amsterdam, August, 1904, and since the 
foremost thinkers in Germany look upon the systematic progress of social reform 
as the pags object of our times it must necessarily follow that every step 
forward will bring Germany nearer to social peace. 

A nation capable of such achievement and development, can not possibly 
be on the road to degeneration and poverty. 

On the contrary, if the German laborer, who formerly was regarded as of 
little value, can to-day compete with any other workingmen in the world, and 
has thereby contributed no small share to Germany’s surprising advancement,this 
is to be attributed mainly to social legislation,scarcely existingin other countries. 

This is not the place to draw comparisons between the German and foreign 
system, the purpose was simply to pave the way for a correct estimation and 
right comprehension. 

It is not saying too much, however, that the modern social ideas,in the 
European sense, are in general still wholly unknown to the American business 
world—employing and employed. Their promoters can at present only be 
found among representatives of universities and in the Institute for Social 
Service, which, though doing such marvelous work in the dissemination of ideas, 
no millionaire has so far been wise enough to endow. 

We may think about the individual principle of liberty with its heartless 
‘help yourself,’ as we please; the facts speak not in their favor. 

ft is no healthy liberty that gives excessive power to a few and leaves all 
the rest powerless. It is no healthy state of political economy when the popu- 
lation consists of a few extraordinarily wealthy people and millions who possess 
nothing. Itis no healthy social or economic condition when industrial magnates 
give millions for universities, hospitals, and other similar purposes, but show 
no interest in the welfare of their own workingmen;’ when on the contrary, in 
their own gigantic plants they allow human labor to be pressed to the utmost; 
when for the protection of life and limb not even the most primitive protective 
measures are employed, when in cases of mortal or other serious injury not a 
cent of indemnity is paid, when workingmen over 45 years old are barred out; 
when the authorities take no notice of such things or when the laws are merely 
on peer and not enforced. ; By 

If in Germany the opposite of all this is true, it is the visible result of the 
“‘German system,” which found its embodiment in the social legislation of the 
German empire. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


BY SIDNEY WEBB, OF THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL AND EDWIN R. PEASE, SECRE- 
TARY OF THE FABIAN SOCIETY. 


GENERAL POLITICS. 


Last year we reported on the dramatic irruption of Protectionism into the 
hitherto peaceful pool of British Fiscal Policy, on the agitation over the Educa- 
tion Acts, the change in Trade Union Law, and the rise of the Labor Repre- 
sentation Movement. ; 5: 

The year 1904 has witnessed no such striking developments in social or 
political affairs. The Conservative Party, momentarily broken up by the new 
propaganda of “Fiscal Reform,” has partly recovered from the shock; some 
of its members have definitely joined the Liberal opposition, others have an- 
nounced that they will retire from politics at the General Election, and a still 
larger section of the malcontents have been forced by their constituents and 
by the exigencies of party pressure, to fall into line with the majority. What 
the line of the majority may be is, however, still uncertain. But as no one of 
them anticipates that after the coming election they will retain power and office, 
the precise character of their policy is not of the first importance. 


THE LIBERAL PROGRAM, 


Meanwhile the Liberals are gaining ground at nearly every bye-election, 
and are busily considering who shall be premier, and how he will constitute his 
ministry on the morrow of the victory. 

This certainty of victory has enabled the Liberal party to appear before 
the country on an almost plankless platform. Any promise of reform means, 
it is calculated, some votes to be lost and none to be gained. The traditional 
réles of the two parties have been for the moment exchanged. The Conserva- 
tives are all for measures which they regard as reforms; the Liberals for the 
Status quo, or even for the status quo ante. 

The only ostensible program of the Liberals consists primarily in opposition 
to any ‘‘reforms’’ of our fiscal system. That stands first. Second comes a 
general opposition to the changes now rapidly taking place under the recent 
Education Acts, an opposition which can only resolve itself, when the time 
comes, into a measure for increasing the control of the local governing authority 
over the religious education given in the ‘‘non-provided’’ public elementary 
schools (corresponding to the ‘“parochial’’ schools of the United States), the 
buildings of which are still owned by trustees, representing the sects which 
founded them, who, by appointing two-thirds of the ‘‘managers,’’ retain some 
control over the schools by their right to select the teachers. 

Three measures brought in by the Conservative Government during the 
past year afford the Liberals three other ‘‘negative’’ planks for their platform. 


ALIEN IMMIGRATION. 


An unworkable project for preventing the immigration of undesirable 
aliens must appear to most Americans as a quite ordinary measure. It was, 
however, a departure from modern English traditions, and, as such, was op- 
posed by nearly all the Liberal party, though working-class opinion was by no 
means wholly hostile to it. The bill broke down in the Grand Committee 
under the attacks of its critics, and was withdrawn. 
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THE LICENSING ACT. 


_ Amore important measure was the Licensing Act, which, being a short and 
simple plan, was the only bill of first-class importance which the Government 
succeeded in carrying during the whole session. In the limits of a short article 
a measure so intimately connected with the complex English Liquor Licensing 
system cannot be fully explained. Roughly speaking, the purpose of the Act is 
to prevent the local Justices of the Peace from refusing the usual renewal of any 
license merely on the ground that it is no longer required, unless they pay 
compensation to the license-holder; and to empower them to raise a fund for 
this compensation out of a tax on all the other current licenses in the county. 

_ _,The Government contended that this arrangement, whilst preventing ‘‘in- 
justice’’ to licensees, who by custom, though not by actual law, had acquired 
a “vested interest’’ in their licenses, would permit a reduction in the number 
of liquor shops on a much larger scale than had hitherto been possible, because 
Justices had usually declined to decrease the number of licenses, even when 
admittedly excessive, owing to the injury inflicted on the license-holders se- 
lected for suppression, who were no more to blame for the excess than the rest. 
The more moderate temperance reformers had admitted that some measure 
of compensation was politically necessary and had demanded that the funds 
should be raised by a new tax on the trade itself. This demand the bill com- 
priced satisfied. The main point of contention was the absence of a time- 
imit after which nocompensation should be paid. It was argued that by giving 
five or seven years’ notice to license-holders that the state would cease to 
recognize their prescriptive right to renewal, the claims of justice would be 
amply met. The Prime Minister contended that the time limit was not ger- 
mane to the bill, as it provided no new or alternative method of licensing, and 
there was no reason why after five or seven years the beneficent scheme of 
reducing the number of licenses at the expense of the remaining license-holders 
should cease. It may quite possibly prove that the most important innovation 
in the bill—one quite overshadowed by the ic eg proposal—is the 
tentative and experimental introduction of the High License plan, hitherto 
unknownin England. The Justices in future ‘‘may attach to the grant of any 
new license such conditions as to payments to be made and as to tenure of the 
license as they think proper in the interests of the public, and in any case these 
conditions must provide for the securing to the public of the monopoly value.” 
The present writers are not in complete accord as to the weight of the 
rival contentions, and we can, therefore, only record that the Government car- 
ried their bill in spite of prolonged opposition, and thus added another item to 
their unpopularity in the opinion of most Liberals. 


CHINESE LABOR. 


The introduction of Chinese labor into the Transvaal is the third unpopular 
measure of the past session. Any explanation of the exception taken to it 
would be superfluous to American readers. The position of the Government 
is that the mine-owners of the Transvaal demanded it, and that public opinion 
amongst both English and Boers in the Transvaal was overwhelmingly in its 
favor, though they declined the proposal to submit this opinion to the test of a 
referendum. It must be remembered that the Transvaal is still under the 
provisional ‘Crown Colony” government, which is not and does not profess to be 
representative save in a very imperfect manner. The power of the wealthy 
capitalists to manufacture public opinion, in the form of public meetings, 
articles in the newspapers that they own, and petitions signed by their em- 
ployees need not be explained to Americans. 
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Notwithstanding all deductions on these heads, it seems only too probable 
that the white population of the Transvaal was on the whole favorable to the 
introduction of Chinese labor, and if this is so—retrograde and detrimental as we 
believe it to be—it may be urged as some justification, on Liberal and Home 
Rule principles, for the refusal of the home Government to veto the project. 
Nevertheless, “Chinese labor” did much harm to the Government. Serious 
people strongly objected to the complication of the race problem by the intro- 
duction of another element into a land already shared by English and Boers, by 
Kaffirs of various tribes, and by natives of Hindustan who form an ape 
proportion of the inhabitants, especially in Natal. More popular objections 
were raised to the indenture and compound system, which was called slavery, 
and it was urged that the South African war was fought in order to open the 
Transvaal freely to white labor, and not to enable mine-owners to , 
Chinese “slaves.’’ Some of the gold magnates, too, were unwise enough to 
say that they did not want a white proletariat with votes, and white workmen 


with trade unions, who would disturb the peace of their operations on the gold 
fields. ud 


THE COUNTY COUNCIL AND THE LABOR PARTY. 


The Chinese Labor ordinance, which was under discussion at the time of 
the London County Council election, did not a little to assist the progressive 
party to return to power with an undiminished and overwhelming majority, 
though of course, the question was wholly irrelevant to this purely municipal 
election. Meantime, the Labor Representation Committee, and the Labor 
party formed by it has made steady progress in consolidating its ranks and 
extending its influence throughout the industrial centres (though less in London 
than elsewhere) and some of the obstacles which a year ago loomed large across 
its path now seem less threatening and formidable. 


UNEMPLOYMENT. 


The oncoming of winter has caused a revival of the agitation for the relief 
of the unemployed. 

Although ean trade continues to show monthly increases, and railway 
traffics are scarcely less than a year ago, the official returns of unemploy- 
ment published in October gives 6.8 per cent. out of work of the 575575‘ Trade 
Unionists making returns: this is 1 per cent. above last year, and over 2 per 
cent, worse than the average of the past ten years. At the same time, wages 
show frequent, if small, decreases though strikes and lockouts continue on a 
very small scale, only 13,916 work people having been concerned in disputes in 
the United Kingdom during September. 

The Government has shown considerable concern in regard to this subject, 
and the President of the Local Government Board has taken action in London, 
in a manner heretofore unprecedented, forcibly urging the Boards of Guardians 
and Borough Councils to codperate in forming committees to adopt general 
measures of relief. 

Unfortunately, only very partial palliatives have yet been discovered for 
the admitted evils, and little has yet been accomplished save the starting of 
certain farm colonies, chiefly as ‘‘tests’’ and reformatory institutions, which 
can enna employment to only a few out of the tens of thousands who ask for 
work. 

Unless some improvement in trade takes place, an event hardly possible 
before the spring, the number of unemployed and the resultant distress is likely 
to become a serious national problem towards the end of the winter. There is, 
however, a belief among some good judges, that trade is showing signs of dis- 
tinct improvement. 
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FEEDING SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


The increase of peering in large towns, the growing interest in education, 
and a new feeling of alarm lest the race be deteriorating, have combined to 
bring to the front the old absurdity of trying to teach starving children in the 
elementary schools. Sir John Gorst, recently the Minister of Education in the 
House of Commons and now Conservative free lance, has interested himself in 
the movement, which has attracted considerable attention. 

The merging of the separate school authority in the municipality under 
the recent acts has satiemict simplified the problem, and it is possible that 
one or other of the large provincial towns (Municipal Corporations) may pres- 
ently institute a system of supplying food to the school children, without legal 
authority. As the municipal accounts (outside London) are not subject to 
audit by the Local Government Board, such a proceeding is possible. It could, 
however, be stopped by any ratepayer taking legal proceedings. It is not 
unlikely that in the near future the attempt to find legislative sanction for 
the proposal may be successful in a tentative and restricted form. 

The interest in this problem has been quickened by the popular agitations 
over an alleged 


NATIONAL RACE DETERIORATION. 


The publication of startling statistics of the physical condition of children in 
elementary schools in Scotland, the increase of insanity (or at any rate of the 
number of persons of unsound mind kept in asylums at public expense), the 
reduction in the minimum standard of size for recruits in the army, the publi- 
cation of Mr. Seebohm Rowntree’s remarkable volume on ‘‘Poverty” in York, 
and other similar facts have called public attention to this danger. Onthe whole, 
all that the evidence seems to prove is that the environment in many populous 
centres is very bad, and that the children brought up in unhealthy surroundings, 
with insufficient food and air, by parents ignorant of the simplest hygienic laws, 
are of inferior mental and physical development. But the best judges doubt 
whether these conditions are growing worse, although possibly the population 
subject to them is increasing both actually and relatively, because the towns 
are growing, whilst the rural population is stationary or actually decreasing. 
On the other hand, wages in all trades have for many years past tended to 
rise, notwithstanding the recent set-back ; statistics prove that urban over- 
crowding is diminishing to a marked extent, and the increased consumption 
of relative luxuries per head of population must mean an increase of wellbeing 
amongst the largest class. 

But there is abundant room for improvement, and we cannot help regard- 
ing as one of the most hopeful signs of the times, the distinct progress made in 
the idea that it is the primary business of government, whether national or 
local, to secure proper conditions for the race, not uy as necessary to preserve 
it from the deterioration brought about by individualism and laissez faire 
but also as calculated to promote the physical, mental and moral progress of the 
community toward higher things, 


HOLLAND. 
BY DR. D. C. ENDT, DELFT, HOLLAND. 
The advance of trade-unionism in Holland, as well as a greater interest 


in political matters among the working class, has notably furthered the social 
movement during the last thirty vears in Holland. 
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Government has been stimulated to give full attention to workmen’s insti- 
tutions and their regulations, and industrial authorities, more and more aware 
of their moral responsibility toward their laborers, have codperated toward 
considerable improvements in the social conditions of factory workmen. 

What Government has achieved during that period of thirty years is laid 
down in the following laws and regulations: 

1875: the law regulating governmental supervision over establishments, 
which may cause danger, damage or hindrance (Hindrance Act). 

1876: the Codperative Associations Act. 

1881: the law regulating the retail sale of liquors (Temperance Act). 

1889: regulations to protect adults and women against excessive and 
dangerous labor (Labor Act). 

1895: regulations to provide safety in factories and workshops (Safety- 
Provision Act). 

1896: law regulating the supervision of steam-engines (Steam Act). 

1897: Chambers of Labor Act. 

1900: Workmen’s Dwellings Act. 

1901: Workmen’s compensation in case of Accidents (Accidents Compen- 
sations Act). 

Since, with the exception of a remodelled temperance act, no social law of 
importance has been introduced. This new temperance act is based on the same 
principles as the old one, viz., a license system to sell liquors on retail; licenses 
granted by local government, the number of which licenses is limited by law. 
The difference between the old and the new law is, that, whereas the old one 
called retail all liquor sales in quantities of less than 2 litres, the new one estab- 
lishes a limit of 10 litres. Another difference is that the new law grants a license 
to sell on retail either in bottles to consume outdoors, or in glasses to consume 
on spot. The number of licenses to be granted is the same as in the old law; 
thus both differences result in diminishing the present number of bars and 
saloons. 

The individualism of the Hollander, living on commerce and navigation, and 
the low industrial development in Holland may be considered the reason why 
Government takes so slowly to social matters, which necessarily must be of a 
general character and principally concern factory workmen. Therefore, the 
directors of various factories initiated social institutions on behalf of their 
laborers. We may point, as an example in the direction of industrial social 
organization, to the Netherlands Yeast and Spirit Factory, joined in social 
matters by the Netherlands Franco-Dutch Oil Works; Calvé-Delft New Works, 
and by the Glue and Gelatine Factory, all at Delft. The directors of these 
factories endeavor to further as well the material interests as the intellectual and 
moral development of their laborers. For material interests in normal circum- 
stances of life an ingenious system of wages to encourage thrift, savings-banks 
and grocery, haberdashery and clothing stores, all on cash terms, were insti- 
tuted; sanitary provision and appliances for safety in their factories, workmen’s 
dwellings, refreshment rooms, baths, and a fire brigade are provided. In 
case of sickness and accidents they allow full pay during eight weeks or until 
recovery; at old age a retiring pension, at the age of 60, is granted, in case of 
death an insured capital as well as a widow’s fund support the relations. To 
help intellectual and moral development, there are a kindergarten, a school of 
manual work, knitting and sewing classes for laborers’ children, a course for 
apprentices and for junior clerks, musical societies and a band, meetings, 
lectures, exhibitions, public libraries, a reading room and circulating portfolios 
of periodical publications. Besides places of recreation like the Agneta Park, 
the Villa, the summer casino aati “Tent,” the Community building and a 
gymnasium. To promote social understanding there is a representation of 
labor, called “‘the Kernel,” consisting of delegates of the lower, middle and 
higher employees; and a weekly paper is published called ‘‘the Factory Mes- 
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senger.” When, in 1903 and 1904, the new Accident Compensation Act assured 
to the laborer, to whom an accident happened, 70 per cent. of his wages, to be 
paid by a National Insurance Bank, some modifications had to be made in the 
existing regulations, and the directors of these factories made a supplementary 
regulation, by which, in case of an accident, the laborer gets his full wages 
during the time of infirmness on account of the accident. 

A similar social organization exists in the machine factory of the firm of 
Stork Brothers & Co., at Hengelo. There are funds in case of sickness, in case 
of invalidity, a widow’s fund and an orphan’s fund, retiring pensions, all pro- 
viding means in moment of need. As sanitary, intellectual and recreative 
provisions, may be mentioned refreshment rooms, baths, a savings-bank, 
schools, reading-rooms, a library and meetings. 

In the year 1904 the directors made a trial with the suggestions system, 
granting prizes to workmen who invent improvements connected with their work. 

Codperation of capital in form of trusts, as well as of labor in form of pro- 
ductive associations, is but poorly developed, and consumptive codperation, 
though more flourishing, is still in the beginning. Still we may mention as 
examples of productive coéperation of capital, several agricultural associations 
of farmers for the manufacture of butter and cheese; of labor, the Society Van 
Marken’s Printing Works at Delft, where, after ten years of existence, the shares 
have become the property of labor in its different forms (management, hand- 
labor, control). For consumptive codperation the Society ‘‘Self-Help,”” man- 
aging several grocery stores in The Hague, Amsterdam and other cities is 
noteworthy. In the course of this year a great consumptive codperative 
society was established on behalf of the railway men of the Dutch Railway 
Company, an immediate result of the railway strike of 1903. 

Charitable and philanthropical work in this country are of a private nature. 
Associations with different tendencies exist in nearly every locality: lecture 
halls for workmen, food and clothing for children, dwellings for old servants, 
etc. Examples of these societies are the Society ‘‘Charity according to Means”’ 
and ‘‘Meals for Children’’ at Amsterdam. ee so 

Especially in the last few years several associations similar to those at 
Ghent and Bale insure workmen against the consequences of being out of work. 
These associations, however, cannot exist without the support of charity. 

Education formerly was entirely in the hands of the church; poaen the last 
thirty years Government has taken charge of the education of the people and at 
first did not support private and church schools. The last few years, however, 
have brought a clerical government, successful in establishing a law, supporting 
private and clerical universities, which law met with a fierce but fruitless 
opposition of the Liberal party. . 

Among the associations with a general educational purpose are most note- 
worthy the various Toynbee societies for university extension, especially in 
university towns. As to industrial education we may mention in the city of 
Amsterdam the museum of Protective Appliances against danger in factories, where 
various provisions to prevent accidents can be seen. For the promotion of 
social education Amsterdam may boast of an Institute of Social Advice—an 
institute with a purpose similar to that of the American Institute of Social 
Service—and also of its Class for Education in Social Work. | 

Finally, we may mention the important social work, done in the course of 
this year by the Committee of pay instituted by Covernment’s resolution 
after the railway strike of 1903. Its task is to investigate the social position 
of railway employees. It was able to ascertain that many complaints of the 
workmen were just and that generally speaking the position of the men was 
unsatisfactory. ; 

In this year an important strike, which lasted four months, of the em- 

loyees in the diamond industry at Amsterdam, and a strike in the bottle- 
factories, which lasted three months, were terminated by reconciliation. 
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HUNGARY. 


By Professor Mandello, Possony, Collaborator of the American Institute of 
Social Service. 


Politics —The year 1903 was fully occupied with rather sterile politics. 
The Government of Count Tissa aimed at a reform of the rules of the House of 
Deputies, making obstruction entirely impossible and introducing the cloture 
especially for the discussion of the budget. As regards the principle of the reform 
all parties agree, but not as to the methods. Besides this, the opposition puts the 
condition that any reform of the rules of the House, ought to be corrected by a 
reform of the law of voting, as nowadays only a small fraction of the population 
have a right to vote. Undoubtedly such a reform would increase the working 
capacity of the House; but the opposing parties fear that the power of the 
majority increased by such a measure would be used for imposing laws of heavy 
military burdens and of economic measures favoring Austrian interests and 
harming the Hungarian ones and making forever impossible the introduction of 
an independent Hungarian tariff policy towards Austria. Such a reform of the 
law of voting was promised by Count Tissa, but he has never declared to what a 
degree he would extend the right of voting, and, as many governments before him 
have done, he does not seem at all anxious to fulfil his promise. The extension 
of the right to vote naturally affects the large masses of the population and is 
especially the chief demand of the Social-Democrats and nt organized labor. 
The pressure of these, naturally influences the various parties of the opposition, 
although these latter do not include any number of the Socialists or the labor 
party. These parties of opposition have not yet clearly pronounced for a general 
(and secret) vote of the adult male population, still all of them—amongst them, 
Count Apponzi—favor a certain extension of the right to vote. Under these 
general political conditions, the Government tried on November 18th, with the 
aid of a willing president of the House, to secure the reform of the rules of the 
House by a “coup.’”’ On this date, a proposition of such a reform was declared 
by the president of the House as carried, although the vote itself was entirely 
against the rules of the House. This ‘‘coup’’ has brought about all the political 
trouble from which Hungary now suffers. The various formerly antagonistic 
parties of the opposition united in combating the Government; the sittings of 
the House were made impossible, the most preéminent leaders of the opposition 
—Count Apponzi and Francz Kossuth—declared that they would not consider 
any law binding, which originated under such an unlawful ruling; eminent mem- 
bers of the government (Liberal) party—amongst them Count Andrassy—have 
joined the opposition; the condition of a restoration of the peace is the with- 
drawal of the cabinet and the president of the House. Count Tissa, on the other 
hand, who still has a majority of about 40, decided to dissolve the House in 
January, 1905, although this will be another unlawful act, as no budget, or in- 
demnity for 1905 has yet been voted and the laws of 1848 and 1867 prohibit 
the dissolution of the House in such a case. Under these chaotic conditions a 

orecast of the future is impossible. In the long run, however, a defeat of the 
cabinet seems probable, and it is also likely that the question of the extension of 
the right to vote will become a more and more important one, thus increasing the 
interest and the influence of Socialist and organized labor. 

Socialism and Labor Organizations.—The Social-Democratic party of Hun- 
gary is certainly gaining ininfluence. Since 1903 a new organization of the party 
especially with regard to the autonomy of district branches has resulted in an 
increase of the revenues from 100-150 per cent. A general meeting was held on 
April 3d, 665 representatives attending against 234 in 1902 and 349 in 1903. 
The revenues amounted to 134,000 crowns against 43,000 in 1902 and 60,000 in 
1903; the number of communities represented in 1903 was 277 against 86 in 
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_ 1902 and 165 in 1903. The general meeting decided to establish a platform of 
agrarian—and of oe beside their agitation for the general and 
secret right to vote and the Socialistic propaganda. The Social-Democratic party 

recruits itself chiefly amongst the industrial laborers and in an “ international 

Socialistic” party. Besides this party there is another Social-Democratic party, 

which chiefly recruits itself amongst agricultural laborers and the non-Hungarian 

rationalists; this party also held a conference, where 104 communities were 
represented. Since 1904, a new party, the Christian laborers, are also gaining in- 
fluence, having formed in October, a federation of all Christian labor unions; 
this party is rather opposed to the International Social-Democracy. The so- 
called “National Labor Party’’ seems to be entirely losing ground. But the 
greatest advance is with the trade unions, who in 1904 have established a central 
organization. The report of the first six months shows 52,000 members against 

14,000 in 1902. They publish 21 periodical papers with 61,000 copies. In 

1903, the income was 273,000 crowns, the expenditure 201,000, out of this 87,000 

for the unemployed. The unions are nearly all Social-Democratic. It is not 

to be forgotten that although Hungary even now is chiefly an agricultural 
country, nearly all these organizations reach only the industrial labors. 


This does not mean, however, that there is not a very important agrarian 
labor question in this country. In 1894 there were very dangerous riots in the 
heart of Hungary which led to strong repressions and to a special legislation, es- 
pecially in 1898. Also in the first half of 1904 there were strong agrarian move- 
ments in the Servian and Roumanian districts, repressed, however, by a govern- 
mental action making meetings impossible, and by a number of prosecutions 
against the Socialistic press. 

Strikes and Lockouts—There were a number of strikes in 1904, amongst 
them those of the tailors, smiths, carpenters, building laborers, flour mill workers, 
bookbinders in Budapest, coal miners in Annavélgy, etc. As there is, however, 
no Bureau of Labor in Hungary, no trustworthy statistics or analysis of them 
may be given, The attitude of the authorities was rather against the strikers, 
still several of the strikes ended with a victory for the latter. In connection 
with strikes several trade-unions were dissolved by the Government. The ques- 
tion of strikes was discussed by the Chamber of Commerce and Industry of Buda- 
pest, and several propositions were made with reference to a bill on strikes etc. 


Industrial Betterment.—There are of course many instances of such in the 
private enterprises as well as in the great industrial, mining and railway enter- 
prises of the State. But in 1904 no new facts were published, and a general 
account of industrial betterment is impossible as the data included in the reports 
of factory inspections are not satisfactory at all. 

A Social Museum in Budapest was founded by the Government in 1901, 
and contains chiefly those collections of books, monographs and models which 
were to be seen at the International Exhibition of 1900 in Paris. The program 
of the Social Museum is quite an exhaustive one. But no sufficient funds are 

rovided and no competent staff appointed (the director living in another town). 

he spreading of knowledge on economics and Social Science still lies with 
the Hungarian Economic Association and the Society of Social Science; in con- 
nection with this latter there is also a branch of the International Federation of 
the Legal Protection of Workingmen. 

Coéperation. In September, the International Federation of Codperation 
held its congress in Budapest. The congress voted against State aid to codpera- 
tion. In Hungary there are chiefly credit and consumers’ codperations; the 
cooperation of producers is very rare. The chief organization of consumers’ 
cooperation, Hangya, included, in 1908, 383 codperative societies with 64,000 
members, 1,500,000 crowns of capital, 9,000,000 of traffic and about 250,000 
of profits. 
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The Christian codperative societies were 275 in 1903, with 41,000 members 
and about 5,000,000 crowns of traffic. A bill on coéperation was prepared, which 
ought to prevent abuses and change the legal aspects of coéperation. 

Trusts—No reliable statistics are available on Karitells, the European form 
of trusts, in Hungary. Buta bill was prepared which would involve publicity 
and State control. 

Emigration.—Although there are yet no figures available for 1904, it seems 
obvious that emigration in this year has rather increased than decreased. The 
working of the new laws on emigration can not yet be judged, but as they chiefly 
touch only the regulation of the traffic, their effect will probably be only a formal 
one. By the agreement of the great steamship companies, to which the Hunga- 
arian Government adhered, the monopoly given formerly to the Cunard Line 
was repealed. 

Publications —Amongst important publications touching economic and 
social topics we should mention a volume published by the ministry of finance 
on local taxation; several volumes published by the ministry of commerce on 
the reform of the law of industries, the Sunday rest, the report on factory in- 
spection of 1908, the promoting of industries, and, perhaps the mostimportant 
one, the statistics of the census of 1900, dealing with the occupations of the 
population. We quote some figures of the latter, which may throw some light on 
the social conditions of Hungary; 


aco engaged in agriculture, etc. 68.4 per cent (72.5 per cent. in 

The agricultural population includes 6,000,000 of earners and 7,119,000 
supported. 

Agricultural laborers as shown separately, 1,459,000 as earners and 1,680,000 
as supported. 

The individual population includes 897,000 males, 179,000 females, together, 
1,077,000. Amongst these 381,000 independent, 695,000 employed. 

Industrial and mining enterprises giving occupation to 20 or more em- 
ployed, were 2,261 with 230,641 employed. These figures are in harmony 
with the statistics of industrial UF atersen published in 1898. All these figures 
show evidently the agricultural character of Hungary, though a slight decrease 
of this is noteworthy. 


AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY. 


We printed, last year, a report on Austria and this year report on Hungary. 
They are really separate and individual countries. Of the social movement 
in Austria last year Dr. Exnor said: 


The labor question has practically and theoretically been put somewhat 
into the background by the reawakening of a general interest in the welfare of 
the industrial middle classes (Mittelstandspolitik). Moreover, the legislation 
on questions concerning the welfare of labor employed in large manufacturing 
establishments has, already in the eighties of the last century, led to funda- 
mental laws being f riven viz: on the insurance of workmen against accidents 
and lasting invalidation and against temporary illness. Germany has, it is 
true, added to two similar laws a third one on old age pensions for workmen, 
and has thereby nearly solved a problem which will have to be brought 
up for consideration as soon as possible in Austria also. Nevertheless this 
country, even through its pervert laws and these matters alone, is rather ahead— 
Germany excepted—of the other European countries and perhaps not less of 
England and the United States. Certainly the tendency for laws of this 
nature is not so strong in the new world as in the old one. 
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INDIA. 
BY DR. J. P. JONES, PASUMALAI, INDIA. 


India is entering upon the added two years of Lord Curzon’s administration. 
There is universal satisfaction in this extension of the Viceroyalty of, perhaps, 
the most distinguished statesman that has ever controlled the destinies of this 
great land. In an address of thrilling eloquence, His Excellency reviewed, in 
March last, the achievements of his government during the closing quinquennial 
of its life. A rehearsal of some of these will help us to measure dade most 
recent progress in several respects. 

1. The fixity of exchange at one rupee to one shilling and four pence. This 
stability of the rupee has brought great relief to the finances of India. 

2. The creation by the State of a Reserve fund of six and a half million 
sterling for the stability of its treasury. This fund now brings in an interest 
of £166,000 annually. 

3. The revenue of the country has risen from £68,500,000 to £83,000,000. 

-4. There has been an average government revenue surplus of £3,000,000 
beyond the expense. 

5. This surplus existed notwithstanding the fact that the Salt and Income 
taxes were reduced by £1,400,000 annually. 

6. The debt of the country has, indeed, increased by £16,000,000; but 
against this must be placed £20,000,000 expended upon railways and £2,750,000 
upon irrigation works, all of which more than pays the interest upon the money 
invested. 

7. The revenue from State railways has risen in these five years from 
£79,000 to £855,000o—giving an average surplus of £466,000 annually. 

8. Prosperity is indicated by an increase of private deposits in banks from 
£,6,600,c00 to £28,500,000, and Government paper held by the natives has 
nearly trebled. 

This is certainly a notable financial record of which the Viceroy and his 
associates may well be proud. 

During the same time no little educational progress has been made. India 
is still a land of ignorance in which not one-tenth of the population are literate. 
All but six out of every thousand women are analphabet. 

The Imperial Government is ambitious to improve upon this situation. It 
had added 4,000,000 rupees annually to its grant for primary education, and 
purposes to do more. ‘The five universities of India have been improved, and 
a new era of education seems to have been opened. 

New efforts have been put forth for the development of the industries and 
the commerce of the land. 

His Excellency takes special pride in work done upon the northern frontiers 
by which the wild and turbulent tribes have been pacified and the army in 
those regions has been materially reduced. 

Much has been done to defend the country from possible dangers and 
incursions from the north. Notably the success of the Tibetan mission has 
closed that door to possible Russian intrigue and invasion. The present 
mission to Kabul ill also doubtless help to cement the friendship of the 
American and the British. ae 

Special effort has been made to naga the wonderful irrigation schemes, 
and the Imperial Government gave to the Provincial Government, during 
the last year, more than they were able to spend in this department. And it 
must not be forgotten that India is already far in advance of any other country 
in its artificial irrigation works and projects. rf j 

We hear much of ‘‘the Industrial Awakening’’ in India. And _ there is 
much to encourage one in this line. For several reasons, some of which are not 
creditable to Great Britain, India has descended to the lowest depth of industrial 
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apathy and stagnation. Not only is the present Government anxious to stir up 
new industrial ambitions in the minds of the people, but the people themselves 
are bestirring themselves in order to revive moribund industries and to introduce 
new ones on modern and scientific lines. A native organization of considerable 
promise and power was recently perfected in Bengal for this purpose. At this 

resent time, Bombay is enjoying the finest industrial exhibition that the country 

as ever known. This is held under the special auspices of this National Con- 
gress and is encouraged by the State. For the development of this industrial 
spirit, fairs and model farms and technical schools are being conducted largel 
at the expense of the State. But it will take along time before this people will 
take its place among the industrial nations of the earth. 

Though profound as a thinker and rich in religious sentiment beyond most 
people, the Heda is not and never has been distinguished in the arts or in 
general manual dexterity. He will never be able to compete in this particular 
with his more versatile and artistically bright Oriental cousin of Japan. Andyet 
his present industrial backwardness is not so much a sign of incapacity as of 
unfortunate circumstances. 

Politically, India is still a hope rather than an entity. Doubtless, no 
Eastern people which is subject to a Western power is ruled with so much of 
consideration as is India. There are not a few of the privileges of representative 
institutions enjoyed by the people. Both in municipal and in district govern- 
ment, popular representatives have large, if not dominant, influence. Even 
some of the members of the Provincial and Imperial legislative bodies are 
Indians elected by their own people. And, unfortunately, but naturally 
enough, the voters in all these cases have more quickly learned the tricks of 
politics than the solemn responsibilities of citizenship. 

As a political influence the ‘‘National Congress’’ is not growing as it should. 
Its goatanl opti will be in Bombay in Christmas week. As usual, it will give 
itself almost exclusively to a criticism of the acts of government. And in this 
criticism it will be neither judicious nor self-restrained. Its power has been 
considerably limited and its prestige in part lost by excess of denunciation and 
an inability to appreciate anything that the State has done. It is too much an 
open platform for demagogues and an opportunity for the disgruntled—a 
political Cave of Adullam. And yet it is in itself a marvellous illustration of 
what the British nation has done for India. To see thousands of the represen- 
tatives of the many polyglot races of this land gathered together at one great 
centre and spending several days yearly in discussing and criticising in high- 
flown classical English the acts of a no mean modern government and in de- 
manding for themselves political rights that most Western peoples vainly covet— 
this is the strangest sight in all the East. Imagine sucha thing under Russian rule! 


Socially, India is still the bondservant of Caste. And yet it is at this point 
that the people of the land are chiefly exercised at the present time. They them- 
selves appreciate the strange incongruity of a poe aspiring after political 
rights and privileges who are, nevertheless, socially the abject slaves of myriad 
customs, which are hoary with age and at war with modern conditions of life. 
Marriage laws and customs furnish the occasion for increasing conflict. It is 
here that the grossest injustice and the greatest unwisdom are found. While in- 
fant marriage is an unwritten law and widow remarriage an impossibility, the 
growing modern spirit will struggle for change. Recently Native States have, un- 
der enlightened Native Rules, tried to shake off this bondage. First, Mysore took 
the lead and enacted a modified law against infant marriage. The Gaikwar of 
Baroda, perhaps the most progressive Native Ruler, recently followed suit and 
has secured the enactment of a law in his kingdom raising the marriageable age 
of girls to twelve. This seems mean enough from the Western standpoint, but 
it is reform to the verge of radicalism in India, where it is not an uncommon 
thing for a babe in arms to be, not betrothed, but really and relentlessly married. 
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This same Maharajah of Baroda is to give the opening address at the annual 
Social Conference of all India this year, and his presence and words will add 
much to the reform movement which the Conference represents. It will be a 
happy day for India when all her native princes will array themselves, as a few 
of them now do, on the side of reform and modern progress. Hitherto, they 
have been among the most unprogressive and reactionary people in the land. 

The plague is still spreading with ominous persistency throughout the land. 
The extreme southern part of the peninsula is the only region thus far uninfected, 
and this seems early doomed to become a victim to its ravages. More than 
three millions have perished by this fell disease since it began its course of 
destruction in India eight years ago. Medical skill seems no better prepared to 
cope with it to-day than it did then, and its ravages are increasing in this land. 

And while there is not much actual famine in the country at the close of this 
year the partial failure of the recent monsoon has brought much distress to 
millions of the people. .So long as they are, even in normal times, the victims 
of penury and live each day upon its most meagre earnings they cannot be 
expected to stand the stress of drought. The failure of one shower often means 
to the Hindu the loss of a meal a day for months. And yet, with all this 
ghastly picture of want and suffering, India is really growing increasingly 
wealthy, as the above quoted figures show. And the new law establishing 
village banks under government auspices and guidance will help the common 
people and save many of them from financial bankruptcy and ruin. 


TRELAND. 
BY THE RT. HON. SIR HORACE PLUNKETT, F.R.S. 


From a statement issued by the American Institute of Social Service and 
dated September 7 and 14, 1904, I take the following passage dealing with the 
proper conditions for successful ‘‘ welfare-work ” :— 

Paternalism should be as far as possible avoided. All classes of men prefer justice to favors 
and resent anything bordering on patronage. Employers are frequently disappointed at the lack 
of response and gratitude on the part of workmen to certain advantages conferred on them, Much, 
however, that a few years ago was given as a favor is now being demanded as a right, and justly so. 

Looked at in the light of these ideas, thus admirably expressed, the Irish 
question presents a curious analogy to the relations which have prevailed at 
different times and in different places between capital andlabor. At one period 
the British conception of Ireland seemed to be that it was a place whose human 
and material resources were of value and consequence solely to the extent to 
which they could be turned to account for the benefit of the sister country. 
When the exploitation of Ireland in the interests of England ceased to be the 
settled policy of the government a new industrialism, aided as it was by the sud- 
den growth of facilities for mechanical production, supervened upon the mediz- 
val systems of trade organization. Ireland was in no condition to profit by the 
so-called industrial revolution and, indeed, was the chief sufferer under it. A 
revulsion of feeling took place when the results of the policy became apparent, 
and when the great famine brought home the real condition of Ireland to the 
mind, now grown more generous and enlightened, of the British people. A new 
type of feeling toward Ireland now began to appear—‘‘ sympathy ” was the 
dominant note of it, and the desire to extend ‘‘help’’ to poor, backward, 
ignorant Ireland became the characteristic attitude of a large and powerful 
section of English publicmen. This corresponds to the Pa Oene, paternalism 
on the part of some employers referred to in the passage I have quoted, It did 
credit to those who practised it, and I should not like to dispute the allegation 
that some good for Ireland resulted from it. But it did not improve the 
national attitude of Ireland toward England any more than it improves the 
attitude of labor toward capital. : , ; ; 

The final conception is now struggling into existence and is having a fierce, 
and, no doubt, wholesome conflict for the right to assert itself and to prevail. 
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It rejects the idea of help from the outside, except in so far as it aids us to 
help ourselves.. It bids Ireland work out her own regeneration, and tells her 
that she has the means to do so. It rejects the absurd idea of ‘ killing Home 
Rule by kindness,” an idea so often mis-fathered upon those who would be the 
very last to entertain it, and holds up, instead, the ideal of uplifting Ireland by 
justice in the governors and manful effort on the part of the governed to the 
level on which alone Home Rule, or any other kind of rule, could be administered 
to the welfare of the country. i ; SOA: 

I have spoken of this conception as struggling to assert itself in Irish life. 
It is, indeed, a struggle. A people so long accustomed to be “‘ ill-governed with 
now weak, now ruthless hand ”’ and to console itself for the misgovernment by 
swallowing heroic ideas of “‘ flattery’s poisoned wine ’’—a people, above all, 
taught to believe in a millennium which would supervene on some legislative 
change in their external conditions, could hardly be expected to welcome with 
enthusiasm the cold doctrines of self-help and self-reliance, or to understand 
all at once the difference between the criticisms of a friend and the insults of an 
enemy. Nevertheless, the new doctrine is making headway; it is making it 
in the region of fact and practical life, and from thence it will inevitably come 
to influence the world of thought as well. 

Those who guided the early efforts of the Irish people toward the achieve- 
ment of a national regeneration from within did not greatly trouble themselves, 
or at any rate did not trouble their hearers about the speculative and theoretic 
side of their work, important as this side is, and necessary as it is that it should 
at some time be brought into due prominence. They set them to work. They 
bade them learn the secrets of codperative action as applied to the affairs of their 
daily lives. They bade them enter the realm of business, and not leave it to 
strangers to exploit the results of the productive work of Irishmen. They bade 
them organize for productive purposes the credit arising from the assets of 
honesty and industry—intangible assets which cannot be lodged as security for 
aloan, but which, in many a poor district of the West, have, under the organiza- 
tion of arural bank, proved to be capable of transforming themselves into hard 
cash and of putting capital, for the first time, within the reach of the small 
farmer. For ten years, without the slightest aid from any public source, this 
movement grew and spread, until at last the principle of self-help and enterprise 
seemed so firmly established that a State Department—The Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction—could be called into existence to supply 
educational facilities and to evoke and supplement the progressive activities of 
the country, without any danger of its degenerating into an agency for the 
spoon-feeding of Irish industry. 

It has often been asked, both by sympathetic and by hostile critics, ‘‘ what 
has the Department done? ”’ and I have been reproached for not having told 
more of what it has “‘ done ’’ in my recent book, “‘ Ireland in the New Century.”’ 
I think these critics, however sympathetic, sometimes miss the most vital feature 
in the constitution of the Department, a feature in which it marks a new de- 
parture in Irish administrative bodies. It is not in the main a Department for 
doing things, but for helping other people to do them. It would best fulfil its 
function, at least in respect of the most important of its many spheres of work, 
if it appeared on the surface to be doing nothing at all, so long as the things 
got done! Its constitution provides that it can undertake no scheme without 
the approval of two boards, one for agriculture and one for technical instruction, 
each of these composed, as regards two-thirds of its membership, of the repre- 
sentatives of the people, chosen from and by the elective councils, which exercise 
local government in rural and urban districts respectively. Furthermore, the 
schemes themselves, when adopted, are committed for daa local supervision 
and execution to the same bodies. These bodies in codperation with the De- 
partment, which has a general power of supervision and control, have most 
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wisely and prudently addressed themselves rather to laying a solid foundation 
for the future than to indulging the natural desire for immediate results by 
adopting showy schemes for promoting industrial enterprise before there was 
an industrial population to work them. In a word, their policy has been educa- 
tional. In pursuance of that policy they have brought at least the elements 
of a technical and agricultural training within the reach of practically every 
young Irishman—an achievement of some importance when it is remembered 
that prior to 1900 facilities for technical and agricultural education could hardly 
be said to exist in the country. It is the young men thus trained who will begin 
to “‘ do” things for Ireland, and the best justification of the Department would 
be that they should do them without official help. 


ITALY. 
BY PROF. RICCARDO BACHI. 


In the election of June, 1900, after the bloody riots of 1898 and the Parlia- 
mentary struggle of 1899, the so-called popular parties (Radicals, Republicans, 
and Socialists) won 100 seats and overthrew a conservative cabinet. A transi- 
tional cabinet which came into power, however, was defeated before the end of 
the year in connection with the great Genoa strike. The semi-democratic 
Zanardelli-Giolitti cabinet was formed and the years 1901-2 were characterized 
by a great advance. Labor was free to organize—a new thing for Italy. A 
series of strikes, however, chiefly in the agricultural district, ‘though usually 
without serious disturbances, continually raised in Parliament the question of 
the right to organize. The Cabinet was not able wholly to antagonize the 
Conservatives and was not always supported by the Democratic parties. The 
Socialists were divided as Rivoluzionari and Riformistt, The former openly at- 
tacked the Government. However, the Government carried bills regulating the 
[ebor of women and children, creating a Labor Bureau, on the municipalization 
of public services, on accidents in industry, old-age pensions, salaries of ele- 
mentary teachers, of clerks in various branches of the civil service, pensions for 
workmen in the government tobacco manufactory. It enacted laws on public 
health, convict labor, coéperative societies, public works, a new penal law, a 
law reorganizing the municipal finances of Rome (with a rate on vacant land), 

rogressive laws for various particular sections and trades, besides a remarkable 
aw on charities. The main labor problems, however, the reduction of taxation 
for the laboring classes, divorce, the lowering of duties on corn, it feared to 
attempt. Radicals gradually gave the Government less support. Strikes 
developed. Last September a strike in Sardinia led to a collision with the 
troops and some strikers were killed. September 11 a mass meeting organized 
by the Chamber of Labor of Milan, which city is in the hands of the Revolu- 
tionary Socialists, summoned the working classes of all Italy to a universal 
strike. This broke out in almost all the large cities and many smaller ones, 
sometimes not extending to the public services, but sometimes affecting every 
class of the population. There were many collisions of troops with the strikers 
or more commonly with the lawless element who took advantage of the strike, 
The extent of the strike has never been equalled in Italy, perhaps not in the 
labor movement. It did not, however, endure, lasting in Milan only 5days. It 
created a great reaction against the progressive parties, and the Government 
chose the opportunity to dissolve the Chamber of Deputies. In the ensuing 
November elections, the popular parties, were not united: in some places there 
were two Socialist candidates. Tne platform was the general strike and the 
Government took for its watchword ‘‘neither reaction nor revolution.”” A new 
element in the election was the participation in it of Catholic electors, who, in 
some places, even put up candidates of theirown. This meant a new policy on 
the part of the Holy See, The alliance of Conservatives and Catholics, in sup- 
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ort of a government hitherto anti-clerical and secular is an important change 
in the political history of Italy. The popular parties had increased suffrages 
in the elections, yet lost 15 seats. The message of the King on opening the 
Legislature confirmed the program of freedom and called for the legislation to 
protect workmen and promote arbitration and conciliation. It is hoped that 
the new Parliament, though more conservative than the old, will not be reac- 
tionary and will undertake the great problems of railway enactments, financial 
reform, and labor legislation. 


LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. 


There are in Italy two kinds of labor organizations, the Federazioni or 
Legh di resistenza, unions of the workingmen in a trade, and the Camere del 
Lavoro, analogous to the Trades Councils of England and the Gewerkscheftskartelle 
of Germany, unions of workmen in a town. The Federaziont are more con- 
cerned with trade disputes and measures, the Camere with the more general 
questions affecting the laboring classes—codperation, factory laws, popular 
education, mutual insurance, municipal action. The Camere often establish 
labor bureaus, and coéperative institutions. These organizations are guided 
by a Segretariato centrale della risistenza, with officers in Milan composed of three 
representatives of the Camere, three of the Federazioni and ten secretaries. In 
December, 1904, there were 77 Camere, some 33 of them, however, with only a 
nominal life. The Federazioni belonging to the Segretariato are 29 with a 
membership of 205,362. The clubs of the civil service of the cities are organized 
in 14 Federazioni with 110,000 members, and about 100 Camere. These unions 
support about 50 weekly, fortnightly or monthly papers. 

Organizations of agricultural laborers have attained in Italy a greater 
importance than in any other country. They have played a large part in the 
rural strikes, and are at once the source and the result of a very important 
revival of rural life chiefly in Mantova, the Emilia and Romagna. They, too, 
are formed into a Segretariato with a membership of some 101,200, besides 
60,000 more in local unions not adhering to the Segretariato. Among the 
Federaziont the more important are those of the railway men (56,000 members), 
building trades (24,000), metal trades (30,000), printers (9,000). Italian 
unions have not developed the benefit system except for strike benefits, while 
the hatters and printers give out-of-work benefits. The fifth national congress 
of the Camere and the third of the Federazitoni met in Genoa, in January, 1905. 
Collective bargaining is increasing in Italy, even in agriculture, employers 
entrusting their fields to be cultivated by the unions. 

Official statistics published in 1904 place the number of industrial strikes in 
the turbulent year of 1901 at 1,042 (nearly four times the average of the previous 
four years) with 196,540 strikers (18,468 women). 63 per cent. of the strikes 
were for increased wages, the aggregate duration was 2,146,184 days, 29 per cent. 
of the disputes were won by the men, 29 by the employers and 42 per cent. 
were compromised. The strikes won or partly won by the men were much 
more numerous than those won by the employers. Rural strikes were 12 in 
1897, 36 in 1898, 9 in 1899, 27 in 1900 and 629 in 1901 (with 222,985 strikers) 
72 per cent. of the disputes were for increased wages; 541 lasted less than 10 
days; 44 per cent. were decided wholly and 36 per cent. partly in favor of the 
men. Unofficial figures put the industrial stcileen at 780 in 1902 and 518 in 
1903. Of these 54 and 101 were won by the men; 255 and 233 by the em- 
ployers, and 350 and 183 were compromised. Rural strikes were 228 and 45, of 
which 35 and 8 were won by the men, 95 and 13 by the employers, and 95 and 23 
compromised. 

_ At the close of 1904 there were in Italy some 4,600 codperative societies, of 
which 1,080 belonged to the codperative alliance of Milan. During the year there 
were passed laws giving grants or other favors to develop codéperation in rural 
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districts, in wine and production, in fisheries, and making it easy for codperative 
societies to undertake contracts for public works. 

Among other steps in social progress in Italy were the formation in 1902 of 
a Superior Council of Labor and a Bureau of Labor. The former has held three 
sessions recommending various progressive measures, while the bureau has 
published reports on important questions. 

A noteworthy event of the year was the convention signed April 15 between 
Italy and France, intended to secure to the laborers of both nations reciprocal 
guarantees analogous to those which commercial treaties provide for the 
products of labor. 


MUNICIPAL PROGRESS. 


Some Italian towns have overcrowding as bad as that of New York or 
London, and the last census showed that 8,9, 10 or more persons were often 
crowded in a single room. Density of population and rents are increasing; in 
some cities there is a house famine. A law of 1903 favored cooporative building 
societies and loan associations. Municipal house building is agitated. 

The increase of urban populations is forcing the municipalities to increase 
their functions. The municipalization of public services has become popular 
in all parties. An act of 1903 established the method of a popular referendum 
on the assumption of a public service, made it easier for municipalities to make 
loans for municipal activities, gave to the municipalities the right to repeal a 
contract for the concession of a public service, but created a very cumbrous 
machinery of central control of these measures, a control in which local interests 
are not represented. Among other activities is the establishment of municipal 
bakeries. Experiments in this line have been tried for some years, and the 
movement is now spreading in many cities. Two cities have established 
municipal butcheries. Other cities are creating municipal electric plants. 
Eight municipalities near Florence have devised a common automobile service. 
Municipal advertising, municipal wine cellars, are among other features. One 
great hindrance to such activities is an antiquated system of municipal taxation, 
though some progress has recently been made in taxing vacant areas. 

An act of 1904 creates a somewhat remarkable central council and local 
councils, with inspectors, for the charities, of which Italy has a rich heritage, but 
some of which are antiquated in object and method. The provincial councils 
exercise direct supervision; the central council is advisory. 


EMIGRATION, 


Italy continues to be a great exporter of men, although there has been a 
diminution from 1903 to 1904, especially from Venetia, Campania and Albruzzi. 
In the first half of 1904, the emigration to European and Mediterranean ports 
was 139,408 and to transoceanic countries 145,392. In 1901 a Government 
Board was created, which licenses transporting companies who pay a surety and 
submit every four months to the board their charges, routes, dietaries, etc. Only 
such licensed companies can enroll emigrants and sell tickets. The board has 
inspectors and representatives in foreign ports whose duty it is to care for the 
interests of emigrants. There has been discussion of the Board’s establishing 
agricultural colonies. Important in Italy is the temporary emigration to 
France, Switzerland, Germany, Austria. Many go for a season to seek employ- 
ment with building trades, digging terraces, etc. They find much opposition 
as they often offer their work as “black legs,” substitutes for strikers, etc. 
The Board has organized several institutions for the benefit of this class, The 
Societa Umanitaria of Milan, however, works in connection with the Italian, Swiss, 
and German trade unions to make these Italian emigrants connect themselves 
with the unions where they go. This last named society is the unique and 
powerful creation of Mr. Moise Loria, who gave ten million of lire, increased by 
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interest to about thirteen millions ($2,600,000). The society was incorporated 
in 1893, but only began effective work in 1901. Its aim is the relief of the 
laboring classes, by furnishing aid, employment and education. The society 
has a very democratic basis; any one can join on the payment of 1 lira (20 cts.) 
per year; it is ruled by a council of 50 delegates chosen by the membership and 
by a board of directors composed of ten representatives of the society and 
five representatives of the Town Council of Milan. The society has already 
established or extended a series of schools for the artistic trades, electrotechnics, 
printing and allied trades. It has promoted circulating libraries, established 
a loan bank for codperative societies, created employment bureaus for rural 
laborers. It is planning to invest its funds in model dwellings for the working 
classes, to create a fund for insurance against unemployment and has published 
several important reports of investigations as to unemployment and other vital 
questions, as a preparation for further action. 


JAPAN. 


BY KOTARO SHIMOMURA, PRESIDENT OF THE DOSHISHA UNIVERSITY, KYOTO. 
POLITICAL PARTIES, 


There are two principal political parties, ‘the Constitutional party,” headed 
by Count Oguma, and “‘the Political Friends,” under the leadership of Marquis 
Saiwonji. The latter founded and at first led by Count Itagaki, was remarkable 
for activity in dissemination of democratic ideas, was looked upon with the 
most jealous eye by the Government, and hunted down whenever an opportunity 
occurred. In the course of time, however, the party accommodated itself to 
changing circumstances, displacing the Count and putting Marquis Ito at the 
head, becoming henceforth a sort of political party in the service of the Govern- 
ment, When Ito found himself unable to take the lead, Marquis Saiwonji be- 
came the head and so continues. The other party has had Count Ogama as its 
leader from the beginning, and still retains its old colors. Both parties resem- 
bling each other closely in their ideas of popular and responsible government, 
have been bitter enemies on personal grounds, trying to come into collision on 
any measures proposed, Their object originally was to overthrow the pre- 
dominant power of the Chosu and Satzuma clans in the Government, but in 
Japan so far government based upon political party has never been successful, 
experiment after experiment failing. The greatest defect in the political 
mechanism is the lack of vital practical subjects which divide men in interest and 
principle: it was always the personal element that lay at the foundation of 
political division. It still remains to be seen if an untitled ‘“‘man of the people”’ 
will rise up and lead a party strong enough to be respected by the Government. 
The expression ‘‘the Government is high; the people are low” is a common 
one, illustrated in every day experiences: no popular movement as yet has been 
successful, unless backed up with the names of titled heads. 

The Japanese Constitution provides for a House of Peers and the General 
Assembly. The former consists of 331 members, namely: 13 princes of blood, 
41 dukes and marquises, 136 men of the Emperor’s own choosing, including 
those who pay heavy income taxes, and 143 counts, viscounts and barons 
chosen mutually. The General Assembly consists of members chosen from the 
aa by the people. The political parties in the Assembly may be represented 

y the following rough numbers: 130 “political friends,” 96 ‘‘constitutional 
party”’ and the rest, 53, divided into petty parties. 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS. 


In no other relations is the fact that Japan is in astate of transition more 
clearly illustrated than in its present social conditions. The relations between 
parents and children and between husbands and wives have been slowly under- 
going change, the results culminating in the creation of the civil code, in which 
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women, as well as children, are given the protection of their rights to as full an 
extent as the present Japanese conditions could allow. The position of women 
became recognized and a great stress is now laid on education. Public and 
private female higher schools, amounting now to more than 80, show every 
pane of further increasing, being always crowded to the fullest capacity. 

uring the last year or two, the introduction and adoption of skirts (‘“‘Shakama’’) 
for girl students has become almost universal, and this, although a death-blow 
to the time-honored ‘‘Obi,’’ to my mind is one of the greatest, if not the greatest, 
revolutionary movement in the recent history of female education. Japanese 
women have prided themselves on their gentleness, bashfulness and obedience, 
the result of which has been the production of women of lovely character, but 
with body delicate, vivacity almost gone and self-confidence almost nil. The 
usual female dress was such that no girl could exercise in any kind of athletic 
sports without overstepping the limits of decency. The skirts allow them free 
use of their limbs and also the free play of their vital spirits. 

The arbitrary class division is almost obliterated. The classes of peers, 
knights and commons are still there, but more and more the almighty yen is 
becoming the common leveler of all men. In fact, the once famous ‘“‘Samurai”’ 
no longer exists in fact. The Government is all powerful, but great changes 
have taken place here. One incident is enough to show the rest. Only a year 
or two ago the government notices on the Imperial railways read: ‘‘You are 
ordered,” but now it is invariably, ‘‘You are requested.” 

The relation of capital and labor is such as is likely to be found in low 
stages of industrial development. With the land densely populated and 
industry narrowly limited, labor is likely to be cheap and capital to be able to 
do much as it pleases. Strikes are scarce, and under the present circumstances 
it would be impossible to organize any kind of labor union. But looked atfrom 
a philanthropic point of view, the condition of laborers has much to be improved, 
especially in the case of cotton-mill girls. Some agitation has recently been 
set up by men of socialistic tendencies, but has never met the success it deserved. 
The Government has been trying to frame elaborate labor laws, but the present 
state of industrial and economical conditions does not allow the carrying out of 
any stringent regulations. In the Nagasaki dock yard and in the copper mines 
of Ashiwo, schools, hospitals and clubhouses are provided and means are taken 
to look after the comfort of the cheapest laborer, but we cannot deny the fact 
that, as a general thing, the Japanese capitalists are working in the faith that it 
is wages and not comfort that the laborers are after. 


INDUSTRIES. 


The spinning and weaving of cotton and silk, the manufacture of cement, 
glass, matches, straw-paper, and beer, the refining of sugar, the making of 
sulphuric acid and artificial fertilizers, coal mining, copper refining, the manu- 
facture of gas and coke and the various applications of electricity based upon 
water power are the principal industries to be noted. The last returns gave the 
number of companies as 1,367 and the capital paid up as yen 143,617,530. 
The establishment of iron and steel works on a gigantic scale, with two blast 
furnaces of high type, by the Government, show with what energy the Japanese 
mean to push on the work of industrial advancement. The mining regulations 
which have been in force for some years are the result of the governmental 
anxiety for the protection of life and health of miners, in enforcing strict control 
over the use of explosives, boilers, ventilation, safety lamps and soon. Buta 
great deal remains to be done in the way of companies themselves providing for 
the comfort and education of workingmen outside of what the Government 
enforces. This is the case with all industrial establishments. In match 
factories, the females and children constitute a large body of the working 
people, the youngest being in some cases as young as ten years. The working 
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duration is generally 12 hours a day, with a recess of one or two hours. 
The wages, of course, differ in different establishments according to kind of 
work; the skilled laborer generally commands 70 sen to 1 yen a day, while the 
common male laborers receive about 40 sen. The payment is made in the 
middle and at theend of each month. Whenever it is practicable, the com- 
panies pay by piece-work, thus dispensing with the troubles connected with 
slow work caused by time measurement. Japanese can not be regarded as 
good laborers; the advantages arising from the cheapness of labor are generally 
lost in the inefficiency of the laborer. The food consisting mainly of rice, pickled 
vegetables and fish, the hard working laborers are obliged to eat 3 Ibs. of rice 
per day, thus consuming an incredible amount of the latter article in order to 
obtain the necessary nutrition. 


EDUCATION, 


There are two government universities, one at Tokyo and the other at 
Kyoto. The former was founded in 1877, and the latter in 1897. Below them 
are six colleges which have the twofold object of giving liberal education and of 
preparing the students for the universities, five medical schools leading to 
licenses, and nine technical high schools. The universities are well equipped 
with all modern appliances. A remarkable change seems to have taken place 
in the increased tendency of the young men to pursue non-literary courses, as 
medicine and engineering, a fact for congratulation. 

The common school education is admirable. Japan is proud of having 
very few who cannot read or write. The last returns gave the number of 
common schools as 27,000 throughout the empire. A very great advance has 
been made by the present Ministry in the fair treatment of private schools. 
The schools with certain endowments and a competent faculty have been 
granted, without reference to religious or political connections, the privileges 
by which the students are excluded from the conscription until 28 years of age. 
Moreover, these private schools have been placed on the same footing as those 
governmental and public,in the rights of the graduates to enter the higher 
government institutions, such as the colleges, the technical high schools and 
the universities. This enlightened action of the Ministry is one of the most 
notable events in the recent Japanese history of education. 


RELIGIOUS, 


There is no state religion. Only when religious exercises are necessary on 
state occasions the Shinto rites are invariably observed. The great masses of 
the people are believers in Buddhism. Christianity is making slow but steady 
progress, The tendency, however, is toward a weakening of religious sentiments 
in the educated portions of the race,and what is feared is the formation of a 
nation devoid of positive religious beliefs. The part which the Christian colleges 
are destined to play in the molding of the rising generation should never be 
forgotten by those who keep the true interests of the country in their hearts. 
The last returns gave the following figures: Protestants, 55,000; Roman Cath- 
olics, 58,000; Greek Catholics, 27,000. 


THE WAR AND ITS EFFECTS, 


The Russo-Japanese war is expected to call forth extraordinary latent 
energies in thenation. The present struggle transcending all the past wars in 
importance, the whole nation is decided not to rest till it accomplishes what it 
had in mind when the war was declared. It goes without saying that the 
usual effects of war are evident, all the industries not connected with supplying 
ammunitions being at lowebb, and the people trying to reduce their expenses 
by confining themselves to the necessities of life. But the successes of our army 
on the front have kept alive the spirit of the nation, and the usual melancholy 
effects are not easily perceptible to casual observers. 
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LATIN AMERICA. 
BY JOHN VAVASOUR NOEL, LATE CHIEF OF THE LATIN-AMERICAN PRESS SECTION 
AT THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 


In discussing social progress in the Latin-American countries, it will be 
found difficult to avoid mentioning the political disturbances of unfortunately 
frequent occurrence in most of them, which are, in a sense, a social phenomena, 
and, in many instances, signify a struggle for social betterment and individual 
liberty. Too often these armed conflicts have not even the comparative excuse 
of some just cause, but are senseless and bloody fights between political parties 
struggling for control. Owing to the fact that the masses are not sufficiently 
enlightened to realize the need of social improvement, there is no constant 
educational campaign nor the clamorous demands which exist in the United 
States and Europe for reforms and changes, for protection and safeguards. 

Generally speaking, there are in the Latin-American countries two classes: 
the governing and the governed. The former are not inclined to grant reforms 
unless compelled to. The latter have not reached, as a rule, that condition of 
intelligence or freedom to demand or force legislation for their betterment and 
protection. The lower classes, especially the majority of those millions of 
indians who constitute the numerical force in Mexico, Central and South 
America are victims of the peon system and slaves to all purposes, according 
to our standards. Oppressed from the days of Spanish conquerors, they have 
been stoical and happy in their fashion, careless of the morrow. Climatic 
conditions have thereon a direct bearing. The stern realities of life do not influ- 
ence them in lands where starvation is impossible and where a few palm leaves 
furnish shelter. It may be stated in a general way that the people, meaning the 
masses, have not come to realize the necessity for improvements in their methods 
of living, sanitation, customs and general surroundings, nor have ever broached 
the question as to whether they are receiving a fair share of the general purse in 
return for their contribution of labor. 

There is a constantly growing tendency, however, among those whom the 
accident of birth and blood or of political fortune has placed in a commanding 
position to adopt modern ideas and champion measures which experience in 
older countries has suggested. A tedious and thankless task which the apathy 
of the people in general and Spanish-inherited procrastinating tendency em- 
phasizes. The severe pure food laws rigidly enforced in the Argentine Republic 
may well serve as an example to other nations. In all countries there are, 
however, earnest men and women working courageously and trying to give 
light and educate their people in many reformatory efforts, such as sanitation, 
prevention of cruelty to children and animals, moral customs and in general for 
a higher standard of living and thinking. ' 

In many of the Latin-American countries financial and economic conditions 
in general are improving, and the inflation period is a thing of the past. An 
adjustment and a balance is gradually being reached, which will cause the 
foreign capitalist to look, invest, and encourage the colonist to cast his fortunes 
with those of these fertile lands. 

A condensed résumé of the leading events in each country may be of oppor- 
tune interest. 


MEXICO. 


This vast North American Republic continues to prosper under the present 
régime. Reports of new enterprises are frequent, including the construction or 
extension of railways, the establishment of factories or the colonizing of some 
choice areas. There is no concern over yellow fever or bubonic plague, which, 
thanks to the prompt action of the Central Government, were quickly stamped 
out. The monetary question, though not quite settled, progressed favorably, 
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and the efforts of Sefior Limantour and his able advisers have been rewarded, 
inasmuch as there has been no panic in the financial world. Large loans have 
been placed inthe United States and abroad at unusually advantageous conditions. 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 


There is nothing of striking note in the five Central American Republics, 
excepting the fast-growing influence of American interests in Costa Rica, by the 
control of the railway system in the hands of the United Fruit Company. There 
are rumors of revolution in Honduras, and Nicaragua is feeling the reaction from 
the canal fever. 

PANAMA. 


The newest of Latin-American republics, a year old, has been settling gradu- 
ally to a well regulated and tranquil life. Its sudden and rather unexpected 
creation brought forth many problems and the attendant mistakes. It is fair to 
state that President Henador and his advisers have done remarkably well and 
under the friendly guidance of the United States it is confidently expected that 
Panama will steadily progress and make the best use of her remarkablejtopo- 
graphical position. 

HAITI AND SANTO DOMINGO. 

The Dominican Republic and its financial obligations have given the State 
Department at Washington much concern, and at the urgent request and 
repeated invitation of Santo Domingo, negotiations are pending whereby the 
United States might collect the customs revenues of the Republic and to set 
apart a certain portion of those receipts to meet the running expenses of the 
Government, devoting the rest of the funds to the payment of the legitimate 
creditors of the Republic. Such action would please those of European nations 
that have made repeated demands for the settlement of their claims and the 
payment of defaulted interest on national bonds. President Roosevelt has 
strongly urged the U. S. Senate to actin order to prevent foreign interference. 


CUBA. 


The Republic of Cuba continues to manage its affairs in a creditable way 
without the need of outside interference. President Palma is giving universal 
satisfaction and is likely to be re-elected. The only flaw concerns the neglect 
into which the sanitary service has fallen since the American occupation and the 
possible dangers of an epidemic of yellow fever. Notwithstanding alarming 
reports current, Havana as a winter resort is increasing in popularity. 


ARGENTINE. 


Argentine continues to prosper and the exports of cereal and other products 
are constantly on the increase. The railway question with the English roads 
has been adjusted and a new impetus given to federal roads. The administration 
of the new President seems to give satisfaction, especially to the foreign interests. 


BRAZIL. 


The coffee crop is less than usual, due doubtless to the fact that many 
fazendas were abandoned during the last few years. The paper currency is 
being gradually withdrawn from circulation and incinerated. President Alves 
continues to have the support of the people in general. 


BOLIVIA. 


The last year has been an auspicious one for Bolivia, and Col. Ismael Montes, 
who succeeded Gen. Pando on August last, as President will doubtless take 
advantage of the opportunities offered by the settlement of the Acre dispute 
with Brazil and the settlement of the troubles with Chile. Bolivia has great 
mineral wealth and a vast undeveloped territory in high altitudes. 
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CHILE. 


This energetic Republic has won a great diplomatic victory in the settlement 
made with Bolivia of the long-pending dispute concerning the provinces of 
Tacna and Arica. The difficulty at one time threatened to involve a number 
of South American Republics and nearly brought the Second Pan-American 
Congress held in Mexico City in 1901-02, to a sudden close. The recent deficit 
in the budget caused some anxiety in financial circles, though it was explained 
that, according to the Chilean method, authorized expenditures for future 
improvements were included in the debit column. Cabinet changes continued 
in 1904 with frequency, asin the past years, which is unfortunate, as it leads to 
much political confusion and retards the commercial and general progress of the 
country. The improvement of the nitrate industry has been marked, due to 
the discovery of new fields, and to an increased European consumption. 


COLOMBIA. 


Under the able administration of that brilliant statesman, General Rafael 
Reyes, Colombian affairs are improving gradually. The financial situation, 
due to the criminal carelessness of past administrations in issuing absolutely 
limitless amounts of paper money, of which no estimate can ever be made, has 
been distressing. General Reyes cannot be expected to make miraculous 
changes, particularly as his countrymen are proverbially averse to reforms, 
but he is determined to cause such legislation to be enacted, as will in time adjust 
the exchange rates to a reasonable basis without precipitating a panic by any 
violent disturbance of the money market. 


ECUADOR. 


During the past year there has been a considerable revival of interest in 
Ecuador due to approaching completion of the railway from Guayaquil to 
Quito. The newly-elected President, Sefior Garcia, is considered a man of 
progressive and liberal ideas and much is expected of his administration. 


PARAGUAY AND URUGUAY 


Both of the Republics have been torn by internal strife. Inthe first named 
anew Executive has been placed in power uy armed force. In the second, there 
was a revival of the old factional strife between the Colorados (Reds) and 
Blancos (Whites) which was suppressed by the Government 


PERU. 


The year 1904 has been an eventful one for Peru historically, three chief 
executives succeeding each other. President Candamo, who was elected in due 
form to succeed General Plaza, whose term had expired, died after eight months 
of wise and prudent administration, and after the constitutional interim, in 
which the Vice-President, Dr. Calderon governed, Dr. José Pando son of a former 
President, was duly elected. In the fields of international relations many 
clouds have been cleared, particularly with Ecuador and Bolivia, concerning 
boundaries, but the long-standing dispute with Chile over a compliance with the 
stipulations of the Ancon treaty concerning the ownership of the provinces of 
Tacna and Arica, continues to disturb the peace of the Peruvian Foreign Office. 
Railway construction in Peru is progressing, and the revenues of the Peruvian 
Corporation are increasing. 

VENEZUELA. 

Conditions in this rich and healthy country continued as wretched in 
1904 as in the past under the despotic rule of President Castro. No improve- 
ment is to be expected until a radical change is made, because Venezuela will 
not be able to attract capital or immigration under present conditions. 
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NEW ZEALAND. 


New Zealand has fairly earned the title of the Social Laboratory of the 
World, the one country where advanced social experiments have been extensively 
tried. The list of progressive and radical measures carried out in New Zealand 
is amazing. Government operation of all public utilities, government banking 
to prevent panics, postal savings banks, nationalization of the soil, government 
loans to home-builders, State operation of coal mines, State trusteeship and 
management of estates, State title guaranty, woman suffrage, referendum, pro- 
gressive taxation of land values and exemption of improvements, State purchase 
of patents, village and farm settlements for the poor, State cold storage and 
commission jobbing for farmers, eight-hour day by law, direct employment 
on public works, mandatory arbitration of labor disputes, are but the striking 
items in the list. 

One wonders how they all work? Writers like the late gifted Henry D. 
Lloyd and the studious Professor Parsons have given us striking views of the 
successful working of the reforms. Some critics have claimed that there was 
another side. 

For the most recent view giving something of the darks and lights of the 
picture, we are indebted to ‘‘The English Reformer’s Year Book’”’ for 1905. 
A writer in this says: 


Whilst admitting that conciliation laws do not always conciliate, it must be admitted that the 
reduction of friction between master and men has been considerably reduced by the application of 
the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act. Concerning this measure, two questions have 
been asked by statesmen during the year. Firstly, has the Act proved beneficial? Secondly, has it 
retarded the progress of the Colony? As an answer let it be said that both the number of estab- 
lishments and the:number of employes have increased during the year. As wages, too, are higher, 
it can scarcely be said from a labour point of view that the Act as administered in this Colony is a 
failure. Concerning employment, during the last five years, the rate of male labour has been 
nearly 54.17 per cent., whilst the increase in female employment has been at the rate of 42.81 per 
cent. Then comes the question of wage payments in the large industrial factories. In 1905 
(when the Act came into operation) it stood at £1,907,592, whilst in 1900 it had reached £3,098,561. 
These figures will be considerably increased next year, when the returns are presented. It is diffi- 
cult to find its retarding influence in this direction. In every department of commercial activity 
similar progress is clearly seen. There is yet, however, a ‘‘lack of interest displayed by many of 
the workers,” and this accounts for the comparatively slow growth of the unions. In 1895 the 
figures were 64 unions with a membership of 9,322, but these figures were eclipsed by the 1902 
returns, which gave the unions at 232, possessing a membership of 23,816. 

_ During the political year Mr. Seddon’s financial proposals have excited the attention of all 
political groups. _There is much uneasiness still concerning New Zealand finance. Moroever, 
there are not wanting indications within the Colony that the Colonial Treasurer in the near future 
will have to husband all his resources to provide adequately for necessary public works. Another 
disturbing feature is that the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act is likely to be neutralised 
by. ‘‘malignant collateral action.” This was reported by the Secret for Labour. Prices are 
rising, owing to increased wages. In Wellington rents average one-third of the income. The 
value of land is increasing abnormally. This must be checked at once. The levying of general 
rates on land values only apparently works very well, at least so says the town clerk of Wvenlngton rf 


RUSSIA. 
BY VLADIMIR F. GRESIN, U. S. AGENT OF THE YARDSLAVE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Among the many reforms during the past year in Russia, those which 
merit attention as the most important are the definitive abolition of corporal 
punishment, and the laws for the benefit of the laboring classes. 

On January 12 (0. s.), 1904, a law was promulgated, by virtue of which 
tobacco factories are included in the category of those wherein the employment 
of minors under fifteen years of age is absolutely prohibited. 

On January 19 (0. s.) by virtue of another law relating to engineers em- 
ployed on engines underground in mines, tunnels, and so forth, the working day 
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is fixed at a maximum of eight hours. In all liquor distilleries and bottling 
establishments, the working day is fixed at nine hours. In addition to these 
new standards established by the Government, the working day has been 
shortened in many mills and factories on the initiative of the mill-owners 
themselves. The tranquil introduction of reforms is hindered by the Social- 
Democratic party, which incites the workingmen to inaugurate strikes, and to 
demand the immediate introduction of the eight-hour day for all industries. 
Up to the present time, a maximum of eleven and one-half hours is permitted in 
the majority of industries. Of course, the abrupt transition from eleven and 
one-half to eight hours is too difficult, if not absolutely impossible, for many 
manufacturers would be ruined by such a transition, and would be compelled to 
close their factories, and the workingmen would be left without employment. 
But by a gradual curtailment of the working day the reform might be accom- 
plished in a comparatively short time, the majority of the manufacturers could 
accommodate their production to the new order of affairs, and the few whose 
undertakings could not subsist under such conditions would be able gradually 
to liquidate them. 

It may be expected that the Government will be able, in the course of a few 
years, to institute a working day of nine hours and later one of eight hours, for 
all industries, without any violent shock to commerce. 

Particularly deep significance is attached to the new law concerning the 
insurance of workingmen in the case of accidents. Up to 1904 the law did not 
determine with sufficient exactness the responsibility of the employer in the case 
of accidents; the injured man or his family was obliged to seek redress in the 
courts, and in such cases, when it was proved that the accident had come about 
through the fault or the carelessness of the injured man himself, no indemnifica- 
tion was granted. Many owners, desirous of freeing themselves from all private 
responsibility, insured their workmen on a blanket policy, and thus the respon- 
sibility was transferred to the insurance company. In that case, the sum which 
the insurance company paid to the injured man was a purely arbitrary indemni- 
fication, so that it was determined solely by agreement between the employer 
and the insurance company, without the workman’s being informed or his 
wishes consulted, and regardless of the law, and was, as a matter of fact, a 
voluntary sop to the injured workman, given on the assumption that the men 
would be satisfied with the insurance payment, and would not have recourse to 
the law courts. 

Dating from January 1, 1904, a special law has been instituted, which renders 
employers responsible for accidents to their workmen, without regard to the 
causes of the accident; that is to say, without taking into consideration whether 
the accident occurred through the carelessness of the workmen or from other 
causes. This law compels the employer (or the insurance company) to indemnify 
the victims of accident in full consonance with the requirements of special 
regulations, which prescribe that, in addition to the payment in case of death or 
disablement, assistance must be given to the family, also money for medical 
expenses, the funeral, and so forth. Hitherto no one exercised any control over 
the justice of an insurance company’s settlement, and incredible exploitation 
of the workmen took place on this basis; now the agreement between the insur- 
ance company and the injured man or his family, wth regard to the form and 
amount of the indemnity, is subject to the certification of the Factories Inspec- 
tion Board, which refuses to certify if the agreement is not in accordance with the 
law. 

This law has caused the majority of the factory owners to resort to insurance, 
and the insurance companies have taken advantage of the situation and have 
considerably augmented their premiums; and this proceeding in its turn, has in- 
duced the prompt organization of mutual companies, to which factory owners 


are now going over. ie 
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This law is temporary; it represents a transition step to insurance by the 
Government, as is evident from the Imperial Manifesto of December 12 (0. s.), 
1904, which says, among other things: “ . . the further development of the 
measures already taken for guaranteeing the lot of workingmen in mills, factories 
and industries, must be secured, by introducing Government insurance to these 
men.” 

SWEDEN. 


BY GERDA MEYERSON, SECRETARY OF THE ALLIANCE FOR 
SOCIAL SERVICE, STOCKHOLM. 


The most important events in the social world in Sweden during the year 
1904 are connected with a more intense agitation for the education of the 
masses, total abstinence, and the improvement of the economic conditions of 
the laboring class. 

The two most important social-political questions discussed by Parliament 
have been the question of suffrage and the question of small holdings of land. 
The former, which during many years has been the most prominent question in 
Sweden, remains unsolved. A proposal put forth by the government that the 
right of suffrage should be extended to all males over twenty-five years of age. 
who have completed their time of military service and paid all national and 
local taxes, was rejected by Parliament. The question will, however, come up 
again for discussion at the next session. 

The question of small holdings of land has had a happier fate. The Par- 
liament of 1904 appropriated as a nucleus for a loan fund 10,000,000 crowns. 
From this fund loans may be secured by persons desiring to secure from village 
authorities building lots (not to exceed in value 3,000 crowns) or farm lands 
(not to exceed in value 15,000 crowns). Since the rate of interest is 3.6 per 
cent and the loans may be repaid on very easy terms, it is expected that a large 
number of farmers will now be able to secure their own homes. By this means 
the products of the soil will increase and emigration decrease. 

The movement for popular education has developed in a gratifying degree, 
especially through the efforts of the “Alliance for Popular Education.’’ The 
lecture societies or lyceums, which are scattered over the whole country, repre- 
sent an outlay for this purpose of 120,000 crowns, and their number is steadily 
increasing. Several new library associations have been organized and it is 
possible that a request for a government appropriation for this work will be made 
at the next Parliament. Several village governments, temperance societies, 
etc., have provided means for circulating libraries. A meeting in the interest of 
popular education was held in Stockholm, July, 1904. 

Courses of temperance lectures have been held in several places. The 
course in Stockholm had an attendance of 1,200. The physicians of Sweden 
have sent a petition to the Ecclesiastical Department requesting a more strict 
enforcement of the ordinance requiring temperance instruction in schools. 
Parliament has framed a resolution to the King requesting the prohibition of the 
sale of malt liquors at military encampments. 

Summer schools conducted more especially but not exclusively for public 
school teachers have been held in Stockholm, Lund, and several other places. 
Societies of young people have been organized around about in the country, 
and gatherings of young people for patriotic and temperance purposes have 
been held at several places. 

A National Anti-Tuberculosis Society has been organized for the purpose of 
combating the disease by spreading information concerning its causes and also 
by improving private and public hygiene. Parliament has appropriated 400,000 
crowns for sanatoria for consumptives. 

_ To improve the economic and social conditions of the Lapps a central 
society embracing several smaller Lapp societies in Northern Sweden has been 
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organized. A movement for the suppression of the ‘White Slave’’ traffic has 
also been begun and has its headquarters in Stockholm. 

A survey of the labor world shows several new organizations among the 
laboring people, especially in Southern Sweden. In the building trades a 
serious conflict has begun. Employers have strengthened their previously 
existing organizations and organized new ones. Negotiations have been carried 
on between employers and employees concerning arbitration in labor disputes, 
and in some cases have led to good results. 

_ ._ The movement for social enlightenment has advanced considerably, espe- 
cially through the organization of ‘“The Central Alliance for Social Service.”’ 
This institution maintains in Stockholm a bureau for social information and a 
library from which may be obtained information and advice concerning social 
movements and social questions in Sweden and other countries. 


SWITZERLAND. 


BY PROF, LOUIS WAURIN, UNIVERSITY OF GENEVA. 
PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION. 


No phenomenon in contemporaneous Switzerland is more striking than 
the advance of proportional representation. It is true that the reform has re- 
mained as yet a conquest of the cantons, and that an attempt a few years go to 
have it applied to the election of national Legislature failed, but it was gratifying 
to the proportionalist to observe in that circumstance that the minority was 
improving and to know that the opposition to their scheme came especially 
from parts of the country which have continued to live a sort of patriarchal life 
and where the notion of two antagonistic party organizations hardly exists. In 
these cantons, indeed, there are at every period a few men who enjoy universal 
confidence and are sent without opposition to the Parliament, at Bern. These 
communities did not wish any change in their electoral legislation because they 
were enjoying the privilege of a very satisfactory and almost paradisiacal con- 
dition. In other parts of the country the bulk of the opposition to the great 
democratic reform was found mostly in the Radical party, which had succeeded 
in getting control of the government, and was consequently satisfied with the 
situation. The question will certainly come up again before long. 

The cantons are the laboratory of political and social experiment, and it is 
only when they have been carried that the Confederation itself yields to the 
pressure of new ideas. If it is so, the prospects are very good for the future 
of proportional representation, for its successes in cantonal life have been not 
only very rapid, but very steady. In about two-thirds of the twenty-two Swiss 
cantons the door has been opened somehow or other to the great reform. Gen- 
erally, it is being applied to the election of the Great Councils which correspond 
to the States Houses of Representatives in America. But it is not always 
thecase. Inthe canton of Bern, for instance, the majority of the voters declared 
themselves against it by a very small majority. It was not introduced, there- 
fore, into the cantonal electoral law. But the city of Bern, thanks to the pre- 
vailing system of decentralization, adopted it for its own special use. The 
citizens of the Federal City were divided into three parties: the Radicals, the 
Conservatives, and the Socialists, none of whom were able to obtain a majority 
at the polls. The Conservatives and the Socialists decided to unite for the purpose 
of introducing proportional representation in municipal affairs, and succeeded. 


As a matter of fact, wherever the new system was adopted it was on account 
of an alliance of minorities having to complain of the domination of an arrogant 
political monopoly taking hold of the government, and these minorities were 
generally the Conservatives and the Socialists. It is to be noticed, however, 
that in communities like the Catholic canton of Freiburg, where the Conservative 
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party holds the power, the Radicals enrolled in favor of the electoral system 
that would permit them to penetrate into the different parts of the country and 
acquire their legitimate share of effective influence, and at the present hour they 
work in that spirit. : ‘ 

For over thirty years civic societies had applied themselves to the task of 
shaping the new electoral mode into practical form, but they had been sur- 
rounded almost everywhere by universal indifference. In 1892, the Italian 
canton of Ticino, not knowing how to pacify the passions aroused by a revolu- 
tion which was itself the product of unjust representation, falsified by gerry- 
mandering, adopted the work of the pioneers of true representation. And since 
that time the march went on so that, by this time, about two-thirds of the Swiss 
cantons have been won for thenew system. The movement has in fact become 
irrepressible. And what an encouragement, also,it is to know that the effects 
of the reform have been what had been expected, an abatement of political feuds 
and intolerance, an improvement of the administrative work, thanks to a 
greater independence given to the representatives of the people. Now where the 
old and obsolete majority system has given way a new thing has been seen 
hitherto unknown even in the most advanced democracy; there is not a 
voter who goes to the polls without being assured that he will obtain a part 
of the representation, unless he belongs to a party so microscopically small 
that it cannot pretend to compete for the distribution of the vacant seats to the 
different tickets in the field. 

So magnificent has been the result of the bold experiment that in no place 
has any effort been made to go back to the former stateof things. This is also 
a new phenomenon in the history of democracy, for it would be very difficult 
indeed to name an important innovation, deeply changing the habits and tra- 
ditions of the people, which has not been followed by some reactionary assaults. 

As an instance of the working of proportional representation, we shall give 
here the figures relating to the election of the Great Council of the canton of 
Geneva, which took place on the 13th of November, 1904. This body numbers 
100 members, and they are sent by three electoral colleges or districts. 

The results have been as follows: 

1. City of Geneva. Radicals, 10 Democrats 11, Independents 2, Socialists 5, 
Nationals 1, Alimentation ticket 1; total 30. 

2. Left Shore (of the Rhone). Radicals 17, Democrats 11, Independents, 8, 
Socialists 6, Nationals 2; totals 44. 

3. Right Shore. Radicals 11, Democrats 8, Independents 3, Socialists 3, 
Nationals 1. 

Grand total: Radicals 38, Democrats 30, Independents 13, Socialists 14, 
Nationals 4, Alimentation ticket 1, 100 members. 

The president of the assembly is a Radical who obtained 94 suffrages out of 
100. The Legislature numbers roughly 52 members of the Left and 48 of the 
Right side, but the party vote, strictly speaking, will be an exception. 

Hare and John Stuart Mill, the great theorists of proportional representa- 
tion have not lost their time, and Mr. Pomeroy, of Newark, so earnest in his 
advocacy of their views, may be encouraged by the magnificent harvest which 
is already ripe in Switzerland. It will not be long before other countries in 
Europe add their names to the list of progressive democracies where popular 
representation becomes a real thing. 

_ An interesting little pamphlet may naturally be pointed out in the conclu- 
sion of this article. ‘‘ Les lois Suisses sur la Représentation Proportionnelle 
comparées et commentées par Alphonse Frey. (Genéve, Georg & Co.) Publishers. 


THE WOMEN’S MOVEMENT. 


The Swiss women do not feel that they are enslaved under the power of 
men, but up to the last years they have lacked the organization which was 
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necessary to make them feel that they had a work of their own to accomplish 
and which would remain undone or badly done if they should remain scattered 
and silent. Now their, situation is already quite different from what it was a few 
score of years ago. 

_ Under the pressure of some good and eloquent examples of feminist initia- 
tion coming principally from England and from America, they have organized 
into a National Alliance, and from time to time we hear that the Swiss woman 
is alive to the great responsibilities of the hour. 

She has been offered an opportunity to express her wishes concerning some 
chapters of the Penal Code which is now under preparation, and especially on 
the subject of the responsibility of the father in the sad case of illegitimate births, 
and in kindred problems. 

__ She has proved herself most useful in oganizing women’s societies in 
different towns where they develop a better feeling between social classes and 
try to make life better to those who come in contact with them. She has also 
from the beginning of the temperance crusade, about thirty years ago, taken 
an important part in the development of the anti-alcoholic activities. All this 
is anew departure. Her former usefulness was already great in the community, 
especially in the field of the parish charities and of the sick and disabled, but 
it remained almost confined to these limits. In America it is a common thing 
to hear the qualificative great applied to women like these who lead in the 
settlements and educational reforms of the country, like temperance. In 
Switzerland the time is not far off when instead of speaking of good, clever, 
distinguished and even remarkable women, it will appear most natural to say 
“a great woman.” 

In November, 1904, the National Alliance availed itself of the condemna- 
tion to death (which has been commuted twice), at St. Gall, of an unmarried 
woman who had a child whom she murdered, to protest against the immunity 
of the man who had seduced the girl. This new voice of women in public affairs 
is a matter of rejoicing. 

As to her participation in elections it will soon begin by her admission into 
the ecclesiastical polls for the choice of pastors or consistories. The thing is 
going successfully through the preliminary steps. 


THE UNITED STATES. 
BY W. D. P. BLISS, EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SOCIAL REFORM.” 


Undoubtedly the greatest political and social event of the United States 
in the last year was the disappearance of the party of individualism. This is not 
to say that a Jeffersonian democracy has no future in the United States, but, after 
the election of 1904, few will deny, that in order even to hope to win, in another 
election, the Democracy must radically change its individualistic and negative 
form. The positive and the social has the future. ; ' 

We use the word ‘‘disappearance” advisedly. The Republican party did 
not win the votes the Democratic party lost. Not one single Democratic vote 
need have gone to Mr. Roosevelt to make his majority. From 1900 to 1904 
while the Democratic party lost 1,275,379 votes, the Republican party gained 
only 416,566, a number by no means equal to the normal increase of the voting 
population. During those years, the census estimates that the population of 
the United States increased by 5,449,000; if one-fifth of these represented 
possible voters, it would make 1,089,400 votes. The Republican gain was thus 
less than one-half the normal increase. If Democratic votes were cast for Mr. 
Roosevelt, they were more than counterbalanced by Republican votes not cast or 
cast for some other party. The Democratic votes literally disappeared. 
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Some of these were probably cast for the Socialist party, the one party 

which did make astonishing and significant gains, an advance of nearly 500 
er cent. 

' Some think the Democratic party may rehabilitate itself by declaring for 

the public ownership of natural monopolies and for direct legislation, a programme 

which would emphasize the defeat of individualism. But more believe that the 

political future of the United States lies between ‘‘the benevolent feudalism” 

of the party of capital and ‘‘the evolutionary socialism” of the party of labor. 

Political leaders seem to adopt this view, for since the election Mr. J. R. 
Garfield of the U. S. Department of Commerce and Labor, has proposed the 
national incorporation and resultant supervision of interstate commercial 
bodies, while various publicists are urging such measures as the federal control 
of trusts, the government regulation of railroad rates—a proposal pushed to the 
front by Mr. Roosevelt himself—the enforced publicity of accounts and a national 
supervision of insurance. Perhaps equally significant is the new demand in 
New York City led by the Mayor himself and endorsed by Tammany, for an 
electric and gas light plant to be owned and operated by the city. Similar 
proposals are being agitated in other cities, notably Chicago. 

Perhaps next in importance to this political defeat of individualism is the 
organizing of capital against organized labor. That this is the purpose no capi- 
talist probably will admit. But equally certainly, all trade unionists and most 
political economists so believe. Mr. David M. Parry, president of the Em- 
ployers’ National Association, is credited with the statement that ‘fully one 
thousand manufacturing establishments have in the last year abandoned the 
closed shop and thrown their doors open to workmen wien regard to their 
membership or non-membership in a union.’’ Trade unionists and most of 
their friends are agreed that if the open shop movement succeeds, it means the 
death of trade unions, because a trade union has no power ifit cannot control 
the workers in a trade, and almost all economists are agreed that the defeat of 
trade unionism, leaving the workers unorganized, to contend with capital organ- 
ized, would be a national calamity. Thus far, however, there seems little 
danger of the defeat of trade unionism. The convention of the American 
Federation of Labor in December was the most successful and the most har- 
monous in its history. Mr. Gompers, president for twenty-one years, was re- 
elected with but one dissenting voté. The dues reported paid were larger than 
ever before. It was reported that there were during the year ending September 
30, 1904, 1,806 strikes, of which 1,197 were successful; 233 compro- 
mised, 194 lost and 178 pending. The great strike of the New York East Side 
garment workers was, however, lost. The great Fall River strike has just been 
compromised, largely by the tact of the newly-elected Governor Douglas. 
His election, as a Democrat, in Massachusetts in such a Republican national 
victory was itself one of the greatest and most significant features of the election. 
He won practically on a single plank—treciprocity with Canada—which is thus 
shown to be a winning measure. 

Equally significant and most cheering was the election of Gov. Folk (Demo- 
crat) in Missouri, and Gov. La Follette (Independent Republican) in Wisconsin. 
Both stood on a platform of opposition to and exposure of the corruption and 
misrule of the machines of their own parties. In Colorado, the year has seen the 
quieting of the turbulent strife between the coal miners and the employers, and 
the triumphant election of Alva Adams as Governor, a Democrat, favoring and 
favored by the side of labor, although it is true that his election has been con- 
tested, and the end is not yet. 

Worthy of mention among the events of the year has been the publication 
in two popular magazines of two series of articles—one ‘‘Frenzied Finance,”’ 
by Thos. W. Lawson, the well-known Boston financier, a sensational 
exposure of corruption and legislature-buying by some of the leading financial 
companies and insurance companies in the United States—and the other, a 
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series of articles on ‘“‘The Shame of the Cities,’ an exposure of municipal cor- 
ruption. One of the last-named articles was largely used in the La Follette 
campaign in Wisconsin and the other articles have sent up the circulation of the 
magazine that publishes them well toward the million mark. Mr. Robert 
Hunter’s book ‘Poverty,’ published this year, has also elicited general discus- 
sion by assertions based upon facts, that at least ten millions of people in the 
United States are in acute poverty. And yet the poor of the world are crowding 
to our shores; immigration, this year large, promises to make the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1905, a record one in immigration, with over 1,000,000 immi- 
grants in a single twelvemonth. Yet the efforts to cope with the poverty, 
ignorance and crime in our land are more than ever. Benefactions, in 1904, not 
counting sums less than $5,000 each, reached the large sum of $90,000,000. In 
New York City a College of Philanthropy for the scientific equipment of workers 
for social service has been endowed. At St. Louis, in libraries all over the land, 
and in all circles of thought, social problems were the questions of the year. A 
noteworthy evidence of this was the fact that one third of President Roosevelt’s 
last message was devoted to social questions. Such a message was never 
written before. 

Among the events of the year in the United States were some that are of 
world-wide significance. The greatest of these was the purchase by the United 
States of the Panama canal route involving its being energetically pushed to 
completion and owned and controlled by the United States. Of world-wide 
importance were the National Arbitration Conference held in Washington in 
ah the meeting at St. Louis in September, of the Interparliamentary 

nion for the Promotion of Arbitration, and the great International Peace 
Congress held in Boston in October. It was asaresult of these three congresses 
that the President has issued a call for a new International Peace Conference. 
Last, but not least, must be mentioned the great Louisiana Purchase Interna- 
tional Exposition of St. Louis. 


POLITICAL CONSTITUTION OF LEGISLATURES. 
AUSTRIA. 


In Austria the Upper House consists of Princes of the Imperial Family, a 
number of nobles with landed property; ten archbishops and seven bishops, 
and some 160 prominent individuals, nominated by the emperor. The Lower 
House has 425 members, elected by direct or indirect suffrage. 

With the exception of the Socialists, most parties in Austria proper may 
be termed Home-rulers. The Czechs, the Poles, the Ruthenians, the Italians, 
etc., all aim at autonomy in some form or another. The Government is carried 
on by a combination of parties, there being no permanent majority. 


BELGIUM. 

The Two Chambers are both elected by a system of plural voting. Every 
male Belgian of 25 has a vote, but he may, owing to wealth, profession, or 
education, have as many as three votes. i 

Chamber of Representatives——Composed of the following: Catholics, 93 
members, led by the Minister, M. Beernaut, and M. Woeste. Christian Demo- 
crats, 2; M. Daens. Liberals and Progressists, 41; M. Hymans, M. Janson 
(leaders). Socialists, 30, M. Vandervelde, (leader). ip 

The Senate.—Catholics, 61; Liberals and Progressists, 43; Socialists, 6. 

The present government is in the hands of the Catholic party, and presided 
over by M. de Smet de Meyer. 

FRANCE. 


Senate.—The senate is not a hereditary chamber. Its members are elected 
by the Senatorial Colleges throughout the country, which in turn are elected by 
manhood suffrage. There are, however, a few life members of the Senate. 
The action of the Senate is to steady but not to oppose the popular House. 
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Chamber of Deputies—The Chamber is divided into parties as follows: 
Progressists, 193 members; M. Ribot (leader). Radicals, 157 members; M. 
Jaures (leader). Monarchists (Bonapartists, Royalists), 41 members; M. 
Cochin (leader). Nationalists, 49 members; M. Millevoye (leader). Socialists, 
46 members; Rallies (Catholics), 35 members, Abb. Lemire (leader); Radical 
Socialists, 69 members. . ; ; 

Present Administration —The present Administration is supported by a 
coalition of Radicals, Socialists, Radical-Socialists, and the more advanced 
Progressists. This so-called Republican ‘‘block’’ was formed during the Dreyfus 
case. For the first time in French history the Socialists have been recognized 
as a party of government. 2s ‘ 

Programme.—The programme of the present Combes Administration 
includes disestablishment; unsectarian elementary education, with State 
monopoly of schools; income tax; old-age pensions. 


GERMANY. 


The Bundesrath.—Consists of 58 Delegates from the State governments 
composing the German Empire. Its functions are mainly administrative, and 
consist in the work of 12 committees for various Departments of State business. 
Declaration of war, the making of treaties, the dissolution of the Reichstag 
and the settlement of disputes between State and State form part of the duties 
of the Bundesrath. 

The Reichstag is elected by all male Germans of 25 years of age, one Delegate 
being chosen for every 100,000 of the population. All new bills, finance, and 
tariff legislation are dealt with in this house. : 

Politacal Parties——The government is carried on by combinations of 
parties, no one having an absolute majority in the Chamber. The chief parties 
are: Conservative Right, 72; Center (Catholic), 100; Social Democrats, 80; 
National Liberals, 50; Radical Left (Freisinnige Volkspartei), 30; Poles, 15; 
Various, 50. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 


House of Lords.—Four peers of the Blood Royal; 2 archbishops; 22 Dukes; 
23 Marquises; 124 Earls; 35 Viscounts; 24 Bishops; 313 Barons; 16 Scotch peers, 
28 Irish.—591. 

House of Commons.—At the general election in October, 1900, there were 
elected 402 Conservatives and Liberal Unionists; 183 Liberals; 82 Nationalists; 
2 Labor, and the Speaker, a total of 670 members, with a Ministerialist major- 
ity of 135. To January 18, 1905, the Conservatives had gained one seat at bye- 
election and had lost a large number of others, whilst a few Unionists had 
deserted from the Government to the Opposition. On the 18th of January 
1905, the figures were as follows: Unionists, 380; Liberals, 202; Nationalists, 82; 
Labor, 5; Speaker, 1, giving a Ministerialist majority of 91, that is a reduction 
of 44 since the election of 1900. 


; HOLLAND. 

The First Chamber consists of 26 Liberals, 15 Roman Catholics, 9 Anti- 
Revolutionists. It is reactionary. 

The Second Chamber consists of 100 members. The number of parties are 
as follows: Anti-Revolutionists, 31; Catholics, 24; Liberals, 29; Liberal Demo- 
crats, 8; Social Democrats, 8. 

The Present Government consists of a coalition of the Anti-Revolutionists 
led by the Prime Minister, Dr. Kuyper. The Catholics, the Liberals, led by 
Gaemani Borgesius and Prof. Van der Vlugt, aim at curtailing the privileges of 
capital, and securing the rights of Labor. The Liberal Democrats, led by Prof. 
Drucker, and the Social Democrats, by Mr. Froelstroc, are the two Advanced 
Progressive parties. 
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HUNGARY. 


House of Magnates.—Members by birth, by fortune, by dignity and royal 
nomination and by election from the autonomous parliament of Croatia- 
Slavonia-Dalmatia, some 400 in all. 

House of Deputies —Elected, 413. The suffrage is very restricted—to 
some 1,000,000 ont of 17,000,000—and is on a property and educational basis. 
The Liberals, supporting the Government, have been in power since 1867 until 
now, and are opposed by the Independent party, the Railroad party, and the 
People’s party. (See article Hungary, p 232). At the recent election, January 1, 
1905, the Independents led by Kossuth, came into power, which will mean a 
widened suffrage, further separation from Austria, and social-economic reforms. 


ITALY. 


Senate (500 members about) is composed in three fairly equal parts: 
(1) Of men who have attained to high office or dignities in the pulpit service; 
(2) of men of wealth; and (3) of men of distinction in art, science, and letters 

Chamber of Deputies.—Ministerialists, 348; Marquis de Rudini and Signor 
Sonnino (leaders). Constitutional Opposition, 39; Giovanni Giolitti, (leader). 
Extreme left (Radicals, Republicans, and Socialists), 85; Signors Ferri, Turati, 
and Labriola. Other parties, 16. 

RUSSIA. 


System of Government.—The supreme Government is carried on by four 
Councils or Boards, all of which, however, may be overridden by the Emperor. 
(1) The Council of State, or Council of the Empire. This Board consists of a 
President and an indefinite number of members. It is the nearest approach to 
a legislative body that Russia possesses, but its functions, strictly speaking, are 
merely advisory. (2) The Senate, or ‘‘Ruling Senate.’”’ This is the highest 
Court of Appeal, and the body through which new laws are promulgated. 
(3) TheCouncil of Ministers. This Council is formed of all the Ministers of State, 
certain ex-Ministers, and other high officials. It has no collective responsibility. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 58TH AND 59TH CONGRESSES. 


FIFTY- FIFTY- FIFTY- FIFTY- 
EIGHTH NINTH EIGHTH NINTH 
STATES. CONGREsS.! conaress.! STATES. conaruss ! CONGRHSS.' 

D’m|Rep |Lab.|D’m| Rep |Pop D’m|Rep |Lab.}D’m|Rep |Pop. 

Alabama....... Cal reed Wena Ose. ca te ere NGVBGR) 3 5°. % eee Necwrals Dh hr piaael| ao ake 

Arkansas...... TANG ea 7 |....]....| New Hampshire..|.... DAW, Sols are De rae 
California,..... 1 5 Dele eatel a Sele pas | NOW OLOGY), 6c a7s 3 Y leah | are eae 9 
Colorado. ...... 1 Da Nene ab valees Bal pos a NOWT VOD: 5" 5,anze LAW 20) i eciely adi) 26 
Connecticut ....|.... Boles sce 6 |....|North Carolina. .| 10 |....].... 9 1 
Delaware...... PN le on iebaeete Lule vs NOnteh Dakota. ol. <. a | eee | 2 
12 Coy y 6 Cae Spilled ma tana ieieerale ete HMO athe. paleo ataye Boe LION oredr P20 
Georgia. ....... 1 Gl Tea DP eA ated Alfa acs: | UOMO aja. dies iarti eller elses pa aie | Se 2 
BING e tirtis saiviviat | sates 1 fa hehe eae 1 |..../Pennsylvania...} 4 [227 |....] 1] 31 
MiliniGiss). 02 .0.': 8 | 17 1 | 24]..../RhodelIsland...] 1 i Ua a ls 1 

Indiana, i... 72. 4 9 2 :11-)....|South Carolina). .) 7 |e. cpa o's Fa | Steel ents 
OWE i aes inka 0 Sh as (4 i ER I 11 |.....|South Dakota.....|...- Diilicdecoaclieetare 2 
MCATIORS 0. ciaie els | ote C2 aie el a 8 |..../Tennessee...... 8 2 Ae ase 2 

Kentucky. ..... 10 ney ear ae DA Gh AH ANISEAS 5 9! 4)-5:.6. 0) oe > LG ol gerarele wece 16°) ee Rave 
Louisiana... ... AdWeraievalllc calli € HNO ANA ccklies dein raj hee la 6 Wty Ber greed rg bree’ 1 
PEATE die, anaret 66s) | anahere Pd BN 50) WEIN OLB e: ov sceysiseifty +) Dd Nepean 2 
Maryland...... 2 4 3 Bl ctvie lVANRAING 55 cies 0.s 9 Diltecate ee 1 
Massachusetts..}| 4] 10]....} 3 | 11 |..../Washington,....].... Be Pa eaialtts ay ete 3 
Michigan...... AP Cel vals ora ee tap CRD VERINIAS os itis Oils 5 
Minnesota..... 1 to eee pape 9 |. ...| Wisconsin... ...). Do LOM ge. es 1. [10 
tiisetscippl Basie Si, ia Magni: : en IVY SOMA 8s oasis) «iis a aes eve 4 bearnens 1 

issouri........ Meas uaee —_$— || | —_|-—— 
Montana. ......].... eee ae Dilan POA is si.%. 0 175 |207 2 {136 |250 

Nebraska....... 1 5 Bile ica 


1 Ag constituted at the beginning of the first session. ? One vacancy. 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 


The American Society for the Extension of University Teaching was 
founded at Philadelphia in June, 1890, and incorporated in March, 1892. The 
resent officers are: President, Frederick B. Miles ;Treasurer, Charles A. Brinley ; 
Racselany, Charles D. Atkins. The office is in Philadelphia. The aim of Uni- 
versity Extension is, first, to extend higher education to all classes of people; 
second, to extend education through the whole of adult life; third, to extend 
thorough methods of study to subjects of everyday interest. During 1903-1904 
the Society has arranged for the delivery of 111 courses of lectures at 86 centres. 
The total course attendance at lectures was 141,412. The number of courses 
arranged by states was as follows: Pennsylvania, 48; New York, 29; New 
Jersey, 16; Maryland, 5; Connecticut, 7; Virginia, 4; Delaware, 1; Rhode 
Island, 1. The division by subject is as follows: Literature, 35; history, 30; 
music and art, 22; science, 13; ethics and philosophy, 10; political economy, 1. 
The constantly widening use that is being made of the Society’s lectures and of 
the University Extension system is shown by the following list of the various 
auspices under which the courses of 1903-1904 were delivered: Centres under 
control of Women’s Clubs, 9; educational institutions (schools, Brooklyn In- 
stitute, ctc.), 12; New York City Board of Education (‘‘Free Lectures to the 
People”), 20; The University Extension Society and the Free Library of 
Philadelphia (‘‘Free Lecture Courses to the People’), 11; regular University 
Extension Centres, 59. The Society has just completed its fourteenth year of 
work. Since its organization there have been delivered under its auspices 1,342 
courses, comprising 7,863 lectures. The average attendance at each lecture has 
been 205, and the aggregate attendance 1,615,291. The most important work, 
outside of that of the general Society in Philadelphia, is carried on under the 
auspices of the University of Chicago, the Regents of the University of New 
York, Rutgers College, New Brunswick, Columbia University, New York and 
in California. Sample syllabi and circulars descriptive of University Extension 
can be obtained free of charge by addressing University Extension Society, 
111 South 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


RUSKIN UNIVERSITY. 


Ruskin University, located at Glen Ellyn, Ill., twenty-two miles west of 
Chicago, is the outgrowth of Ruskin College, established at Trenton, Mo., in 
1900, by George McA. Miller, President, and A. D. Miller, Vice-President of the 
University. , 

The purpose of this institution is to furnish young men and women the 
opportunity of earning their board and lodging while getting their education 
Ruskin University Alliance, a business corporation with assets representing 
half-a-million dollars of stock, acts as fiscal agent of the University, establishing 
and maintaining industries by sale of stock and profits on products. This 
avoids the necessity of endowment and enables the University to avoid the 
charge of being dominated by capital and to maintain a free forum for investiga- 
tion and discussion of all problems relating to social progress The University 
occupies 140 acres, half of which are represented by modern buildings, and in- 
dustrial equipment. 

The faculty and lecture staff consists of about forty persons. 

Students pay from $40 to $75 per year in advance, according to the depart- 
ment entered, and are allowed to earn board and lodging in the industries main- 
tained by Ruskin University Alliance by working from twenty-five to twenty- 
eight hours per week. 

A Home School for Children below the High-school grade is conducted on a 
plan which eliminates the ordinary textbook. The pupils in this depart- 
ment are provided with light labor as a part of their training, and are 
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allowed on board what it is worth. None under sixteen are received in 
the Industrial Guild and allowed to earn the entire expense of their board and 
room. Students may pay these expenses which are from $2.50 to $3 per week. 
About 75 per cent. of the student body are members of the Industrial Guild. 


BUREAUS OF LABOR. 


The first bureau established in this or any other country for the collection 
and publication of statistics relating to labor was that of the State of Massa- 
chusetts, established June 23, 1869. Three years later Pennsylvania 
created a bureau and since then they have been created in California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, Washington, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin. 

The U.S. Federal Bureau of Labor was established June 13, 1888; in 1903, 
it became the Department of Labor. The bureaus of South Dakota and Utah 
have been discontinued. That of Kentucky, up to date, has not concerned itself 
with the immediate interests of labor. 

The chief officer of each of the State bureaus is located at the capital of the 
State in which he serves, with three exceptions, where he is at Baltimore, in Cali- 
fornia at San Francisco, and in Louisiana at New Orleans. The salaries paid the 
commissioners are $5,000 for the United States; $3,500 for New York; $3,000 
for California and Massachusetts, and from $2,500 to $1,200 in other states. 
The Secretary of State is ex-officio commissioner of labor in Colorado and the 
Governor in Nebraska. The United States Federal Department of Labor 
spends $172,212 per year and has 103 employees; New York spends $130,400, 
with 22 employees; Illinois, $52,450, with 5 employees; Massachusetts, $31,674, 
with 25 employees. No other State has over 7 employees. 


The following are the most important reports of the United States: 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 


1886. First, Industrial Depressions (ont Of Prat) oo eee ies o::onavy: selevacplsuecs. vpbusrbcleavdyels 496 
1886. Second, Convict Labor (out of print)............. NPR HE Se Neh HIE ue 612 
1888. Fourth, Working Women in Large Cities (out of print)............... Mer 631 
1889. Fifth, Pueivona MA DOR (OU OL PLAN ) ici igic% fe) 5 auniei tives 9 miiavela wierd: ase aby bata neteae a 888 
1890. Sixth, Cost of Production: Iron, Steel, Coal, ete... ..5 see c ec en eenes oes 1404 
1891. Seventh, Cost of Production: The Textiles and Glass (two volumes) (out of print). 2048 
1892. Eighth, Industrial Education (out of print)...... Pech cise tA EM Ca aaa 707 
1893. Ninth, Building and Loan Associations (out of print).......... pdeetia: conte ove tcat 719 
1895-96. Eleventh, Work and Wages of Men, Women, and Children ou OF pI) ines. 0. 671 
1897. Twelfth, Economic Aspect of the Liquor Problem (out of print).............. 275 
1898. Thirteenth, Hand and Machine Labor (two volumes) (out of print)............. 1604 
1899. Fourteenth, Water, Gas, and Electric-light Plants under Private and Municipal 
COMMSTEEID COU OD RITES is gra ialara la ai dyedelipeln’ Gil ¥ blo 4\iwvolaleiein § x0) gipiahsessais 983 
1901. Sixteenth, Strikes and Lockouts (January 1, 1881, to December 31, 1900)....... 1053 
1902. Seventeenth, Trade and Technical Education ........... 0c cece eee ence eee 1333 


1904. Nineteenth, Wages and Hours of Labor (in press)...........0 000 cece eee nen eee 
1905. Twentieth, Convict Labor (in preparation)............:.. 0c e ee eee een eee 
1906. Twenty-first, Strikes and Lockouts (in preparation)... 0.0... 006665 cece eee eee ee 


SPECIAL REPORTS 


1889. First, Marriage and Divorce (out of print)........ Me einatbae Rid bison telaerannae 1074 

1892, Second, Lebe mend of the United States (second edition, revised, 1896) (out een 
MLS EME IL M eH eee cate tt Ter Me eet aid se) oh oath aitns Ree) cde yor a aynyeual ele) acwittalel Auameuer oti 

1893. Fourth, Compulsory Insurance in Germany, etc............ I HORDERSNCE tet SHO ni 370 

1893. Fifth, The Gothenburg System of Liquor Traffic (out of print)..... Hasse ane 253 

1894. Seventh, The ae of Baltimore, Chicago, New York, and Philadelphia (out of fas 
PEALE IPR cena APA SIMIC CMA Sel tie a's alels dy aye ate pee Risin sa as 8 a 

1895. Highth, The anand of the Working People (with plans and illustrations) (out We 
OR POERILU) eatahead niecaie tt a ctaciy sige lol ailal ie ae ie Gili aleter apie anaicna a Urata aes 

1904, Tenth, Labor Laws of the United States (revised edition, in press) 


1904. Eleventh, Regulation and Restriction of Output (im press)....... 2.2.6.0 0 see 
1905. Twelfth, Coal Mine Labor in Europe (in press)......--. 00. c cee cece nee eee eee 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE BULLETIN 
The Bulletin is issued every other month 


1. Private and public debt in the United States, by George K. Holmes. 
. 4, The sweating system, by Henry White. ; 
No. 6. Codperative distribution, by Edward W. Bemis, Ph.D. 
7. Industrial communities, by W. F. Willoughby. 
. 8. Railway relief departments, by Emory R. Johnson, Ph.D. 
No. 10. Condition of the Negro in various cities. Building and loan associations. 
No. 13. The anthracite mine laborers, by G. O. Virtue, Ph.D. 
No. 15. Boarding homes and clubs for working women, by Mary S. Ferguson. 
The trade-union label, by John Graham Brooks. 
No. 17. Brotherhood relief and insurance of railway employees, by E. R. Johnson, Ph.D. 
No. 18. Wages in the United States and Europe, 1870 to 1898. 
No. 21. Pawnbroking in Europe and the United States, by W. R. Patterson, Ph.D. 
No. 22. Benefit features of American trade unions, by Edward M. Bemis, Ph.D. 
The Negro in the black belt: Some social sketches, by W. E. B. Du Bois, Ph.D. 
No. 26. Protection of workmen in their employment, by Stephen D. Fessenden. 
No. 29. Trusts and industrial combinations, by J. W. Jenks, Ph.D. 
No. 31. Betterment of industrial conditions, by Victor H. Olmstead. 
Present status of employers’ liability in the United States, by Stephen D. Fessenden. 
No. 32. Accidents to labor as regulated by law in the United States, by W. F. Willoughby. 
No. 35. Codéperative communities in the United States, by Rev. Alexander Kent. 
No. 37. Railway employees in the United States, by Samuel McCune Lindsay, Ph.D. 
No. 40. Workmen’s compensation acts of foreign countries, by Adna F. Weber. 
No. 42. Statistics of cities. 
No. 43. Report to the President on anthracite coal strike, - Carrol D. Wright. 
No. 44. Factory sanitation and labor protection, by C. F. W. Doehring, Ph.D. 
No. 46. Report of Anthracite Coal Strike Commission. 
No. 48. Farm colonies of the Salvation Army, by Commander Booth Tucker. 
No. 49. Cost of living. 
Labor conditions in New Zealand, by Victor S. Clark, Ph.D. 
No. 52. Child labor in the United States, by Hannah R. Sewall, Ph.D. 
No. 53. Wages and cost of living. 
No. 54. The value and influence of labor statistics, by Carroll D. Wright. 
Strikes and lockouts in the United States, 1881 to 1900, by G. W. W. Hanger. 
Wages in the United States and Europe, 1890 to 1903, by G. W. W. Hanger. 
Cost of living and retail prices in the United States, 1890 to 1903, by G. W. W. Hange1. 
Wholesale prices in the United States, 1890 to 1903, by G. W. Ww. Hanger. 
Housing of the working people of the United States by employers, by G. W.W Hanger. 
Public baths in the United States, by G. W. W. Hanger. 
Trade and technical enucation in the United States. 
Hand and machine laborlin the United States. 
Labor legislation in the United States, by G. A. Weber. 
No. 55. Buiiding and loan associations in the United States by G. W. W. Hanger. 
No. 56. Labor conditions in Australia, by Victor S. Clark, Ph.D. 


FOREIGN BUREAUS OF LABOR. 


Austria.—Arbeitsstatisches Amt in R. K. Handelsministeriums (1898) pub- 
lishes Soziale Rundschau, a monthly bulletin. 

Belgium.—Office du Travail (1894) publishes Revue de Travail monthly, and 
annual reports. 
, ij , Canada,— Bureau of Labor (1890) publishes a Labor Gazette monthly. 
4 Denmark.—Bureau de Statistique de l’Etat (1850) publishes an annual, 
Statistik Tabelvaerk. 

France.—Office du Travail (1891) publishes Bulletin de l’Office du Travail, 
monthly, and an Annuaire Statistique. 

Germany.—K atserlisches Statistisches Amt (1891) publishes Reichs-Arbeits- 
blatt, monthly, and bulletins irregularly. 

Great Britain.—Labor Department of the Board of Trade (1886) publishes 
monthly a Labor Gazette and reports on special subjects annually. 

Italy.—Officio del Lavoro (1902) reports irregularly. 
: Netherlands.—Centraal Bureau voor de Statistick (1892) publishes Tijdschrift 
irregularly. 

New South Wales.—Labor Bureau (1895) Annual Report and Statistics. 

New Zealand.—Department of Labor (1891) publishes Jowrnal of the Depart- 
ment of Labor monthly. 
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eA Norway.—Det Stattstiche Central Bureau (1902) publishes statistics irregu- 
arly. 
Russia.—Comité Central de Statistique (proposed). 
Spain.—Institute de Reformas Sociales (1903). A monthly bulletin proposed 
Sweden.—Afdelning fur Arbetsstatistik (1902). Annual report. 
Swizerland.—Secrétarial Ouvrier Suisse (1886). Annual reports. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL SUBJECTS. 
EDITED BY W. D. P. BLISS. 


This bibliography, in order to be most helpful, is concise. Each section has 
been submitted to some specialist in its given field, to make it a bibliography by 
specialists, for those who are not specialists. It is prepared, not from the 
standpoint of the academic student, but for the needs of the practical reform 
worker. There are few references to books out of print or not available in the 
United States. 

Itis the hope to keep the bibliography, year by year, up to date. Suggestions 
of corrections, changes or additions will be gratefully received and may be sent 
to W. D. P. Bliss, care of Social Progress, 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 

O. P.—Out of print. _C.—A book distinctly Conservative. R.—Distinctly Radical. Prices 


are for cloth, except as stated. 
Books on this list may be ordered through the Institute of Social Service, 287 Fourth Ave., 


New York City. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES, ENCYCLOPEDIAS, STATISTICS. 

Abstract of the Twelfth Census. [1900.] Washington Census Office. 389 p. 
Free. 

American Library Association Catalogue. Washington Government Printing 
Office. 1904. 485 p. Address Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington. D.C. To libraries, free; to applicants (paper, 25c.), 50c. 

Bib. of 8,000 vols. with notes on all subjects. 31 pages on Social Subjects. 

Buiss, W. D. P. (Ed.) Encyclopedia of Social Reform. Funk & Wagnalls. 
1896. 1,439p. $7.50. 

Clear statement of nearly every reform movement. ‘‘Of very great value,” 
Carroll D. Wright. ‘‘A perfect mine of information.” Review of Reviews. 

Bowery, A.L. Statistical Studies Relating to National Progress in Wealth and 
Trade Since 1882. London. King.2d Ed. 1904. 344 p. 10s. 6d. 
““No one, however eminent, who has not studied his book, or who uses statistics 
without regard to tts five golden rules, 1s worthy of a moment’s attention in any 
fiscal or other discussion based on statistics.” Fabtan News. 

Index to Labor Reports in the United States. Washington Department of 
Labor. -1902.. 287 p. Free. 

Mayo-SmiTH, R. Science of Statistics. Macmillan. 1895-99. 2 vols. 339 p. $3n. 
Good on Vital Statistics and their interpretation. 

Mutat, M.G. Dictionary of Statistics. Routledge. 4th Ed. 1898. 853p. $8.50. 
Good on general statistics, but not the most accurate. 

NEWSHOLME, ARTHUR. Elements of Vital Statistics. Sonnenschein. 3d Ed. 
1899. 451 p. $3. : 

Patcrave, R.H.1. (Ed.) Dictionary of Political Economy. Macmillian. 3 vols. 
$19. 

™: Valuable résumé of conservative political economy. 

Reformers’ Year Sook (English). F. W. P. Lawrence and Joseph Edwards, 
Eds. London. ‘‘Echo”’ office, 19 St. Bride St., London, E. C. 1904. 
216 p. (paper) Ls. 

Good on radical and reform movements. ; 

Report of the Industrial Commission, United States. Washington Government 

Printing Office. 19 vols. 1900-1902. A limited number, free. 
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Storehouse of information on modern conditions and problems in the United 
States. Well indexed. Vol. XIX swmmarizes the whole and gives the recom- 
mendations of the Commission. 

Statesman’s Year Book Sia, ge Macmillan. Annual. 1,363 p. $3. 
Official information on all countries. 

Statistical Abstract of the Untied States. Washington Bureau of Statistics. 
Annual, 580p. Free. 
Monthly Summary of Commerce and Finance. Department of Commerce and 
Labor, Bureau of Statistics, Washington, D.C. About 480 p. Free. 
Statistical Abstracts, Great Britain. Board of Trade. London. Eyre & 
Spottiswoode. E. Harding St., E.C. For the United Kingdom, Colonies 
Foreign Countries. . 30-40c each. 

Statisches Jahrbuch fur das Deutsche Reich. Berlin. Verlag von Putthammer 
& Mihlbrecht. Annual. (Paper), 50c. 
Gives valuable international statistics. 
See also Labor Industrial Conditions, etc. 
Correspondence Addresses: American Institute of Soctal Service, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. The Fabian Society, 3 Clements Inn, Strand, London, W. 
C. Le Musée Social, 5 Rue Las Cases, Parts. 


GENERAL. 


AppAMs, JANE. Democracy and Social Ethics. Macmillan. 1903. 394 p. 
$1.25 net. 
Penetrating comment on charitable effort, filial relations, household adjust- 
ment, industrial and political reform. 

Brooks, Joun G. The Social Unrest. Macmillan. 1903. 394 p. $1.50 


net. 
Studies of labor and socialist movements. 
CARLYLE, THOMAS. Past and Present. Chartism, Sartor Resartus. New 
York. Harpers. $1.25. 
An Individualtst, full of prophetic Socialism. 
CARPENTER, Epwarp. Civilization: Its Causes and Cure. Sonnenschein. 2d 
Ed. 156p._ $1. 
Radical, brilliant and suggestive. 
Ey, ote ae T. Evolution of Industrial Society. Macmillan. 1903. 497 
, 1.25. 
Good bird’s-eye view of social evolution. 
cpa a J. Our Benevolent Feudalism. Macmillan. 1902. 202 pp. 
.25 n, 
Striking interpretation of modern industrial conditions. 
GitMAN, Mrs. CHARLotTTeE P. Human Work. McClure. 1904. $1.50 n. 
Henverson, C. R. Social Spiritin America. Scott F. 1901. 3850p. $1.50. 
Recommended as introductory to modern social studies. 
Hosuovuse, L. T. The Labor Movement. Unwin. 2d Ed. 1898. 98 p. $1. 
Hosson, J. A. The Social Problem, Life and Work. Nisbet. (Pott in U. 
S.), 1901. 295p. $2n. 
Socialistic. Thought-provoking. 
Luioyp, en me Newest England. [New Zealand.] Doubleday. 1900. 387 
p. . 50. 
Suggestive study of advance social institutions, 
Locu, C. S. Methods of Social Advance. Macmillan. 1904. $1.25 n. 
re SE Life and Writings. Smith Elder. 6 vols. 1890-1891. 
———. The Duties of Man. Funk & Wagnalls. 1892. (Paper) L5c. 
Full of inspiring prophetic social utterances. 
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Potter, Rt. Rev. Henry C. The Citizen in Relation to the Industrial Situa- 
tion. Scribner. 1902. 248 p. $1 n. 

Ruskin, Joun. TheCommunism of. [A collection of Ruskin’s social writings. 
W. D. P. Bliss Ed.] Humboldt. 1891. 231 p. (Paper, 25c.) 75c. 
Full of tncisive and suggestive social thought. 

ScuppeEr, Vipa D. Social Idealsin English Literature. Houghton, Mifflin. 
1898. 329 p. $1.75. 

Stronc, Dr. Jostan. Our Country. Baker & Taylor. Revised Ed. 1891. 

275 p. (Paper, 30c.) 60c. 

. The New Era. Baker & Taylor. 1893. 374p. (Paper, 35c.) 75c. 

Torsto1, Leo. What to Do. (tr.) Crowell. 1887. 244 p. 60c. 

gies et a R. Studies, Scientific and Social. Macmillan. 2 vols. 
Shows why Wallace became a Socialist. 

Wittoucusy, W. W. Social Justice. Macmillan. 1900. 385 p. $3n. 

A critical essay. 

Woops, Rospert. The City Wilderness. Boston. Houghton, Mifflin. 1898. 

319p. $1.50. 

A suggestive social study. 
. English Social Movements. Scribner’s. 1891. 277 p. $1.50. 
Correspondence Addresses. See section above. 


HISTORICAL. 


ASHLEY, Fror. W. J. Introduction to English Economic History and Theory. 
Putnam’s. PartI. 1902. 277 p. $1.50. PartII. 1893. 501 p. $8. 

CunnincHam, Wm. Growth of English Industry and Commerce. 3d Ed. 
1896. 714p. $1. 

—.& MacArtuur, E. A. Outlines. $1.50. 

FUSTEL DE Pas tae Origin of Property in Land. Sonnenschein. 1891. 
153 p.. $1. 

Boers, DE B. English Social Reformers.Scribner’s. 1892. $1. 

Industry in England. Scribner’s. 1898. 479 p. $2.50. 
Hoszson, J. A. Evolution of Modern Capitalism. Scribner’s. 1899. $1.50. 
Effects of machinery, wages, woman’s work. Concentration of industry. 
LAVELAYE, EmiLe pe. Primitive Property (tr.). Macmillan. 356 p. o. p. 
Studies in primitive communal life. 

Rocers, J. E. Turroip. Six Centuries of Work and Wages. Putnam’s 
1884. 591 p. : 
Shows how the English workman, robbed of the land, has been wronged by 
legislators and employers. Best historical treatment of wages. 

ToynsEE, ARNOLD. The Industrial Revolution of the 18th Century in England. 
Longman Greens. 6th Ed. 1902. 319 p. $3.50. 
Suggestive analysis of the age of invention and industry. 

Wricut, Hon. Carroty D. The Industrial Evolution of the United States. 
Scribner’s. 1901. 3862p. $1.25. 
Optimistic and popular. 


ANARCHISM. 

Dusors, Fev’ x. The Anarchist Peril (tr... Unwin. 1894. 254 p. $1.75. 
A popular account. 

KropotTkin, Peter A. Fields, Factories and Workshops. Putnam’s. New 
Ed. 1901. 315 p. 90c. ; 
Thoughtful and suggestive. 

Tucker, Benjamin R. Instead of a Book bya Man Too Busy to Write One. 
New York. Tucker. 512p. 1893. $1. 

A brilliant statement of philosophical anarchism, 
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ZENKER, E. V. Anarchism. New York. Putnam’s. 1897. 323 p. $1.50. 
Correspondence Addresses: Benjamin R. Tucker, Ed, of ‘‘Liberty”. P.O. Box 
1312, New York City. Office of American Secular Umton, 141 Water St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION. 


Arbitration in Great Britain. Bulletins 8 and 28 (U. S.) Department of Labor. 


Free. 
Giiman, N. P. Methods of Industrial Peace. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1904. 
436 p. $1.60. 


Gompers, Hanna, Pfahler, Purves. Strauss. Symposium in Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. Vol. XX. pp. 21-77. 
(July, 1902.) 

Journal of the Department of Labor of New Zealand. Wellington, N. Z. 

Luoyp, H. D. A Country Without Strikes. (New Zealand.) Doubleday. 
1900. 183p. $1. 

Reports of National Conferences on Industrial Conciliation, under the auspices 
of the National Civic Federation. 

Report of the United States Industrial Commission. 1901. Vol. XVII. 

See Statistics. Correspondence Addresses: National Civic Federation, 281 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. (Monthly Bulletin.) 

Industrial Union of Employers and Employees. Em loyers: Sec., T. Smithers 
Taylor, Stoughton St. Works, Leicester, Eng. Men’s: Sec., W. J. Davies, 
70 Lionel St., Birmingham, Eng. 


BANKING AND CURRENCY. 


Anprews, E. B. An Honest Dollar. Macmillan. 1894. 183 p. $1. 
Clear statement of the bimetallist position. 

Darwin, L. Bimetallism. Appleton. 1898. 341 p. $2.50. 

DunsBar, C. F. Chapters on the Theory and History of Banking. Putnam’s. 
2d Ed. 1901. 252 p. $1.25. 

GiFFEN, Sir R. The Case against Bimetallism. Macmillan. 2d Ed. 1892. 


254 p. $2. 
Jevons, W. S. Money and the Mechanism of Exchange. Appleton. 1894. 
349 p. $1.75. 


A good history of money. 
ian he J.S. A Treatiseon Money. Macmillan. 5thEd. 1901. 440p. 
.90. 
Taussic, F.W. The Silver Situation in the United States. 3dEd. Putnam’s. 
1898. 157p. $1.25. 
A criticism of the silver argument. 
Wuitr, H. Money and Banking. Ginn. 2d Ed. 1902. 474p. $1.50. 


CHARITY AND PHILANTHROPY. 
AppaMs, JANE. Philanthropy and Social Progress. Crowell. 1894. 268 p. 
$ 


.50. 
Bosanguet, Mr.. B._ Rich and Poor. Macmillan. 1899. 236 p. $1.50. 
BracKETT, JEFFREY R. Supervision and Education in Charity. Macmillan. 
1908. 222 p. $1. n. 
ae mee 1ntcox. The Development of Thrift. Macmillan. 1899. 
Pp. 1 
Cuance, W. Our Treatment of the Poor. King. 1899. 2833p. 1s. 6d. 
Devine, Epwarp T. The Practice of Charity. Dodd, Mead. 1904. 210 p. 
60c. 


Principles of Relief. Macmillan. 1904. 495 p. $2. 
Full of practical information. 
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Fietps, Mrs. James T. How to Help the Poor. Houghton, Mifflin. 1883. 
125 p. 20c. n. 

Henverson, C. R. Chalmers on Charity. Scribner’s. 1900. 350 p. 

. Dependent, Defective and Delinquent Classes. Boston. Heath. 

1901. 397p. $1.50 n. 

Modern Methods of Charity. Macmillan. 1904. 725 p. $3.50. 

The best general book on the subject. 

Incram, A. F. W. Work in Great Cities. London. 1897. 

KELLOGG, CHARLES D. History of Charity Organizations in the U. S.. Nat. 
C. C. C. Report. Reprinted 1893. 

Litcuwortu, W.P. History of State Boards of Charity. Report N. Y. State 
Board of Charity. 1892. 

Locu, C.S. Charity Organization. SwanSonnenschein. 2d Ed. 1892. 111 p., $1. 

Methods of Social Advance. Macmillan. 1904. 

LoweLL, JOSEPHINE SHaw. Public Relief and Private Charity. Putnam’s. 
1884.. 111 p. r 

Mackay, Tuomas. The State and Charity. Macmillan. 1898. 197 p. $1. 

a a E. Friendly Visiting Among the Poor. Macmillan. 1899. 
25p. $1. 

Social Work. (especially with children). 12 monographs. Ed. by William A. 
Clark. Pub. by Lincoln House. Boston. 

Warner, A. G. American Charities. Crowell. 1894. 430 p. $1.75. 
With Bib. Good on causes of poverty. hs 
See also Child Saving, Distribution of Wealth... Industrial Conditions. 
Settlements. 

Correspondence Addresses: National Conference of Charities and Corrections. 
nee Atal Johnson. N.Y. Charity Organization Society, 287 Fourth 
ve., N.Y. 


CHILD LABOR. 


Brooks, JoHN GRAHAM. The Social Unrest. (See General Section.) 

Bulletin of U.S. Department of Labor No. 52. May,1904. Washington, D.C. 

Charities (New York Charity Organization Society). April 23d, Oct. 1, and 
Nov. 5, 1904. 297 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

Hunter, Rospert. Poverty, one chapter on Child Labor. See Section on 
Industrial Conditions. Macmillan. 1904. 39p. $1.50. 

Murpuy, Epcar GARDNER, “‘The Present South,” two chapters on Child Labor. 
Publications of National Child Labor Committee, N. Y., and of the New York 
Child Labor Committee, N. Y. (both 105 East 22d St., New York City). 
Reports of Commissioners of Labor and of Factory Inspectors in the several 
States and Territories. A 
Reports of the International Congresses for the Welfare and Protection of 

Children. London. P.S. King &Son. 3d Congress, 1902. 

Social Legislation and Social Activity. Publications of American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, Vol. XX, No. 1, July, 1903. Part IV, on Child 
Labor Problem. scant 

Witiovucnsy, W.F., and Dre GrarrenrieD, CLARA, Child Labor. Publications 
of American Economic Association, Vol. V., No. 2, 1890. 

United States Census. 1900. Volume on Occupations, Washington. 

Correspondence Address, National Child Labor Committee, 105 E. 22d St., New 
York City. 


CHILD PROBLEMS. 
Buck, Winirrep. Boys’ Self-Governing Clubs. Macmillan. 1903. 218 pp. $1. 
Forks, Homer. Care of Destitute, Neglected and Delinquent Children. Mac- 


millan. 1902. With Bib. 
Full of twformation. 
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Henverson, C. R. Dependent, Defective and Delinquent Classes. Boston. 
Heath. Revised Ed. 397pp. $1.50 n. 

Information of all countries. 

Hitt, Fuorence, Davenport. The Children of the State. London. Macmil- 
lan. 1889. 

Rus, Jacop A. How the Other Half Lives. N. Y. Scribner. 1890. 304 pp. $1.25. 

. Children of the Poor. Scribner. 1892. $1.25. 

Rowe, Stuart H. Physical Nature of the Child. Macmillan. 1903. 

TrRUCKWELL, G. M. The State and Its Children. Methner. 1894. 

New Century Club. Philadelphia. Statutes of every State in the United States 
concerning Destitute, Neglected and Delinquent Children. George F. 
Lasher, Philadelphia, 1900. 

For Juvenile Courts see ‘‘Charities,’’ published by New York Charity 
Organization Society, issues of November, 1903, and January, 1905; also Juvenile 
Court Record, published by Visitation and Aid Society of Chicago, especially the 
January, 1904, number; also pamphlet ‘“‘What the Juvenile Court Probation 
ara Has Done in Philadelphia,’’ published by New Century Club, Phila- 

elphia. ' es 

See also Annual Reports of— | 
New York Children’s Aid Society, 105 East 22d St., New Yor. 

State Charities Aid Association, 105 East 22d St., New York. «#-. 

New eA: Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 297 Fourth Ave., New 

or b 


Industrial School, Rochester, N. Y. 

Lyman School for Boys, Westboro, Mass. 

State School for Dependent Children, Coldwater, Mich. 

State School for Dependent Children, Owaronna, Minn. 

State Board of Charities of Massachusetts, Boston, Mass. 
New Jersey State Board of Children’s Guardians. 

Children’s Aid Soctety of Boston. 

Children’s Aid Society of Pennsylvania. 

New York Catholic Protectory, Westchester, New York City. 
Board of Children’s Guardians, D. C. 


CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL REFORM. 

Axssott, Lyman. Christianity and Social Problems. Houghton, Mifflin. 
1897. 370 p. $1.25. 

Bracg, C. L. Gesta Christi. Armstrong. 5th Ed. 1893. 520 p. $1.50. 

Ery, Pror. R. T. Social Aspects of Christianity. Crowell. 1899. 132 p. 
90c. 

FREMANTLE, Canon, W. H. The World, the Subject of Redemption. Long- 
man’s. 1895. 2dEd. 400p. $2. 

Most stimulating and suggestive. 

GLADDEN, NE sure, Applied Christianity. Houghton, Mifflin. 1896. 
320 p. $1.25. 

Gornre, Paut. The Evangel-Social Movement in Germany (tr.). London. 
Ideal Publishing Union. 1896. 236 p. 

Hearn, RicnHarp, The Captive City of God. Fifield, 44 Fleet St., London, 1904. 
The churches in the light of the democratic ideal. Searching and suggestive 
with a fine spirit. 

aii Rev. Grorce. Faith and Social Service. Whittaker. 1896. 270 p. 

1:25: ; 

KaurMan, Moritz. Christian Socialism. Paul Trench. 1888. 232p. $1.25. 

ne SHAILER. The Social Teaching of Jesus. Macmillan. 1897. 235 
p. $1.50. 

Maurice, F. D. Social Morality. Macmillan. 1886. 414 p. $1.25. 
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Nitti, Francesco. Catholic Socialism (tr.). Sonnenschein. 1895. 402 p. 


Pgapopy, Francis G. Jesus Christ and the Social Question. Macmillan. 
1901. 374p. $1.50. 
One of the best. Conservative. 

SMITH, CHARLES SPRAGUE. Working With the People. Wessels. 1904. 161 


p. 50c.n. 
soe W. Christian Socialism. What and Why. Dutton. 1891. 204 
. C. 

STRONG, JostaH. Religious Movements for Social Betterment. Baker & 
Taylor. 1890. 1837p. 50c. 

. The Next Great Awakening. Baker & Taylor. 1902. 233 p. 75c. 

‘fog yeh BisHop B. F. Social Aspects of Christianity. Macmillan. 1887. 

.50. 

Correspondence Addresses: Brotherhood of the Kingdom. 312 W. 59th St., New 
York City. Church Association for the Advancement of the Interests of 
Labor, 281 Fourth Ave., New York City. Christian Soctal Union (Eng.). 
Sec., Rev. Percy Dearman, 11 Chalcott Gardens, England’s Lane, London, 
N.W. Labor Church Union. Sec., J. H. Shaw, 5 Albert Road, Aston Manor, 
Birmingham, Eng. 


COMMUNITIES. 


Hinps, W. A. American Communities. Chicago. Kerr & Co. Revised Ed. 
1902. 4383p. $1. 

Kent, ALEXANDER. Codperative Communities in U. S. Department of Labor 
Bulletin. July, 1901. Washington. 83 p. Free. 

NorpuorFr, C. Communistic Societies of the United States. New York. 
Harper’s. 1875. 439p. $4. 

Social Service. (Bib.). October, 1903. 10c. 


CO-OPERATION AND PROFIT SHARING. 


Arena. Articles by Prof. Frank Parsons. July and August, 1903. Broad St., 


Trenton, N. J. rr 
Gitman, N. P. A Dividend of Labor. Houghton, Mifflin. 1899. 400 p. 
$1.75. 


. Profit Sharing between Employer and Employee. Houghton, Mifflin. 
1889. 460 p. $1.75. hee 

Horyoake, G. J. Self Help by the People. A history of coéperation in Rock- 
dale. 10th Ed. 1893. Scribner’s. 191 p. $1. 

Jones, Benjamin. Codperative Production. 2 vols. Clarendon. 1894. 847 


. $2.50. 
ere: H. D. Labor Copartnership in Great Britain and Ireland. Harper’s. 
1898. 351p. $1. ; ; 
Potter, Beatrice (Mrs. Sidney Webb). Codperative Movement in Great 
Britain. Sonnenschein. 1899. 254p. $1. 


Correspondence Addresses: Reports of Codperatwe Congress (Great Britain) 
Annual Codperative Union, Manchester, England. Reports of Interna- 
tional Codperative Alliance, 19 Southampton Row, London, W.C., England, 
See also Employers and Employees, 
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CRIMINOLOGY, 
ALTGELD (Gov.), JouHn P. Five Questions. Chicago. Geo. S. Bowen. 1899. 
1009 


Boles, Wm. The Science of Penology. Putnam’s. 1901. ae $3.50 n. 

Booty, Mrs. Mavup Baxirncron. After Prison—What? evell. 1903. 
290 p. $1.25. 

Draums, A. The Criminal. Macmillan. 1900. 402 p. $2. 

Ducpatz, R.L. ‘‘The Jukes.”” Putnam’s. 6th Ed. 1900. 120p. $1. 

Evuiis, Havetock. The CCriminal. London. Scott. 2d Ed. 1895. 337 p. 
$1.50 


Haut, A. C. Crime in Its Relation to Social Progress. Bib. 427 p. Mac- 
millan. 1902. $3.50. 

HENDERSON, CHARLES R. Modern Prison Statistics. House of Representatives 
Document No. 542. Washington. Oovernment Printing Office. 1903. 


319 p. Free. 
Lomsroso, C., AND FERRERO G. The Female Offender (tr.). Union. 1894. 
313 p. $1.50. 


Morrison, W.D. Crime andItsCauses. SocialScience Series. 1891. 255p. $1. 

Tatiack, Wm. Penological and Preventive Principles. Westheimer, Leo & 
Co. 2d Ed. 1896. 480p. 8s. 

Wines, F.H. Punishment and Reformation. Crowell. 1896. 339p. $1.75. 

Correspondence Addresses: National Prison Reform Assoctaticn, John L. Milligan, 
L.L.D., Allegheny, Pa. Prison Association of New York, 135 E. 15th St., 
New York City. International Prison Commission, Care of Diplomatic 
Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. 


Arxinson, E. Distribution of Products. Putnam’s. 1895. 365 p. $1.50. 
Suggestive statement of conservative position. 

Bow ey, A. L. See Encyclopedias, Statistics, etc. 

CARNEGIE, ANDREW. Gospel of Wealth. Century. 1900. $2. 

CSN er A. The Economics of Distribution. Macmillan. 1900. 361 

. $1.25 n. 

Lawson, Tuomas E. Frenzied Finance. 
A sertes of ‘‘exposures”’ of American financial deals in Everybody's Magazine, 
1904-1905. 

Mattock, W. H. Labor and the Popular Welfare. London. Black. 1896. 
357 p. New Ed. 90c. 
Argues that the poor are getting richer. 

PRATT, SERENO S. The Work of Wall Street. Appleton & Co. 1903. 286 


p- $1.25. 
Private and Public Debt in the United States. Bulletin of Department of 
Rabore NO. he Wl pee: 
SPAHR, CHARLES B. Present Distribution of Wealth in the United States. 
Crowell. 2d Ed. 184 p. $1.50. 
A strong showing of the concentration of wealth. 
Statistical Abstract of United States. Bureau of Statistics. Washington, D.C. 
VEBLEN, T._ The Theory of the Leisure Class. Macmillan. 1899. 400 p. $2. 
Wiiirams, Tatcorr. The Corporation in Organized Labor and Capital. Wm. 
T. Bull Lectures, 1904. 
A brilliant argument for the spread of ‘‘industrial democracy” by diffusion 
of shares. . Full of facts, 
See also Charity and Philanthropy. Industrial Conditions. Labor. Wages. 
Correspondence Addresses: American Insttute of Social Service, 287 Fourth Ave., 
N, Fabian Society, 3 Clement's Inn, Strand, W.C, London, 
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EDUCATION. 


Biow, S.E. Symbolic Education. A commentary on Froebel’s Mother Play. 
Appleton. 1894. 270p. $1.50. 

Butter, Nicnotas M. The Meaning of Education. Macmillan. 1904. §$1. 

hogs age hg Education of the Greek People. Appleton. 1894. 245 
Pp. : 

ies a EpwinG. A History of Education in the U.S. Macmilian. 1904. 

Full of information. 

Exiot, C. W. Educational Reform. Century. 1898. $2. 

Henperson,C.H. Education and the Larger Life. Houghton, Mifflin. 1902. 
428 p. $1.30 n. 

Hucues, R. E. The Making of Citizens. Scribner’s. 1902. 413 p. $1.50. 
cre tn comparative education; Germany, France, England, and the United 

tates. 

Pie a Education Series. (Harris, Hon. W.T.,Ed.) Appleton. Each, 

LANGE, HELENE. Higher Education of Women in Europe (tr.). Appleton. 
1890. 212p. $1n. 
Wuth statistics. 

Proceedings of Religious Education Society. 1904. Chicago office. 412 p. 

Report of Commissioner of Education, United States (Annual) Department of 
the Interior. 2vols. Free. 

Rice, J. M. Public School System of the United States. Century. 308 p. 
$1.50 


SONNENSCHEIN, A. Cyclopedia of Education. Sonnenschein. 1889. 562 p. $3.75. 

SPENCER, HERBERT. Education. Appleton. 1900. 283 p. $1.25. 

Tuwinec, C. F. The College Woman. Baker & Taylor. 1894. 169 p. $1. 

Trade and Technical Education. Seventeenth Annual Report United States 
Department of Labor. 1902. 1,333 p. Free. 

Correspondence Addresses: National Educational Association, Irwin Shepherd, 
Sec., Winona, Minn. Religious Education Society, 153 La Salle St., Chicago, 
Ill. University Extension (U. S.), Sec., Chas. D. Atkins, 111 S. 15th St., 
Philadelhpia. (Eng.) J. A. R. Marriott, Oxford. R. D. Roberts, M. A., 
Cambridge. _ Alfred Milnes, M. A., London University, South Kensington, 
W. National Education Association, Sussex House, Victoria Embankment, 
London, W. C 


ELECTORAL REFORMS. 


Asuwortnu, T. R. and H. P. C. Proportional Representation Applied to Par- 
liamentary Government. Sonnenschein. 1901. ‘ 
Commons, J. R. Proportional Representation, U.S. Crowell. 1896. 298 p. 


$1.75. 
OpeRHouzER, E.T. The Referendumin America. Scribner’s. 1900. 430 p. 


$2. . 
Mitt, Joun Stuart. Considerations on Representative Government. Holt. 


See also Woman’s Suffrage. 
Correspondence Addresses: The National Direct ra ekctoat League, Pres., Eltweed 
Pomeroy, East Orange, N. J. Prof. Louis Waurin, University of Geneva, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 
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EXPANSION. IMPERIALISM. ANTI-IMPERIALISM. 


Gippincs, F. H. Democracy and Empire. Macmillan. 1900. 363 p. $2.50. 

Hoar, SENATOR. ‘‘Lust of Empire’’Speech. Senate, April17,1900. Tucker, 
Pub. Co., New York. 1900. 132 p. 

Reinscu, P.S. Colonial Government. Macmillan. 1902. 396 p. $1.25 n. 

StRoNG, JostanH. Expansion. Baker & Taylor. 1900. 310 * 50c. 

Hosson, J. A. Imperialism. Pott. 1902. 320 p. $2.75. aper, $1. 

Correspondence Addresses: Anti-imperialist League, 20 Central St,. Boston, 
Mass. 


FACTORY PROBLEMS. 


Accidents to Labor. Bulletin 32. (U.S.) Department of Labor. 28p. Free. 

Factory Sanitation and Labor Protection. Bulletin (U. S.) Department of 
Labor. January, 1903. 1381p. Free. 

Inspection of Factories and Workshops in the United States. Bulletin 12 (U. 
S.) Department of Labor. 20p. Free. 

Report of Bureau of Factory Inspection, New York State, 1902. State Depart- 
ment of Labor, Albany, N. Y. 

WuiTTLEsEY, SARAH S. Tendencies of Factory Legislation and Inspection in 
the United States. Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, Vol. XX. No.1. 19p. 

See also Industrial Conditions. Labor. Wages. 


FINANCE, TARIFF AND TAXATION. 


Apams, H. C. Public Debts. Appleton. 1893. $2.50. 
. Finance. Holt & Co., 1899. 586 p. 
BastaBLE, C. F. Public Finance. Macmillan. 1895. 3d Ed. 716 p. $4. 
Dewey, D.R. Financial History of the United States. Longmans, Green & 
Co. 1903. 565 p. 
Gerorce, Henry. Protection or Free Trade. Doubleday. 1897. 367p. $1. 
Ey, R.T. Taxation in American States and Cities. Crowell. 1888. $1.75. 
LauGHLIN, J. S. anD Wituis H. P. Reciprocity. Baker & Taylor. 1903. 
594 p. $2n. 
Noyes, A. D. Thirty years of American Finance, 1865-1896. Longmans 
1903. 292 p. $2. 
SELIGMAN, E.R. A. Essays on Taxation. Macmillan. 1900. 4384p. $3. 
Taussic, T.W. Tariff Histoy of the United States. 1789-1898. Putnam’s, 
4th Ed. 1899. 422p. $1.25. 
See Land Question and the Single Tax. 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


Boptey, J. E.C. France. Macmillan. 1899. 2vols. $4. 
Bryce, JAMES. The AmericanCommonwealth. Macmillan. 1889. 2vols. $4. 
Courtnay, Leonarp H. Working Constitution of the United Kingdom. 
London. Dent. 1901. 383 p. $2. 
seh LO Germany and the Germans. London. Chapman. 1895. 
vols. : 
.. Social Switzerland. London. Chapman. 1897. 301 p. $2.40. 
Fiske, JouHn. American Political Ideas. Harper’s. 1885. 158 p. $1.50. 
Gopxin, E.L. Problems of Modern Democracy. Scribner’s: 1896. $2. 
Goopnow, Frank J. Comparative Administrative Law. Putnam’s. Student 
Ed. 1903. $3. 
Analyzes modern systems of administration. 
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Politics and Administration. Macmillan. 1900. 270 p. $1.50. 

HAMILTON, ALEXANDER, and others. Federalist. 1892. 631 p. $1.50. 

ee W. > The State in Relation to Labor. Macmillan. 3d Ed. 1894. 

Dp: 5 

JouNsTon, ALEXANDER. History of American Politics. Holt. 1902. 80c. 
Of high value. 

Lecxy, W. E.H. Democracy and Liberty. 2 vols. Longmans. 1899. $5. 

NorpHoFF, CHARLES. Politics for Young Americans. American Book Co. 
Rey. Ed. 1899. 259 p. 75c. 

Pottock, FrepERicK. Introduction to the History of the Science of Politics. 
Macmillan. 1900. 138p. 75c. 

Ritcuiz, D. G. Natural Rights. Macmillan. 1895. 320 p. $2.75 n. 
The best answer to the individualistic doctrine of natural rights. 

RoosEVELT, THEODORE. AmericanIdeals. Putnam’s. 1897. 354p. $1.50. 

Sepewick, Henry. Elements of Politics. Macmillan. 2d Ed. Rev. 1897. 


664p. $4n. 
die aa Avexis DE. Democracyin America. Vol.II. Barnes. 876p. 
2.50. 


Vincent, J. M. Government in Switzerland. Macmillan. 1900. $1.25 n. 

Witson, Wooprow. Congressional Government. Houghton, Mifflin. 12th 
Ed. 1896. 360p. $1.25. 

The State. Heath. 1901. 391p. $2. 

Review of ancient and modern systems of government. Scholarly. 


HOUSING QUESTION. 


Brown, Martin B. Tenement House Work. Report of the Tenement House 
Department. 

Haw, G. No Room to Live. Plaint of Over Crowded London. London. W. 
Gardner. 1900. 

Housing of the Working People. United States. Ninth Special Report United 
States Department of Labor. 1897. (o. p.) 

Municipal Year Book. London. (Annual.) Lloyd & Co., Salisbury Square, 
London, E. C. 2s. 6d. 

Reports of National Workmen’s Housing Council. 10 Red Lion Court, Fleet 
St., E. C., London. 

Rus, Jacop A. Battle with the Slums. Macmillan. 1902. 311 p. $2n. 

. How the Other Half Lives. Scribner’s. 1903. 319 p. $1.25. 

. The Peril and the Preservation of the Home. Philadelphia. Jacobs 
&Co. 1903. 190p. $1. 
Most interesting studies of East Side Life. ; 

Tenement House Problem. R. W. De Forest and L. Veiller (Eds). Macmillan. 
1903. 2 vols. $6. 

Tuompson, W. The Housing Hand Book. London. King & Son. 
See also Industrial Conditions. ‘ 

Correspondence Addresses: Tenement House Committee of the New York Charity 
Organization, 105 E. 22d St., New York City. National Housing Reform 
Council, Secretary, B. Aldridge, 432 West Strand, London, W. C. 


IMMIGRATION. 


BRANDENBURG, BRoucuTon. Imported Americans. Stokes. 1904. $1.60 n. 

ELKINnTON, JosEPH. The Doukhobors. Ferris & Leach. Phila. 1903. 344p. $2. 

Gorpvon, W. E. The Alien Immigrant. Scribner’s. 1903. $1.50. 

Immigrants at the Port of New York. Bulletin 17 (U. S.) Department of 
Labor. 
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Smitu, Pror.R.M. Emigration and Immigration. Scribner’s. 1890. 316 p. $1.50. 
Reports of Commissioner of Immigration (annual). Washington, D. C. 
Reports of United States Industrial Commission. Vol. XV. 


Correspondence Address: Immigration Restriction League, 60 Siate St., Boston, 
Mass. 


INDIVIDUALISM. 


DonisTHORPE, WADSworRTH (and others). Individualism, a System of Politics. 
London. Macmillan. 1894. 393 p. $2.50. 

Mackay, Tuomas. (Ed.). A Plea for Liberty. Appleton. 1891. 436 p. 
$2.25 


Mattock, W.H. Labor and Popular Welfare (c). London. Black. 1896. 
357 p. 90c. 


INDUSTRIAL BETTERMENT. 


Boten, Georce L. Getting a Living. Macmillan. 1903. 769 p. $2. 
A cyclopedia of information on Labor and Capital. 

Hamitton, J. H. Savings and Saving Institutions. Macmillan. 1902. 
$2.25 n. 

Gitman, N. P. A Dividend to Labor. Houghton, Mifflin. 1899. 400 p. 
$1.75. 

KILBOURNE, JAMES. Some Phases of the Labor Question. By an employer. 
New York. American Institute of Social Service. 1903. 7 p. 10c. 

Lee, JoserH. Constructive and Preventive Philanthropy. Macmillan. 1902. 
254 p. $1n. 
Contents: Libraries, Savings and Loan Associations, Protection of Homes, 
Industrial Training Schools, Baths, Clubs. 


MANNING, WARREN H. Suggestions for Beautifying Home, Village and Road- 
way. New York. American Institute of Social Service. 5c. 

Parks and Playgrounds. Issue of Social Service. Bib. May, 1903. 10c. 

Public Baths in the United States. Bulletin 54 of the U. S. Department of 
Labor. Sept., 1904. 

Report on Public Baths and Public Comfort Stations, by Mayor’s Committees. 
Bib. New York City. New York. 1897. 249 p. Institute of Social 
Service. $1. 

Report of 1903 Minneapolis Public Policy Congress. Chicago. 250 p. 

Ricwarps, Mrs. ELLEN H. The Cost of Living. New York. Wiley. 1899. 
118 p. $1. 

Suugy, E.L. Factory People and Their Employers. Lentilhon and Company. 
N. Y. 1900. 150 Fifth Ave. 254 p. 75c. 

Totman, W. H. Industrial Betterment. New York. American Institute of 
Social Service. 1900. 82 p. 75c. 


WitLoucusBy, Joun. Building and Loan Associations. Boston. Wright & 
Potter. 1900. 34 p. 
See also Arbitration and Mediation, Labor, Wages. 


Correspondence Addresses: American Institute of Social Service, 287 Fourth Ave, 
New York. Le Musée Social, 5 Rue Las Cases, Paris. 
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INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS. 


BLatTcHForD, R. Dismal England (r.). London. Scott. 1901. 

Bootn, Cuaries. Life and Labors of the People in London. Macmillan. 
Series of 18 vols. 1889-1902. Each $2. 

CAMPBELL, HELEN. Prisoners of Poverty. (Women Wage Earners.) Boston. 
Roberts. 1890. 257 p. ; 

oe ANDREW. Triumphant Democracy (c.). Scribner’s. 1893. 540p. 


Rone, ea The Little Brother. (Tramp.) Century Co. 1902. 254 p. 
_ $1.50. 
GoEHRE, PauLt. Three Months in a Workshop (tr.). Sonnenschein. 1895. 


Scribner’s. 214 p. $1. 
Hosson, J. A. Problems of Poverty. London. Methuen. 4thEd. 1899. 


232 p. $1. 
. The Problem of the Unemployed (bib.). London. Methuen. 1896. 
232 p. $1. 


Hull House Maps and Papers. Crowell. 1895. 230 p. $2.50. 

Hunter, RoBert. Poverty. Macmillan. 1904. 393 p. 
Full of information. 

Ketitoce, Francis A. Out of Work. Putnam’s. 1904. 

Mattock, W. H. Labor and the Popular Welfare (c.). London. Black. 
1896. 357 p. New Ed. 90c. 

Mosely Industrial Commission. Twenty-two reports of English Trade Unionists 
on visit to the United States. 1902. 280p. Codperation. Manchester, 


England, 2s. 

Rus, Jacop A. How the Other Half Lives. New York. Scribner’s. 1890. 
304 p. $1.25. 

ROWNTREE, B.S. Poverty: AStudy of Town Life. Macmillan. 1902. 474p. 
$3.50 n. 


SPAHR, CHARLES B. America’s Working People. Longmans. 1900. 261 p. 
1.25. 
Wess, S. anv B. Problems of Modern Industry. Longmans. 1898. 286 p. 
$2.50. 
Wycxorr, W.A. ADaywithaTramp. Scribner’s. 1901. $1n. 


INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. 


Bootu, CuHaries. Pauperism and the Endowment of Old Age. London. 
Macmillan. 1892. 355p. $1.25. 

Compulsory Insurance in Germany. Fourth Special Report of United States 
Department of Labor. (1893.) 370p. o.p. . 

Rusinow,I1.M. (With Bib.) Chautauquan, March, 1905. sie 

Witioucusy, W. F. Workingman’s Insurance. Crowell. 1898. 386 p. 
$1.75. 

Boren, Grorce L. Getting a Living. Chap. XXI. Macmillan. 1903. $2. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 


Amos SHELDON. Political and Legal Remedies for War. Harper’s. 1880. 

Buocu, Ivan. S. The Future of War. Boston. 442p. Ginn & Co. $2. 

Darsy, Evans W. International Tribunals. 4th Ed. Enl. 1904. London, 
Dent. 

Foster, Hon. Joun W. Arbitration and the Hague Court. Houghton, 
Mifflin. 

Ho.ts, Freperick W. The Peace Conference at the Hague. Macmillan. $3 
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Moore, JoHN Bassett. International Arbitration. 6 vols. Published by the 
Government. 

Sumner, CHARLES. The True Grandeur of Nations. An Oration. Lee. 75c. 

Correspondence Address: American Peace Society, 31 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


LABOR. 


American Federation of Labor Publications. American Federationalist 
(monthly). Annual Reports. Why We Unite (12 copies, 20c.), H. D. 
Lloyd. The Safety of the Future (5c.), Trant. Trade Unions (1891), 10c. 
Washington office. 

Bouien, Georce L. Getting a Living (c.). Macmillan. 1903. 769 p. $1. 
A cyclopedia of information. Conservative. 

BucuanaNn, Jas. R. Story of a Labor Agitator. Outlook Co. $1.25. 

Casson, H. N. Organized Self Help, a History and Defense of the American 
Labor Movement. Peter Eckler. 35c. Fulton St., New York City. 
1901, 211 p.. (Paper, 25c.)  75c: 

A brilliant defence of Trade Unions. 

Ery, Ricuarp T. History of the American Labor Movement. 1890. 450 p. 
$1.50. 

Hopces, Rev. Grorer. The Union in Organized Labor and Capital. Bull 
Lectures. 1904. 

A friendly and informed study of Trade Unions. 

HoweE..t, Georce. Trade Unionism Old and New. London. Methuen. 
1891. 235 p. $1. 

Labor Laws of the United States. Tenth Special Report of (U. S.) Department 
of Labor. 1904. Free. 

Labor Legislation. Bulletin 54 (U. S.) Department of Labor. Sept., 1904. 
Free. 

Lancpon, Emma L. History of the Colorado Strike. Victor, Col. $1. 

Levasseur, E. The American Workman. Baltimore. Johns Hopkins Press. 
1904. 517 p. $3. 

Lioyp, Henry D. Strike of Millionaires against Miners. 1890. 269 p. 

MITCHELL, JoHN. Organized Labor. (U.S.) Philadelphia. American Book 
and Bible House. 1908. 485 p. $1.75. 

The best statement of labor views on all mooted questions. 

Parry, D. M. Anti-Union Pamphlets. Citizen’s Industrial Association, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Rag, Joun. Eight Hours for Work. Macmillan. 1894. 352 p. $1. 

Report of the Anthracite Coal Commission. Bulletin United States Department 
of Labor. May, 1903. 247 p. Free. 

STELZLE, CHARLES. The Workingman and Social Problems. Revell. 1903. 
166 p. 75c. 

Strikes and Lockouts. (Jan. 1, 1881, to Dec. 31, 1900.) Sixteenth Annual 
Report of United States Department of Labor. 1053 p. Free. 

Trade Union Labels, in Bulletin United States Department of Labor, March, 
1898. 25p. Free. 

WeBB, SIDNEY AND BEATRICE. History of Trade Unionism. Longmans. New 
Ed. 1902. $2.60 n. 

Industrial Democracy. Longmans. 2d Ed. 1902. 929 p. $4 n. 

Woop, S. N. Bugle Notes (on Union Labels). Brentano. 

See also Industrial Conditions, Wages. 

Correspondence Addresses: American Federation of Labor, 423 G St., Washington, 
D.C., Department of Commerce and Labor, Washington, D.C. National 
Ciwic Federation, 281 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. General Federation of Trade 
Unions. Sec. I, Mitchell. Temple Chambers, Temple Ave., London, E. C. 
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LAND QUESTION AND THE SINGLE TAX. 
we oe W. H. The Unearned Increment. Sonnenschein. 1890. 158 p. 


Gronse, Henry. The Land Question and Condition of Labor. Doubleday. 


. Progress and Poverty. Doubleday. 568 p. aper, 50c. ie 
The Buble of the Single Tos Woveiied: en ae Lee 

Mattock, Wm.H. Progress from Poverty. 

A trenchant reiort to progress and poverty. 

Moopy, W.G. Land and Labor in the United States. New York. Scribner’s. 
1883. 360p. $1.50. ~ 

Seticman, E.T. A. Essays on Taxation. Macmillan. 1895. $3. 

A criticism of the Single Tax. 

SHEARMAN, Tuomas G. Natural Taxation. Doubleday. 1895. 271 p. $1. 
An answer to Seligman. (See above.) 

Wautace, A. R. Land Nationalization. Sonnenschein. 1892. 252 p. $1. 
Full of information and an argument for land nationalization by the great 
sctentist. 

WALKER, Francis A. Land andIts Rent. 1883. Little. 75c. 

See also Finance, Tariff and Taxation. 
Correspond nce Address: The Public, Louis F. Post, Ed., Unity Building, Chicago. 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 


CARPENTER, Epwarp. Love’s Coming of Age. London. Stockam. $1.25. 

Catrp, Mona. Morality of Marriage. London. Redway. 1897. 239p. $1, 

LEFFINGWELL, A. Illegitimacy. Scribner’s. $1. 

Report on Marriage and Divorce. United States Commissioner of Labor. 
Washington Office. 1887. 0. p. 

SavacE, Minot J. Men and Women. Boston. American Unitarian Associa- 
ions 1902... 179 p, . $1. 

WESTERMARCK, E. History of Human Marriage. Macmillan. 1899. 644 p. 

Howarp, Georce E. History of Matrimonial Institutions. Chicago. Univer- 
sity Press. 1904. 3vols. $13. t 

Correspondence Addresses. Nat. League for the Protection of the Family, Sec., 
Dr. Dike, Auburndale, Mass. American Soc. Umon and Free Thought 
Federation, Sec., E. C. Reichwald, 191 S. Market St., Chicago, Ill. 


MONOPOLIES AND TRUSTS. 


Baxer,C. W. Monopolies and the People. Putnam’s. 1900. 368p. $1.50. 
Boren, GeorceL. Plain Facts as the Trusts and the Tariff. Macmillan. 1902 
451 p. $1.50. 
Crark, J.B. Controlof Trusts. Macmillan. 1901. 109p. 60c.n. 
Exry, Ricuarp T. Monopolies and Trusts. Macmillan. 1902. 284p. $1.25, 
Jenxs, J. W. The Trust Problem. Putnam’s. 1901. 341 p. $1. 
Brief compendium of industrial conditions affecting combinations. 
Lioyp, Henry D. Wealth vs. Commonwealth. MHarper’s. 1894. 563 p. 


$1. glad 
A startling indictment of the Standard Oil monopoly and allied interests. 
Report of the United States Industrial Commission. Voll. 1900. Vol. XIII. 
1901. Vol. XIX. Results. Washington. Limited number. Free. 
TARBELL, IpaA M. The History of the Standard Oil Company. McClure 
Phillips & Co. 1904. 2vols. $5. 
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MUNICIPAL PROBLEMS. 


Baker, M. N. Municipal Engineering and Sanitation. Macmillan. 1903. 


$1.25. 
Bemis, E. W., and others. Municipal Monopolies. Crowell. 1899. 691 p. 
2 


5 eis 
Deviin, T.C. eras Reform in the United States. NewYork. Putnam’s 
1896. 174 
Eaton, haere Government of Municipalities. Macmillan. 1899. 526 


p. $4. : 
FairLigE, JoHN A. Municipa! Administration. Macmillan. 1901. 448 p. 
$3. 


Goopnow, F. J. City Government in the U.S. Macmillan. 1904. 325 p 
Municipal Operation and Public Franchises. Report of Convention of 1903. 
Reform Club, 2 E. 35th St., N. Y. City. $1. 
Parsons, FRANK. ns City for the People. Philadelphia. C. F. Taylor. 
1899. 597 p. 
An encyclopedia of information and argument on muntct aaa ownership. 
Proceedings of Chicago Conference. 1904. Philadelphia. National Municipal 


League. 332 p. 
Rosinson, C. M. Modern Civic Art. New York. Putnam’s. 1903. 381 p. 
$2.50. 


The Improvement of Cities and Towns. Putnam’s. 1904. 309 p. 


$1. 

Roureame, E.G. Bibliography of Civic Progress. The Chautauquan. Yearly 
in June. 

SHaw, ALBERT. Municipal Government in Gerat Britain. ged 375 p. In 
Continental Europe. 1895. 505 p. Century. Each 

Statistics of Cities in United States Bulletin Department a Labor. 173 p. 
Free. September, 1902. 

STEFFENS, Lincotn. The Shame of the Cities—St. Louis, Minneapolis, Pitts- 
burg, ‘Philadelphia, Chicago, New York. McClure’s. 1904. 306 p- $1.20 n. 

StrRonG, JostaH. The Twentieth Century City. Baker & Taylor. 1898. 

186 us mY. er, 25c.) 50c. 

WEBER, A Cr owth of Cities in the 19th Century. Macmillan. 1899. 495 
p. $3. e a 

WHINERY, S. Meee es Works, Public. Macmillan. 1903. 241 p. $1.25. 

WILcox, Drtos F he American City. Macmillan. 1904. 4380p. $1.25. 

ZRURIIN, CuARLES. American Municipal Progress. Macmillan. 1902. 380 
p. $1.50. 

Correspondence Addresses: National Municipal League, C. R. Woodruff, Sec., 
703 North American Building, Philadelpdia, Pa. League of American 
Municipalities, John .MacVicar, Sec., Des: Moines, Iowa. Bureau of 
Civic Coéperation, 5711 Kimbalk Ave., Chica o, Ill. Municipal Journal, 
London, W. 24 N.: 6 Salisbury Court, London, eG, . 


THE NEGRO PROBLEM. 


Du Bois, Wm. The Philadelphia Negro. Univ. of Phil. 1899. 590p. $2.50. 

Souls of Black Folk. McClurg. 1908. 273 p. $1.20 n. 

Murpny, Epear G. Problems of the Present South. Macmillan. 1904. 
346.p. $1.50. 

THomas,Wm.H. The American Negro. Macmillan. 1901. 440p. $2. 

WASHINGTON, BooxerRT. The Future of the American Negro. Small oo 
1900. 257 p. 

. Up From Slavery. Doubleday. 1901. 339 p. $1.50. 

Correspondence Address: Tuskagee Normal and Industrial Institute, Tuskagee, Ala, 
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: | POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Cossa, L. Guide to the Study of Political Economy. Macmillan. 155 p. 


$2.60. 

CiarK, J. B. Enlosohe of Wealth. Ginn. 1894. 251 p. $1. 

Ey, Pror. R. T. utlines of Economics. Macmillan. Wuth Bib. 1901. 
432p. $1.25. 

GipE, CHARLES. Principles of Political Economy. Tr. 2d Am. Ed. Heath. 
1904. 719 p. $2. 
One of the Peak 

Hapuey, A. T. Economics. Putnam’s. 1897. 496. $2.50. 

Incram, J. K. veaia | of Political Economy. Macmillan. 1888. $1.50. 

MARSHALL, ALFRED. conomics of Industry. Macmillan. 1892. $1. 

RusKIN, JoHN. Unto This Last. Crowell. 1900. (Paper, 35c.) $1. © 

We ts, D. A. Recent Economic Changes. Appleton. 1898. 505 p. $2. 
A storehouse of digested facts. 


PROSTITUTION. 


The Social Evil. Report of Committee of Fifteen. Putnam’s. 1902. 188 p. 
$1.25. 

Amos, S. Prohibition, Regulation and Licensing of Vice. 

EpHoiM, CHARLES. Traffic in Girls, and Florence Crittenton Mission. Woman's 
Temperance Pub. Assn. Chicago. 1893. 307p. $1. 

Correspondence address: American Purity Alliance, 232 W. 14th St., New York 


City. 
RAILROAD PROBLEMS. 


Cow tes, J. L. A General Freight and Passenger Post. Putnam’s. 
1902. .312'p. $1.25. 

Epwarps, CLEMENT. Railroad Nationalization. New York. Scribner’s. 40 
p. $1. 

Hapiey, ArtrHUuR T. Railway Transportation. New York. Putnam’s. 
1886. 269 p.. $1.50. 

Hupson, J. F. Railways and the Republic. New York. MHarper’s. 1886. 
489 p. o.p. 
Shows evil of the present system. 

Jounson, E. R. American Railway Transportation. Appleton. 1903. 448 
p. $1.50. 

Pratt, E. A: American Railways. Macmillan. 1903. 317p. $1.25n. 

Statistics. Report of Interstate Commerce (Report Annual) Commission. 
Washington. . Free. ; 4 

Correspondence address: Interstate Commerce Commission, Washington, D. C 
Postal Progress League, See James L. Cowles, 21 Park Row N.Y. 


SOCIALISM. 


Bax, E. Berrort anp WiLiiaM Morris. Socialism, Its Growth and Outcome 
(pro.). Sonnenschein. 2d Ed. 1896. 335 p. $1. 

Bevamy, Epwarp. Merrie England (pro.). Commonwealth Co., Lafayette 
Place, Nye cl 02 pay Oc: p.c60o, 

Buss, W. D. P. Handbook of Socialism. Scribner’s. 1895. $1.25. 

Ery, Pror. R. T. Socialism and Social Reform. Crowell. 1894, 449 p. 


$1.50, 
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Enesis, Frizpricu. Socialism, Utopian and Scientific (pro.). Seribmer’s. 
1892. $1. 

Fapran’s (Eng.). Fabian Essays (pro.). Fabian Society. 1889. 233 p. 
Commonwealth Co., 28 Lafayette Place, New York City. (p. 25c.). 75c. 

Fuint, Ropert. Socialism. (con.).. Isbister. 1894. 512p. $3.25. 

Hitiguit, Morris. History of Socialism in the United States. Funk & Wag- 
nalls. 1903. 371 p. $1.50. 

Hynpman, H. M. Economics of Socialism (pro.). Twentieth Century Press. 
London. 257p. $1. 

Kaurtsxy, Karu. The Social Revolution (pro.). Chicago. Kerr&Co. 1903. 
189 p. 30c. 

eee Tua. History of Socialism. Macmillan. 1900. 301 p. $2. 

Marx, Kary. Capital (tr.) (r.). Humboldt Pub. Co. 2 vols. $1.75. 

ScHAEFFLE, A. E.T. Quintessence of Socialism (tr.). Scribner’s. 55p. $1. 

SomBarT, WERNER. Socialism and the Social Movement in the 19th Century. 
Putnam’s. 1898. 197 p. $1.25. 

Wess, SipNEY. Socialism in England. Sonnenschein. 2d Ed. 1893. 132 
$1 


VANDERVELDE, EmiLe. Collectivism and Industrial Evolution (r.). Chicago 
Kerr. (Paper) 25c. 

VaiL, C. H. Modern Socialism (pro.). Humboldt. 1897. 179p. 25c. 

Correspondence Addresses: National Committee of Soctalistic Party, S. Mahlon 
Barnes, Sec., 269 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Fabian Soctety, 3 Clemens’ 
Inn, Strand, London, W. C. 


SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. 


ADDAMS, JANE. Objective Value of a Social Settlement and Subjective Necessit 
for Social Settlements in Philanthropy and Social Progress. Crowell. 
1893. $1.50. 

Coit. Stanton, Neighborhood Guilds. Scribner’s. 2d Ed. 1892. $1.50. 

Henperson, C.R. Social Settlements. Lentilhon. 1898. 196 p. 60c. n. 

MontcoMery, Mrs., F.M. Bibliography. 1905. 

Reason, W. University and Social Settlements. London. Methuen. 1894. 
195 p. Scribner’s. $1. 

Correspondence Address: Gen. Report. Mrs., F. M. Montgomery, 5548 Woodlawn 
Ave., Chicago. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


Braprorp, Amory H. Heredity and Christian Progress. Macmillan. 1895. 
281 p. $1.50. 
FarRBANKS, ARTHUR. Introduction to Sociology. Scribner’s. 1901. 307 p. 


$1.50. 
With bibliography. A very readable treatise. 

Gippincs, Pror. F. H. Principles of Sociology. Macmillan. 1896. 476 Pp. 
$3 


Huxiey. Struggle for Existence, Nineteenth Century. Feb., 1888. 

Kipp, Benjamin. Social Evolution. Macmillan. 2d Ed. 1900. 404 p. 
(Paper, 25c.). $1.50. 

Principles of Western Civilization. Macmillan. 1902. 538 p. $2. 

KRoporkKIN, = Mutual Aid a Factor of Evolution. McClure, Phillips. 1902. 
348 p. $2.50. 

Mackensi£, JouN S. Introduction to Social Philosophy. Macmillan. 1890. 
390 p. $1,75, 
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Sprncer, Herspert Social Statics, Abridged and Revised, with The Man vs. 
the State. 1892. Appleton. 4381p. $2. 

TaRvDE, GABRIEL. Laws of Imitation (tr.). Holt. 1903. 433 p. $3. 

Warp, Lester F. Pure Sociology. New York. Macmillan. 1903. 607 p. 
$3. Lucid and forcible, with wide range of information. 

Weser, ApnaF. The Growth of Cities in the NineteenthCentury. Macmillan 
1899. $4. 

WiLLoucHBy, WestEL W. Social Justice. Macmillan. 1900. 385 p. $3. 

Wricut, C. D. Outline of Practical Sociology. Longmans. 5th Ed. 1902. 
458p. $2. 
Bib. Valuable information on conditions in the United States. 


SUNDAY PROBLEM. 


oy? WitsurF. TheCivilSabbath. International Reform Bureau. 1904. 

4p. 15ce. 

: The Sabbath for Man. Thesame. 1874. 662p. $1.50. 

GAMBLE, S. W. Sunday, the True Sabbath of God. Methodist Book Concern. 
NY.» 1900:) ..208 p.., $1. 

eae A. H. Sunday Legislation. Appleton. New Ed. 1902. 297 p. 

125. 

Correspondence Addresses: American Sabbath Union, 203 Broadway, New York 
City. The Defender, organ of Sabbath Defense, Tremont whe (eh Boston, 
Mass. Federation of Sunday Rest Associations of America, Dr. Alex. Jackson, 
Cor. Sec., Cleveland. International Reform Bureau, 206 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Washington, D.C. 


TEMPERANCE REFORM. 


American Prohibition Year Book 1904. United Prohibition Press. 96 p. 92 
La Salle St., Chicago. 15c. 

CALKINS, Raymonp (for the Committee of Fifty). Substitutes for the Saloon 
(bib.). Houghton, Mifflin. 1901. 397 p. ..80. 

FREEMAN, JAMES E. If Not the Saloon, What? Baker & Taylor. 1903. 117 


? fe 

owen: E. R. L. Gothenberg License System. Report to Commissioner of 
Labor. 1893. Free. 

Jurxins, A.J. Handbook of Prohibition. Chicago, 1904. 155 Pp: 

Koren, Joun (for the Committee of Fifty). Economic Aspects of the Liquor 
Problem. Houghton, Miffin. 1890. 327p. $1.50. 

National Temperance Almanac, 1904. Nat. Temperance and Society Publica- 
tion House. 70p. 3E. 14th St., New York. 

ROWNTREE J. AND SHIRWELL A. The Temperance Problem and Social Reform. 
London. Hodder. 7th Ed. 1900. 777 p. 

Public Control of the Liquor Traffic. London. Grant Richards. 
1903. 296 p. 

Public House Trust Association, London. Reports. 

Public House Trust Association (Ltd.), Glasgow, Scotland. Reports. 

People’s Refreshment House Association. Harper’s Weekly. December 7, 
1902. 10c. 

Wines, Frep H., anp Koren, Joun (for the Committee of Fifty). The Liquor 
Problem in its Legislative Aspects. Houghton, Mifflin. 2d Ed. 1898. 
427 p. $1.25. : Rut 

Correspondence Addresses: National Temperance Society and Publication House, 
3 E. 14th St., New York City. Woman's Christian Temperance Unton, 
Sec., Mrs.S.M.D.Fry, Evanston, Ill. Antt-Saloon League, Rev. P.A. Baker, 
Columbus, O. Central Public House Trust Asociation, London. Reports. 
116 Victoria St., Westminster, London N. W. 
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WAGES. 


Bow.ey, ARTHURL. Wagesin the United Kingdom in the Nineteenth Century. 
London. Cambridge University Press. 1899. 144 p. $1.50. 

Compilation of Wages of Commercial Countries from Official Sources. 2 vols. 
ifteenth Annual Report of (U. S.) Department of Labor. 1900. 1,642 
. aeree. 

Nepbkt of the United States Industrial Commission. Final Review, Vol. XIX. 

Report of Ohio Labor Bureau. 1901. Free. 

ScHoEnHoF, J. The Economy of High Wages. Putnam’s. 1892. 414 p. 


Op, 

hina. D. Methods of Industrial Remuneration. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Revised. 1899. $2.50. 

Wages and Cost of Living.. Bulletin 53 of the (U. S.) Department of Labor. 
July, 1904. 2380p. Free. 

Wages in the United States and Europe 1890-1903. Bulletin 54 of the (U. S.) 
Department of Labor. September, 1904. Free. 

Work and Wages of Men, Women and Children. Washington. Commissioner 
of Labor. 1896. 671 p. Free. 

Wricut, Carrot, D. Evolution of Wage Statistics, in Quarterly Journal of 
Economics. Vol. VI. 151 p. January, 1892. 
See also Distribution of Wealth. Industrial. Conditicns. Labor. 


WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE. 


Jacosi, Mrs. Mary (Putnam). ‘‘Common Sense’’ Applied to Women Suf- 
frage. Putnam’s. 1894. $1. 
A plea to the Constitutional Committee of New York, 1894, for the polttical 
ennai OF woman. 

Jounson, Mrs. HELEN (Kendrick). Woman and the Republic. Appleton. 
1897. 327 p. $1.50. 
Argues that Woman’s Suffrage is not in accord with true democratic principle. 


Correspondence Addresses: National American Woman's Suffrage Association, 
Cor. Sec., Mrs. K. M. Gordon, 1800 Prytania St., New Orleans, La. General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Cor. Sec., Miss Louise P. Poppenheim, 61 
Meeting St.; Charleston, S.C. Central Society for Woman's Suffrage, 
25 Victoria St., S. W., London, Eng. 


WOMAN’S ECONOMIC QUESTIONS. 


BrBEL, Aucust. Woman in the Past, Present and Future (tr.). London. 
‘Reeves. 1893. 264 pp. 25c. 

Cone HevLen C. How Woman May Earn a Living. Macmillan’s. 1900. 

p. 

GiLMaAN, CHARLOTTE P. (StETSON). The Home. McClure. 1908. 347 pp. $1.50. 

Ostrocorsk!, M. Rights of Women. Social Science Series. 1893. 231 pp. $1. 

SauLmon, Pror. Lucy M. Domestic Service. Macmillan. 2ded. 1901, 338 pp. $2. 

STETSON, CHARLOTTE P. (Mrs. Gilman.) Woman and Economics (r.). Put- 
nam’s. 1899. 340 pp. $1.50. 

Van Erren, J. N. The Condition of Women Workers. American Federation of 
Labor. Washington. _ 5c. 

Working Women in Large Cities. United States Commissioner of Labor.’ 1888. 


O. p. 

Correspondence Addresses: National American Woman Suffrage Association. 
See above. Woman's Nat. Trade Union League, Sec., Mrs. Mary K. Sullivan, 
5 Dudley St., Roxbury, Mass 
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LEADING ECONOMIC AND REFORM JOURNALS. 


UNITED STATES. 


M., Monthly; Q., Quarterly; W., Weekly; Price, Annual Subscription. 

Advocate of Peace. (Organ of Peace Society.) M. 31 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass. $1. 

American Journal of Sociology. Bi-monthly. University of Chicago. $2. 

American Statistical Association Quarterly. 491 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. $2. 

Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. Bi-monthly. 
Philadelphia, Pa. $6. 

American Federationist. (Organ of American Federation of Labor.) M. 423 
G St., N. W., Washington, D.C. $1. 

Appeal to Reason. (Socialist.) W. Girard, Kans. 50c. 

Arena. M. Broad St., Trenton, N. J. $2.50. 

Bulletin of the Department of Labor. M. Official Publication of Department. 
Washington, D 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen’s Magazine. M. Indianapolis, Ind. $1.50. 

Charities. (New York Charity Organization Society.) W. 105 E. 22d St., New 
York City. $2. 

Chautauquan. M. Chautauqua, N. Y. $2. 

Chicago Socialist. W. 163 E. Randolph St., Chicago. 50c. 

City and State. W. 1305 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. $2. 

Cleveland Citizen. (Trade Union Socialist.) Cleveland, Ohio. W. 50c. 

Cub Woman. (Organ of Federation of Woman’s Clubs.) M. 500 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. $1. 

Commoner. W. (W. J. Bryan, ed.) Lincoln, Neb. $1. 

Commons. (Settlements.) M. 180 Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. $1. 

Comrade. (Socialist, Illustrated.) M. 11 Cooper Sq., New York City. $1. 

Educational Review. Ten numbers per year. Rahway, N. J., and New York 


City. $3. 
Federation Quarterly. (Federation of Churches.) 11 Broadway, New York 
City. $1 


Good Government. (Journal of National Civil Service Reform League.) M. 
79 Wall St., New York City. $1. 

Hammer and Pen. (Organ of Church Association for the Advancement of the 
Interests of Labor.) M. 285 Fourth Ave., New York City. 50c. 

Independent. W. 130 Fulton St., New York. $2. 

International Journal of Ethics. Q. 1415 Locust St., Philadelphia. $2.50. 

International Socialist Review. M. 56 Fifth Ave., Chicago. $1. 

Journal of Political Economy. Q. Chicago University. $3. 

Lend a Hand. M. (Lend a Hand Society.) 1 Beacon St., Boston. $1. 

Lucifer. (Free Society.) W. 500 Fulton St., Chicago, Il. $1. 

National Advocate. (Temperance.) M. 3E. 14th St., New York. $1. 

New Voice. (Prohibitionist.) W. 139 E. 56th St., Hyde Park, Chicago, Ill. 

Outlook. W. 287 Fourth Ave., New York City. $3. 

Philanthropist. (Social Purity.) Q. 232 W. 14th St., New York City. 50c. 

Political Science Quarterly. Columbia University. New York City. 

Public. (Single Tax.) W. Unity Building, Chicago. $2. : 

Quarterly Journal of Economics. Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass 

Social Democratic Herald, (Socialist.) W. Milwaukee. 50c. 
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Socialist. W. Toledo. $1. 

Social Service. Q. (Am. Inst. of Social Service.) 287 Fourth Ave., N.Y.City. $1. 

Southern Workman. M. Hampton, Va. $1. 

Single Tax Review. Q. 11 Frankfort St., New York City. $1. 

Typographical Journal. (Organ of the Typographical Union.) M. Indian- 
apolis, Ind. $1. 

Union Signal. (W.C.T.U.) W. The Temple, Chicago, Il. $1.50. 

Wilshire’s Magazine. (Socialist.) M. 125 E. 23d 25c. 

Woman’s Journal. (Woman’s Suffrage.) W. 3 ParkSt., Boston. $1.50. 


Weekly Bulletin of the Clothing Trade. (Organ of United Garment Workers.) 
Bible House, New York City. $1. 


Worker. (Socialist.) W. 164 William St., New York City. 
World’s Work. M. 135 E. 16th St., New York City. $3. 
World To-Day. M. 67 Wabash Ave., Chicago. $1. 

Yale Review. Q. 125 Temple St., New Haven, Conn. $3. 


DIRECTORY OF SOCIETIES, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 


Organized, in its present form, 1881. It aims at industrial, not political 
unity, not by prescribing a stereotyped, uniform plan of organization for all, 
regardless of their experience or necessities, nor by antagonizing or aiming to 
destroy existing organizations, but by preserving all that is integral in them 
and widening their scope, so that each, without submerging its individuality, 
may act with the others in all that concerns them. 

It is composed of 118 national unions, representing approximately 27,000 
local unions, with a membership now estimated at over 2,000,000. There are 32 
State branches, 572 city central organizations and 1,173 other local trade and 
federal labor unions. Some 250 monthly or weekly periodicals are published by 
the unions, but the Federationist, edited by Mr. Gompers, and published monthly, 
is the official organ. The headquarters of the organization are at 423 G street 
N. W., Washington, D. C. ra ees 

The officers of the Federation are: President, Samuel Gompers, Washington 
D. C.; secretary, Frank Morrison, Washington, D. C.; treasurer, John B. Len- 
non, Bloomington, IIll.; first vice-president, James Duncan, Boston, Mass.; 
second, John Mitchell, Indianapolis, Ind.; third, James O’Connell, Washington, 
D. C.; fourth, Max Morris, Denver, Colo.; fifth, Thomas I. Kidd, Chicago, Ill.: 
sixth, Denis A. Hayes, Philadelphia, Pa.; seventh, Daniel J. Keefe, Detroit 
Mich.; eighth, William J. Spencer, Dayton, O. ; 

The following list includes all the international unions that are affiliated 


a be American Federation, with their secretaries, corrected up to January ~ 
’ 2 A 


Actors’ National Protective Union of America. Lew Morton, 8 Uni 
New York, N. Y. , nion Square, 


Asbestos Workers of America, National Association of Heat, Frost and General 
Insulators. P.G. Jessen, 3403 Manchester Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


B 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers International Union of Ameri r 
Harzbecker, 268 East North Ave., Chicago, Ill. eb _ i. 


Barbers’ International Union, Journeymen. Jacob Fischer, Box 517, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. o : 
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Bull Posters and Billers of America, National Alliance. J. J. McCormick, 1020 
__ Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Il. 

Blacksmiths, International Brotherhood of. Robert B. Kerr, Suite 570-585 
Monon Building, Chicago, II1. 

Blast Furnace Workers and Smelters of America, International Association of. 

: Wm. J. Clarke, 128 Sandusky St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Bowler Makers and Iron Ship Builders of America, Brotherhood of. W. J. 
Gilthorpe, Room 406, Portsmouth Building, Kansas City, Kans. 

Bookbinders, International Brotherhood of. James W. Dougherty, Room 210, 
132 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 

Boot and wire Workers’ Union. C. L. Baine, 434 Albany Building, Boston, 

ass. 

Brewery Workmen, International Union of United. Louis Kemper, Rooms 
109-110 Odd-Fellows’ Temple, corner Seventh and Elm Sts., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Brick, Tile and Terra Cotta Workers’ Alliance, International. George Hodge, 
Rooms 509-10 Garden City Block, 56 Fifth Ave., Chicago. Ill. 

Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, International Association of. J. J. 
McNamara, 517 Superior Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Broom Makers’ Union, International. Oliver A. Brower, 14 Swan St., Am- 
sterdam, N. Y. 

Brushmakers’ International Union. John M. McElroy, 833 Leland St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Building Employes of America, International Union of. James McLean, Room 
15, 119 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ii. 


Cc 

Carpenters and Joiners of America, United Brotherhood of. Frank Duffy, P.O. 
Box 520, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Carpenters and Joiners, Amalgamated Society of. Thomas Atkinson, 332 East 
93d St., New York, N. Y. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers, International. Charles A. Baustian, Room 304, 
30-36 LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 

Carvers Association of North America, International Wood. John S. Henry, 
1220 Third Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Car Workers, International Association of. C. C. Gaskins, Rooms 1205-1206 
Star Bldg., 356 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

Cementworkers, American Brotherhood of. Thos. K. Ryan, Room 12, 51 Third 
St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Chainmakers’ National Union of the United States of America. Curtin C. 
Miller, 1384 W. Broad St., Box 42, Station D, Columbus, Ohio. 

Cigarmakers’ International Union of America. George W. Perkins, Room 820, 
Monon Block, 320 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. : 

Clerks’ International Protective Association, Retail. Max Morris, Box 1581, 
Denver, Colo ; 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers of North America, United. Max Zuckerman, 74 
East Fourth St.. New York, N. Y. 

Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of America, The. Wesley Russell, 530 Monon 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 

Compressed Air Workers, International Union. John Sheehy, 406 Grand St., 
Hoboken, N. J. ‘ 

Coopers’ International Union of North America. James A. Cable, Meriwether 
Bldg., Kansas City, Kans. i 

Curtain Operatives of America, Amalgamated Lace. M. F. Sullivan, 3044 
Lawrence St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cutting Die and Cutter Makers, International Union of. James Clasen, 34 
Lawrence St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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E 
Electrical Workers of America, International Brotherhood of. H. W. Sherman, 
Corcoran Bldg., Washington, D. C ; 
Elevator Constructors, International Union of. Henry Snow, 40 Park Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 
Engineers, Pea tees Union of Steam. R. A. McKee, 224 Masonic Temple, 
eoria, Ill. : 
Engravers, International Association of Watch Case. F. Huber, Box 263, 
Canton, Ohio. 


F 

Firemen, International Brotherhood of Stationary. C. L. Shamp, Rooms 2-4, 
2502 N. 18th St., Omaha, Neb. 

Flour and Cereals Mill Employes, International Union of, A. E. Kellington, 112 
Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Foundry Employes, International Brotherhood of. Geo. Bechtold, 1310 Franklin 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Freight Handlers and Warehousemen’s Union of America, Interior. J. J. 
Flynn, Yondorf Bldg., 210 South Halstead St., Chicago, Ill 

Fur Workers of the United States and Canada, International Association of. C 
E. Carlson, General Delivery, Spokane, Wash. : 


G 

Garment Workers of America, United. B. A. Larger, Rooms 116-117 Bible 
House, New York, N. Y. 

Garment Workers’ Union, International Ladies. John Alex. Dyche, 25-27 
Third Ave., New York, . Y. 

Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the United States and Canada. William 
Launer, Rooms 930-931 Witherspoon Bldg., Juniper and Walnut 
Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Glass House Employes, International Association. James S. Robb, Room 108, 
Reeves Bldg., Streator Ill. 

Glass Snappers’ National Protective Association of America, Window. J. A. 
Benson, Box 643, Kane, Pa. 

Glass Workers, International Association Amalgamated. William Figolah, 3257 
Union Ave., Chicago, Ill 

Glove Workers’ Union of America, International. A. H. Cosselman, 42 First 
Ave., Gloversville, N. Y. 

Gold Beaters’ National Protective Union of America, United. W. Norris Bat- 
turs, 316 Beckett St., Camden, N. J. 

Granite Cutters’ National Union. James Duncan, Hancock Bldg., Quincy, 


Mass, 
Grinders’ National Union, Table Knife. Richard Odlum, 82 Crown St., Meriden, 
Conn. 


H : 

Hatters of North America, United. Martin Lawlor, 11 Waverly Place, Room 
15, New York, N. Y 

Hod Carriers and Building Laborers’ Union of America, International. H. A. 
Stemburgh, Room 622, 56 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Horse-Shoers of United States and Canada, International Union of Journeymen. 
Roady Kenehan, 1548 Wazee St., Denver, Colo. 

Hotel and Restaurant Employes’ Internatonal Alliance and Bartenders’ Inter- 
nationa' League of America. Jere L. Sullivan, Commercial Tribune 
Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


I 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, Amalgamated Association of. foba Williams, 
House Bldg., Smithfield and Water Sts., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Jewelry Workers’ Union of America, International. William F. Shade, 3032 
North Eighth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


L 

Lathers, International Union of Wood, Wire and Metal. Willaim McSorley, 
518 Superior Bldg., 345 Superior St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Laundry Workers’ International Union, Shirt, Waist and. Miss Hannah A. 
Mahoney, P. O. Box 11, Station I, Troy, N. Y. 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods, United Brotherhood of. J. J. Pfeiffer, 435 
Gibraltar Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Leather Workers’ Union of America, Amalgamated. John Roach, Room 52, 
Forrest Building, South Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Longshoremen’s Association, International. Henry C. Barter, 407-408 Elks 
Temple, Detroit, Mich. 


Machine Printers and Color Mixers of the United States, National Association of. 
C. Casey, 425 Tenth Ave., New York City. 

Machinists, International Association of. George Preston, 908-914 G. St., N. W., 
McGill Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Maintenance of Way Employees, International Brotherhood of. C. Boyle, 304 
Benoist Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

Marble Workers, International Association of. Henry Roberts, 273 Porter 
St., Detroit, Mich. 

Mattress, Spring, and Bedding Workers’ International Union. C. F. Myers, 
Station R, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America, Amalgamated. Homer 
D. Call, Lock Box 317, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers and Brass Workers’ Union of North America. 
James J. Cullen, Germania Bank Bldg., Spring and Bowery Sts., 
New York, N. Y. 

Metal Workers’ International Association, Amalgamated Sheet . John E. Bray, 
313 Nelson Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Metal Workers’ International Union, United. C. O. Sherman, 148 West Mad- 
ison St., Chicago, II. 

Mine Managers and Assistants’ Mutual Aid Association, National. William 
Scaife, Springfield, Ill. 

Mine Workers of America, United. William B. Wilson, 1106 State Life Bldg., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Molders’ Union of North America, Iron. E. J. Denney, 530 Walnut St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Musicians, American Federation of. Owen Miller, 20 Allen Bldg., Broadway 
and Market Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


O 
Oil and Gas Well Workers, International Brotherhood of. Jay H. Mullen, 330 
South Soto St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America, Brotherhood of. J. C. 
Skemp, Drawer 199, Lafayette, Ind. ‘ 

Paper Box Workers, International Union of. Victor Kofod, 25 Third Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

Paper Makers of America, United Brotherhood of. Thomas Mellor, 57 Smith 
Bldg., Watertown, N. Y. ‘ 

Pattern Makers’ League of North America. J. B. McNerney, 25 Third Ave., 
New York N Y. 
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Paving Cutters’ Union of the United States of America and Canada. William 
Dodge, 87 EastiState St., Albion, N. Y. 

Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America, International. H. E. Gudbrandsen, 
282 Hodge Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Piano and Organ Workers’ Union of America, International. Charles Dold, 
849 North Irving Ave., Chicago, II. 

Plate Printers’ Union of North America, International Steel and Copper. T. L. 
Mahan, 319 S St., N. E. Washington, D. C. 

Plumbers, Gas Fitters, Steam Fitters and Steam Fitters’ Helpers, of United 
States and Canada, United Association of. L. W. Tilden, 506-507- 
508 Bush Temple of Music, Chicago, Ill. 

Potters, National Brotherhood of Operative. T. J. Duffy, Box 50, East Liver- 

ool, Ohio. 

Powder oak High Explosive Workers of America, United. James G. Mc- 
Crindle, Gracedale, Pa. 

Print Cutters’ Association of America, National. Thos, I. G. Eastwood, 480 
West 165th St., New York, N. Y. 

Printers’ Association of America, Machine Textile. George Udell, 368 Branch 
Ave., Providence, R. I. 

Printing Pressmen’s Union, International. Martin P. Higgins, 35 Washington 
St., Charlestown, Mass. 


Quarryworkers’ International Union of North America. P. F. McCarthy, Barre, 
Vt. 


R 

Railroad Telegraphers, Order of. L. W. Quick, Star Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

Railway Employers of America, Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric. 
W. D. Mahon, 45 Hodges Block, Detroit, Mich. 

Railway Expressmen of America, Brotherhood of. F E. Modie, Suite 602-6038, 
56 Fifth Ave., Garden City Block, Chicago, II. 

Rubber Workers’ Union of America, Amalgamated. Clarence E. Akerstrom, 25 
Grant St., Cambridge, Mass. 


S) 

Saw Smith’s National Union. Charles G. Wertz, 351 South Illinois St., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Seamen’s Union, International, of America. William H. Frazier, 14 a Lewis St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Shingle Weavers’ Union of America, International. J. E. Campbell, 2818 
Pacific Ave., Everett, Wash. 

Shipwrights’ Joiners and Caulkers of America, National Union of. Thomas 
Durett, 108 Marshall St., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Slate and Tile Roofers’ Union of America, International. Wm. W. Clark, 1303 
St. Louis Ave., East St. Louis, Ill. 

Slate Workers, International Union of. Robert J. Griffith, Box 275, Bangor, Pa. 

Spinners’ ARORA, Cotton Mule. Samuel Ross, Box 367, New Bedford, 

ass. 

Stage Employes’ International Alliance, Theatrical. Lee M. Hart, care of 
Bartl’s Hotel, State and Harrison Sts., Chicago, Ill. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union of North America, International. George 
W. Williams, 534 Warren St., Roxbury District, Boston, Mass. 

Stove M: one LIEN STE Union. J. H. Kaefer, 166 Concord Ave., Detroit, 

ich. 
Ah 


Tackmakers’ International Union. A. E. Lincoln, Fairhaven, Mass. 
Tailors’ Union of anes Journeymen, John B. Lennon, Box 597, Bloom- 
ington, Il. 
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Teamsters, International Brotherhood of. Edward L. Turley, Room 51, 147 
Market St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Textile Workers of America, United. Albert Hibbert, Box 713, Fall River, Mass. 

Tile Layers and Helpers’ Union, International Ceramic, Mosaic and Encaustic. 
James P. Reynolds, 108 Corry St., Allegheny, Pa. 

Tin Plate Workers’ Protective Association of America, International. Chas. E. 
Lawyer, Rooms 20-21, Reilly Block, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Tip Printers, International Brotherhood of. T. J. Carolan, 70 Bruce St., 
Newark, N. J. 

Tobacco Workers’ International Union. E. Lewis Evans, Room 56, American 
National Bank Bldg., Third and Main Sts., Louisville, Ky. 

Travellers’ Goods and Leather Novelty Workers’ International Union of America. 
Charles J. Gille, 1539 North Eighteenth St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Typographical Union, International. J. W. Bramwood, Room 640-50, Newton 
Claypool Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


U 
Upholsterers’ International Union of North America. Anton J. Engel, 28 Green- 
wood Terrace, Chicago, Ill. 


WwW 
Weavers’ Amalgamated Association, Elastic Goring. Ephraim Ashley, 42 
Lowell St., Brockton, Mass. 
Weavers’ Protective Association, American Wire. E, E. Desmond, 139 Skill- 
man Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Wood Workers’ International Union of America,” Amalgamated. John G. 
Meiler, 616-617 Garden City Block, Chicago, Ill. 


WOMEN’S TRADE UNIONS. 


The Women’s National Trade Union League was organized in Boston 
November, 1903, during the convention of the American Federation of Labor. 
The organization was brought about through the joint efforts of friends of trade 
unions and the delegates representing the following trades in which women are 
employed: Boot and Shoe Workers International Union, United Textile Int. 
Union, Meat and Butcher Workmen Int. Union, United Garment Workers Int. 
Union, Retail Clerks Int. Union, Women Garment Workers Int. Union. 

Members and officers of the National Ex. Board are: President, Mrs. Mary 
Morton Kehen, Boston; Vice-President, Miss Jane Addams, Chicago; Secretary, 
Mrs. Mary Kenney O’Sullivan; Treasurer, Miss Mary Donovan, Lynn, Mass; 
Ex. Board, Miss Lillian D. Wald, Miss Leonora O’Reilly, New York; Misses Mary 
McDowell, Ellen Lindstrom, Chicago, Ill; Mrs. Mary Fratas, Lowell, Mass. 

The object of the Women’s Trade Union League is to assist in the organiza- 
tion of women wage workers into trade unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. 

The constitution requires that a majority of the Nat. Ex. Board must be 
trade union women carrying their working cards. 

State Leagues were organized in Chicago, New York, and Boston. 

The State League in Chicago assisted the Kabo corset workers while on 
strike, and placed a number in domestic service in Chicago and suburbs. They 
also assisted the women employed in the stock yards during their struggle. 

The Massachusetts State League brought from Fall Rver one hundred and 
thirty women during their strike and placed them in domestic service, more than 
one hundred leaving the mills permanently. 

The New York State League has recently assisted in the strike of the chil- 
dren in the box factories. Miss Gertrude Barnum has been appointed National 
Organizer, and began her services in that capacity January 1, 1905. 
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THE CITIZENS INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATION, 
BY EDWARD H. DAVIS, SECRETARY. 


The Citizens Industrial Association of America is a national federation of 
local, State and national organizations that are interested inthe maintenance 
of the open shop principle in industry. The association contains quite a number 
of national and State trade organizations, but its principal membership is made 
up of local employers’ associations and citizens’ alliances. 

During 1903 and 1904 local associations were formed in nearly all the large 
industrial cities and also in many of the smaller ones. The principal organization 
affiliated with the Citizens Industrial Association is the National Association of 
Manufacturers, which includes in its membership over 3,000 of the larger 
manufacturing establishments of the country. The Citizens’ Industrial Asso- 
ciation through its various organizations represents several hundred thousand 
of the manufacturers and business men of the United States. 

The organization stands for individualism. It stands for the right of every 
man to dispose of his time, labor and property as he sees fit so long as he does 
not infringe upon the equal rights of another. It isopposed to joint agreements, 
government arbitration in labor disputes and to all plans for the settlement of 
labor strife which eliminate the right of every man to work where, when and 
for what he pleases and the right of an employer to hire whom he pleases and for 
what he pleases. ‘The association does not deny the right of labor or any other 
class of citizens to organize for their mutual benefit and protection, but it is 
opposed to any organization interfering inany manner whatsoever with the con- 
stitutional rights of those who do not belong to that organization. The organi- 
zation is also opposed to restriction in individual output, limitation of appren- 
ticeships, and arbitrary interference with the hoursof daily labor. It is in fact 
opposed to paternalistic or socialistic measures of any kind whatsoever being 
foisted upon the country either by the government or by organized labor. 

The association aims to accomplish its ends through organization and 
propaganda. Its chief endeavor is to influence public opinion, seeking to 
offset the work of socialists and agitators, compelling the enforcement of law 
in times of strike and protesting against legislation designed to abridge the 
rights of employers and independent workmen. 

During the year 1904 fully 1,200 business concerns in different parts of the 
country abandoned the making of closed shop agreements and declared that the 
open shop should prevail in their establishments. These results were largely 
brought about by the agitation incident to the Citizens’ Industrial movement. 

The present officials of the organization are: David M. Parry, Pres., Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; J. C. Craig, lst vice-president, Denver, Colo.; J. T. Hoile, 2d vice- 
president, Brooklyn, N. Y.; George A. Davis, 3d vice-president, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; A. C. Rosencranz, treasurer, Evansville, Ind., and Edward H. Davis, 
secretary, Indianapolis, Ind. 

There is an executive committee composed of John Kirby, Jr., Dayton, 
Ohio; C. W. Post, Battle Creek, Mich.; Berkley R. Merwin, New York City; 
J. W. Van Cleave, St. Louis, Mo.; George B. Hugo, Boston, Mass; W. C. Shep- 
herd, Wilkesbarre, Pa.; Euclid Martin, Omaha, Neb.; Frederick W. Job, Chicago, 
Iil.; J. L, Record, Minneapolis, Minn., and F, C. Nunemacher, Louisville, Ky. 

The association was organized in Chicago, October 29 and 30, 1903, by 
a mass meeting of over 300 representatives of organizations throughout the 
United States. An adjourned meeting of this convention was held in Indian- 
apolis February 22, 1904. The second annual convention was held in New 
York City November 29 and 30, 1904, there being an attendance of about 400 
delegates representing all parts of the country. 
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THE NATIONAL CIVIC FEDERATION. 


An organization which grew out of conferences on arbitration and con- 
ciliation, held under the auspices of the Chicago Civic Federation in December, 
1900. At this conference much interest was taken in the discussion of com- 
pulsory arbitration, the result being a decision that for the United States, at 
least, the proper line of progress should be in the direction, not of compulsory 
arbitration, but of voluntary conciliation. A committee of twelve members 
was appointed, representing Labor, Capital and the General Public, and this 
committee issued an appeal to the American people recommending the adoption 
of annual or semi-annual joint trade agreements and the creation of joint 
boards of conciliation. This committee met and organized in January, 1901, 
and was able to avert a threatened anthracite coal strike by securing a confer- 
ence of the operators and the mine workers. 


OFFICERS, 1905. 


AucustT3 Betmont, President. H. H. VREELAND, Chairman Welfare 
SAMUEL GomPERS, Ist Vice-President. Department. 
Oscar S. Straus, 2d Vice-President. Francis L. Rossins, Joun MitTcHELL, 
Henry Puipps, Chairman Ways and Chairmen Trade Agreement Com- 
Means Committee. mittee. 
CorneELius N. Buss, Treasurer Raupu M. Easiey, Chairman Executive 
C. A. Moore, Chairman Conciliation Council. 
Committee. SAMUEL B. DonnELLY, Secretary. 


281 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

The basis of organization of the National Civic Federation is the principle 
of conciliation as distinguished from arbitration, and the constitution makes it 
clear that the Civic Federation, as such, shall not arbitrate any disputes. The 
settlement and prevention of strikes and lockouts is in charge of conciliation 
committees of the National organization and of the local organizations, five of 
which have been established in New York, Chicago, Cleveland, St. Louis, and 
Denver, and others are in process of organization in other industrial centers. 
During the three years in which the National Civic Federation has been engaged 
in the settlement of questions, it has dealt successfully with over three hundred 
cases and in eighteen its efforts have either partially or wholly failed. The 
most essential part of the work is in bringing together the parties to acontro- 
versy, and that once accomplished they generally settle their differences entirely 
unaided. In only one or two cases have the committees been called upon to 
assist in securing arbitrators. 

DEPARTMENTS OF WorRK. 


Department of Trade Agreements, Department of Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration, Department of Welfare Work, Department of Industrial Economics, 
Department of Trade Sections, Department of Organization. The formation of 
the department to promote trade agreements followed a conference upon that 
subject held in New York City May 7, 1904. Those who took part were em- 
ployers, individual, and representing 70 trade organizations, embracing all the 
basic industries, such as the production of coal, iron and steel, and transporta- 
tion; and employes representing national or local labor organizations. This 
gathering thus represented hundreds of millions of capital and more than 
2,500,000 wage earners. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS. 


BY JOHN R,. COMMONS. 


The term ‘‘Trade Agreement” is used to designate an agreement covering 
wages, hours and conditions of labor, between an association or union of work- 
men and an association of employers. An essential part of the agreement is 
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the clause providing that there shall be no strikes or lockouts during the term 
of the agreement, usually one year, but that all ind bere relating to interpreta- 
tion of, or to matters not covered by, the agreement shall be settled by conference 
between representatives of the two associations. Sometimes it is provided that 
in case these representatives cannot agree they shall call in an outsider or 
umpire. The term Arbitration (See Arbitration) is sometimes inaccurately 
applied to the trade agreement, but arbitration is strictly the reference of a 
dispute to a disinterested outsider, whereas trade agreements are nearly always 
drawn up by the representatives of the parties. An exception to this rule was 
the arbitration of the Anthracite Coal Strike in 1902, when a commission 
appointed by the President drew up a trade agreement, which the parties 
agreed in advance to accept for a period of three years. The term conciliation 
is also often used with reference to a trade agreement, but conciliation is properly 
mediation by outside parties with the object of inducing the two parties to enter 
upon a trade agreement of their own framing. The principal trade agreement 
systems at present in vogue are as follows: 

Iron and Steel Industry, between the Amalgamated Association of Iron 
and Steel Workers and such companies as the United States Steel Corporation 
and Republic Iron and Steel Company. This system originated in 1865 and 
has continued to the present time with three or four interruptions. 


Bituminous Coal Industry, since 1898. Several agreements covering 
separate competitive fields, the principal one being that of Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, between the United Mine Workers of America and 
different Associations of Coal Operators. Anthracite Coal Industry, between 
the United Mine Workers and the largest anthracite coal producers since 1902. 

Longshoremen’s agreements between the Longshoremen, Marine and 
Transport Workers, and different associations on the Great Lakes and Gulf and 
Pacific Coasts,of Dock managers lumber and grain carriers,and others. Since 1897. 

Stove Industry, between the Molders’ Union and the National Stove 
Founders’ Defense Association. Since 1891. 

Newspaper publishers and International Typographical Union. Since 1899 

Railroad Brotherhoods and nearly all railway systems. 

The United Garment Workers, United Brewers, Hatters, and Cigar Makers, 
have agreements, or contracts, with individual establishments granting the use 
of the Union label. 

In the building Trades there are many hundred local agreements, the brick- 
layers having begun the practice in New York in 1884. 

Lithographic Trades Alliance, and the Lithographers’ Association (National) 

The Theatrical Managers and the Musical Protective Union. 

Very numerous local agreements. 

Examples of the endurance of the severest tests on these agreements are 
the contracts between the associated bituminous coal operators and the United 
Mine Workers of America, and the contract between the Lake Carriers’ Asso- 
ciation and the International Longshoremen’s Union. Each party$to these 
agreements has undergone successfully the strain of granting higher wages on 
the one side and of accepting lower wages on the other. The acceptance of a 
lower scale by the bituminous coal miners prevented a strike last year, extending 
through Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, whose possible consequences 
no man could foresee, since it might literally have stopped the commerce and 
paralyzed the industries of the country. 


The National Founders’ Association, composedJof 600 of the largest manu- 
facturers in the United States, has maintained for twelve years a trade agree- 
ment with the National Iron Moulders’ Union. This contract, renewed annually, 
has withstood successfully the severest tests, both of advances and reductions in 
wages, two of these strains having been especially severe. The executive com- 
mittee of each organization attends the annual convention of the other. 
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The manager of the Lake fleets and shipping interests of the United States 
Steel Corporation, Harry Coulby, recently said: 

_ , There are no workers harder to manage than the longshoremen. Yet the 
discipline of their organization is so thorough and their sense of honor is so high 
that, when contracts are signed, the employers know just what they can count 
on. Ifa new local union attempts to violate its contract, the national organiza- 
tion protects the employers. Had it not been for the steadying influence of this 
organization and the effcet of its collective contract, the business of lake trans 
portation would have suffered disaster during the past five years.” 


ARBITRATION—GOVERNMENTAL. 
BY JOHN R. COMMONS. 


By an Act of 1888, amended in 1898, Congress provided that whenever a 
labor controversy arises on interstate carriers, either party may request the 
intervention of the Chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
Commissioner of Labor. These officials shall at once use their best efforts by 
mediation and conciliation to bring about a settlement, and if unsuccessful, 
shall try to persuade the parties to submit to arbitration. The law is not 
compulsory and has never been invoked. 

There are States which have created permanent State Boards of Arbitration 
with powers of mediation and conciliation similar to those of the United States 
law, except that in most cases the boards have the power to intercede without 
waiting for invitation from either of the parties. In two States, New York and 
Indiana, the board has the additional power of subpoenaing witness and books, 
and making a recommendation, which, however, is not binding. In Indiana 
the law goes further and provides that if the parties agree beforehand to abide 
by the decision, the State Board shall convene under the presidency of a judge 
of the circuit court, and the award shall be entered on the court records and be 
enforced by the usual court procedure. This is the nearest approach to com- 
pulsory arbitration in the United States. The States having boards of media- 
tion, arbitration or conciliation are as follows: Colorado, Connecticut, Idaho, 
Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Utah, Wisconsin. In four States, Iowa, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and Texas, there is provision for local boards under direction of the court 
of common pleas, but these laws, together with laws providing for State boards 
in California, Louisiana, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, North Dakota and 
Wyoming are dead letters. See Report Industrial Commission, Vol. XVII, 
pp 423-463. 


TRADE UNIONS IN EUROPE. 


From the American Federationist. 


Great Britain and Ireland........ 1,922,780 MCITTOIANG.) aera a Cae ca ave hunted 70,000 
CRONIN ye Bids ealay et oe peteiavata dle 1,330,662 RWOCOLR Malte caret Aiste nerd teats Aa eetece any 69,351 
Peres CS eae a sehr ails. no dua) Sebati 7) ebIn ab oa 614,204 Jae eer CICA TOV ERO TOC eC fOTK CG 46,896 
MRIS ULR ED SPR ie Boi a ATS uae tian 177,594 LUSK ATL ep ROOT ER: per tty CCI RO Te 41,148 
MEAL Ys aa etree apa Cl siarial ore 4 tala teers 150,000 ROUT Yrs sari et ere ee hanna epee 30,000 
ROL GEA ETI Ady EO ail ns ca eciatele aladow Acido 10.0000 DUG eLWEd F aida Cia htanl ad re Wend eterone) traces 17,972 
ADGA Ce csliavay sat aca Miia shee tere) «praca 88,098 


The number of organized workmen in‘proportion to the whole population, 
is the highest in Great Britain, Denmark and Germany. 
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DEMOCRACY BY TRUSTS. 


BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS, 


When a newspaper draughtsman with a gift for caricature and an artist’s 
sympathy for the fears and feelings of his fellowmen, desires to-day to touch a 
popular chord, he portrays ‘‘corporations” or ’’trusts’” as vast ogres or as a 
many-tentacled octopus before which the honest citizen and luckless individual 
cowers in helplessness and dismay. Is this the truth? Three relations every 
man has: one to the State that rules; one to the Faith that inspires; and one to 
the Economy that supports. In two of these, in State and in church, a democ- 
racy based on free selfhood is already supreme. There are States and there are 
churches where this is not yet the fact; yet in this direction unquestionably they 
tend. How about business? Does it tend toward Democracy? Unless it 
does this, the stars in their courses fight against it. Let uslook at thefact. Cor- 
porations and trusts to-day rule business. Few realize or comprehend to-day 
the extent to which the entire property of the country is passing under a direct 
corporate title. It may be doubted if a century ago in this country more 
than 1 per cent. of its wealth was held by acorporate title. To-day railroad 
capital, shares and bonds, and the capital of the new manufacturing and trading 
corporations known as trusts and various foms of public indebtedness aggregate 
some $25,000,000,000. The aggregate listing of the London Stock Exchange is 
about $30,000,000,000. From 1866 to 1904, the population in the United 
States has a little more than donbled; wealth has quadrupled. How is it 
owned? It is popularly supposed to be concentrated. The fact seems the 
opposite. The stage coach lines of a hundred years ago were owned by small 
firms and had hundreds of employees. The railroads of the United States, in 
1902, had 1,189,315 employees, and the number of persons owning shares and 
bonds were 950,000, as estimated in 1897. It is altogether probable to-day that 
the number of railroad employees is little greater than the number of share and 
bondholders an equality which never existed earlier in transportation. The 
older the company the more numerous the shareholders. The Boston & Albany 
in 1894 had 8,220 shareholders and 5,902 employees. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
had in 1880, 13,867 shareholders; in 1890, 21,200; in 1904, 44,500. The 
average holdings in 1880 were 99.33; in 1884, 86.73; in 1889, 108.72; in 
1893, 97.20; in 1903, 60. The New York, New Haven & Hartford had, in 1887, 
3,545 shareholders, with a capital of $15,500,000; in 1904, 11,032, with a capital 
of $54,685,000. Holders and capital have trebled together. All corporations 
show this tendency. The American Express Company, founded by two or 
three men, had recently 4,080 shareholders, 40 shares to the holder. The share- 
holders in the Bell Telephone Company were 3,639 in 1896 and 6,882 in 1898. 
In 1881, the Western Union Telegraph Company had 1,701 shareholders; in 
1904, 12,242. The Standard Oil Company when first organized had 45 share- 
holders; in 1901, it had 4,000, and the number now is considerably larger. 
When the Sugar Trust was first organized, in 1885, the refineries consolidated 
had not over 250 to 300 owners; at its last meeting the American Sugar Refining 
Company had 11,000 shareholders. The iron and steel establishments of the 
country in 1870 were owned by not over 1,500 persons. A decade ago, when 
many of the establishments were under corporate management, the owners were 
from 5,000 to 10,000 at a most liberal estimate. The Steel Trust was organized 
with 15,000 common and 10,000 preferred shareholders in the companies it 
absorbed. In ten years this number has trebled. The National Banks, in 1876, 
were owned by 146,000 persons, with a capital of $501,568,564. In*1902, their 
capital had risen to not quite one-half, or $701,990,554. The owners were 
330,124, over double. 

People to-day, also, contrary to frequent assertion, have greater chance of 
employment. From 1880 to 1900, those engaged in gainful occupations in- 
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creased one-half faster than the population. Population grew from 50,155,783 
to 76,303,387; those engaged in remunerative work have risen from 17,392,099 
to 29,285,921. In 1880, they were 29 per cent. of the population; in 1900, they 
were 38 percent. The family, firm or small corporation holds the gate against 
ability. The trust opens it. Thirty years ago, the scientific and technical 
schools saw their graduates hunting jobs. To-day the trust hunts them. The 
schools cannot graduate them fast enough. The entire class will be engaged 
before Commencement. 

How about control of wealth? Control is security and power. Control and 
ownership are no longer wedded. Here again facts are against the common 
view. Intwenty-four trusts which Prof. J. D. Jenks examined there were only 5 
in which the five largest owners held a majority of the common stock,and but 8 in 
which this was true of the preferred. In not one did any one man hold a 
majority. Mr. J. D. Rockefeller is not credited with holding a majority of 
Standard Oil. In many industrials and railroads to-day the governing group 
no longer holds a majority. 

Where are the evils of the trust? Secrecy, irresponsible autocracy, and 
personal privilege. What is this but the old work of despotism? The absence of 
‘corporation reports matches the closed and personal public treasuries of this 
despot. It is all parallel to the evolution of the State. First, an eraof plundering 
cutthroat competition. Peace is created by some strong man. His empire is 
organized. There grow up suffrages and rights. The real issue is that the State 
has failed to extend over these new corporations the authority of its own laws. 
We have to-day the choice of old—a struggle for liberty or the acceptance of 
personal despotism. Out of liberty alone can come lasting security. A sound 
companies act in Great Britain has bred a spirit and habit of responsibility. Such 
an act will come here. The trust, rightly controlled by the State, instead of 
rendering more difficult the position of the average individual man, with only 
the average initiative and average earnings, gives him the only hope he has had 
from the beginning of a general share in the profit making activities of society. m4 

If with Sir Henry Main we can say that the progress of societyis from 
status to contract, so from immobile titles indissolubly associated with the family 
bonds to mobile titles created by corporate ownership—these are the twin 
changes, parallel, analogous, and similar, through which persons and _ property 
pass in the development of society. Outof it will come a democratic, industrial 
economy, giving, as has the State, initiative opportunity and security to all 
industrial citizens. 


FAILURES IN THE UNITED STATES AND AGGREGATE LIABILITIES. 


FROM DUN’S REVIEW, NEW YORK. 


EN-| No. No. of |Per cent CALEN-| No. No.of |Percent) 
ree of business of Liabilities || par of business of Liabilities 
years | failures} concerns | failures YEARS | failures| concerns | failures 

..| 6,658] 702,157 0.95) $98,149,053)|1891..|° 12,273) 1,142,951 1.07|$189,868,638 
1880. .| 4,735) 746,823 .63} 65,752,000}|1892..| 10,344) 1,172,705 .88] 114,044,167 
1881.. 5,582} 781,689 -71| 81,155,932)|1893..| 15,242) 1,193,113 1.28] 346,779,889 
1882..| 6,738) 822,256 .82) 101,547,564//1894..| 13,885) 1,114,174 1.25] 172,992,856 
1883..| 9,184) 863,993 1.06) 172,874,172)|1895..| 13,197) 1,209,282 1.09} 173,196,060 
1884..| 10,968) 904,759 1.21) 226,343,427||1896..} 15,088) 1,151,579 1.31) 226,096,834 
1885..| 10,637) 919,990 1.16) 124,220,321||1897..| 13,351] 1,058,521 1.26) 154,332,071 
1886..| 9,834) 969,841 1.01) 114,644,119)/1898..| 12,186) 1,005,830 1.10} 130,662,899 
1887..| 9,634; 994,281 .90| 167,560,944//1899..) 9,337) 1,147,595 -81} 90,879,889 
1888..| 10,679) 1,046,662 1.02} 123,829,973)||1900..} 10,774/ 1,174,300 -92| 138,495,673 
1889..| 10,882} 1,051,140 1.04] 148,784,337||1901..| 11,002/ 1,219,242 -90} 113,092,376 
1890..} 10,907) 1,110,590 -98) 189,856,964|/1902..| 11,615) 1,253,172 .93) 117,476,769 


CEE TMs ASN SIESTA ISG ee 08 RL TIT OS Pc ea en URL wR 
In 1903 there were 12,069 failures, with liabiliies of $155,444,185; in 1904, 
12,199 failures and liabilities of $155,444,185. 
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SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. 


We print as follows statistics of 115 Settlements in the United States. It 
is not a complete list, but is all from whom we have had returns, and is a very 
large proportion of the whole. The statistics too, are not complete in all 
details, but afford a large amount of information. Some of the queries have 
been differently understood by various settlements, but we give their answers 
asmadetous. The fact, however, must be remembered in making comparisons 
between settlements. Nor must too much attention be given to the numbers. 
Miss Addams writes us protesting against the tendency to identify the settlement 
with its machinery. This protest is needed. It is the life, not the wheels, that 
counts. Yet wheels help, provided the life is in them, and it may be an inspira- 
tion to know that 748 persons are residents in settlements besides those not 
reporting, and that at least 128 men and 370 women give all their time to settle- 
ment work; that these settlements report 1,558 clubs and 1,573 classes with 
95,744 attendants; that $2,652,900 are invested in 66 settlements, and that 95 
settlements spend annually $677,146, which would be some $800,000 per year 
for all settlements. The reports for the kindergarten work are quite incomplete, 
through a fault in the blank sent out. 


1. Alabama, Calhoun, Lowndes Co., Calhoun Colored School Set’m’nt, P.D. Mingham, C. R. Thorn. 
2. Alabama, Huntsville, Virginia Hall, Jessie M. House. 
3. California, Los eee 428 Alpine St., Castelar Settlement. H : 
4, California, Oakland, 709 Linden St., Oakland Social Settlement, Minnie P. Smith. 
5. California, San Francisco, 86 South Park, S. F. Settlement Association, Lucille Eaves. 
6. Connecticut, Hartford, 15 North St., Hartford Social Settlement, Mary G. Jones. 
7. Connecticut, New Haven, 153 Franklin St., Lowell House, Dr. Julia E. Teele. 
8. Delaware, Wilmington, 831 Church St., People’s Settlement, Sarah W. Pyle. 
9. District of Columbia, Washington, 456 & 468 N.S.W., Neighborhood House, Mrs. E.W.Weller. 
10. District of Columbia, Washington, 118 M.S.W., Social Settlement, Mrs. 8. C. Fernandis. 
11. Georgia, Atlanta, 74 8. Boulevard, Methodist Settlement Home, Rosa Lowe. 
12. Illinois, Chicago, 474 W. North Ave., Association House, Carrie B. Wilson. 
13. Illinois, Chicago, 180 Grand Ave., The Commons, Rev. Graham Taylor. 
14, Jllinois, Chicago, 134 Newberry Ave., Elizabeth E. Marcy Home, C. J. Hewitt. 
15. Illinois, Chicago, 33d Place, Fellowship House, Mrs. M. H. Perkins. 
16. Illinois, Chicago, 305 W. Van Buren, Forward Movement, Mary E. Dix. 
17. Illinois, Chicago, 2014 Archer, Francis F. Clark Settlement. 
18. Illinois, Chicago, 867 W. 22d, Gad’s Hill Center, Mrs. L. A. Martin. 
19. Illinois, Chicago, 171 W. 15th, Henry Booth House, Emma Pischel. 
20. Illinois, Chicago, 335 S. Halsted St., Hull House, Jane Addams. 
21. Illinois, Chicago, 3825 Dearborn, Institute Church and Social Settlement, J. M. Townsend, 
22. Illinois, Chicago, 270 Maxwell St. Settlement, M. Lua Clarke. 
23. Tilinois, Chicago, 1224 W. 67th St., Neighborhood House. 
24. Illinois, Chicago, Noble and Augusta, Northwestern University Settlement. 
25. Illinois, Chicago, 44-46 Vedder St., Olivet House, Rev. M. B. Bau. 
26. Illinois, Chicago, 4638 Ashland Ave., University of Chicago Settlement, Mary E. McDowel. 
27. Indiana, Indianapolis, 873 Colton St., Flanner Guild, B. J. Morgan. 
28. Indiana, Terre Haute, 24 N. First St., Terre Haute Social Settlement, Miss E. B. Warren. 
29. Iowa, Des Moines, 720 Mulberry, Roadside Settlement, Flora Dunlap. 
30. Kansas, Kansas City, 43 N. First St., Bethel Home Settlement, Rev. L. C. Halbert. 
31, Kentucky, Louisville, 834 E. Jefferson St., Louisville Settlement House, Mary M. Ogilvee. 
32. Kentucky, Louisville, 530 First St., Neighborhood House, M. Eleanor Tarrant. 
33. Louisiana, New Orleans, 1202 Annunciation, Kingsley House, Eleanor McMain. 
34, Maine, Lewiston and Auburn, 141 Middle St., Social Settlement, Elsie C. Nutt. 
35. Maine, Portland, 75 Cpa Fraternity House, Agnes Daley. 
36. Maryland, Baltimore, 816 W. Lombard, Lawrence House, Alice E. Robbins. 
37. Maryland, Baltimore, 1504 Fort Ave., Locust Point Social Set’m'nt, Jane E. Robbins. Pro tem. 
38. Massachusetts, Boston, 112 Salem St., Civic Service House, Meyer Bloomfield. 
39. Massachusetts, Boston, 93 Tyler St., Denison House, Helena S. Dudley. 
40. Massachusetts, Boston, 87 Poplar St., Wlizabeth Peabody House, Caroline F. Brown. 
41. Massachusetts, Boston, 12 Carver St., Ellis Memorial, Miss J. R. McCrady. 
42. Massachusetts, Boston, 36 Hull St., Epworth Settlement, Helen M. Newall. 
43. Massachusetts, Boston, 24 §. Russell St., Frances E. Willard Settlement, Caroline M. Caswell. 
44, Massachusetss, Boston, 6-8 Garland St., Hale House, A. Isabel Winslow. 
45. Massachusetts, Boston, 23 Carolina Ave., Helen Weld House, Sally BE. Beck. 
46. Massachusetts, Boston, 70-80 Emerald St., Lincoln House, John D. Adams. 
47. Massachusetts, Boston, Mall St. and Dayton Ave., Roxbury House, Sarah P. Browning. 
48. Massachusetts, Boston, 37 N. Bennet St., Social Service House, Mrs. Z. J. S. Brown. 
49. Massachusetts, Boston, 20 Union Park, South End House, Robert A. Woods. 
50. Massachusetts, Boston, 2 Decatur St., St. Stephen’s House. 
51. Massachusetts, Boston, 188 Eustis St., Tech House, W. Green. 
52. Massachusetts, Malden, 179 Harvard St., Stephen Durkee Archer Helping Hand House 
Eade vias Shey arch et ae Beleeey, i 
‘ ichigan, Detroit, ranklin St., Franklin St. Settlement, Margaret Stansbury. 
54. Michigan, Grand Rapids, 425 Ottawa St., Bissell House, Mrs. Mary Willies 7" 
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55. Minnesota, Minneapolis, 1616 Washington Ave., N. Unity House, Caroline M. Crosby. 
56. Minnesota, St. Paul, 379-381 Highth St,, The Commons, Eleanor Hanson. 
57. Missouri, Kansas City, 1901 McGee St., Franklin Institute and Social Settlement, J. M.Hanson. 
58. Missouri St. Louis, 1227 N. Broadway, Neighborhood House, S. Bertha Carrington. 
59. Missouri, St. Louis, 1202 S. 7th St., Sloan Mission, Rev. R. P. Basler. 
60. Missouri, St. Louis, 6th and Rutger Sts., St. Stephen’s House, Rev. H. W. Mizner. 
61. Missouri, St. Louis, Third and Victor Sts., Victor St. Mission. 
62. Nebraska, Lincoln, 200 S. 20th St., College Settlement, C. E. Prevey. 
63. New Jersey, Jersey City, 174 Grand St., Whittier House, Cornelia F. Bradford. 
64. New Jersey, Orange, 35 Tompkins St., Orange Valley Social Settlement, Adelaide Crommelin. 
65. New Jersey, Summit, 511 Morris Ave., Neighborhood House, Grace E. Paine. 
66. New York, Brooklyn, 49 Warren St., Friendly House, Emma Ll. Deeson. 
67. New York, Brooklyn, 85 Java St., Greenpoint Settlement, Laura A. Steel. 
68. New York, Brooklyn, 29 Front St., Italian Settlement, W. E. Davenport. 
69. New York, Brooklyn, 245 Concord St., Maxwell House, John H. Chase. 
70. New York, Brooklyn, 333 Bleecker St., Ridgewood Household Association, Miss S. E. Hodges. 
71. New York, Brooklyn, 95 Lawrence St., Willoughby House, Anna B. Van Nost. 
72. New York, Buffalo, Erie St., Remington Gospel Settlement, Mary E. Remington. 
73. New York, Buffalo, 404 Seneca St., Welcome Hall, Louise Montgomery. 
74. New York, Buffalo, 424 Adams St., Westminster House, Emily 8. Harkness. 
75. New ook N.Y.City, 283 Remington St., Alfred Corning Clark Neighborhood House, Mary L. 
rewer. 
76. New York, New York City, 312 W. 54th St., Amity Church Set’m’nt, Rev. Leigtioe Williams. 
77. New York, New York City, 147 Ave. B, Christodora House, Miss C. I. MacColl. 
78. New York, New York City, 540 E. 76th St., East Side House Settlement, Wm. H. Kelly. 
79. New York, New York City, 130 Stanton St., Epiphany Chapel, W. Weir Gillis. 
80. New York, New York City, 216 E. 128th St., Frank Bottome Memorial, M. Elida Coburn. 
81. New York, New York City, 253 W. 17th St., Gordon House, Wm. A. Clark. 
82. New York, New York City, 211 Clinton St., Gospel Settlement, Harriet Irwin. 
83. New York, New York City, 414 E. 14th St., Grace Church Settlement, Geo. H. Bottome. 
84. New York, New York City, 26 Jones St., Greenwich House, Mrs. M. K. Simkhovitch. ‘ 
85. New York, New York City, 413 W. 46th St., Hartley House, Helen F. Greene. 
86. New York, New York City, 265 Henry St., Henry Street Settlement, Lillian D. Wald. 
87. New York, New York City, 48-50 Henry St., Jacob A. Riis Neighborhood Settlement, 
Charlotte A. Waterbury. 
88. New York, New York City, 432-36 Third Ave., Madison St. Ch. House, Lee W. Beattie. 
89. New York, New York City, 95 Rivington St., N. Y. College Settlement, Elizabeth S. Williams. 
90. New York, New York City, 446 E. 72d St., Normal College Alumnz House, Mary A. Hill. 
91. New York, New York City, McDougal St., Richmond Hill House, Mrs. E. H. Haight. 
92. New York, New York City, 259 W. 69th St., Riverside Association, S. G. Lindholm. 
93. New York, New York City, 94 Lawrence St., Speyer School, Howard Woolston. 
94. New York, N.Y. City, 239 Spring St., Spring St. Ch. Neighborhood House, H. Roswell Bates. 
95. New York, New York City, 257 E. 71st St., St. Rose’s Settlement, Dr. Bertha A. Rosenfeld. 
96. New York, New York City, 106 Bayard St., Sunshine Settlement, Florence H. Parker. 
97. New York, New York City, 184 Eldridge St., University Settlement, Jas. A. Hamilton. 
98. New York, New York City, 501 W. 50th St., West Side Neighborhood House, W.S. Richardson, 
99. New York, New York City, 460 W. 44th St., West Side Settlement, Alida A. Bliss. 
100. N. Carolina, Ashville, R. F. D. No. 1, Log Cabin Settlement, Mrs. 8. C. Lyman. 
101. Ohio, Cincinnati, 224 W. Liberty, University Settlement, James G. Stuart. 
102. Ohio, Cincinnati, 308 FE. Front St., Union Bethel Settlement, J. O. White. 
103. Ohio, Cleveland, Mayfield Road, Alta Social Settlement, John H. Lotz. 
104. Ohio, Cleveland, 368 St. Clair St., Goodrich Social Settlement, Rufus E. Miles. 
105. Ohio, Cleveland, 345 Orange St., Hiram House, Geo, A. Bellamy. 
106. Ohio, Columbus, 468-474 W. Goodale St., 1st Neighborhood Guild, Wallace E. Milier. 
107. Pennsylvania, Allegheny, Petril St., Wood’s Run Indust. Home, Miss 2. O. Wickersham. 
108. Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 429-435 Christian St. and 5028. Front St., College Set’m’nt. 
Miss A. F. Davies. 
109. Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 922 Locust St., Eighth Ward Set’m’nt, Frances R. Bartholomew. 
110. Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 618 Addison St., Neighborhood House, Chas. S. Daniel. 
111. Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 725 Lombard St., Starr Center Neighborhood, Chas. T. Walker. 
112. Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 8th St. and Snyder Ave., St. Martha’s House, Jean W. Colesbury. 
11S; sat 5 err ala aL 1835 Center Ave., Columbus Council School Settlement, Yetta R. 
aumgarten. 
114. Pedieraiis, Pittsburg, 3 Fulton St., Kingsly House, Wm, H. Matthews. 
115. Wisconsin, Milwaukee, 499 Fifth Ave., ‘‘The Settlement,’ Simon Kandor. 


NOTES TO FOLLOWING TABLES. 


1Auspices of Presbyterian Church. 2 Kitchen garden, district, nurses, sale of clothing. 
8 Twenty-five non-resident helpers. 4Summer Camp. 5 Fifty non-resident helpers. 6 Methodist 
Board of City Missions. 7Mxtension work. 8 Attendant Value of Plant. Methodist Episcopal. 
10Summer Camp. 1!Christian Endeavor. 12Society for Ethical Culture, 40 non-resident helpers. 
18 Coffee House. 14Methodist Episcopal. 15 Associated Jewish Charities. 16Kansas Home 
Missionary. 17M. E. Church, Souths 18 Begun as night school. 19Trade unions and Civic meet- 
ings. 20City Mission and Church Extension Soc. WY SW... ©: Te i; 2 As Kindergarten. 
23 Methodist Episcopal, South. 24Protestant Episcopal. %German Presbyterian, 26 Music and 
Art classes. 2 Presbyterian Church. %Amity Baptist Church. 2 Protestant Ppiscopal Miscion. 
30 King’s Daughters. % Restaurant. 8?Grace Church, Protestant Episcopal. 83 Four Branches, 
8 Roman Catholic. %5 Council of Jewish Women. 
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University Settlement, New York, the average is $6,258 . 


Of those Settlements reporting this item, the average shee Hi BE is $7,053; omitting the 
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FOREIGN SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. 
From the (English) Reformers’ Year Book. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


London.—Toynbee Hall, 28 Commercial St., E. (Founded 1885.) Warden, 
Canon S. A. Barnett, M.A. Oxford House, Bethnal Green, E. (1885.) Head, 
Rev. H. S. Woollcombe. Mansfield House, Canning Town, E. (1890.) War- 
den, J. Bruce Wallace, M.A. Bermondsey Sett., Farncombe St., S.E. (1891.) 
Warden, J. Scott Lidgett, M.A. Chalfont House, 20 Queen Sq., W.C. (1893.) 
Warden, T. E. Harvey, M.A. Browning Hall, York St., Walworth, S.E. (1894.) 
Warden, F. H. Stead, M.A. Cambridge House, Camberwell Rd.,S.E.  (1897.) 
Head, W. J. Conybeare, M.A. Passmore Edwards Sett. Tavistock Pl, N.W. 
(1897.) Warden, G. Gladstone, M.A. Maurice Hostel, 64-66 Britannia St., 
City Rd. (men only). Head,Jn., Neal, B.A. St. Pancras Ethical Guild, 7 
Prince of Wales Rd., N.W. Sec., F. B. Kirkman, Morley College, 131 Waterloo 
Road, S.E. Head, E, J. Urwick. | Felstead School Mission, Custom House, E. 
Head, Rev. T. H. Gilbert, M.A. Gonville & Caius College Sett., Harroway Rd. 
Head, Rev. A. Shillito, B.A. Deptford Fund, 24 Buckingham Palace Rd., S.W. 
Sec., Mrs. Lambert. 

THE PROVINCES (MEN). 

Bristol—Broad Plain House, St. Phillips. (1891.) Warden, F. N. Col- 
borne. 

Edinburgh.—Chalmers University Sett., 10 Ponton St. (1887.) University 
Hall. Founded 1887. Senior resident, Prof. Pat. Geddes. Town and Gown 
Association, 21 Rutland St. 

Glasgow.—Toynbee House, Cathedral Court, Rotten Row. Founded 1886. 
Hon. Sec., H. D. Jackson, Westdel Dowanhill. University Students’ Sett., 10 
Possil Rd. (1889.) Warden, W. Boyd, M.A. Broomielaw United Free Church 
College Mission, 52 Carrick St., Anderston, Glasgow. Warden, Rev. J. Law, 
M.A. 

Ipswich.—Social Sett., 133-35 Fore St. (1896.) 

Manchester—Lancashire College Sett., Embden Street, Hulme. (1895.) 
Warden: Rey. T. T. James. Manchester Art Museum and University Sett., 200 
Every St., Ancoats. Founded 1895. Warden, T.R. Marr. Church House, 291 
Gt. Ancoats St., Manchester. 

Sheffield —The Neighbourhood Guilds Association. (1897.) Hon. Sec., 
Frank Tillyard, M.A., 282 Granville Road. Crofthouse Sett. Warden, Rev. 
W. Blackshaw, M.A. 

FOR WOMEN. 


London.—Women’s University Sett., 45 Nelson Sq., Blackfriars Road. 
(1887.) Head, Miss Helen Gladstone. St. Hilda’s East, Cheltenham College 
Settlement, Old Nicholl St., Bethnal Green, E. (1889.) Head, Miss Bruce. 
St. Margaret’s House, 216 Old Ford St., Bethnal Green, E. (1889.) Head, 
Miss Harington. Canning Town Women’s Sett., Barking Rd., E. (1892.) 
Head, Miss Cheetham. Bermondsey Sett., 149 Lower Rd., Rotherhithe, S.E. 
(1892.) Head, Miss Simmons. College of Women Workers (Grey Ladies), 
Dartmouth Row, Blackheath, S.E. (1892.) Head, Miss Wordsworth. North 
London Ladies’ Sett., York House, 37 Hantham St., Halloway, N. (1893) 
Head, Miss Shelford. Lardy Margaret Hall Sett., 129 Kennington Rd., S.E. 
(1897.) Org. Sec., Miss Pearson. St. Mildred’s House, Millwall, Isle of Dogs, E. 
(1897.) (In connection with St. Margaret’s House, Zethnall Green.) Head, 
Miss Winstour. Maurice Hostel, 90 Shepherdess Walk, City Road, E.C. (1898.) 
Head, Miss F. Eves. Presbyterian Sett., 56 East India Dock Rd., E. Head, 
Mrs. E. Hewitt. Talbot House Sett., 8 Addington Sq., Camberwell. Head, 
Miss Harmer. Working Women’s College, Fitzroy Sq., W. St. Helen’s House, 
The Grove, Stratford, E. Head, Mrs. Crossley. 
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THE PROVINCES (WOMEN). 


Birmingham.—Women’s Sett., 318 Summer Lane. Head, Miss Staveley. 

Cardijj—Welsh University Association for the Furtherance of Social 
Work. Grove House, Richmond Crescent. Hon. Sec., Miss L. Howell. 

Chesterfield_—The Sett., Church Lane. Head, Miss Markham. 

Darlington.—The Ladies’ Settlement. 

Glasgow.—Queen Margaret Sett. 75 Elliott St., Anderston, Glasgow, 

Head, Miss Marion Rutherford. 

Liverpool.—Victoria Women’s Sett., 322 Netherfield Rd. Head, Miss 
Macadam. 

Manchester —Art Mus., Ancoats Hall. Head, Miss Alice Crompton, B.A. 
Lancashire College Sett., Embden St., Hulme. Head, Miss B. Pochin. House 
for Lady Church Workers, 295 Gt. Ancoats St. Head, Miss Annie Wright. 

Middlesbrough.—Congregational Women’s Sett. Head, Miss Harriss. 

Stoke-on-Trent.—Women’s Sett., Fenton House. Head, Miss Garnett. 


FRANCE, 


L’Union Familiale, 1 passage Etienne Delaunney, 172 rue de Charonne, 
Paris. 
GERMANY. 


Volksheim. Muhlenburg 41. Hamburg. 


HOLLAND. 


Ous Huis, 12-16 Rozenstraet, Amsterdam. Samenwerking Building, 8 
De Eenheid St. Gravenlikje, Amsterdam. Our House, Prinsepacht 77. The 
Hague. Rotterdam Buintveronigvig, Gondsestraat 12, Rotterdam. Volk- 
hius d Scheedam, 131 Lange Haven, Sciedam. 


THE HISTORY OF THE STANDARD OIL MONOPOLY IN BRIEF. 


George W. Alger thus sums up Ida M. Tarbell’s impartial two-volume 
history of the Standard Oil Company: ‘“‘We have an oil monopoly because we 
have failed to regulate the railroads, and have no lawto protect small dealers 
or to protect railroads from each other. The railroads conspired with the Stand- 
ard in order to save themselves from a runinous competition. The Interstate 
Commerce Act has failed. The same problem is with us to-day, building other 
monopolies. The Standard claims to-day $45,000,000 of annual profits, with 
which it is obtaining the ownership or control of railroad systems, mines—iron, 
steel, and copper—banks and trust companies, telegraph and telephone lines, 
city franchises of gas and electric lighting. Ninety per cent. of this profit re- 
mains among the few men who make up the Standard Oil family. 


GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


President, Mrs. Sarah S. Platt Decker, 1550 Sherman Ave., Denver, Colo.; 
Cor. Sec., Miss Louisa P. Poppenheim, 31 Meeting St., Charleston, S. C. 

The Federation has committees on Education, Library, Extension, House- 
hold Economics (Chairman, Mrs. A. C. Neville, Greenbay, Wis.), Industrial 
Questions (Chairman, Mrs. Frederick Nathan, 162 W. (86th St., N. Y. City), 
Child Labor (Chairman, Jane Addams, Hull House, Chicago, IIl.), Art, Civics 
(Chairman, Mrs. Ralph Trautman, 40 W. 85th St., N. Y. City), Forestry, Civil 
Service (Chairman, Georgie A. Bacon, 39 Dean St., Worcester, Mass.), Legisla- 
tion (Mrs. Frederick Schoff, 3418 Baring St., Philadelphia, Pa). 
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STATE FEDERATIONS. 
No. of h 
State. Corresponding Secretary. 
Clubs 

ASHZOMG i aiy sc blnaters 11 | Mrs Shirley Christy, 600 N. Second Ave., Phoenix. 
APRARGAS. isc Waves + 84 | Mrs. James D. Shaver, Mena. ; ; 
CalifOrnia.2...D-5.6 + 156 | Mrs. A. W. Cornwall, Hotel St. Nicholas, San Francisco. 
COlOTARO! Gia os Ease 127 | Mrs. Walter H. Wood, 814 8th St., Greeley. 
Connecticut ....... 54 | Miss Bertha Weising, Thompsonville. 
Delaware......... 12 | Mrs. O. D. Robinson, Georgetown. : 
District of Columbia] 14 | Miss Laura V. McCullough, 406 11th St.. N. E., Washington. 
HS) (ot Fe eee Se 19 | Mrs. R. F. Adams, Palatka. 
CABOPBIS. ores cin s< Bis 51 | Mrs. Eugene Heard, Middleton. f 
DEMOS! s ates Cate 251 | Miss B. M. Doolittle, 113 Adams St., Chicago. 
FnGiagin. hh 55 | Mrs. M. Hoffman, 130 La Porte Ave., South Bend. 
Indian Territory ...| 32 | Mrs.Sam. Downing, Atoka. 
FOWS cee .| 316 | Miss Harriet Lake, Independence. 
Kansas 300 | Mrs. F. B, Hine, Kinsley. : 
Kentucky 46 | Miss Luella Boyd, 1536 Greenup St., Covington. 
Louisiana. 21 | Mrs. Allan D. Spooner, Lake Arthur. 
Maine. .... 110 | Miss Edith McAlpine, 164 Emery St., Portland. 
Maryland .... 30 | Mrs. L. Dill, Clifton Ave., Walbrook, Baltimore. 
Massachusett 213 | Mrs. Dora M. Goodwin, 77 Mt. Vernon St., Haverhill. 
Michigan... 172 | Mrs. M. T. Smith, Washington St., W. Bay City. 
Minnesota 187 | Mrs. C.S. Wallace, 1446 W. Lake St., Minneapolis. 
Mississppi. 21 | Miss Blanche Alexander, Kosciusko. : 
Missouri . 142 | Mrs. W. R. Chivvis, 3627 Cook Ave., St. Louis. 
Montana. .. .| 24 | Mrs. L. J. Knapp, Missoula. 
Nebradkan. ....ccieaies 136 | Mrs. Glen T. Babson, Seward. 
New Hampshire. ..|}. 72 | Mrs. S. B. Hadcock, 282 Prospect St., Manchester. 
New Jersey....... Mrs. M. H. Kinsley, 606 Hudson St., Hoboken. 
New York.... Miss Mary G. Hay, 29 EF. 29th St., New York. 
North Carolina. Miss Claytor Candler, Winston-Salem. 
North Dakota . Mrs. T. A. Boyden, Lisbon. 
ORG eer ilien aes Mrs. J. B. Cartwell, 478 E. High St., Springfield. 
Okla.and Indian Ter, Mrs. F. A. Belt, Kingfisher, Oklahoma 
OPegon eine: 36 | Mrs. Sam. White, Baker City. 
Pennsylvania. ..... 146 | Miss M. K. Garvin, 1930 Wallace St., Philadelphia. 
Rhode Island. ..... 23 | Mrs. C. H. Beach, 23 Chapin Ave., Providence. 
South Carolina. ....| 66 | Mrs. Andrew C. Moore, Columbia. 
South Dakota ..... 33 | Mrs. Stella Stuttenroth, Watertown. 
Tennessee. ........ 36 | Mrs. S. M. Williamson, 370 Mississippi Ave., Memphis. 
PBK) ih icine tle Stren 218 | Mrs. H. Hinton, Merecroft, Argyle Ave., Dallas. 
Utah . 27 | Mrs. A. J. Gorham, 403 E. 2d South St., Salt Lake City. 
WERTRORET cee sia.cree ns 29 | Mrs. Dennison Cowles, Brattleboro. 
Washington.. ..... 79 | Mrs. Geo. E. St. John, Everett. 
West Virginia..... 15 | Mrs. T. Carroll Burke, Elmgrove. 
Wisconsin, ........ 154 | Miss H. M. Holeomb, 24 6th St., Fond du Lac. 
WiVOmiIn gee sacs <s 17 | Miss W. W. Woods, Cheyenne. 


NATIONAL SOCIETIES. 


(See also Religious Societies, Denominational and Missionary Societies, Temperance Societies, 
Young People’s Societies.) 


American Academy of Political and Social Science (1889). 
of the political and social sciences.” 
the A. A. An. Sub. $5. 


“The promotion 
Annual meeting, April. The Annals of 
Acting Sec., Walter E. Kruesi, Logan Hall, University 


of Penn., W. Philadelphia. 


American Association for the Advancement of Science (1848). 
meeting in January. Annual subscription, $3. 


Annual 
Sec., L. O. Howard, Cosmos 


Club, Washington, D. C. 


American Civic Association (June 10, 1904). 


Object: Civic improvement. 


It represents codperation on a national scale for the promotion of a more 
beautiful America in every city, village and hamlet in the country. It serves as 
a clearing house for improvement work, bringing the local workers into helpful 
contact with one another and placing the experience of all at the command of 
each. Members, 1,200. Annual meeting, Spring. Reports and pamphlets. 
Annual subscription, $2. Pres., Horace McFarland, Harrisburg, Pa.; 1st Vice- 
Pres., Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 703 N. American Bldg., Philadelphia. 
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American Economic Association (1885). Object: Encouragement of 
Economic Research. Annual meeting, December. Publications of American 
Economic Association. $5 to members. Sec., Frank A. Fetter, lithdcea Neayve 

American Humane Education Society. ‘Kindness, Justice and Mercy to 
Every Living Creature.’ Sec., Joseph L. Stevens, 19 Milk St., Boston. 

American Library Association (1876). ‘‘The best reading for the largest 
number at the least cost.’”” Annual meeting. July. Handbook. Sec., J. I. 
Wyer, Jr., University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

American National Red Cross. (In Europe, 1864; in the United States, 
1881.) Object: the relief of suffering by war, pestilence, famine, flood, fires and 
other calamities of sufficient magnitude to be deemed national in extent. The 
organization acts under the Geneva Treaty, the provisions for which were made 
in International Convention at Geneva, Switzerland, August 22, 1864, and 
since signed by nearly all civilized nations, including the United States. Char- 
tered by act of Congress July 6, 1900. Sec., John W. Crawford, Lieutenant, 
U.S. Navy. In process of reorganization pursuant to recent act of Congress, 
the Secretary of War having issued a call for a meeing of the incorporators on 
February 8, 1905. Headquarters, Washington, D. C. 

American Peace Society (1828). ‘‘The establishment of universal and per- 
manent peace among the nations.’”” Annual meeting, May. Advocate of Peace. 
Annual subscription, $2. Pres., Robert T. Paine; Sec., Dr. Benjamin F. True- 
blood, 31 Beacon St., Boston. 

American Political Science Association (1903). ‘‘Encouragement of the 
scientific study of politics, public law, administration and diplomacy.”’ Annual 
meeting, December. Proceedings. Annual subscription, $3. Pres., Frank J. 
Goodnow, Columbia University; Sec., W. W. Willoughby, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, M. D. 

American Public Health Association (1872). ‘‘Advancement of sanitary 
science and the promotion of organizations and the measures for the practical 
application of public hygiene.’’ Annual meeting, January. Annual Trans- 
actions. Annual subscription, $5. Sec., Dr. Chas. O. Probst, Columbus, O. 

American Purity Alliance (1875). ‘‘To prevent State regulation of vice and 
to promote social purity.” Annual meeting, January. The Philanthropist, 
50 cents. Sec., Anna Rice Powell, 6300 Green St., Philadelphia. 

American Secular Union and Free-thought Federation (1876). ‘To propa- 
gate the nine demands of liberalism as specified in our constitution. To effect a 
total separation of church and state, not only in name as it now is, but as an 
actual fact. Taxation of church peeneriy: the elimination of all religious 
teaching in the public schools, and the abolition of all those clearly unconstitu- 
tional measures which are wrongly clled Sunday laws.’’ Annual meeting, 
October or November. Annual report, $1. Sec., E. C. Reichwald, 141 5S. 
Water St., Chicago. 

Nine Demands of Liberalism. 
1. We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical property shall be no longer exempt 
from taxation. ‘ . 

We demand that the employment of chaplains in Congress, in the legisltures, in the 
navy and miltiia,and in prisons, asylums, and all other institutions supportedby the public money, 
shall be discontinued. : : een, 

3. We demand that all public appropriations for educational and charitable institutions of a 
sectarian character shall cease. j 

4, We demand that all religious services nw sustained by the government shall be abolished ; 
and especially that the use of the Bible in the public schools, whether ostensibly as a textbook or 
avowedly as a book of religious worship, shall br prohibited. : 

5. We demand that the appointment, by the Presient of the United States or by the govern- 
ors of the varisous States, of all the religious festivals and feasts shall wholly cease. 

We demand that the judicial oaths in the courts and in all other departments of the 
government shall be abolished, and that simple affirmation under the pains and penalties of perjury 
shall be established in its stead. } ; 

7. We demand that all laws directly orindirectly enforcing the observance of Sunday as the 


bbath shall be repealed. se ; 
hi 8. We demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of ‘‘Christian’’ morality shall be 
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abrogated and that all laws shall be conformed to the requirements of natural morality,equa 
rights and impartial liberty. ; ; 

. We demand that not only in the Constitution of the United States, and of the several 
States, but also in the practical administration of the same no privilege or dvantage shall be 
conceded to Christianity or any other special religion; that our entire political system shall be 
founded and administered on a purely secular basis; and whatever changes shall prove necessary to 
this end shall be consistently, unflinchingly, and promptly made. 


American Society for the Extension of University Teaching (1890). (1) “To 
extend higher education to all classes of people; (2) to extend education through 
the whole of adult life; (3) to extend thorough methods of study to subjects of 
every day interest.’”’ Annual meeting, January. Syllabi of Lectures, Annual 
subscription, $5 to $500. Sec., Charles D. Atkins, 111 S. 15th St., Philadelphia. 

American Statistical Association (1839). Annual meeting, January. 
Quarterly publications of American Statistical Association. Annual subscrip- 
tion, $2. Sec., Davis R. Dewey, 491 Boylston St., Boston. 

Anti-Imperialist League. Sec. Irving Winslow, 20 Central St., Boston. 

Bureau of Civic Cooperation, ‘The Bureau of Civic Codperation offers 
practical aid to individuals, clubs and institutions interested in the betterment 
of community life. It furnishes expert service in supplying information and in 
outlining methods applicable to conditions in any community in harmony with 
policies of the interested organizations and institutions. Sec., E. G. Routzahn, 
5711 Kimbark Ave., Chicago. : 

Bureau of Economic Research. George H. Shibley, Bliss Bldg., Washington, 
1D) (Ces 


Collectivist Society. Organized in New York City, 1902. Principles. 


We believe that the true principle of production and distribution is expressed in the 
dictum: “‘ From each according to his ability; to each according to his needs.’”’ This princi- 
ple requires that all should have the opportunity of useful work, and that all should engage in 
useful work under the penalty of public disgrace; that all should receive comfortable incomes 
except those who will not work, and that none should receive excessively high incomes, as the 
latter are morally injurious both to the recipient and to the community. The ultimate opera- 
tion of this principle will be toward the ideal of practical equality of incomes. 

We believe that this principle can be made effective only by the people acting as a whole 
through Governments truly democratic. 

We believe that this is no far-off ideal, but is in all civilized countries an attainable rule 
to be embodied, step by step, into law, custom and habit. 

We believe that the establishment of this principle will require the transfer of the means 
of production and distribution into the hands of the community; and that every transfer of 
ee eee should be accompanied by full provision for those expropriated on the basis of their 
needs. 

We believe that our Governments, national, state and local, are worthy of hearty allegi- 
ance, as in the main good institutions, far more free and beneficent than Governments in 
past times. We believe, however, that they can be made vastly more beneficent through 
changes for which the present time is ripe. 

? e believe that in those cases where the powers of government are now used for private 
gain to the detriment of the people at large, it is bcause the energetic demands of private 
interests are not met by an enlightened and united opposition. 

We believe that this evil—the exploitation of the powers of government for private gain— 
should be abolished and our Governments made fully responsive to the people’s will through 
the establishment of direct legislation, proportional representation and the power of recall. 

ee believe that the measures, other than the last named, which at present promise best 
results are: 

Legislation to secure work to the unemployed; to establish a maximum day and a mini- 
mum wage for all workers; and to provide pensions for the aged. 

d The taxation of franchises at their full value, and the graduated taxation of land values 
incomes and inheritances. : 


The assumption by city and state Governments of enlarged d iviti 
common benefit, including the ownership of public utilities. anni! 


The assumption by the national Government of the telegraphs, 


The organization publishes tracts carefully prepared on evoluti 
scientific and Christian Eoctakent Pamphlets poston single copies 10 cones. 
in lots of five, 8 cents; ten, 74 cents; twenty-five, 64 cents; fifty, 6 cents: seventy- 


five, 54 cents; one hundred, 5cents. Sec., Miss M. R. H 
New York City. iss - Holbrook, P.O. Box 1663, 


railroads and mines. 
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_ Consumers League, National (1899). Composed of 53 leagues in 18 States. 
Principles: 1. That the interests of the community demand that all workers 
shall receive,fair living wages, and that goods shall be produced under sanitary 
conditions. 2. That the responsibility for some of the worst evils from which 
producers suffer rests with the consumers who seek the cheapest markets regard- 
less how cheapness is brought about. 3. That it is, therefore, the duty of con- 
sumers to find out under what conditions the articles they purchase are pro- 
duced and distributed, and insist that these conditions shail be wholesome and 
consistent with a respectable existence on the part of the workers. _ Pres., John 
Graham Brooks, Cambridge, Mass.;Sec., Mrs. Florence Kelley, 105 East 22d St., 
New York City. 

General Education Board (1902.) ‘‘The promotion and systematizing of 
educational beneficiaries.’”’ Annual meeting, January. Sec., Wallace Butt- 
rick, 54 William St., New York City. 

Immigration Restriction League. Publishes valuable statements and 
statistics. _Sec., Prescott F. Hall, 60 State St., Boston, Mass. : 

International Sunshine Society (1900). ‘‘To incite its members to the per- 
formance of kind and helpful deeds, and to thus bring the sunshine of happiness 
into the greatest possible number of hearts and homes.’’ Annual meeting, May. 
eer eeeag Sunshine Bulletin, 50 cts. Sec. Treas., Mary D. Beattie, 96 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. 

League of American Municipalities Sec., John Mac Vicar, Des Moines, Ia. 


National American Woman Suffrage Association. Hon. Pres., Susan B. 
Anthony; Pres., Rev. Anna Howard Shaw; Cor. Sec., Kate M. Gordon, 1800 
Prytania St., New Orleans, La. 

National Child Labor Committee (1904). ‘“To promote the welfare of society, 
with respect to the employment of children in gainful occupations; to investigate 
and report the facts concerning child labor; to co-ordinate, unify and supple- 
ment the work of State or local child labor committees, and encourage the 
formation of such committees where they do not exist.” Sec., S. M. Lindsay, 
105 E. 22d St., N. Y. 

National Children’s Home Soctety (a federation of 26 State societies) (1888). 
Although several of these organizations are so new that their work is barely 
begun, 24,000 orphans and neglected children have been thus far cared for, more 
than half of whom are still under friendly supervision. The number handled 
last year was 3,720, of whom 2,245 were newly received. Pres., Prof. C. R. 
Henderson; Sec., Hastings H. Hart, LL.D., 601 Unity Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

National Civil Service Reform League (1881). ‘‘To advance the cause of 
civil service reform in the U. S.’”’ Annual meeting, December. Good Govern- 
ment. Monthly, $1. Pres., Dr. D. C. Gilman, Baltimore, Md.; Sec., Elliot H. 
Goodwin, 79 Wall St., N. Y. 

National Congress of Mothers (1897). ‘‘To raise the standards of home life; 
to develop wiser, better-trained parenthood; to use systematic, earnest effort to 
this end, through the formation of Mothers’ Clubs in every public school and 
elsewhere; the establishment of kindergartens, and laws which will adequately 
care for neglected and dependent children.” Annual meeting, April. Annual 
subscription, $2. Sec. Mrs. Edwin C. Grice, 3308 Arch St., Philadelphia. 

National Curfew Association (1889), Founded by Alex. Hogeland, agitates 
for the ringing of the curfew, after which children found unaccompanied on the 
streets are liable to arrest. It has been adopted in over 4,000 cities and towns 
of the United States and Canada, and a decrease of crime is claimed in these 
places from 50 to 80 per cent. Cor. Sec., Rev. J. H. Bradford, 1409 20th St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

The National Direct Legislation League. Pres., Eltweed Pomeroy, East 
Orange, N. J.; Sec., G. H. Strobell, Newark, Noy. 
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National Educational Association (1870, Under the name of National 
Teachers’ Association, 1857). The annual meetings previous to 1884 were 
small in numbers, averaging about two hundred members; since 1884 the 
annual conventions have averaged more than 6,000 members; since 1895 the 
average annual membership has been nearly 10,000. These forty-one conven- 
tions within forty-five years have been a most important agency in shaping 
national educational aims and progress. The establishment by Congress of the 
Bureau of Education of the United States and of the office of United States 
Commissioner of Education was secured through the early efforts of the 
association. The recent special committee reports indicate the lines of investi- 
gation which, in addition to the work of its annual conventions, have made 
the association the most important educational organization in the world. 
The forty-two annual volumes of Proceedings, including the Proceedings of 
the International Congresses of Education, constitute the chief publications of 
the association, and have come to be regarded as the most valuable library 
of educational literature extant. Annual fees, $2. Sec., Irwin Shepard, 
Winona, Minn. 

National Irrigation Association. G. H. Maxwell, Executive Chairman; 
Guy E. Mitchell, Sec., 1419 F St., Washington, D. C. ‘a: 

National League for the Protection of the Family (1881). ‘‘Promotion of 
better public sentiment and legislation regarding the family, especially on mar- 
riage and divorce.’’ Annual meeting, January. Annual reports. Annual 
subscription, $5. Rev. Sam. W. Dike, LL.D., Auburndale, Mass. 

National Municipal League (1894). Through its annual conferences it 
enables the workers in behalf of municipal betterment to come into personal 
touch and exchange views. Through its active committees the League has 
brought together groups of acknowledged experts and public men who have 
formulated reports of great value to students and administrators. The constant 
and increasing use of these reports is the surest test of their value. Through its 
executive officers the League is in constant touch with local and national move- 
ments concerned with municipal questions. Annual meeting, Spring. Pro- 
ceedings. Annual subscription, $5. Sec., Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 703 N. 
American Bldg., Philadelphia. 

National Prison Association (1870). Aims: the reform of criminal law; 
preventive and reformatory law; improvement of prison discipline; the police 
force of cities. Sec., J. L. Milligan, LL.D., Allegheny, Pa. 

Needle Work Guild of America (1885). ‘‘To collect and distribute new, 
plain, suitable garments to meet the great need of hospitals, homes, and other 
charities, and to extend its usefulness by the organization of branches.” Cor. 
Sec., Miss Rosamond K. Bender, 110 8. 17th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Postal Progress League. Pres., Col. Albert A. Pope; Sec., James L. Cowles, 
21 Park Row, N. Y. 

_ Propaganda of Free Discussion (1897). ‘‘The teaching of advanced radi- 
calism on marriage, society, government and all social relations.’? Annual 
meeting, January. Propaganda leaflets, 35 and 60 cts. a hundred. Manager, 
Edwin C. Walker, 244 W. 143d St., N. Y. 

Proportional Representation League. Sec., Robert Tyson, Toronto, Ont. 

: United States Civil Service Retirement Association (1900). ‘To obtain 
information upon the subject of superannuation and to aid in devising measures 
in the interests of the public service and of the employees in that service, by an 
equitable provision for their retirement without expense to the Government.” 
Annual meeting, May. Annual subscription, 25 cts. Sec., David P. Caldwell, 
Department of Justice, P. O. Box 37, Washington, D. C. 


Woman's National Trade Union League. Sec., M K. O’Sulli 5 
Dudley St., Roxbury, Mass. ide 7 AEE Sullivan, 
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UNDENOMINATIONAL RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES. 


Actors’ Church Alliance Founded (1899) by Rev. Walter E. Bentley, to 
establish closer relationship between the theatre and the church. It appoints 
chaplains of all denominations to minister to the needs of the dramatic profession 
and agitates against Sunday performances and other evils of the stage. It has 
some 3,000 members, about half of these members of the dramatic profession. 
It is established in more than 400 towns of the United States and Canada, with 
local chapters in the larger cities, and is affiliated with the Actors’ Church 
Union, of England. Pres., Rt. Rev. H. C. Potter, D.D.; 1st Vice-Pres., Joseph 
Jefferson ;Gen. Sec., Rev. Walter E. Bentley, Manhattan Theatre, New York City. 

American Bible Society (1816). Annual meeting, May. The Bible Society 
Record. Annual subscription, $3. Secs. John Fox, D.D., Wm. I. Haven, D.D., 
E. P. Ingersoll, D.D., Bible House, Astor Place, New York City. 

American Sabbath Union (1888). ‘‘The preservation of the Christian Sab- 
bath.”’” Annual meeting, December. Publishes 40 different leaflets. Gen. 
Sec.. Frederick J. Stanley, D.D., L.H.D., 203 Broadway, New York City. 

American Seamen's Friend Society (1828). ‘‘To improve the social and 
moral condition of seamen.” Address 76 Wall St., New York City. 

American Society of Religious Education (1889). ‘To increase the popular 
interest in the sacred Scriptures and to secure their more general and thorough 
study; to unite the efforts of scholars in promoting improved methods for the 
development and cultivation of man’s spiritual nature; to introduce such methods 
into the family, the Sunday-school, the pulpit, and jhigher institutions of 
learning; and to collect and preserve for general reference full statistical and 
documentary information of all systems of religious instruction.’’ Annual 
meeting, April. Publishes 17 books. Annual subscription, $5. Pres., John 
M. Harlan, LL.D., Justice U. S. Supreme Court; Gen. Sec., James E. Gilbert, 
D.D., LL.D., Washington, D. C. 

American Sunday School Umon. Founded under present name, 1824, but 
begun as The First Day Society, in Philadelphia, 1791. It has distributed over 
$9,000,000 worth of religious literature; it maintains more than 120 permanent 
missionaries, and has organized an average of more than 1,300 Sunday schools 
annually. During the year ending February 29, 1904, 1,841 new schools were 
organized, 701 old schools revived and reorganized, 97,812 scholars and teachers 
in above schools, 259 missionaries were employed, 221,568 visits were made, 
23,787 sermons and addresses were delivered, 27,161 copies of the Bible were 
distributed, 139 churches grew out of Sunday schools, $7,247.29 worth of books 
and periodicals were given to the needy, $171,909 were received for the support 
of missionary work. Gen. Sec., John R. Whitney, 1122 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

American Tract Society (1825). Publications (in one hundred and sixty 
languages and dialects), 483,472,445 copies exclusive of periodicals, in forty-six 
languages issued at the home office alone. Its colporters last year visited 
233,651 families and during sixty-three years have visited 15,432,677 families, 
and circulated 16,497,116 volumes of Christian literature. The grants of 
literature in all forms last year aggregated an equivalent of over forty million 
pages, to the value of $20,000. Its work is missionary in all its departments, 
and is wholly dependent upon donations and legacies. Sec., G. L. Shearer, 
D.D.,, 150 Nassau St., New York City. 

Brotherhood of the Kingdom (1893). Annual meeting, August. Reports and 
leaflets. Annual subscription, $2. Sec., Rev. Chas. L. Carhart, Dorset Vt. 

The Bureau of Missions. In cooperation with the Foreign Missionry So- 
cieties of the United States and Canada. The Bureau embraces three depart- 
ments: The Department of Missionary Information, The Literary Department, 
and The Museum Department. Sec., Henry O. Dwight, D, Bible House, 
New York City. 
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Central American Mission (1888). ‘To evangelize Central America.” 
Annual meeting, November. Central America Bulletin, 25 cts. Sec., C. J. Sco- 
field, D.D., Dallas, Texas. . ; . 

Chautauqualnstitution. Originated (1874) with Lewis Miller and John H. 
Vincent. Meets every summer at Lake Chautauqua during July and August. 
One hundred and fifty-six similar assemblies meet in the United States. The 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle was organized 1878. _ It has a four 
years’ course of home study, each year complete in itself. Individuals can join 
or circles of three or more. It specifies books for study, allotment of time and 
publishes a monthly magazine with readings, notes, etc. Time required is 
about one hour a day for nine months. Certificates given to those who complete 
the course. It has enrolled 285,000 members in over 11,000 circles within 26 
years. Annual fee, 50 cents. Chancellor, Bishop (M. E.) John H. Vincent; 
Sec., Kate F. Kimball, Chautauqua, N. Y. Organ, The Chautauquan. 

Christian Social Union (1891, re-organized 1903). ‘‘To study and to help 
to apply the principles of Christianity to the social and economic difficulties of 
the present time.’ Annual subscription, $1. The society has become a 
section of the Church Association for the Advancement of the Interests of Labor. 
Sec., Rev. A. J. Arkin, 3046 Richmond St., Philadelphia. 

Church Association for the Advancement of the Interests of Labor, known as 
C. A. I. L. (1887). Organized by nine clergymen of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. Principles: 

The Church Association for the Advancement of the Interests of Labor, believing that 
the clergy and cad of the Church should become personally interested in the social questions 
now being agitated, should inform themselves of the nature of the issues presented, and should 


be prepared to act as the necessities of the day may demand, sets forth the following princi- 
ples and methods of work for its members: 


1. It is of the essence of the teachings of Jesus Christ that God is the Father of all men, 
and that all men are brothers. 


2. God is the sole possessor of the Earth and its fulness; Man is but the steward ot 
God’s bounties. 


3. Labor being the exercise of body, mind, and spirit in the broadening and elevating of 
human life, it is the duty of every man to labor diligently. 

4. Labor, as thus defined, should be the standard of social worth. 

5. When the divinely-intended opportunity to labor is given to all men, one great cause 
of the present widespread suffering and destitution will be removed. 

Pres., Rt. Rev. F. D. Huntington, S. T. D., Bishop of Central New York. 
More than sixty bishops of the P. E. Church are honorary vice-presidents, whose 
efforts for the betterment of the industrial interests of all sorts and conditions of 
men in the promotion of conciliation between capital and labor have been of world- 
wide influence. Communicants of said church are eligible for membership, and 
others willing to work with the society may become associate members. The 
society has an official organ, Hammer and Pen, the only church labor paper in the 
United States. The association has standing committees on organized labor, 
investigation of strikes and promotion of peace, sweat shops, carrying on an 
aggressive work against sweating, tenement houses, looking to the reform of 
abuses, and church and stage, in co-operation with the Actors’ Church Alliance 

Evangelical Alliance for United States (1846). ‘‘Christian unity, religious 
liberty and codperation in Christian work. Sec., L. T. Chamberlain, D.D., 222 
W. 23d St., New York City. } 

The Federation of Churches and Christian Organizations in New York City 
(1895). Object: to organize and assist the churches and Christian organizations 
in New York City for codperative work in behalf of the spiritual, physical 
educational, economical and social interests in its family life; and to represent 
the Christian sentiment of the city in regard to moral issues. Sec., Rev. Walter 
Laidlaw, Ph.D., 11 Broadway. Organ, Federation Quarterly. 

The society has taken religious censuses of over one million people. It has 
lists of all institutions in each of the 77 subdivisions of Greater New York: has in 
operation a coéperative church parish system covering 450,000 of thepopulation ; 
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and has reduced, by the district plan, the churchless Protestants, in one neigh- 

borhood, from 48 to 28 per cent. It has the support of 25 religious communions, 

and has led to similar work in Providence, Toledo, Syracuse, Utica and some 

haa cities, and stimulated the federation movement throughout the United 
ates. 

Girls’ Friendly Society in America (1877). ‘Mutual help (religious and 
secular), sympathy and prayer; and to encourage purity, dutifulness, faithful- 
ness and thrift.’’ It has 487 branches and 5,384 associates and 21,994 members 
and probationers in the United States. Pres., Mrs. Thomas Roberts, The 
Aldine, Philadelphia, Pa.; Gen. Sec., Miss Eve Alexander, 659 West Lexington 
St., Baltimore, Md. Central office: Church Mission House, New York City. 

Gospel Missionary Union (1891). Undenominational. Foreign missions. 
Sec., Geo. S. Fischer, 415 Oak St., Kansas City, Mo. 

Hepzibah Faith Missionary Association (1892). Sent of God. Tabor, Ia. 

Industrial Missions Association (1903). ‘To inaugurate and develop self- 
supporting industrial missionary operations all over the world, in order to find, 
as far as may be possible, a means of livelihood for mission adherents, thus help- 
ing them to become a vigorous, self-supporting Christian community, instead of 
burdens to missions.” Organ, The Industrial Missions Magazine. Gen. Sec., 
F. M. Gilbert, 105 E. 22d St., New York City. 

Interdenominational Council of Women for Christian and Patriotic Service 
(1900). ‘‘Works to secure an amendment to our National Constitution which 
would make polygamy and polygamous cohabitation a crime in every State and 
Territory of the United States, and to be tried in Federal courts, because of the 
Mormon control of the courts of Utah and Idaho to-day and increasing power of 
the Mormon Church in surrounding States and Territories.’’ Cor. Sec., Mrs. 
F. S. Bennett, Room 720, 156 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


International Board of Women’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations 
(1858). “‘Mental, physical and spiritual advancement of young women.”’ 
Bulletin, Journal, and leaflets. Dr. Anna L. Brown, 96.Fifth Ave., New York. 


International Christian Police Association, N.Y. Branch. (1892.) “To pro- 
mote the spiritual and moral welfare of police officers.’’ Annual meeting, 
December. Sec., Rev. Wm. T. Blackeby, 235 W. 30th St., New York City. 

International Medical Missionary Society (1881). ‘“‘To aid and train men 
and women to become medical missionaries to serve under the various evan- 
gelical missionary societies.’ Annual meeting, January. Reports. Sec., 
George D. Doknott, M.D., 288 Lexington Ave., New York City. 

International Order of the King’s Daughters and Sons (January 13, 1886). 
“To develop spiritual life and to stimulate activities.’’ Annual meeting, May. 
The Silver Cross, $1. Sec., Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson, 156 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

International Reform Bureau (1895). ‘To promote moral reforms and 
especially the repression of intemperance, oe eee gambling, and Sabbath 
breaking in all lands.”” Annual meeting, April. Twentieth Century Quarterly. 
Annual subscription, $3. Superintendent, Wilbur F. Crafts, D.D., 206 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., S. E., Washington, D. C. f 

International Sunday School Association. Gen. Sec., Marion Laurence, 
Toledo, O. 

Nat. Federation of Churches and Christian Workers. Object: ‘The pro- 
motion, acquaintance, fellowship and effective codperation among the several 
churches of all denominations.” Gen. Sec., E. B. Sanford, D.D., 90 Bible 
House, New York City. é 

National Florence Crittenton Mission (April 19, 1882). ‘‘To help friendless 
women and teach them ways of earning an honest livelihood.”” Annual meeting, 
April. Florence Crittenton Magazine, $1.  Sec., Mrs. E. L. Robertson, 142 
U St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Salvation Army (1865). Organized at Mile End, England, by Rev. William 
Booth, of the ‘“‘new Methodist connection.” It took its present name in 1878, ° 
after its military features had become typical. The army numbers, according to 
the last reports, 1,338 corps and 4,306 officers in Great Britain; 831 corps and 
1,527 officers in Australia, and 735 corps and 2,709 officers in the United States, 
with 18,923 Volunteer workers. The Army is also represented in Canada, 
France, Switzerland, Germany, Holland, Belgium, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 
Finland, Iceland, Italy, India, Ceylon, Japan, Java, South Africa, South 
America, and the West Indies. The number of periodicals printed or published 
is 56, with a combined weekly circulation of over a million. The annual rental 
roll is over $1,000,000. The amount of property owned by this organization 
now exceeds $4,000,000, and the annual income is more than $5,000,000. The 
American Salvation Army relief institutions include 81 workingmen’s hotels, 6 
hotels for women, 15 food depots, 32 industrial homes for the unemployed, 
22 second-hand stores, 5 labor bureaus, 3 farm colonies with nearly 3,000 acres 
and about 400 men, women and children, 21 rescue homes caring for 2,000 
women annually. The army cares for 650 children daily and finds work for 
some 50,000 unemployed. Commander-in-Chief Wm. Booth. International 
Headquarters, 101 Queen Victoria St., London, England. Commander for 
United States, Miss Evangeline Booth, 120-130 W. 14th St., New York City. 


Society of the Friendless. Object: ‘“‘The prevention of crime, reform in 
prison law and management, finding employment and care for discharged 
prisoners. General superintendent, Rev. Edw. A. Fredenhagen, 306 Woodlawn 
Ave., Topeka, Kansas. 


Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions (1886). ‘‘To awaken 
and maintain among all Christian students of the United States and Canada 
intelligent and active interests in foreign missions; to enroll a sufficient number 
of properly qualified student volunteers to meet the successive demands of the 
various missionary boards of North America; to help all such intending mis- 
sionaries to prepare for their life-work and to enlist their codperation in develop- 
ing the missionary life of the home churches; to lay an equal burden of respon- 
sibility on all students who are to remain as ministers and lay workers at home, 
that they may actively promote the missionary enterprise by their intelligent 
advocacy, by their gifts and by their prayers.’’ Annual meeting, September. 
The Intercollegian, 50 cts. Gen. Sec., Fennell P. Turner, 3 W. 29th St., New 
York City. 

Volunteers of America (1896). Organized by Mr. and Mrs. Ballington 
Booth in military style like the Salvation Army, but with a more American 
and democratic constitution. It has nearly 100 self-supporting posts, not 
including outposts. They raised the last year $110,000 in the outposts alone 
among the poor and working men, besides the amounts raised by the national 
and State centres. 

During the past year about 1,100 women have been cared for in their 
Homes of Mercy, and some 30,260 beds in all have been provided in these 
institutions. 

The volunteer officers and workers visited and aided no less than 30,173 
families during the year in and around the poorest sections of the large cities 
where they labor. 

No less than 234,504 persons were lodged in the homes and institutions for 
working and destitute men and women, not including the many thousands who 
were given temporary relief during the strikes in several sections of our country. 
_ There were 366,037 persons fed with substantial meals in the above institu- 
tions, apart from those assisted temporarily during holiday and festival occa- 
sions, which reached about 100,000. 

Tens of thousands of poor people and little children were given an outing into 
the fresh air during the year through the instrumentality of the organization. 
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Through the regimental reports from their officers, it was learned that 
1,060,955 persons attended the Sunday and week-night services, while, despite 
the unusually cold spring, there gathered at our 13,164 open-air services, 2,639,633 
individuals. 

The Volunteer Prison League organized by Mrs. Ballington Booth (1895), has 
branches in seventeen State prisons and embraces 19,260 prisoners. It corre- 
sponds with and for 30,000 men. It has established three Hope Halls (homes 
for released convicts till they can get work) at Flushing, L. I., Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
Chicago, Ill. Seventy-six per cent. of the 2,220 who have passed through these 
halls have done well. Address, Mrs. Ballington Booth, 38 Cooper Sq., New York. 

In addition to the above, The Volunteers have purchased homes for children 
in Malden, Mass., Darien, Conn., and a home for young women in Minneapolis, 
Minn., besides leasing a number of institutions for working girls and young men. 
The Volunteers have also reading rooms, Fresh Air Camps, hospital nurses, and 
free dispensaries. President, Ballington Booth, 38 Cooper Square, New York City. 

Young Men’s Christian Assoctation (London, 1844). Under the leadership 
in England of Mr., now Sir, George Williams, and in North America of the 
North American International Committee, on a specific Christian basis, its object 
is the physical, mental, social and spiritual benefit (a) of its members (b) 
of young men in general, (c) of boys, the young men of to-morrow. Seven 
thousand three hundred and seventy-six associations in the world, of which 
1,815 are in North America. The total membership of these American asso- 
ciations is 373,502; they occupy 475 bulidings of their own, valued at $26,260,870. 
They have 32,820 young men as students in evening educational classes, 126,966, 
in their physical departments and nearly 60,000 in Bible classes. They employ 
2,080 general secretaries and other paid officials, and expended last year for 
current expenses—local, State and international—$4,283,347. North America 
contains approximately one quarter of the total number of associations in the 
world, one-half of the total membership, three-quarters of the total number of 
employed officers, and three-quarters of the total value of buildings and equip- 
ment. This statement of the relative standing of the American movement is 
essential to the recognition of its real position of leadership, a leadership also 
signally manifested in the extension of its work to non-Christian lands in other 
continents. International Committee, office, No. 3 West 29th St., New York. 
General Secretary, Richard C. Morse. This committee is the general executive of 
the associations of North America. It consists of fifty-four representative 
Christian laymen and employs a force of fifty secretaries in the home and forty- 
five in the foreign field. In conjunction with thirty-five State and Provincial 
Committees it has promoted every phase of work just described, and has been a 
leading factor in extending the movement among railroad and other industrial 
men, students, soldiers, sailors and negroes. World’s Committee, office, No. 3 
General Dufour, Geneva, Switzerland. General Secretaries, C. Fermaud and 
C. Phildius. 

Young People’s Missionary Movement (1901). Its executive committee, 
composed of workers in all church bodies, works to promote prayer for missions, 
knowledge of them, and interest in the work, among young people’s societies 
and Sunday-schools. Gen. Sec., S. Earl Taylor, 150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Young Women’s Christian Association. Formed 1858 as the ‘Ladies’ 
Christian Union.’’ Inthe United States, by 1871, there were thirty Y. W.C. A.’s 
and an International Board was developed. In 1886 another national organiza- 
tion was started under the same name with the special object of establishing 
Y.W.C. A.’s in schools and colleges. It is now doing city work as well, and has 
taken the name ‘‘The American Committee Affiliated with the World’s Y. W. C. 
A.” (See below.) The World’s Y. W. C. A. was formed in 1894. The head- 
quarters are in London, 26 George St., Hanover Square, W. Gen. Sec., Miss 
Annie Reynolds, 
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In the International Board there are 60 associations, membership of over 
1,000,000; value of property, about $5,000,000. There are 15 general ranches 
of work, subdivided into 30 departments. Travelers’ Aid and in the South, 
Industrial Work, are the definite lines of work of the International Board. 

Pres. International Board of W. and Y. W. C. A., Mrs. Warren S. Buxton, 
Springfield, Mass. Sec., Miss Emily B. Steuart, Baltimore, Md. 

Y. M. C. A. American Committee (See above). Formed 1884. Offices, 
914 Hartford Bldg., 140 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill.; Eastern office, 289 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. There are now associations affiliated with the American 
committee in 510 colleges and 100 cities, with 23 State organizations. A secretarial 
training institute was organized in 1903 to prepare young women for positions as 
secretaries. The Evangel, the official organ of the association, is published 
monthly at Chicago. Miss Harriet Taylor is general secretary of the American 
committee. Membership of local associations connected with the American 
committee, 80,000. The American committee is affiliated with the World 
WRIMSOe A 


TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES. 


American Anti-Saloon League. Ohio State Branch formed 1893; national 
organization, 1895. There are now forty State Leagues. Object: restriction and 
suppression of the saloon. Methods: agitation for the development of public 
sentiment and effort for the enactment of legislation to carry it into effect. 
General National Superintendent, Rev. P. A. Baker, Columbus, Ohio; Superin- 
tendent of Legislative Department, Rev. E. C. Dinwiddie, Washington, D. C. 
A Lincoln Legion has been established for the development of Gospel Suasion 
and Abstinence, Superintendent, Rev. Howard H. Russell, D.D., 110 E. 125th 
St., New York City. 

Catholic Total Abstinence Union of America (1872). A confederation of all 
the Catholic temperance societies in the country that are approved by the pastors 
of their respective churches. It embraces 89,400 members, enrolled in 1,042 
societies. Its objects are to secure to its members the privilege of being received 
into societies connected with the union in any part of America; to encourage 
and aid communities and pastors in establishing new societies, and to spread, 
by means of Catholic total abstinence publications, correct views regarding 
total abstinence principles. Pres., Rt. Rev. J. F. R. Canevin, Bishop of Pitts- 
burg, and Gen. Sec., J. W. Logue, 1313 Stephen Girard Building, Pa. 

Church Temperance Society (1881). An organization in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. Object: the training of the young in habits of temperance, 
the rescue of the drunkard, the restriction of the saloon by means of high 
license and the establishment of coffee houses, workingmen’s clubs, reading 
rooms and other attractive resorts. Its membership combines those who 
temperately use and those who totally abstain from intoxicating liquors as 
beverages. Organ, Temperance (Quarterly). Sec., Robert Graham, Church 
Mission House, New York. 

_ The Church Temperance Legion is for boys composed of members of the 
Knights of Temperance and the Young Crusaders, and is auxiliary to the 
Church Temperance Society. 

Guald of the Iron Cross (1888). (Protestant Episcopal.) Its members are 
pledged to temperance, reverence and chastity, by use of prayer, sacramental 
grace and the exercise of works of mercy. Chaplain General, Rev. C. N. Field, 
5.5.J.E., 33 Bowdoin St., Boston, Mass. 

Independent Order of Good Templars. Organized in central New York, 1851. 
Both sexes are admitted to membership on an equal footing. Members are 
obliged to take a ey that they will never make, buy, sell, use, furnish nor 
cause to be furnished to others, as a beverage, any spirituous or malt liquors, 
wine or cider, and will discontinue the manufacture and sale thereof in all proper 
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ways. The order has established itself in every part of the world, and its ritual 
exists in fifteen different languages. There are more than 100 grand lodges and 


_ upward of 10,000 subordinate lodges, with a total membership of 560,000. 


There is a juvenile branch with a total membership of about 200,000. Interna- 
tional Templar, Councillor Joseph Malins, Birmingham, Eng.; Sec., Col. B. F. 
Parker, Milwaukee, Wis.; International Superientendent of Juvenile Work, 
Miss Jessie Forsyth, 27 Doan St., Boston, Mass. 

Moderation Society (1879). Object: to provide free ice water fountains 
for the laborers and poor and little children. It provides also travelling peram- 
bulators for the slums. $10,000 erects 50 free ice water fountains, a great pre- 
ventative of intemperance and resultant vice andcrime. Sec., Howard K. Lyon, 
23 Park Row, New York. 

National Temperance Society and Publication House. Pres., D. S. Dodge, 
D.D.; Gen. Sec., James B. Dunn, D.D., 3 E. 14th St., New York City. Pub- 
lishes The National Advocate for adults; Youth’s Temperance Banner and Water- 
lily for children. 

'  Non-Partisan National Women’s Christian Temperance Union. An offshoot 
from the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, instituted in Cleveland, Ohio, 
1890, by women who objected to political action taken by the W.C.T. U. The 
work of this organization is largely educational, its efforts being to reach every 
class of the population, child, youth and adult, with proven facts regarding the 
drink habit and traffic. The work is also substitutional, the aim being always 
to put something of unquestioned value in place of the evil prohibited or 
abandoned. Training for honest self-support is a cardinal principle because it 
minimizes temptation and stimulates the sterling qualities that make good for 
good citizenship. Its departments are: Army, Navy, and Marine Corps Work; 
Educational; Evangelistic; Industrial Training; Legislative; Press Work; 
Rescue Work; Sunday School Work. Its organ is Temperance Tribune. Gen. 
Sec., Mrs. Ellen G. Phinney, 513 Arcade, Cleveland, O. 


National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union (1874). A result of the 
great woman’s crusade. The largest society ever composed exclusively of 
women and conducted entirely by them. The World’s W. C. T. U., formed in 
1883, through the efforts of Frances E. Willard, has 49 National Unions, with 
about half a million members. The W.C. T. U. originated the idea of scientific 
temperance instruction, and has secured mandatory laws for it in every State in 
the Union. It has largely influenced the change in public sentiment in regard to 
social drinking, equal suffrage, equal purity for both sexes, equal remuneration 
for work equally well done, equal educational, professional and industrial oppor- 
tunities for men and women. ‘Through its efforts thousands of girls have been 
rescued from lives of shame and tens of thousands of men have signed the total 
abstinence pledge and been redeemed from inebriety. The W. C. T. U. has 
been the chief factor in State campaigns for statutory prohibition South as well 
as North, constitutional amendments, reform laws in general and those for the 
protection of women and children in particular, and in securing anti-gambling 
and anti-cigarette laws. It has been instrumental in rasing the age of protection 
for girls in every State but two. It secured the appointment of police matrons, 
now required in nearly all the large cities of the United States. It keeps a 
superintendent of legislation in Washington during the entire session of Congress 
to look after reform bills. It aided very materially in securing the anti-canteen 
amendment to the army bill, which prohibits the sale of intoxicating liquors in 
all army posts. Congressman-elect Roberts, the polygamist, was prevented from 
taking his seat in the United States Congress by petitions and protests largely 
gathered by the W. C. T. U., and it is an important factor in the Smoot inves- 
tigation. It distributes millions of papers of literature every year and fillsl 
thousands of columns in the daily and weekly newspapers. Thirty-two States 
publish State papers devoted entirely to W. C. T. U. interests. The nationa 
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official organ is The Union Signal, a sixteen page paper published weekly. The 
official organ of the Loyal Temperance Legion, the children’s organization, is 
The Crusader Monthly.” Pres., Mrs. Lillian M. N. Stevens; Sec., Mrs. Susanna 
M. D. Fry. Headquarters, Evanston, Ill. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES. 


Baptist Young People’s Union of America (1891). Local societies in every 
State and Territory. President, John H. Chapman; Secretary, Rev. H. W. 
~ Reed, office, 324 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 

Brotherhood of St. Andrew. An organization of young men of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, founded in 1883 by James L. Houghtelling. It works under 
two rules, known as (1) The Rule of Prayer: To pray daily for the spread of 
Christ’s kingdom among men, and for God’s blessing upon the labors of the 
brotherhood, and (2) The Rule of Service: To make at least one effort each 
week to bring some man nearer to Christ through His church. It has 1,825 
Senior chapters, with 645 Junior chapters of older boys—altogether 25,000 
men and boys. There are National organizations also in Canada, England, — 
Japan and Africa and most English colonies. Pres., Robert H. Gardiner, 
Boston, Mass.; Gen. Sec., Hubert Carlton, Broad Exchange Building, Boston, 
Mass. 

Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip. An organization of men in all denomi- 
nations, founded 1888. The rules of the brotherhood are the rule of daily prayer 
and the rule of service. Each denomination has its own council and officers and 
legislates for itself. Three members are chosen by each denomination to the 
Federal Council, which plans the work of the church as a unit and issues the 
federal organ and literature. 875 chapters and about 25,000 men are now 
enrolled. Pres., Rev. Rufus W. Miller, Reading, Pa., the founder of the order; 
Gen. Sec., Rev. J. Garland Hamner, Jr., 189 Garside St., Newark, N. J. The 
brotherhood reaches twenty-three denominations and has chapters in Canada, 
Japan and Australia. Its official organ, The Brotherhood Star, is published 
monthly at Lebanon, Pa., and New York City. 


Brotherhood of St. Paul, (Methodist Episcopal (1896). Sec., Rev. A. W. 
Hayes, D.D., Binghamton, N. Y. 

Daughters of the King (1885). It is desired that a careful distinction be 
made between the Daughters of the King and The King’s Daughters. This is 
the older society, and differs from The King’s Daughters in important particulars. — 
It is more of an order than a society and is distinctly Episcopal. Its work is 
“for the spread of Christ’s kingdom among young women.’’ Its colors are white 
and blue—white, the old royal color of Israel, and blue, the color of the Virgin 
Mary, the “‘blessed daughter of Israel’s King, the Mother of the King of Kings.” 
Its constitution is framed, as far as is possible, in the terms of that of the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew, the work of the two organizations being similar. Pres., Mrs. 
E. A. Bradley; Sec., Miss Elizabeth L. Ryerson. Office of the council, Church 
Missions House, 281 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Epworth League. Formed in May, 1889, by the union of five societies in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, which had under their jurisdiction about 1,500 local 
societies, or “‘chapters,’’ and about 6,000 members. October 1, 1903, the Ep- 
worth League in the Methodist Episcopal Church numbered 29,600 chapters, 
with a membership of 2,000,000. Gen. Sec., Rev. Joseph F. Berry, D.D., 57 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill. The Epworth League of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, was organized at Memphis, Tenn., January, 1891. There are 
3,973 chapters, with a membership of 132,530. The headquarters are at 
Nashville, Tenn. Pres., Bishop A. W. Candler, Atlanta, Ga.; Gen. Sec., Rev. | 
H. M. Du Bose, D.D., Nashville, Tenn. 
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Luther League of America. An association of Young People’s Societies in 
the Lutheran Church. It publishes the Luther League Review, P. O. box 876, 
New York City. Pres., Wm. C. Stoever, 727 Walnut St., Philadelphia; Gen. Sec., 
Rey. Luther M. Kuhns, 2569 Pierce St., Omaha, Neb. 

_ New-Church Young People’s Societies, American League of (1887). Sec., 
Miss Frances Twitchell, 1416 F St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

_ United Society of Free Baptist Young People. (590 societies in 13 States 
unions with 23,000 members. Organized for missionary endeavor.) Pres., 
E. P. Metcalf, Providence, R. I.; Sec., Harry S. Myers, Hillsdale, Mich. 

Westminster League (the Young People’s Society of the Presbyterian 
Church). Chairman, James M. Barkley, D.D.; Sec., Richard Owen, Hudson 
Building, Detroit, Mich. 

Young People’s Alliance of the Evangelical Association (1895). Pres., Rev. 
S. P. Spring; Cor. Sec., Rev. C. Staebler, Cleveland, O. 

Young People’s Christian Union. Organization of 1,560 young people’s 
societies of the United Brethren in Christ, with 63,132 members. Pres., Rev. 
J. G. Huber; Sec., Rev. C. W. Brewbaker, Chambersburg, Pa. 

Young People’s Christan Union of the Associate Reformed Presbyterian 
Church. Gen. Sec., Lillian Morrison, Statesville, N. C. 

Young People’s Christian Union of the United Presbyterian Church (1889). 
Gen. Sec., Rev. G. E. Hawes, Braddock, Pa. 

Young People’s Missionary Leaguetof;,the Reformed Church in America. 
Cor. Sec., Rev. A. De W. Mason, 25 E. 22d St., N. Y. 

Young People’s Socitey of Christian Endeavor. Originated Portland, Me., 
Feb. 2, 1881, with Rev. Francis E. Clark. Object: to make the young people 
loyal and efficient members of the church of Christ. It is the church training 
the young. Its motto is: ‘“‘For Christ and the Church.” In January, 1905, 
there were 65,196 societies, with a membership of 3,911,700, chiefly in the 
United States, Great Britain and in all missionarylands. It is found in about 
the same proportions in all the great evangelical denominations. The United — 
Society is simply the bureau of information for all the societies. It prints the 
literature, supports one general secretary. It levies no taxes, however, and 
assumes no authority, but every society manages its own affairs in its own way. 
It is supported by the sales of its literatures, badges, etc. It is managed by a 
board of trustees, representing the great evangelical denominations, the president 
being Francis E. Clark, D.D., the general secretary, Von Ogden Vogt, Tremont 

Temple, Boston, Mass. j 2 ; 

Young People’s Christian Union of the Universalist Church. 10,000 mem- 
bers in 225 local unions. Pres., Louis A. Ames; Sec., H. A. Hersey, 30 West St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Young People’s Religious Union (Unitarian) (1896). 140 local unions. 
Pres., Mr. Carleton A. Wheeler; Sec., Miss Emily B. Osborn, 25 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass. - 

Young People’s Societies of the Presbyterian Church (South). Gen. Supt., 
Rev. A. L. Phillips, Richmond, Va. 
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DENOMINATIONAL AND MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. 
(See also Religious Statistics.) 


ADVENTIST. 


American Advent Mission Society (1865). Works among the Freedmen 
of the South. Foreign Department (1882). An. meeting, October. Sec., Rev. 
A.C. Johnson, 160 Warren St., Boston, Mass. Prophetic and Mission Record, 25c. 


Advent Christian Woman’s Home and Foreign Missionary Society. Sec., 
Miss Lena N. Bradford, Rockland, Me. All Nations Monthly. 

American Advent Christian Helpers Union. Organ, Our Hope. Sec., 
Eva Stevens, Geneva, Ill. 

American Advent Western Home Mission Board. Sec., J. A. Smith, 1121 
No. Church St., Rockford, Ill. 

American Advent, Southern Home Mission Board. Sec., George H. James, 
Wilmington, N. C. 


SEVENTH DAY ADVENTIST. 


General Conference of Seventh Day Adventists. (1863) Biennial meeting, 
1905. Sec., W. A. Spicer, 222 N. Capitol St., Washington, D. C. Advent 
Review, 

International Medical Missionary and Benevolent Society. Sec., John M. 
Morse, M.D., Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. 


BAPTIST. 


American Baptist Education Society (1888). An. meeting, May. Sec., 
W.C. Bitting, D.D., 54 William St., New York. 

American Baptist Home Mission Society (1832). An. meeting, May. 
Baptist Home Mission Monthly. Sec., Henry L. Morehouse, D.D., 312 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 

American Baptist Missionary Union (1814). An. meeting, May. Baptist 
Missionary Magazine. $1. Sec., H.C. Mabie, D. D., Tremont Temple, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

American Baptist Publication Society (1814). An. meeting, May. Sec., 
A. J. Rowland, D.D., 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

Women’s American Baptist Home Mission Society (1877). An. meeting, 
May. Home Mission Echoes. Sec., Mrs. M. C. Reynolds, 510 Tremont Temple, 
Boston, Mass. 

Women’s Baptist Foreign Missionary Society. Sec. (Foreign Dept.), Mrs. 
H, G. Safford, Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass.; Sec. (Home Dept.), Mrs. N. M. 
Waterbury, Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. The Helping Hand. 

Woman's Baptist Home Mission Society. Sec., Miss Mary G. Burdette, 
2411 Indiana Ave., Chicago. Tidings. 

Southern Baptist Convention (1845). An. meeting, May. Sec., Lansing 
Burrows, D.D., Nashville, Tenn. 

Foreign Mission Board. Sec., Rev. R. J. Wellingham, 1103 Main St., 
Richmond, Va. Foreign Mission Journal, 50c. 

Home Mission Board. Sec., B. D. Gray, D.D., Atlanta, Ga. Our Home Field. 

Sunday School Board. Sec., J. M. Frost, D.D., Nashville, Tenn. Kind Words. 

Woman's Missionary Union (auxiliary to the Southern Baptist conven- 
tion). Sec., Miss Annie W. Armstrong, 233 N. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 

Lott-Carey Baptist Home and Foreign Mission Convention. Object: the 
evangelization of the colored people in the United States and in church fellow- 
ship and mission work in Africa. Cor. Sec., W. M. Alexander, D.D., Baltimore, 
Md, Lott-Carey Herald. 
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National Baptist Convention (1880). (Colored). An. meeting, Sept. Sec., 
W.L. Cansler, 1219 Tilden St., Nashville, Tenn. 

Foreign Mission Board of the National Baptist Convention (1880). An. 
meeting, Sept. The Mzssion Herald. 35c. Sec., Rev. L. G. Jordan, 726 W. 
Walnut St., Louisville, Ky. 

Home Mission Board Sec., R. H. Boyd, D.D., Nashville, Tenn. 

Educational Board. Sec., John R. Wilson, Columbia, S. C. 


FREE BAPTISTS. 
General Conference of (1833). Sec., Rev. Arthur Given. Providence, R. I. 
Free Baptist Women’s Missionary Society. Sec., Mrs. S. C. G. Avery, 
Wells, Me. The Morning Star, $1.50, 457 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 


GERMAN BAPTIST BRETHREN CHURCH. 


General Missionary and Tract Committee (1884). An. meeting, May or 
June. Musstonary Visitor, 50c. Sec., Galen B. Royer, Elgin, Ill. 


SEVENTH DAY BAPTISTS. 


Seventh Day Baptist Missionary Society (1842). Sec., Rev. O. U. Whit- 
ford, 14 Park Ave., Westerly, R. I. Sabbath Recorder. 


CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

American Christian Convention. Quadrennial meeting, October. Sec., 
J. F. Burnett, D.D., Muncie, Ind. 

Education Board. Sec., Rev. M. W. Baker, Ph.D., Springfield, O. 

Mission Board (1886). Sec., J. G. Bishop, D.D., 1251 W. Fifth St., 
Dayton, Ohio, Christian Missionary. 

Sunday School Board. Sec., Rev. T. S. Weeks, Fall River, Mass. 

Christian Publishing Association (1864.) Herald of Gospel Liberty. $1.50. 
Sec., Hon. O. W. Whitelock, Dayton, Ohio. 


CHRISTIAN AND MISSIONARY ALLIANCE. 


Christian and Missionary Alliance (1887). Sec., Rev. A. E. Funk, 692 
Eighth Ave., New York City. Christian and Missionary Alliance. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE, 
Christian Science Publishing Society. 95 Falmouth St., Boston, Mass. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


National Council of Congregational Churches (1871). An. meeting, Octo- 
ber. Sec., Asher Anderson, D.D., 410 Congregational House, Beacon St. 
Boston, Mass. 

American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions (1810). Secs., 
James L. Barton, D.D.; Cornelius H. Patton, D.D., E. E. Strong, D.D., Judson 
Smith, D.D., Congregational House, Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Missionary 
Herald, 

American Missionary Association (1846). Secs., J. W. Cooper, D.D.; 
C. J. Ryder, D.D.; F. P. Woodbury, D.D., 22d St. and Fourth Ave., New 
York. American Missionary. ? 

Congregational Church Building Society (1853). An. meeting, January. 
Sec., Chas. H. Richards, D.D., 22d St. and Fourth Ave., New York. Church 
Building Quarterly, 30c. ; 

Congregational Education Society (1816). An, meeting, June, Sec., Rev. 
Edward S. Tead, 612 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
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Congregational Home Missionary Society (1826). Secs., Joseph B. Clark, 
D.D.; Washington Choate, D.D.; 22d St. and Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Home Missionary, 50c. ae ’ ; 

Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society (1832). _An. meeting, 
April. Sec., George M. Boynton, D.D., Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
The Pilgrim S. S. Missionary, 20c. 

Woman’s Board of Missions. Secs., Miss E. H. Stanwood, Miss Kate G. 
Lamson, Miss A. M. Kyle, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Life and Light for Women. 


DISCIPLES OF CHRIST. 


American Christian Missionary Society (1849). An. meeting, October. 
American Home Missionary, 25c. Sec., Benjamin Lyon Smith, Y. M. C. A. 
Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Christian Woman’s Board of Missions (1874). Sec., Mrs. Helen E.Moses, 
152 E. Market St., Indianapolis, Ind. Missionary Tidings. 

Foreign Christian Missionary Society (1875). F. M. Rains, 15 E. 7th St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Missionary Intelligencer. 

National Benevolent Association of the Christian Church (1886). An. meeting, 
October. The Christian Philanthropist. Sec., Geo. L. Snively, 903 Aubert 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. j 

National Board of Church Extension. Sec., Geo. W. Muchly, Waterworks 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

DUNKARDS. 


See German Baptist Brethren Church (p. 317). 


EVANGELICAL. 

Evangelical Association Missionary Soctety (1876). Cor. Sec., Rev. T. C. 
Meckel, 237 W. 11th St., Erie, Pa. Evangelische Missionsbote and Missionary 
Messenger. 

Church Extension Board (1899). Cor. Sec., Bishop S. C,, Breyfogel, 
Reading, Pa. 

: Woman's Missionary Society of the E. A. Sec., Mrs. A. E. Richard, Cleve- 
and, O. 

German Evangelical Synod of North America (1840). Quadrennial Meeting, 

Maes Friedensbote. Sec., Rev.Edward Fuhrmann, 404 Lafayette St., Newark, 


Foreign Missions Board of German Evangelical Synod (1867). Deutscher 
a al Freund. Sec., Rev. P. A. Menzel, 1920 G St., N. W., Washington, 
Se 


UNITED EVANGELICAL CHURCH. 


General Conference. Sec., Rev. U. F. Swengel, Lewisburg, Pa. 

Board of Church Extenston. Cor. Sec., Rev. B. H. Niebel, Le Mars, Iowa. 

Board of Publication. Sec., Rev. B. H. Niebel, Le Mars, Iowa. 

Home and Foreign Missionary Society. Cor. Sec., Rev. A. M. Sampsel, 
Reading, Pa. 

Woman's Mtssionary Soctety. Sec., Mrs. Ida M. Haefele, Maltbie, Ill. 
The Missionary Tidings. 

Charitable Society of the U. E. Church. Sec., John R. Miller, Reading, Pa. 

FRIENDS (QUAKERS), 

American Friends. Board of Foreign Mission Society (1894). Sec., Mrs. — 
Mahalah Jay, Richmond, Ind. The American Friend. 

Associated Executive Committee of Friends on Indian Affairs (1869). An. 
meeting, May. Sec., Miss Hetty B. Garett, Germantown, Pa. 

Board of Education (1902). Sec., Chas. E. Tebbets, Whittier, Cal. 


Board on the Condition and Welfare of the Negroes (1902). Pres., Allen Jay, 
Richmond, Ind. 
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Board of Legislation (1902). Sec., Amos K. Hallowel, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Evangelistic and Church Extension Board (1902). Sec., Mrs. Emma 
Hedges, New Castle, Ind. 

Fave Years’ Meeting of the Friends in America (1902). Clerk, Edmund 
Stanley, Wichita, Kansas. 

Peace Association of Friends (1867). Sec., Miss Lavinia Bailey, Richmond, 
Ind. The Messenger of Peace. 

Woman’s Foreign Missionary Union (1890). Sec., Mrs. Sarah J. King, 
Carmel, Ind. 


HEBREW 


Israelite Alliance of America. Object: to find a solution of the Jewish 
question in order to abolish the religious persecution and civil and political 
disabilities of the Jews and to create a public demand for universal civil and 
political emancipation and religious freedom and equality. Sec., Miss Rebecca 
Morgenthau, 73 Lawrence St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

National. Conference of Jewish Charities (1899). Biennial meetings, May 
ae ate, 1906. Reports. Sec., Solomon Lowenstein, 356 Second Ave., New 

ork. 

Baron de Hirsch Fund of America. 45 Broadway, New York. 

Central Conference of American Rabbis. Pres., Dr. Joseph Krauskopf, 
Manheim St., Germantown, Pa. 

Council of Jewish Women. Pres., Mrs. Hannah G. Solomon, Chicago, Il. 

Federation of American Zionists. Sec., J. De Haas, 320 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Independent Order Free Sons of Israel. 791 Lexington Ave., New York City. 

Independent Order Sons of Benjamin. 212 E. 58th St., New York City. 

Jewish Chautauqua Society. Chancellor, Dr. Henry Berkowitz, 1539 N. 
33d St., Philadelphia. 

Jewish Pabica ion Society. Sec., Chas. S. Bernheimer, 608 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. 

Order B’rith Abraham. Grand Sec., Jacob Schoen, 37 7th St., New York 
City 


Union of American Hebrew Congregations. Sec., Lippman Levi, Commer- 
cial Tribune Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


LUTHERAN. 
(GENERAL SYNOD.) 


General Synod (1820). Sec., Rev. H. K. Fenner, D.D., 2401 W. Jefferson 
St., Louisville, Ky. 

Board of Education. General Synod (1885). An. meeting, July. F. G. 
Gotwald, York, Pa. 

Board of Publication. Sec., S. A. Holman, D.D., 4536 Uber St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Church Extension Board. Sec., H. H. Weber, D.D., York, Pa. 

Foreign Missionary Board (1841). Sec., M. J. Kline, D.D., 19 W. Saratoga 
St., Baltimore, Md. Lutheran Mission Journal. 

Home Missionary Board. Sec., A. S. Hartman, D.D., 914 N. Carrollton 
Ave., Baltimore, Md. : i 

Woman's Missionary Society (1879). Biennial meeting, May, 1905. Sec., 
Mary H. Morris, Lutherville, Md. 

Parent Education Society. Sec., Prof. P. M. Bikle, Gettysburg, Pa. 

Lutheran Historical Society. Sec., J. W. Richard, D.D., Gettysburg, Pa. 

Deaconess Board. Sec., Chas. KF. Hay, D.D., Baltimore, Md. 
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LUTHERAN FREE CHURCH, 


Board of Foreign Missions (1895). Sec., Prof. Geo. Sverdrup, Augsburg 
Seminary, Minneapolis, Minn. Gassaren. 


NORWEGIAN EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH. 


Board of Foreign Missions (1858). Sec., Rev. Peter Dreyer, Harmony, 
Filmore Co., Mo. 


LUTHERANS (GENERAL COUNCIL.) 


General Council (1867). Sec., S. E. Ochsenford, D.D., Allentown, Pa. 

Board of Publication. Sec., Rev. J. Sheatsley, ‘Delaware, Ohio. 

Foreign Missionary Committee. W. A. Schaeffer, D.D., 137 W. School 
Lane, Germantown, Phila, Pa : 

Home Missionary Committee. Sec., Geo. W. Sandt, D.D., 1904 Tioga St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


LUTHERANS UNITED SYNOD (SOUTH.) 


United Synod, South (1886). Sec., S. T. Hallman, D.D., Newberry, S. C. 
Board of Missions. Sec., Rev. L. a Smith, D.D., Strasburg, Va. 


LUTHERANS (SYNODICAL CONFERENCE.) 
Synodical Conference (1872). Sec., Prof. J. Schaller, New Ulm, Minn. 
Foreign Missionary Committee. Sec., Prof. A. L. Graebner, St. Louis, Mo. 
Inner Mission Committee. Sec., Rev. L. Hoelter, 527 Ashland Boulevard, 
Chicago, Ill. 


LUTHERANS (UNITED GERMAN SYNODS, 1892). 


Wisconsin (1850). Sec., Rev. H. Gieschen, Wonewoc, Wis. 

Minnesota (1860). Sec., Rev. F. Koehler, Nicoleit, Minn. 

Michigan (1893). Sec., Rev. C. Bast, Kawhawlein, Mich. 

Nebraska (1904). Sec., Rev. C. W. Siegler, Staton, Neb. 

English Synod of Mo., (1888). Sec. J. F. Wenchel, Roslindale, Boston, Mass. 


LUTHERANS (INDEPEDNENT SYNODS). 
Ohio Joint Synod, 10 Dis. (1818). Sec., Rev. W. H. Price, 875 Mt. Eliot 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
‘Buffalo (N. Y.) (1845). Sec., Fr. Plenz, Town Line, N. Y. 
Hauges-Nor. (1846). Sec., N. J. Loehre, Jewel, Iowa. 
Eilsen’s-Nor. (1846). Sec., E. O. Moerstad, Carter, Wis. 
Norweg. Luth. Church (1853). Sec., Rev. J. Nordby, Lee, Ill. 


— 


Iowa-Ger., 7 Dist. (1855). Sec., Rev. E. H. Caselmann, Charles City, Iowa. | 


: Dan, Ev. Lu. Ch.in Am. (1872). Sec., Rev. J. N. Gregersen, Kimbalton, 
owa. 
Icelandic (N. W.) (1885). Sec., Rev. B. B. Jonson, Mineola, Minn. 
Immanuel Syn.-Ger. (1886). Sec., Rev. R. Schwinzer, Harrison, N. J; 

* Finnish Suomi Syn. (1889). Sec. ) Rev. J. Baeck, Hancock, Mich. 
Norwegian United Lu. Ch. (1890). ’Sec., Rev. Jens C. Roseland, Austin, Minn. 
Norwegian Free Church (1898). Sec. , Rev. H. C. Caspersen, Modelia, Minn. 
Danish United Luth. Ch. (1896). Sec., Rey. L. Johnson, Fergus Falls, Minn. 
Texas-Ger. (1896). Sec., Rev. R. Heise, Ellenger, Texas. 

Machigan (1897). Sec., Rev. C. Binhamer, Sibewaing, Mich. 
Slovak (1902). Sec., Rev. K. Hauser, Freeland, Pa. 
nen Home Muassion Board O. Jt. Synod. Sec., Rey. fi H. Schneider, Columbus, 
io. 
Board of German Missions. Sec., Rev. F. Hollis, Jersey City, N. J. 
Board of Swedish Home Missions. Sec., L. G. Arbahamson, 2823 Princeton, 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ee ee ee a 
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MENNONITE. 


Mennonite Mission Board (1882). Sec., Rev. A. B. Shelly, Quakertown, Pa. 
Board of Home Missions. Sec., Rev. J. J. Balzer, Mountain Lake, Minn. 
Emergency Relief Board. Sec., Rev. D. Goerz, Newton, Kansas. 
Publication Board. Sec., Rev. W. G. Ewert, Hillsboro, Kansas. 


METHODIST. 
FREE METHODIST CHURCH. 


General Missionary Board (1882). Sec., Rev. B. Winget, 14 N. May St., 
Chicago, Ill. Free Methodist. 

Board of Education. Sec., Rev. M. B. Miller, 1229 Chestnut St., Franklin,Pa. 

Church Extension Board. Sec., Rev. B. Winget, 14 North May St. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Free Methodist Publishing House, 14 N. May St., Chicago, Ill. 

Woman’s Foreign Missionary Soctety. Sec., Mrs. E. L. McGeary, Green- 
ville, Il. Missionary Tidings. 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL. 


General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Sec., Joseph B. 
Hingeley, D.D., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Board of Church Extension (1865). Christianity in Earnest, 50c. Cor. Sec 
James M. King, D.D., 1026 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Board of Education (1866). An. Meeting, December. The Christian Sttu- 
dent, 25c. Cor. Sec., Wm. F. Anderson, D.D., 150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Education Society (1866). An. Meeting, July. 
The Christian Educator, 50c. Cor. Secs., M. C. B. Mason, D.D., and W. P. 
Thirkield, D.D., 220 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church (1819). Sec., A. B. 
Leonard, D.D.; 1st Asst. Cor. Sec., H. K. Carroll, LL.D., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. World-Wide Missions. 

National Crty Evangelization Union (1892). Cor. Sec., F. M. Nortn, D.D., 
150 Fifth Ave., New York City. The Christian Cuty. 

Sunday School Umion (1840). Cor. Sec., J. P. McFallard, D.D., 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 

Tract Society (of the M. E. Church) (1852). Cor. Sec., J. T. McFarand, 
D.D., 150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Sec., Mrs. J. T. Gracey, 177 Pearl St., Rochester, N.Y. Woman’s Muisstonary 
Friend. 

Woman's Home Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Cor. Sec., Mrs. D. L. Williams, Delaware, Ohio. Woman's Home Missions. 

Methodist Book Concern. Publishing agents, Eaton & Mains, 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City; Jennings & Graham, 220 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
Parent Home and Foreign Missionary Society (1847). Sec., Rev. H. B, 
Parks, 61 Bible House, New York City. Voice of Missions. 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH (SOUTH). 


Board of Missions (1846). Secs., Rev. W. R. Lambuth, Rev. Seth Ward, 
Nashville, Tenn. Go Forward. 

Church Extension Board (1882). Sec., Rev. P. H. Whisner, Louisville, Ky. 

Educational Board (1894). Sev., Rev. J. D. Hammond, Nashville, Tenn. 
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Publishing House (1855). Book agents, Smith & Lamar. M ethodtst 
Quarterly Review, editor, J. J. Tegert, D.D. _Christion Advocate (general organ), 
editor, George B. Winton, D.D., Nashville, Tenn. | j 

Sunday School Board. Sec., Rev. James Atkins, Nashville, Tenn. > 

Woman’s Board of Missions (1878). Sec., Mrs. S. C. Trueheart, Nashville, 
Tenn. Woman's Missionary Advocate. 

Woman’s Board of Home Missions (1885). Sec., Mrs. R. W. McDonell, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

METHODIST PROTESTANT CHURCH. 


General Conference meets quadrennially—1908, etc. 

Board ofForeign Missions (1888). Sec., Rev. T. J. Ogburn, West Lafa- 
yette, Ohio. Methodist Recorder. 

Board of Home Missions. Cor. Sec.,G. E. McManiman, D.D., West Lafa- 
yette, Ohio. : 

Board of Ministerial Education. Cor. Sec., J. C. Berrien, D.D., Tompkins 
Cove, N. Y. 

Board of Publication. Pres., J. H. Lucas, D.D., Fairmont, W. Va. 

Woman's Foreign Missionary Society. Sec., Mrs. D. S. Stephens, Kansas 
City, Kans. Woman’s Missionary Record. 


PRIMITIVE METHODIST. CHURCH. 


Primative Methodist Church wm the Unsted States (1896). General Confer- 
ence. Sec., J. Mason, D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
General Publishing House, Fall River, Mass. 


WELSH CALVANISTIC METHODISTS. 

National Synod (1869). Meets triennially. Sec. of General Conference, 
Rev. John R. Johns, Randolph, Wis. 

Home and Foreign Mission Society (1869). Cor. Sec., Rev. Joshua T. 
Evans, 2000 Elliot Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 

National Periodical. Cyjaill, Utica, N. Y. 


WESLEYAN METHODIST CONNECTION. 

Wesleyan Methodist Connection (or church) of America (1898). Sec., Rev. 
A. W. Hall. 

Missionary Society (1890). Rev. E. Peter, 316 E. Onondaga St., Syracuse, 
NEVY:: 
Wesleyan Educational Soctety. 
Wesleyan Methodist Publishing Association. 


THE MORAVIAN CHURCH. 


(Unitus Fratrum, the Unity of the Brethren.) 
Board of Elders of the Northern Diocese of lhe Church of the United Brethreu 
in the United States of America (1742). 
Board of Church Extension of the Ameracan Moravian Church (1876). 
Soctety of the United Brethren for Propagating the Gospel among the Heathen 
(1745). Periodicals, The Moravian, Bethlehem, Pa.; Der Brueder-Botschafter, 


Watertown, Wis. Executive office of all the boards, Bethlehem, Pa., Sec., Rev. 
Paul de Schweinitz. 


CHURCH OF THE NEW JERUSALEM (SWEDENBORGIAN). 


General Convention of the New Jerusalem im the United States of America 
(1817). Sec., C. A. E. Spamer, 215 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md., publishes 


New-Church Messenger, Rev.§. C. Eby, editor, Delmar and Spring Aves., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
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American New-Church Evidence Society (1894). Sec., Rev. L. F. Hite, 22 
Mt. Pleasant St., Cambridge, Mass. 

American New-Church Sunday-School Association (1867). Sec., Ezra 
Hyde, Alden, Arcade Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

American Swedenborg Printing and Publishing Society (1850). Sec., L. S. 
Smyth, 3 W. 29th St. 

Board of Home and Foreign Missions. Sec., Rev. Willard H. Hinkley, 16 
Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 

New-Church Board of Publication (1883). Sec., Rev. A, Roeder, 80 Cleve- 
land St., Orange, N. J. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


General Assembly. Stated Clerk, W. H. Roberts, D.D., 1319 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Board of Church Erection Fund. Cor. Sec., Erksine N. White, D.D., 156 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Board of Education. Cor. Sec., Rev. Edward B. Hodge, 1319 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Board of Foreign Missions (1888). Sec., Frank F. Ellenwood, D.D., 
LL.D.; Robert E. Speer, Rev. Arthur J. Brown, D.D.; Rev. A. Woodruff 
Halsey, D.D., 156 Fifth Ave., New York. Assembly Herald. 

Board of Missions for Freedman (1868). An. meeting, June. Sec., Rev. 
E. P. Cowan, D.D., 104 Fifth St., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Board of Home Missions (1815). An. meeting, April. Sec., Charles L. 
Thompson, D.D., Presbyterian Building, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. The 
Assembly Herald, 50c. 

Board of Publication and Sabbath School Work. Pres., Hon. Robert N. 
Willson; Sec., Rev. Elijah R. Craven, D.D., LL.D. 

College Board (1883). Sec., J. Stuart Dickson, D.D., 156 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Presbytertan Woman’s Board of Home Missions (1878). Sec., Mrs. E. A. 
Boole, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church (1870). 
Pres., Mrs. Henry N. Beers, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. Woman’s Work for 
W omen. 

Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the Presbyterian Church. Pres., 
Mrs. Chas. N. Thorpe, 1319 Walnut St , Philadelphia, Pa. 


CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


General Assembly. Meeting in May. Stated Clerk, Rev. J. M. Hubbert, 


Marshall, Mo. 
Board of Missions and Church Erection. Sec., J. M. Patterson, Holland 


Annex, St. Louis, Mo. 
Board of Publication. Geeral manager, J. W. Axtell, Nashville, Ten. 
Educational Society. Sec,. W. J. Darby, D.D., Evansvville, Ind. 
Organ of the Church. The Cumberland Presbyterian. Editor, Rev. Jas. E. 


Clarke, Nashville, Tenn. 
Woman’s Board of Missions. Sec., Mrs. D. F. Clarke, Y. M. C. A. Bldg., 


Evansville, Ind. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES (SOUTH). 


General Assembly. Stated Clerk, W. A. Alexander, D.D., 501 College St., 
Clarksville, Tenn. 
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Executive Committee of Colored Evangelization. Sec., Rev. J.G. Snedecor, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Ex. Com. of Foreign Missions (1861). Secs., Rev. S. H. Chester and J. O. 
Reaves, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. The Missionary. 
x. Com. of Home Missions. Sec., Ss. L. Morris, D.D., Atlanta, Ga. 
Be Com. of Publication. Sec., Rev. E. Magill, Richmond, Va. 


REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN (GENERAL SYNOD). 


General Synod. Stated Clerk, James T. Boice, D.D., 2213 Spring Garden 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. . 

Board of. Foreign Missions of the General Synod (1836). Sec., Rev. David 
Steele, 2102 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa 


REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN (SYNOD). 


Synod. Stated Clerk, J. W. Sproull, D.D., 122 East North Ave., Alle- 
gheny, Pa. 

Central Board of Missions. Sec., W. J. Coleman, D.D., 1205 Boyle St., 
Allegheny, Pa 

Board of Foreign Missions of the Synod (1856). Sec., Rev. R. M. Sommer- 
ville, D.D., 8327 W. 56th St., New York City. Olive Tree. 


ASSOCIATE REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH (SOUTH). 


General Synod (1875). Stated Clerk, Rev. James Boyce, Due West, S. C. 
Board of Foreign Missions (1873). Sec., W. I.. Pressley, D.D., Due West, 


“Board of Home Missions (1887) and Church eee yah (Consolidated 
1902). Cor. Sec., R. G. Miller, D.D., Charlotte, N. C., 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN. 


General Assembly (1858). An, meeting, May. Principal Clerk David F 
McGill, D.D., 1508 Chartier St., Allegheny, Pa. 

Board of Church Extension (1859). Cor. Sec., A. G. Wallace, D.D. 
Sewickley, Pa. 

Board of Education (1859). Sec., W. T. Campbell, D.D., Monmouth, II. 

Board of Foreign Missions (1859). Cor. Sec., Rev. Charles R. Watson 
921 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Board al Byvedrtane s Missions (1863). Sec., J. W. Witherspoon, D.D., 1703 
Buena Vista St., Allegheny, Pa. 

Board of Home Missions (1859). Cor. Sec., Alexander Gilchrist, D.D., 209 
9th St., aa ged Se 

Board of Py ication (1859). Business Manager, J. D. Sands, D.D., 209 
Ninth St. pg pak eA 

Women’s Boar (1886). Sec., Mrs. J. B. Hill, Bartlett St., Squirrel Hill, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Women’s General Missionary Society (1875). Sec., Mrs. S. Yourd, 
Carnegie, Pa, 


WELSH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


General Assembly. Stated Clerk, Rev. John R. Jones, Randolph, Wis. 
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PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


General Convention. Sec. (House of Bishops), Samuel Hart, D.D., Middle- 
town, Conn.; (House of Deputies), Henry Anstice, D.D., 281 Fourth Ave., 
New York. 

American Church Building Fund Commission (1880). Cor. Sec., Rev. J. 
Newton Perkins, Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Ave., New York. 

_ American Church Missionary Society (1861). (Auxiliary to the Board of 
Missions.) Office Sec., Eugene M. Camp, Church Missions House, 281 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. 

American Church Sunday School Institute. Sec., Rev. H. L. Duhring, D.D., 
225 S. 3d St., Philadelphhia, Pa. 

Association for Promoting the Interests of Churches, Schools, Colleges and 
* cab Sec., S. DeL. Townsend, D.D., 424 West End Ave., New York 

ity. 

Church Congress (Prot. Episcopal) (1874). Gen. Sec., Rev. Gustav A. 
Carstensen, Riverdale, New York City. 

Church Endowment Society (1900). Gen. Sec., Rev. E. W. Hunter, New 
Orleans, La.; Business Manager, L. S. Rich, Church Missions House, 281 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. 

Church Periodical Club (1892). Sec., Mrs. J. L. Chapin, 281 Fourth Ave. 

Church Students’ Missionary Association (1888). Sec., Rev. H. A. Mc- 
Nulty, Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

Church Unity Society (Protestant Episcopal). (1886). Triennial Meeting, 
1907. Gen. Sec., Rev. G. W. Hodge, 334 S. 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Commission for Church Work Among the Colored People. Sec., Rev. B. D. 
Tucker, 124 College Place, Norfolk, Va. 

Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society (1821). Triennial Meeting, 1907. 
Gen. Sec., Rev. A. S. Lloyd, D.D., Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. The Spirit of Missions. 

Episcopal Tract Society. Sec., Miss Eleanor E. Wright, 4708 Frankford 
Ave., Philadelphia, 

Evangelical Educational Society (1862). Gen. Sec., Rev. S. L. Gilberson 
Church House, 12th and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Parochial Missions Society for the United States (Evangelical Work). 
(1885.) Sec., Chas. M. Niles, D.D., Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 

Protestant Episcopal Society for the Promotion of Evangelical Knowledge 
(1848). Sec., Thos. H. Topping, 2 Bible House, New York City. 

Protestant Episcopal Tract Society. Agent, James Pott, 119 W. 23d St., 
New York City. 

Society for the Increase of the Ministry (1856). Sec., Rev. F. D. Haskins, 13 
Capital Ave., Hartford, Conn. 

St. Augustine’s League. (Works for the colored people of the South.) Sec., 
Mrs. G. L. Cheney, 131 E. 57th St., New York. 

Woman’s Auxiliary to the Board of Missions. Sec., Miss Julia C. Emery, 
Church Missions, 281 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


REFORMED EPISCOPAL. 


General Council of the Reformed Episcopal Church. Sec., Charles F. Hen- 
dricks, D.D., 2630 N. 12th St., Philadelphia. 

Board of Foreign Missions, Treas., Rev. Charles F. Hendricks, D.D. 
2630 N. 12th St., Philadelphia. 
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Missionary Jurisdiction of the Northwest and West, Bishop of. Samuel 
Fallows, D.D., 967 West Monroe St., Chicago, Il. 

Spectal Missionary Jurisdiction of the South, Bishop of. P. F. Stevens, 
D.D., 10 Judith St., Charleston, S.C. : 

Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. Treas., Mrs. M. V. Hammer, 23 Lin- 
den St., Bayonne, N. J 


REFORMED CHURCH. 
(Formerly known as the Dutch Reformed Church.) 


General Synod. Stated Clerk, W. H. De Hart, D.D., Raritan, N. J. 

Board of Domestic Missions (1831). Cor. Sec., Charles H. Pool, D.D., 
25 E. 22d St., New York City. Mussion Field. 

Board of Education (1832). Cor. Sec., Rev. John G. Gebhard, 25 E. 22d 
St., New York. 

Board of Foreign Missions (1832). Cor. Sec., Henry N. Cobb, D.D., 
25 E. 22d St., New York. Mission Field. 

Board of Publication (1859). Cor. Sec., I. W. Gowen, D.D., 25 E. 22d St. 

Woman’s Board of Missions (1875). Sec., Miss O. H. Lawrence, 25 E. 22d 
St., New York City. Mission Gleaner. 


REFORMED (GERMAN) CHURCH. 
General Synod. Stated Clerk, John Ph. Stein, D.D., Reading, Pa. 
CHRISTIAN REFORMED CHURCH. 


Synod. Stated Clerk, Rev. Henry Beets, 77 Lagrave St., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC. 


American Federation of Catholic Societies. Pres., T. B. Minahan; Sec., 
Anthony Matre, 612 Pearl St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Apostleship of Prayer. 29 W. 16th St., New York. 

Association of the Holy Childhood. Rev. John Wilms, C. S. Sp., Box 598, 
Pitsburg, Pa. 

Catholic Book Exchange (1892). Disseminates Roman Catholic literature 
at cost. Manager, Rev. A. P. Doyle, 120 W. 60th St., New York City. 

Catholic Missionary Union (1896). Sec., Rev. A. P. Doyle, 120 W. 60th 
St., New York City. 

Catholic Summer School, Meets each year on shore of Lake Champlain. 
Pres., Rev. M. J. Lavelle; Sec., Warren E. Mosher, New York. 

International Catholic Truth Society. 373 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Priests Eucharistic League. Sec., Rev. E. Poirier S. §. S., 185 E. 76th St., 
New York. 

Society for the Propagation of the Faith (1822). (Auxiliary to the Roman 
Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith.) Annals of the Propagation of 
the Faith, $1. General Director for the United States, Rev. J. Freri, 627 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York City. 

Society of St. Vincent De Paul (1832). ‘‘To relieve and improve the condition 
of the poor.” The St. Vincent de Paul Quarterly, 50c. Sec., J. J. Fitzgerald, 111 
Fifth Ave., New York. 
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St. Joseph’s Society for Negro Missions. The Very Rev. Thomas B. 
Donovan, St. Joseph’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md. 


SPIRITUALIST. 


National Spiritualist Association (1893). An. Meeting, October. Sec., 
Mrs. Mary T. Longley, 600 Pennsylvania Ave., S. E., Washington, D. C. 


THEOSOPHIST. 


Theosophical Society (1875). An. meeting in India in December. Organ, 
The Theosophist. Adyar, Madras, India. 

American Section. An. meeting in Chicago, September. Organ, The 
Theosophical Messenger. Gen. Sec., Alexander Fullerton, 7 West 8th St., New 
York City. 


UNITARIAN. 


American Unitarian Association (1825). An. meetingin May. Sec., Rev. 
Chas. E. St. John, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Christian Register Association publishes The Christian Register, weekly 
organ of the Unitarians. Editor, Rev. George Batchelor, 272 Congress St., 
Boston, Mass. 

International Council of Unitarian and Other Liberal Religious Thinkers and 
Workers (1900). Meets biennially. Sec., Rev. C. W. Wendte, 11 Appleton St., 
Boston, Mass. 

National Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches (1865). 
Sec., Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Watertown, Mass. 

National Alliance of Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian Women (1890). 
Sec., Mrs. Mary B. Davis, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Unitarian Sunday School Society (1827). Pres., Rev. Edward A. Horton, 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


UNITED BRETHREN IN CHRIST. 
_ Board of Education. Sec., Rev. S. D. Faust, 1614 W. First St., Dayton, 


0. 
Church Erection Society (1869). Sec., W. M. Weekley, Dayton, Ohio. 
General Sunday School Board. Sec., Col. Robert Cowden, Dayton, Ohio. 
Home Frontier and Foreign Missionary Society (1853). The Searchlight. 

Secs., Rev. Wm. M. Bell, Rev. C. Whitney, Main and Fourth Sts., Dayton, Ohio. 
United Brethren Publishing House. Agent, W. R. Funk, Dayton, Ohio. 
Woman’s Missionary Association (1875). An. Meeting, May. Woman’s 

Evangel, 50c. Sec., Mrs. B. F. Witt, Dayton, Ohio. 


UNIVERSALIST. 


Universalist General Convention (1866). Council Meets October. Sec., 
Rev. G. L. Demorest, D.D., Manchester, N. H. 

Universalist Publishing House. Clerk, Rev. F. W. Sprague, 30 West St., 
Boston, Mass. yan f 

Woman's Centenary Association (the Woman's Missionary Society of the 
Universalist Church). (1869.) An. Meeting, October. Sec., Mrs. Nellie M. 
Stouder, Muncie, Ind. 
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ADDRESSES OF WORKERS IN SOCIAL REFORM IN THE UNITED STATES. 
L., Lecturer: A., Author.: Ed., Editor: Soc., Socialist: Coop , Cooperation. 


Abbot, Willis J. [Ed. United States Datly], Detroit, Mich. 

Abbott, Lyman, D.D., LL.D. [Ed. Outlook], 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Adams, Brooks [A], Quincy, Mass. 

Addams, Jane [Head of Hull House], 335 S. Halsted St., Chicago, Il. 

Adler, Felix, Ph.D. [Soc. for Ethical Culture], 123 E. 60th St., New York. 

Andrews, Elisha B., LL.D. [Chanc. Univ. of Neb.], Lincoln, Neb. ; 

Anthony, Mrs. Susan B. [Hon. Pres. Am. Woman Suffrage Assn.], 17 Madison St., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Atkinson, Edward, LL.D. [A], Box 112, Boston, Mass. : 

Avery, Rachel Foster [Woman Suffrage], 4069 Powelton Ave., Philadelphia. 

Baker, M. N. [Asst. Ed. Engineering News], 220 Broadway, N. Y 

Baker, Rev. Purley A. [Anti-Saloon League], Columbus, O. 

Barker, Wharton [Ed. American], 119 S. 4th St., Philadelphia. 

Barnes S. Mahlon (Sec. Socialist Party), 269 Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 

Barrows, Samuel J., D.D. [Prison Assn.], 185 E. 15th St., New York. 

Barry, J. H. [Ed. Star], 29 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Barton, Clara, Glen Echo, Maryland. 

Bemis, Edward W., Ph.D. [A], 178 Kensington St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bentley, Walter E., Rev. [Actors’ Church Al.], Manhattan Theater, New York. 

Berger, Victor L. [Ed. Vorwaerts, Soc.], 344 6th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Blackwell, Alice Stone [Sec. Am. Woman Suffrage Assn.], 3 Park St., Boston, 


Mass. 

Bliss, Wm. D. P. [A. Christ, Soc.], Inst. of Soc. Service, 287 Fourth Ave. 

Booth, General Ballington [Pres. Vols. of Am.], 38 Cooper Sq., New York. 

Booth, Maud Ballington, Mrs., 38 Cooper Sq., New York. 

Booth, Evangeline [Com. Salvation Army, U. S.], 180 W. 14th St., New York. 

Bolen, George L., 123 E. Main St., Jackson, Mich. 

Brace, C. Loring [Children’s Aid Society], 105 E. 22d St., New York. 

Bradford, Rev. J. H. [Nat. Curfew Assn.], 1419 20th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 

Brinkerhoff, Gen. Roeliff [Nat. Prison Assn.], Mansfield, O. 

Brooks, John Graham [A. L.], 8 Francis Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 

Buchanan, Joseph R. [Labor Ed. N. Y.Evening Journal,| New York. 

Campbell, Helen S. [A.], care C. P. Gilman, 179 W. 76th St., New York. 

Capen, Samuel N. [Good Government Assn.], 350 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

Casson, Herbert N. [Ed. Staff Munsey's Magazine], 35 Fulton St., NewYork. 

cath ae Carrie C. [Vice-Pres. Woman’s Suffrage Assn.], 205 W. 57th St., New 

ork. 

Chase, John C. [Soc. ex-Mayor of Haverhill], Haverhill, Mass. 

Clark, Edgar E. [Chief Railway Conductors of Am.], Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

Coit, Stanton, Ph.D. [Eth. Soc.], 30 Hyde Park Gate, London, S. W., England. 

Coman, Prof. Katharine [College Settlements Assn.], Wellesley, Mass. 

Comings, S. H. [Industrial Education], 7 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

Commons, John R.[A.], University of Wis., Madison, Wis. 

Cowles, James L. [Sec. Postal Progress League], 21 Park Row, New York. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SERVICE. 


287 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY. 


This organization, now entering upon its seventh year, holds a charter from 
the Regents of the University of the State of New York as an educational insti- 
tution. Its object is social and industrial betterment. ; 

The functions of the Institute are three: (1) To gather from all possible 
sources facts of every kind which bear on social and industrial betterment. 
(2) To interpret these facts by ascertaining their causes and effects, thus gaining 
their real significance, and (3) To disseminate the resulting knowledge for the 
education of public opinion, which is the generic social reform. 

The Institute puts human experience on file and seeks to make it available 
to all who desire to profit by the experience of others. 

In response to inquiries, the Bureau of Information is constantly sending 
materials bearing on social and industrial betterment to publicists, ministers, 
teachers, students, authors, legislators, manufacturers, and the like. Thus the 
Institute is capable of increasing the efficiency of a thousand agencies for social 
service. 

But the Institute is not simply a great Bureau of Information. It seeks 
actively to diffuse light even where there is no consciousness that light is 
needed. It publishes a quarterly, Social Service: a weekly letter on special 
subjects is sent to its commercial clients, and occasional pamphlets are issued. 


President Roosevelt says: 


This Institute is fitted to render a great and peculiar service, not merely to this country 
but to all countries. Apparently it is proving to be the beginning of a world movement, and is 
being recognized by the best men of many different countries as a necessity in each and all of these 
countries in order to facilitate the readjustment of social relations to the new conditions 
created by the modern industrial revolution. 

The possibilities of usefulness for the Institute are well-nigh boundless. I most earnestly 
hope that all philanthropists will, by personal work, and where they can also with their purses, aid 
in pushing it forward, and thereby hasten the progress of civilization and the uplifting of humanity. 


The constitution of the Institute limits its membership to forty. It 
provides that men and women who are distinguished for their public service or 
who are known to be deeply interested in industrial and social betterment, 
may be elected associates. Distinguished students of social subjects may be 
elected collaborators. 


The expenses of the Institute are met by annual subscriptions as follows: 


[Tndtyidtial tReet he oN oye les ac sehel ee ee eae Oen oe eee eens $2.00 
For/Societies or Organizations ic. sus nleisiee ania situs aaeeeeneier 5.00 
Commercial sty iter cere ons cee at snore reNe ena adel een tc eee 25.00 
Sustaining es wich nO eecme ni etc: con nen ahaa $5 and upwards. 


The advantages of the Institute are available to subscribers. | 
Further information will be sent on application. Address, The American — 
Institute of Social Service, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. : 


i 


OFFICERS. 
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Lee W. Dopp, Recording Secretary 
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Phipps, Ira Remsen, Theodore Roosevelt, Gustay H. Schwab, J. G. Schurman, 
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Wilson, Woodrow Wilson, Clinton R. Woodruff. 


COLLABORATORS. 


Austria—Wilhelm Exner, Vienna, director Royal Technological Trade 
Museum. A. R. von Stibral, Ministry of Commerce, Vienna. 

Belgium.—E. Waxweiler, Brussels, Director Solvay Institute of Sociol- 
ogy; Louis Varlez, Ghent, jurist and sociologist; Jules Carlier, Industrialist, 
Commissioner General to St. Louis Exposition, Belgium; Charles Morisseaux, 
Directeur General du Secretariat et des Affaires Generales au Ministere de 
l’Industrie et du Travail, Brussels. 

Denmark.—N. C. Frederiksen, Copenhagen, author and publicist; Victor 
Holmes, Copenhagen; industrialist; Fernando Linderberg, Det Sociale, Sekre- 
tariat Bibliotek & Copenhagen. 

England.—George Cadbury, Birmingham, industrialist; William R. Court, 
Liverpool; William H. Lever, Port Sunlight, near Liverpool, industrialist; John 
Burns, London, Member of Parliament and London County Council; Robert 
Donald, London, editor and publicist; Arthur Sherwell, London, author and 

ublicist; Sidney Webb, London, member, London County Council; John B. 
aton, Nottingham; Ebenezer Howard. Garden City Association; James Dan- 
gerfield, London. 

France, Paris ——Emile Cheysson, vice-president Musée Social; Alexis 
Delaire, secretary La Société Reform Social; Edouard Dolleans, publicist; Jules 
Jusserand, Ambassador from France to the United States; Emile Levasseur, 
author and member of the Institute of France; Raphael-Georges Levy, vice- 
resident of the Philotechnic Association; Leopold Mabilleau, directeur Musée 
Bical; Henri Mamy, directeur Association des Industriels de France contre les 
Accidents du Travail; Georges Picot, Paris, secretaire Perpetuel de l’Academie 
des Sciences Morales et Politiques; Louis Riviére, member of the Administrative 
Council of the Central Bureau of Charity; Jules Siegfried, vice-president Musée 
Social, deputy ; Prof. Charles Gide, Paris; Georges Benoit-Levy, Secretary Garden 
City Association, Paris. 
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Germany.—Theodore Lewald, Berlin, Imperial Commissioner for the St. 
Louis Exposition; Emile Muensterberg, Berlin, president General Society for 
Public Charity; Max Richter, Berlin, privy-councillor in the Imperial German 
Home Office; Dr. Zacher, Berlin, head of the Imperial Insurance Department; 
Oberburgermeister Dr. jur Wilms, Posen; Prof. Dr. Dunbar, Direktor des 
Hygienischen Institute, Hamburg; Oberrierungsrat Dr. Wagner, Darmstadt. 

Holland.—J. F. L. Blankenberg, Amsterdam, president Associated Char- 
ities; M. W. F. Treub, Amsterdam, director Central Bureau of Sociological 
Advice; J. C. Van Marken, Delft, industrialist. Willy Maartens, The Hague. 

Hungary.—J. G. Mandello, Budapest, professor of political economy and 
general secretary Hungarian Economic Association. 

Treland.—Sir Horace Plunkett, Dublin, founder Irish Agricultural Organ- 
ization Society. 

Italy.—Count Tornielli, Italian ambassador from Italy to France; Marquis 
Paulucci de Calboli, counsellor of the Italian Embassy in France; Ernesto de 
Angeli, Milan, Senator; On. G. Bacelli, Rome, Il Ministro per L’ Agricultura, 
L’ Industria e il Commercio; Luigi Buffoli, Milan, presidente Unione Codper- 
ativa: Prof. G. Dalla Vedova, Rome, presidente Societa Geografica Italiana; 
Luigi Luzzatti, Rome, former minister of finance, deputy; Edmondo Mayor des 
Planches, Italian ambassador to the United Stats; Prof. Carlo F. Ferraris, R. 
Universita di Padova; Prof. Guido Biagi, Bibliotecario della Mediceo-Laurenz- 
iana e della Riccardiana, Florence; Prof. Attilio Brunialti, Consigliere di Stato 
Deputato al Parlamento, Rome; Dr. Diomede Carito, Naples. 

Japan.—Kotaro Shimomura, Osaka, chemist; Hon. Seiichi Tegima, Com- 
missioner General from Japan to St. Louis Exposition; Tokio Higher Techno- 
logical College; Hon. Heromich Shugio, Department of Agriculture and Com- 
merce, Tokio. 

New Zealand.—A. S. Paterson, Dunedin, industrialist. 

Russta,—S. Alexandrovsky, St. Petersburg 

Scotland.—Patrick Geddes, Edinburgh, author and professor of botany, 
Dundee; Mrs. Dr. Kerr, Edinburgh, Edinburgh Social Union; John Mann, Jr., 
Glasgow, secretary Workmen’s Dwellings Co.; Dr. John Ross, Dunfermline. 

Sweden.—Arthur Thiel, Stockholm, sociologist. 
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The Encyclopedia 


of Social Reforms 
bys. PP. BLISS 


With the Cooperation of the Highest Authorities in England 
and the United States 


This work sweeps the entire horizon of sociology and all topics directly or in- 
directly allied or involved by social questions. It contains the latest opinions, 
statistics and other information on Political Economy, Political Science, 
Wealth and Wages, Industrial Institutions, and all the great problems with 
which modern civilization is confronted. _It is abundant in statistical and 
explanatory information. The most eminent authorities in the various 
schools of economy and social thought have set forth their claims. Thus 
the reader is able to compare, weigh, and judge their respective wants. 


ENDORSED BY THE MOST COMPETENT CRITICS 


ALBERT SHAW in the Review of Reviews: It will stand in years to come as an 
epitome of social and economic rete le and the state of human progress in the 
last decade of the nineteenth century. 

CARROLL D. WRIGHT, Washington, D. C.: ‘‘I find it to be a work that must prove of 
very great value to all students of social matters.” 

FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGS, Ph.D., Columbia University School of Political Science. ‘‘The 
work is one of very great value, filling a place hitherto unoccupied.” 

JOURNAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, Chicago: ‘To general workers and students of 
social reform who are not specialists, this book will be a boon.’ 

THE AMERICAN, Philadelphia: ‘‘This is the only complete text-book of sociology, 
unsectarian, non-political, all-embracing.”’ 

COL. RICHARD J. HINTON, in ‘‘The Social Democrat,”’ Chicago: ‘‘This volume is al- 
most a marvel of comprehensive work, minute detail, lucid arrangement of topics, 
and careful systematization of matter.” 

BENJAMIN KIDD, South Croydon, England: ‘‘I have read through many, of the im- 
portant articles, and am struck with their excellence and completeness.” 

GEN. WILLIAM BOOTH, Salvation Army, London: “ ‘The Encyclopedia of Social 
Reforms’ is an invaluable contribution to the literature of social science. 

SYDNEY WEBB, London: ‘‘Iam amazed at the enterprise and ability which have 
been put into it.’’ 


Large Octavo, 1,447 Pages. Prices: Cloth, $7.50; 
Sheep, $9.50 ; Half Morocco, $12 ; 
Full Morocco, $14 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
NEW YORK 


Playground Equipments 


SWINGS LADDERS 
RINGS POLES 
ROPES MERRY-GO-ROUNDS 
BARS GIANT STRIDES 
SEE-SAWS SLIDES 
TEETERS GAMES 


We furnish plans and estimates for complete outfits. 
Write for our Catalog H 


Narragansett Machine Co. 
PROVIDENCE, R.I., U.S. A. 


As Director of the American Institute of Social Service, I can cordially commend 


this company to those desirous of obtaining rational and useful playground equipment. 
(Signed) WM. H. TOLMAN. 
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